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TRANSLIATERATION 


Thc  scheine  of  translitcration  followcd  in  this  book  is 
the  same  as  has  bcen  followcd  in  the  other  works.1  The 
transliceration  tnarks  are  given  to  singular  forms  only  and 
are  withhcld  from  thc  plural  forms  because  plural  is  formed 
in  the  English  manncr  by  adding  ‘s*.  Hence  sultans, 
qazis,  atnirs,  Hindus,  mamluks  and  shaikhs  are  written 
without  thc  transliteration  marks. 

As  regards  spclling  of  proper  names  I have  not  followed 
the  English  method.  For  instance,  they  write  Delhi  and 
Meerut;  and  the  sanie  has  become  the  fashionable  spelling 
in  modern  India.  But  it  is  incorrect  and  misleading  and 
highly  undesirable  for  purposes  of  research  and  tcaching  in 
Hìstory.  Anxious  to  avoid  and  cause  any  kind  of  wrong 
ideology — for  wrong  spelling  leads  eventually  to  a wrong 
ideology — I have  written  Dchli  and  Mirath. 

I have  noticed  bewideringly  different  spellings  in  modern 
books  for  the  Arabic  word  ‘saiyed5  or  ‘saiyad’  used  in  the 
Quran.2  Whilc  I have  borrowed  the  current  spellings  which 
are  noticeable  in  this  book  I prefer  saiyed. 


i The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Muhammad  bin  Tugbluq  ; The  Rehla  of 


Ibn  Battuta. 

2 Sura  iii,  verse  34, 


PREFACE  TO 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 

I am  convinced  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered 
to  IndÌan  liistorical  research  than  the  rewriting  oi  the  history 
of  medieval  India  with  a view  to  removing  the  misunder- 
standings  that  are,  I fear,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  modern 
scholars,  still  being  perpetuated.  It  is  believed,  for  example, 
that  thc  lot  of  the  Hindus  under  Muslim  rule  was  that  of 
‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Muslim 
masters  inasmuch  as  Muslim  rulers  were  in  general  under 
the  influence  o£  Muslim  jurists  who  regarded  the  humilia- 
tion  of  the  Hindus  as  a religious  obligation.1 

It  is  with  the  endeavour  to  combat  such  arguments  and 
do  away  with  beliefs  of  this  kind  that  I venture  to  offer 
to  the  public  the  present  work — The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq . 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Muslim  rulers  in  India  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  grossly  misunderstood.  His  attitude  towards  Hinduism 
and  his  relations  with  his  Hindu  subjects  and  the  Hindu 
ascetics  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Muslim  jurists — thc 
‘ulama  and  fuqaha — -and  the  saiyeds,  the  Sunnis,  the 
sufis  and  mashaikh1  on  the  other  were  of  enormous  im- 
portance  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  momcntous 
phases  of  Indian  history.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  no 
official  rccords  of  his  reign  exist,  and  the  only  sourcc  of  true 


i Cf.  T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  457-72-476 
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information,  namely  his  Autobiography  is  meagre  and 
insufEcient. 

What  is  still  more  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  Muha- 
mmad  bin  Tughluq  had  the  most  unsympathetic  chroniclers 
and  historians,  who  for  all  their  good  intentions  took  a 
prejudiced  view  of  things.  It  is  a misfortune  that  Ziyàir- 
ddln  Barani  who  presents  a striking  contrast  to  Sulsàn 
Muhammad  in  almost  every  respect,  specially  in  matters 
religious,  has  been  regarded  as  his  apologist.  It  is  again  a 
misfortune  that  Ibn  Bat&uta,  who  was  decidedly  biassed,  has 
been  cailed  an  impartial  journalist. 

The  bias  of  Ibn  Battuta  is  evident  from  a comparative 
study  of  the  Rehla  and  the  Futùhu  s-Salàtìn,  The  Futùhu’s- 
Salàtjin  tells  us  that  the  qazis  of  the  empire  had  dcclared 
war  on  the  emperor  and  had  approved  of  his  execution. 
Now  Ibn  Battuta  was  one  of  the  most  important  qazis. 
What  could  have  been  his  attitude?  Could  he  have  failed  to 
be  touched  by  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  was  then  in  the  air? 
Was  he  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  his  tellow-qazis  and  the 
fate  of  the  ashab-i  dtn 1 with  whom  the  emperor  was  at  war? 
One  thing  iscertain.  Ibn  Battùta  ultimatcly  lostthe  emperor’s 
favour,  renounced  his  service  and  was  confined  to  his  own 
house  under  guard.  How  he  managed  to  save  his  neck  from 
the  executioner’s  sword  can  be  read  in  the  Rehla,  but  one 
would  search  in  vain  for  the  real  cause  of  his  estrangement 
from  the  emperor.  The  cause  muse  have  been  grave  because 
Ibn  Batfuja  s mind  was  positively  set  against  him.  He  refused 
to  accept  service  under  him  when  ìt  was  offered  again; 
and  was  not  at  heart  reconciled  even  when  favoured  with 

i Askab-i  din , literally  men  of  religion,  is  the  term  used  by 
‘Isami  for  the  ‘ulamà,  fuqahà  and  mashài^h. 
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an  opportunity  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  China.  After  his 
shipwreck  when  most  in  need  of  the  emperor’s  charity  and 
benevolence— *the  only  trait  of  his  character  he  really  likcd 
— he  avoided  seeing  him.  Instead  of  going  to  Dehll,  Ibn 
Battuja  proceedcd  to  Ma‘bar. 

Now  Ma‘bar  had  long  been  the  headquarters  of  rebels. 
Among  the  twcnty'two  rebellions  of  Sultan  Muhammad’s 
reign,  the  rebellion  of  Ma‘bar  was  the  first  of  those  he 
failed  to  subdue,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  brcak-up 
of  the  empire.  To  the  arch-rebel  of  Ma‘bar,  Jalalu’ddin 
Ahsan  Shah,  who  became  the  first  king  of  Ma‘bar,  Ibn 
Bafjùfa  had  been  closely  related,  having  married  his  elder 
daughter.  Jalàlu’ddln  Ahsan  Shàh  was  no  more;  but  Ibn 
Battuta  preferred  to  livc  under  his  successors,  who  were  no 
less  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  of  Dehll. 

It  seems  that  Ibn  Batfuta  had  intended  much  earlier  to 
leave  Dehlt  for  Ma‘bar;  he  would  have  gonc  there  directly, 
had  he  not  been  sent  on  the  Chinese  embassy.  His  connec- 
tions  with  the  enemies  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  help  to 
illumine  the  background  of  Ibn  Baftùta’s  mind. 

The  nature  of  the  antagonism  between  Sultàn  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  and  Baranl  on  the  one  hand  and  Ibn 
Battùta  on  the  other  will  bc  clear  to  thc  readers  of  this 
book.  Here  it  is  advisable  to  note  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Ft4tùhu'>s-Sala&n  has  made  easier  to  understand  thc  cause 
and  source  of  the  charges  levelled  by  Ibn  Baftùfa  at  the 
Sulfàn  : for  instance  the  plot  Sultàn  Muhammad,  tlien  known 
as  Jauna  Khàn.  is  said  to  have  formed  with  Ahmad  bin 
Aiyàz  to  murder  his  royal  fathtr,  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq. 
The  Futùhti’s-Salàtjn  gives  practically  thc  same  tale  as  is 
found  in  the  Rehla . Again,  the  story  of  the  inhuman 
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treatment  meted  out  by  Sultan  Muhammad  to  Bahau’ddin 
Gurshasp  (whose  flesh  was  cooked  with  rice  and  given  to 
clephants)  as  related  by  Ibn  Bafctuta  is  found  with  minor 
diflerences  in  the  Ftitùbu’s-Salàtjn.  And  again,  the  blood- 
curdling  stories  about  the  forced  cxile  o£  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Dehli  and  about  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  a blind 
man  and  a cripple  for  having  failed  to  leave  the  city, 
dcscribed  in  the  Rehla , find  their  parallels  in  the  Futùbu  s- 
Salàftn.  The  natural  result  of  our  finding  these  stories 
similarly  set  out  by  Ibn  Batfcuta  and  ‘Isaml  is  to  make  us 
suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  Moorish  traveller  since  we  know 
that  ‘Isami  was  definitely  hostile  to  the  Sultan. 

The  Futùhu  s-Salàtjn  is  a poetical  history  composed 
during  the  lifetime  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  by  ‘Isami 
and  dedicated  to  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddln  Hasan,  founder  o£  the 
Bahmanl  dynasty,  a rebel  against  emperor  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  Written  to  please  the  emperor’s  enemies,  it 
censures  him  for  his  revolt  against  Islàm,  for  making 
common  cause  with  the  Hindus  and  for  mixing  with  the 
jogis — this  last  charge  is  also  put  forward  by  Ibn  Bajtuta. 
Briggs  was  misinformed  about  the  F utùbu  s-Salàfin,  and  is 
not  justified  in  declaring  it  to  be  an  unimportant  book  of 
historical  romances1, 

I consider  the  F utubu' s-Sàlatjn  an  important  source  of 
information  not  only  for  the  history  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  but  also  for  that  o£  Medieval  India  up  to  1 349  A.D. 
It  throws  light  particularly  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Musalmans  in  the  iqth  century,  on  the  geographical 
places  and  principal  towns;  011  the  nature  of  punish- 
ments  then  inflicted;  on  the  Hindii  chiefs  and  on  the 

1 Briggs,  J.,  History  of  tbe  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power , 

I.  4°6* 
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Muslim  adoration  of  India.  It  abounds  in  moral  discour- 
scs  and  in  reflections  on  human  life  and  its  experi- 
ences.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  real  name  of 
'Isaml  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book.  An  attempt 
has,  however,  been  made  to  identify  him  with  Khwaja 
‘Abdul  Malik  ‘Isaml  on  the  authority  of  the  Khaztna-i 
Ganj-i  Ilàhì  (Ilahi’s  treasury),  a biographical  account  o£  the 
poets  of  che  gch  atid  ioth  centuries  Hijra  including  also 
some  of  those  of  the  8th. 

‘Isatnl  tells  us  that  on  finishing  his  book — the  Futuhu  s- 
Salàtjn — >he  was  forty  years  of  age.  This  enables  us  to  fix 
71 1 Hijra  (A.D.  1 3 1 1 ) as  the  date  of  his  birth.  Hc  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  under  orders  of  Muhatnmad  bin 
Tughluq  (1327^727),  he  left  Dehll  for  Daulatabad  in  thc 
cotnpany  of  his  aged  grandEather,  ‘Aizzu’ddln.  Perhaps 
his  father  had  already  died.  He  remained  in  Daulatàbàd 
for  the  succeeding  twenty-fout*  years— in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  so  much  weighed  with  grief  that  he  became 
grey.  He  was  so  disgusted  with  life  that  he  resolved  co 
leave  India,  his  native  country,  so  that  he  could  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  at  Mecca.  But  he  dcsired 
to  leave  a souvenir  in  the  form  o£  an  epic,  which  might 
challenge  comparison  with  the  Shàh  Nàma  o£  Firdausl.  Thus 
originated  che  Futùhu's-Salàfin  which  tnay  legitimately  be 
called  the  Shàh  Nàma  of  Medieval  lndia. 

‘Is,aml  began  to  write  the  Futùhus-Salàtjin  on  the  ioth 
of  December,  1340  and  finished  it  on  the  14CI1  of  May, 
1350  A.D.  It  took  him  five  months  and  nine  days  to 
complete  the  book.  Previously  he  had  written  several 
works,  but  as  they  were  not  appreciaced  they  fell  into 
oblivion.  However,  they  were  followed  by  the  Futùhus - 
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Salatjn  which  survived  because  it  was  written  under  the 
royal  patronage  of  ‘Alau’ddin  Hasan  Bahman  Shàh  to  whom 
‘Isàml  had  been  presented  by  Qàzl  Bahàu’ddln  of 
Daulatàbàd. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  ‘Isàml  was  the  con- 
temporary  of  £iyàu’ddln  Baranl,  neither  makes  any 
reference  to  the  other.  Perhaps  each  was  unware  of  the 
other’s  existence;  for  while  Baranl  lived~most  of  his  life  in 
the  noth  (Hindustàn),  ‘Isàml  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
south  (Deccan);  and  he  wrote  his  FutHha's-SalàtJn  some 
eight  years  before  Baranl  produced  the  Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz 
Shàhì . Nothing  is  known  about  ‘Isàml  after  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  Futuhu's-Salàtìn  (May,  1350).  Perhaps  it  was 
at  this  time  that  he  proceeded  to  Mecca. 

‘Isàml’s  style  is  simple  and  unostentatious;  his  expres- 
sions  are  lucid;  and  he  is  free  from  that  magniloquence  and 
rhetoric  which  was  then  considered  fashionable  and  beautiful. 
He  is  much  clearer  than  Badr  Chàch  and  might  be  called 
the  best  epic  writer  of  his  age. 

The  value  of  the  Futùhu  s-Salàtjn  asan  independent  and 
contemporary  source  of  informacion  will  be  clear  to  those 
who  study  italongwith  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  Àutobiography . 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Àutobiography  bears  out  the  obser- 
vations  of  ‘Isàml  regarding  the  Sultàn’s  revolt  against 
Islàm.  The  Autobiography  illumines  and  explains  many  of 
Barani’s  obscure  passages  regarding  the  psychology  and 
character  of  Suljàn  Muhammad.  It  enables  the  reader  to 
understand  the  Sultàn’s  attitude  towards  his  predecessors  and 
particularly  towards  his  own  father,  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq. 
It  also  explains  the  causes  of  the  Sultàn’s  completc  surrender 
to  the  Abbasid  caliph.  Furthermore,  the  Autobiography 
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brings  to  lighc  the  nature  o£  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
Sulì3n  as  ruler  o£  India  and  finally  ic  helps  us  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  circumscances  that  led  to  the  break-up  of 
the  empire  and  the  troubles  that  overwhelmed  the  emperor. 

The  two  Sanskrit  inscriptions  o£  1327  and  1328  supply 
the  much-needed  Hindù  evidence  in  favour  o£  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Tughluq 
Nàtna. 

The  foregoing  are  the  new  sources  that  have  been,  along 
with  the  others  alreadv  known,  examined  and  utilized  in 

j 

the  preparation  of  this  work.  It  is  an  attempt  to  present  a 
true  account  of  the  life  and  policy  of  that  emperor  who  was 
an  enigma  to  Baranì,  an  enemy  of  Islam  and  friend  of 
Hinduism  to  ‘Isàm!  and  a mixture  of  opposites  and  a freak 
of  nature  to  others. 

In  this  work,  the  obscurities  regarding  the  chronology  of 
the  Sultàn’s  reign  have  been  removed;  and  difficult  passages 
in  Barani’s  Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz  Shàhì  regarding  the  Sultàn’s 
temper  and  mind,  his  personal  and  public  policy,  his 
crueity  and  his  devotion  to  philosophy  have  been  explained. 
The  generally  accepted  view  that  Sultjàn  Flroz  Shah  had 
great  regard  for  Sultàn|Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  has  been 
examined.  The  stories  of  Tarmashlrln’s  invasion,  of  the 
levy  of  oppressive  taxes  in  Doàb,  and  of  the  man-hunting 
expeditions  have  also  been  discussed.  Conciusions  have 
been  reached  in  each  case  after  a careful  marshalling  of  facts 
and  a study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  fabric  of  history. 

Hard  was  the  lot  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq;  and  he 
suffered  amply  for  his  free  thought  and  rationalism.  But 
he  proved  himself  a revolutionary  and  his  career  helped 
Baranl  to  realize  how  little  the  preceding  sultans  of  Dehll 
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liad  bccn  influenccd  by  tbc  jurists  (jaqahà).1  Baranl  thcre- 
fore  discardcd  all  o£  thetn;  and  rcgarded  Flroz  Shah  as 
the  first  truly  Islamic  king  of  India.  The  historian  was 
not  without  justification.  History  shows  that  thc  theories 
o£  Qàzl  Mughisu’ddln,  of  Maulàna  Shamsu’ddln  and  cvcn 
of  the  recognized  Arab  jurist  Màwerdl  did  not  carry  much 
wcight  in  the  eyes  of  the  sultans  of  Dchll.  Tritton’s 
observation — ‘thc  conduct  of  thc  rulcrs  was  often  bcttcr 
than  thc  law  demandcd'—made  with  regard  to  the  caliphs, 
is  more  true  of  the  sultans  of  Dehli. 


Baranl  puts  into  the  mouth  ot  Iltutmish  a theory  which 
che  latter  as  well  as  his  successors,  notably  Balban,  rcgarded 
as  impracticablc.  According  to  this  theory,  a Muslim  king 
should  always  uphold  the  religion  of  Islàm,  cndeavour  to 
extirpate  idolatty  and  humiliate  the  Hindus.  He  should 
suppress  evcry  heresy  among  the  Musalmans  and  confer  all 
high  and  rcsponsible  posts,  particularly  those  in  the  judicial 
department,  upon  pious  men  of  religion.  And  lastly  he 
should  do  his  utmost  to  administer  impartial  justice.  This 
theory  in  so  fat*  as  it  inculcates  severity  to  non-belicvers  was 
rejectcd  by  almost  all  the  sultans.  Even  a mild  king  like 
Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl  remonstrated  powerfully  with  the  ex- 
ponents  of  this  theory  and  worsted^  them  in  argumcnt, 
declaring  the  theory  as  impracticablc,  and  graphically  des- 
cribing  the  powers  and  privilcges  the  Hindus  had  hitherto 
cnjoycd  under  Muslim  rule.  ‘All  along  the  course  of 
history  ‘he  said,  ‘the  Hindus  havc  been  publicly  practising 
idolaltry  and  havc  been  frecly  celebrating  thcir  religious 
rites.  ‘Evcry  day’,  he  continued,  ‘I  hcar  thcm  playing  their 
music  undcr  the  walls  of  my  own  palace  along  thc  banks  of 


I /.  e.  the  'ulamà. 
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the  Yamuna.’  AddressÌng  Ahmad  Chap,  the  famous  young 
politician  of  thc  Khaljl  house,  who  had  desired  him  in  this 
connection  to  play  in  India  the  role  of  Suljàn  Mahmud  and 
Suljàn  Sanjar,  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl  said : 

‘O  silly  person ! you  consider  yourself  as  wise  as 
Buzrjamehr.  Don’t  you  see  for  yourself  that  every  day 
these  Hindus  who  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  God  and 
of  Islàm  are  passing  beneath  my  palace  beating  drums 
and  ttumpeting;  and  arriving  in  that  fashion  at  the 
Yamuna  and  worshipping  idols  and  making  demonstra- 
tions  of  the  rituals  of  kàfir'  and  mushrik 1 before  our 
own  eyes  indeed!  Although  we  consider  ourselves  king 
of  Islàtn  and  Musalmans  yet  by  our  tolerance  and 
through  our  indifference  we  have  proved  to  have  no  zeal 
for  our  rehgion.  And  they  have  shown  their  utter 
disregard  to  our  royal  might  and  strength.  Therefore 
if  I were  to  prove  a true  king  of  Islàm  and  a real  king 
and  prince  of  royal  blood  exercising  the  duty  of  a king 
of  Islàm  and  feeling  zeal  for  my  religion  and  God’s 
faith,  I should  see  that  none  of  the  enemies  of  God  and 
of  the  religion  of  Islàm,  specially  those  who  are  the 
bitterest  enemies  o£  theProphet  oi  Islàm  chew  pans  with 
an  easy  mind  or  put  on  white  dress  and  make  any  sort 
o£  demonstrations  among  the  Musalmans. 

‘The  presenc  situation  is  a matter  of  shame  to  us 
and  our  kingship  and  to  our  so-called  support  of 
religion  and  adherence  to  it,  pretending  to  be  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  How  could  we  permit  that  our  name  be 
mentioned  on  the^pulpit  every  Friday?  And  the  khatjb1  2 


1 Z.  e>  the  Hindus. 

2 Le.  the  man  who  recites  the  khtttba  from  the  pulpit. 
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falscly  calis  us  Protector  of  Islam  while  during  our 
regime  the  enemies  of  God  and  enemies  of  Islam  strut 
about  bcfore  our  eyes  and  in  our  own  capital  in  great 
pomp  and  magnificence,  displaying  their  riches 
and  wealth,  enjoying  life  and  all  its  amenities  and 
luxuries — walking  among  Musalmans  with  extremc 
pride  and  self-assertion,  worshipping  idols  openly  and 
publicly  and  propagating  their  doctrines  of  idolatry  and 
infidelity  to  the  beat  of  drum, 

‘Woe  on  us  and  our  kingship  and  our  so-called  de- 
fence  of  the  Faith  that  we  allow  the  enemies  of  God  and 
His  Prophet  to  live  in  luxury  and  comfort  and  do  not 
run  rivulets  out  of  their  blood,  satisfying  ourselves  with 
a few  tankas  which  we  receive  from  them  by  way  of 
alms.  O little  boy!  in  the  eyes  of  men  you  are  still 
like  a baby  sucking  the  mother’s  breast.  Give  up  your 
inopportune  views  and  do  not  compare  our  rule  with 
that  of  Sultan  Mahmud  and  Sult;àn  Sanjar  because  we 
are  no  more  than  slaves,  attaining  kingship.  We 
should  be  proud  and  feel  highly  honoured  and  elevated 
if  we  wcre  admitted  as  their  slaves/1 

For  these  reasons  Sulfcan  Jalalu’ddin  refused  to  change 
his  mild  attitude  towards  the  Hindus.  Before  his 
accession2  he  had  been  attacked  and  wounded  by  a 


1 T.  F.  S.  B.  pp.  2 16,  217. 

2 Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  Jalàlu'ddin  I^halji  had  been 
a governor  ( naib ) o£  Sàmàna  and  muqti  of  Kaithal.  One  day  he 
led  a punitive  expedition  against  the  suburbati  villages  inhabited 
by  the  Hindù  Mandahars.  In  the  course  of  the  fight  that  broke 
out  one  of  the  said  Mandahars  attacked  hicn  with  the  sword  and 
wounded  him  on  the  face;  and  the  scar  of  that  wound  remained  on 
his  face  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  Hindù  Mandahar  became 
since  afraid  pf  vengeance.  One  day,  after  the  enthronement  of 
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Mandàhar  Hindu,  but  refrained  from  taking  revenge.  After 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  his 
Hindu  assailant  as  a functionary  on  the  staflE  of  Malik 
Khurram,  uuder  the  designation  of  vakìldar  (palace  secretary) 
and  with  a salary  of  i,oo,ooo  jitals  or  1,562  silver  tankas 
annually1. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  anti-Hindù  legislation  of 
‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  But  Moreland3  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  many  by  telling  the  truth  about  the  nature  of  ‘Alàu’ddln’s 
legislation.  He  has  shown  how  Baranl’s  use  of  the  term 
Hindù  has  been  taken  by  the  modern  historians  as  evidence 
o£  ‘Alàu’ddln’s  hostility  to  his  Hindù  subjects.  ‘Barani’ 
observes Moreland,  ‘speaks  of  “the  Hindus;**  but  hcre  and  in 
various  other  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs  the  context 
makes  it  plain  that  he  is  thinking  o£  the  upper  classes,  not 
ot  the  peasants.  Taking  his  book  as  a whole,  I would  infer 
that  he  thought  of  the  kingdoin  as  consisting  not  o£  two 
elements  but  of  three — Moslems,  Hindus  and  the  herds  or 
peasants8  In  this  passage,  the  details  which  follow  show 
that  the  question  really  at  issue  was  how  to  break  the  power 
of  the  rural  classes,  the  chiefs  and  the  headmen  of  the 
parganas  and  villages;  in  point  of  fact,  the  regulation  was 
favourable  to  the  smaller  peasants*  in  so  far  as  it  insisted 

JalàluMdìn  Khalji  he  appeared  at  the  royal  court,  looking  truly 
repentant  and  prepared  to  die.  But  the  Sultàn  showed  him  kindness 
and  praised  him  before  his  courtiers  as  bravest  of  his  assailants  and 
combatants.  Then  he  appointed  him  a functionary  011  the  staff  of 
Malik  f£hurram  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
royal  court.  I*.  F.  S.  B.  p.  195. 

1 The  sum  o£  1.562  silver  tankas  annually  amounts  to  130 
rupees  per  mensem  approximately, 

2 A.  S.  M.  I,  p.  32. 

3 That  is,  Hindu  masses  or  workers  in  contradistinction  to 
Hindu  chiefs,  i.e.  Hindu  khnts  and  mnqaddams. 

4 l.e . the  smaller  Hindù  peasants. 
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on  thc  lcaders1 2 * *  bearing  thcir  fair  share  o£  thc  burdcn — the 
weak  were  not  to  pay  for  the  strong/9 

A careful  study  of  Barani*s  Tàrtkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  and  thc 
Fatàwà-i  Jahàndàrì  as  well  asof  the  Rehla  and  the  Masàlikul- 
Ahsàr  further  shows  that  it  is  historically  inaccurate  to  say 
that  ‘the  lot  of  the  Hindus  under  Muslim  rule  was  that  of 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.*  The  Rehla  complecely 
refutes  such  a charge.  Ibn  Bajtuja  relates  how  a Hindu 
noble  brought  an  accusation  in  the  courc  of  qàzì  against 
Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  how  the  latter  was 
summoned  and  tried.  The  case  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Hindù  plaintiff , and  the  Sulfcàn  satisfied  him.  This 
tends  to  show  that  the  Hindus  under  Muslim  rule  were  not 
without  the  means  of  securing  redress.  Ibn  Bafgùja  tells 
us  that  law-abiding  Hindus  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
Musalmans.  A Hindù  named  Gul  Chand  was  a companion 
of  Amir  Hulajùn,  the  Muslim  governor  of  Lahore.  Another 
Hindù,  Ratan,  was  appointed  governor  of  Sind  by  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughiuq.  And  the  Sultàn  was  known  to  have 
similarly  patronized  several  Hindus.  Firishta  telis  us  that 
Bhiran  Rài,  commandant  of  the  Gulbarga  fortress,  wasoneof 
the  trusted  officers  in  the  royal  service.  Baranl  tells  us  tliat 
Hindù  nobles  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Musiim  aristocracy. 
They  possesscd  horses,  lived  in  splendid  houses,  dressed 
magnificently  and  owned  slaves;  and  Musalman  servants 
werc  found  in  their  suite.  Before  the  Hindù  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  the  poor  Musalmans  used  to  come  as  supplicants 
and  wcre  secn  begging  at  their  doors.  Even  in  thc  capital 

1 JteÈ  Hindù,  chiefs,  khuts . 

2 /.<?.  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khalii  legislatcd  with  a view  to  protect  the 

smalier  Hindu  peasants  from  èxploitation  by  the  more  powerful 

Hindù  chiefs. 
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city  the  Hmdus  in  all  honour  and  respect  enjoyed  the 
honorifics  of  Rài,  Thàkur,  Sahu,  Mahant  and  Pandit.  They 
also  had  complete  freedom  to  read  their  religious  books  and 
study  Sanskrit.  The  use  o£  Sanskrit  on  ceremonial  occasions 
is  attested  by  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  described  in  this 
book. 
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The  Tughluq  Dynasty 

At  this  stage  l am  inclined  tò  say  — Ihavedone 

my  duty;  and  feel  encouraged  to  place  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  public  my  researches  in  the  shape  of  the  Tughluq 
Dynasty  which  narrates  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
house  of  Tughluq.  The  same  story  is  also  told  on  the  maps 
which  illustrate  the  empire  of  Dehll  at  its  zenith  and  its 
piecemeal  disintegration  until  it  reaches  the  vanishing  point. 
The  Tughluq  Dynasty  tells  the  story  of  the  Mongol  tide  and 
its  reflux  which  had  drowned,  about  a hundred  years 
before  the  rise  of  Tughluq  power,  almost  the  whole  Islamic 
world  barring  Arabia,  Africa  and  Spain.  In  Egypt  power  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mamluks — the  manumitted 
Turkish  slaves — who  drovc  back  the  Mongols  like  the 
Mamluk  sultans  of  Dehll,  repulsing  the  invasions  of  the 
Chingiz  Khanl  Mongols.  In  1258/656  Baghdad,  the 
seat  of  Abbasid  caliphate,  fell  into  the  unholy  hands  of 
HulàkuKhàn,  grandson  of  Chingiz  Khàn.  Hulàku  had  seized 
Iràntoo;  and  his  Il-Khànl  Mongols  who  inherited  the  domi- 
nion  of  Iràn  became  Muslims  about  1255/694.  With  the 
dawn  of  the  i^th  century  A.  D.  (8th  century  Hijra)  began 
the  age  of  Mongol  conversion,  and  Islàm  became  the  State 
religion  in  the  Mongol  lands  of  Russia  and  Turkistàn.  In 
this  century  Russia  was  held  by  the  Il-Khànl  Mongols  and 
eventually  by  the  Timurid  Mongols  and  the  Kipchak 
Mongols.  Egypt  was  still  held  by  the  Mamluks  who 
had  subjugated  Syria  and  part  of  Arabia.  The  region 
from  Anatolia  to  Transcaucasia  was  htld  by  the  Il-Khanl 
Mongols  and  Ottoman  Turks;  and  Transcaucasia  was 


x Gita,  Chapter  XV,  verse  20. 
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subsequently  conquered  by  Tlmùr  (1391  /794)*  4Iraq  was 
heldby  the  Il-Khànl  Mongols  until  1336/737.  Then  itwas 
disputed  between  the  Il-Khànl  and  Jalayr  Mongols  and  was 
fìnally  conquered  by  Tlmùr  (1393/796).  Iràn  was  disputed 
among  the  Il-Khànl  Mongols  and  their  rival  branches — 
Qara-khatàl  khans  of  Kirman  and  Hazara  khans  of  Luristàn 
in  the  beginning  of  the  I4th  century.  Then  it  remained 
the  bone  of  contention  among  the  Ii-IGianids  and  Jalayr 
Mongols  until  1382  when  it  was  conquered  by  Tlmùr. 
Khuràsàn  continued  under  the  rule  of  the  Il-Khàni  Mongols 
until  1337/738.  Then  it  passed  under  rule  of  another 
branch  of  the  Mongols;  and  in  1381/783  it  was  con- 
qucred  by  Tlmùr.  There  was  no  Afghànistàn  in  those 
days.  But  the  country  which  now  goes  under  that  name 
was  held  by  Tlmùr  from  1381  until  his  death;  then  it 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  cognate  Mongol  tribes.  Trans- 
oxiana  was  held  by  the  Chaghatàl  Mongols  who  were  con- 
verted  to  Islàm  between  1325  and  1358  A.  D.;  and  from 
1358  to  /369  Transoxiana  was  in  the  throes  of  anarchy. 
Then  it  was  conquered  completely  by  Tìmùr  who  establish- 
ed  his  capital  at  Samarkand.  His  suzerainty  extended  from 
Moscow  to  Adrianople;  and  the  khut_ba  was  recited  in  his 
natne  in  the  mosques  from  Baghdàd  to  Dehll.  After  his 
death  this  vast  empire  broke  into  pieces.  His  son  Sbàh 
Rukh  ruled  over  Khuràsàn.  Of  the  other  Timurids  Ibràhim 
Mirza  ruled  over  Shlràz,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  held  Samarkand 
and  Husain  Mirza  reigned  at  Heràt.  JChizr  Khàn.  the  Saiyed 
pretender,  held  Multàn  and  the  adjacent  parts  and  professed 
allegiance  to  Shàh  Rùkh.1 

1 This  vivid  sketch  o£  the  rise  and  fall  o£  Mongol  power  I have 
based  in  part  on  Hazard’s  Atìas  of  Islamic  tìistoty,  Princeton 
University  Press, 
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Thc  Tughluq  Dynasty  includes  a study  of  thc 
Qaraunas,  Tartars  Mongols  and  Turks.  It  has  been  sliown 
that  Tughluq  was  a Turk  but  not  a Qarauna  in  thc  abusive 
scnse.  Hc  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Dehll  werc 
connected  through  a scries  of  marriages  with  the  Hindus. 
But  racially  they  had  close  affinities  with  the  Mongols; 
and  all  of  them  came  under  the  generic  name  Tartar  (Tatar). 

Mr.  Lamb  is  of  opitiion  that  the  term  Tartar  ( T’a  T*a)1 
is  Chinese  in  origin  and  signifies  a nomad  people  who  were 
conquered  and  absorbcd  by  the  Mongols.  As  for  the 
Mongols  they  were  an  ancient  tribe  of  Siberia  and  thc  descrt 
of  Gobi;  and  they  included  in  their  body  the  Turks.  AU 
these  were  looked  upon  as  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  by  the 
Europeans  and  were  called  Hiung-nu  (literally  nomads)  by 
the  Chinese.  Chingiz  IGiin  (1155-1227),  himself  a Mon- 
gol,  united  under  his  rule  all  the  Mongol  tribes — ’Manchus, 
Karats,  Jalayrs,  LJigurs  and  Turks.  The  term  'Turk’  or 
Toork — meaning  a brave  white  man  with  a distinctive  hel- 
met  ( kulah-i  tatarì)  that  he  wore— *is  supposed  to  have  signi- 
fied  a clan  who  broke  away  some  titne  in  the  ^th  century 
A.  D.  from  the  Hiung-nu  Mongols  inhabiting  ‘thc  Golden 
mountains  between  China  and  the  Gobi.'  Later  *Turk’  was 
used  vaguely  as  a comprehensive  term  to  indicate  thc 
species  of  Mongols  including  Uigurs,  Jalayrs,  Karluks, 
Kankali,  Hara  Kalpak?  Kipchak,  Karats  and  others. 
Mr.  Lamb  thinks  that  all  these  were  christcned  Turks  or 
Tatars  at  some  unkown  date  between  the  death  of  Chingiz 
Khan  and  the  birth  of  Tlmur.-  They  retained  their  special 
family  names  even  after  they  becatne  Muslims  or  Buddhists. 
All  of  them  werc  conquered  and  integrated  politically  by 
Tlmur  who  dcclared  himself  Toork . 

1 Lamb,  H. — Tamerlane , the  Earth  Shaker,  Bristoi,  1929, 
pp*  264-267. 
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Thc  Musiiin  chroniclers  believe  that  ‘Turk*  was  thc 
name  of  Yàfs  (Japhet),  the  son  o£  Noah;  he  is  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  peoples  called  Turks,  Khozars,  Sla- 
vonians,  Russians,  Turkomans  and  Chinese.  Firishta  says: 

‘Fifth  in  descent  from  Turk  stands  Alanja  who 
had  twin  sons,  Tartar  and  Mughui,  becweeqi , whom  his 
dominions  were  divided.  From  the  lacter  are  descended 
the  Mughul  tribes,  and  from  the  former  the  different 
Toorkl  tribes/1 

In  a word  the  Tartars2  as  well  as  the  Mongols^descended 
from  the  loins  of  Turk,  son  of  Noah  according  to  the  Indo- 
Persian  writers. 

In  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  has  been  condensed  matter 
which  had  been  intendcd  for  two  volumes — the  first 
volume  embodyìng  the  history  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq 
and  his  son  Sultàn  Muhammad  and  the  second  containing 
a study  of  the  age  o£  Flroz  Shàh  and  his  successors.  Such 
a work  had  been  the  desideratum  of  many  students  and 
schoiars  and  will  now,  I hope,  satisfy  them.  It  will  not 
oniy  equip  them  with  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  new 
information  about,  the  Tughluq  period  or  Indian  history  in 
general  but  will  also  help  them  build  a new  angie  of  vision, 
i£  not  a new  standard  of  judgment.  It  will  promotc  in 
them  a desire  to  think  for  themselves  and  remove  the  typè 
of  misunderstandings  thac  are  being  cherished  and  repcated, 
as  is  shown  beiow: 

‘The  position  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Isiamic  state  of 

1 X.  Fr.  (Bombayi)  vol.  I,  pp.  15-16. 

2 A school  of  European  scholars  consider  the  term  Tartar  as  a 
generic  name  for  the  Manchus  of  China,  for  the  Mongols  inhabit- 
ing  regions  northward  of  Tibet  and  for  the  Turks  who  sprang  frora 
the  dcsert  of  Gobi. 
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Delhi  did  not  depend  much  on  the  charactcr  and 
personality  of  the  Sultan  but  was  determined  by  the 
Quranic  policy  as  it  was  understood  in  this  country  in 
those  days.  This  was  clearly  based  upon  discrimination 
between  Muslims  and  Hindus;  and  the  latter  were 
relcgated  to  an  inferior  position  without  any  political 
or  civil  rights  in  the  land  of  their  birth.’1 
The  Tughluq  Dynasty  shows  that  the  law-abiding 
Hindus,  called  zimrni , enjoyed  civil  rights  like  the  Muslims 
— a point  which  is  elucidated  also  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  tstifta  or  catechism  of  the  Fiqh-i  Ftroz  Shàhi2: 

Q.  A Muslim  has  non-Muslim  parents,  is  he  allowed 
by  law  to  turn  them  out  of  the  house  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Should  a zimmì  (Hindu)  fall  ill,  would  it  be  per- 
missible  by  law  for  a Musalman  to  call  and  attend  on 
him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a Muslim  murders  a zimmt  what  would 
be  the  amount  of  the  diyat 3 that  the  Muslim  murderer 
shall  have  to  pay? 

A.  It  would  be  equal  to  the  diyat  of  a Muslim. 

1 The  History  and  Culture  of  Indian  Peofle  (Bombay  1960,) 
vol.  vi;  p.  59;  ( Bharatiya  Vidhya  Bhavan  publicalion). 

2 Le . a work  on  Sunni  jurisprudence  and  a sort  o£  cncyclo- 
paedia  o£  Muslim  law  with  discussions  on  theological,  nioral  and 
philosophical  matters  according  to  the  Sunni  doctrines.  It  was 
compiled  by  Sadru’ddin  Yà'qùb  Muzaffar  Kirmàni  and  edited  a£ter 
his  death  under  the  orders  of  Firoz  Shàh.  It  Ìs  noticed  in  Ethe — 
India  Office  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS . No.  2564. 

The  same  book  is  given  under  the  title  o£  Fatàwà-i  Firoz  Shàhì 
MS.  No.  2466  Ìn  the  Ì£huda  Bakhsh  Library  catalogue.  The  whole 
book  deals  with  istifta  in  question  and  answer  £orm.  The  above 
extract  has  been  drawn  from  this  as  well  as  £rom  the  Patna 
University  Journal,  vol.  XUI,  1959,  pp.  66-67. 

3 blood  money. 
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Q,  The  zimmis  possess  some  ancienc  idol-houses  and 
temples  in  their  village.  Are  the  Musalmans  permitted  by 
law  to  damage  or  demolish  them? 

A.  No. 

Q.  , Is  it  obligacory  on  the  zimmìs  to  pay  kharaj  on 
their  residcntial  houses? 

A.  No. 

Q.  A zimmì  brings  a waste  land  into  cultivation,  vvould 
he  accordin^  to  law  become  its  owncr? 

A.  Yes  a 

Q.  A certain  zimmt  has  transformed  some  pieces  of 
land  adjoining  his  liouse  into  a garden  and  cultivated  the 
land  by  using  'usbrì  water.  Would  the  law  require  that 
zimmì  to  pay  kharàj  or  'usbrì 

A.  Thac  zimmì  would  pay  'usbr.1 

Q.  A certain  Muslim  is  indebced  to  a zimmì9  say,  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  dtrhams  and  that  Muslim 

i lUshr  (literally;  one-tetith)  was  a tax  on  agricultural  produce. 
It  was  intended  in  the  beginning  of  Muslim  rule  outside  India  as  a 
concession  to  the  Musliins.  According  to  Abu  Yusuf  ( KitàbnH 
Kbaràj . pp.  2 1 , 35-39)  eushr  was  one-tenth  o£  the  produce  o£  land 
irrigated  by  natural  water.  From  the  lands  watered  otherwise,  that 
is,  £rom  wells  and  by  means  o£  buckets,  one-twentieth  was  to  be 
taken.  But  the  application  o£  *nshr  in  the  history  o£  Miuslim  land 
revenue  had  lost  its  force  before  the  estabiishment  o£  the  first 
empire  of  Dehli.  ‘Under  the  Matnluk  sultans'  says  Dr.  Habibullah 
(p.  284),  ‘the  land  revenue  is  almost  always  referred  to  as  kharàj'. 
The  first  and  apparently  the  last  real  instance  o£  * ushr  as  a dis- 
criminatory  tax  is  noticeable  during  the  short  reign  of  Qutbu'ddin 
Aibak.  He  demanded  an  (ushr  or  one-tenth  as  a tax  frotn  the 
yieid  o£  the  land  held  by  the  Muslims  whiie  demand  for  one-fifth 
was  levied  on  others.  But  this  discriminatory  principle  may  be 
said  to  have  died  with  Qutbu’ddin  Aibak,  It  was  revived  under 
the  reactionary  regime  o£  Sulj;àn  Firoz  Shàh,  There  are  no  instances 
o£  the  levy  o£  *ushr  in  the  Mughul  empire.  T h^ve  failed,’  says 
Moreiand,  ‘so  far  (barring  one  firman  o£  Aurangzeb  stressing  the 
distinction  between  tithe-land  and  tribute-land)  to  find  a single  case 
o£  tithe-land  existing  in  India  and  i£  any  existed,  it  was  certainly 
unimportant  in  extent.’  (A.  S.  M.  I„  p.  140). 
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practices  procrastination  in  the  payment  ot  liis  debts,  does 
the  Shari'at  permit  the  creditor  zimmì  to  ìmprison  the 
debtor  Muslim, 

A.  Ycs 

Q.  A certain  Muslim  woman  suckles  the  child  o£  an 
infidel,  is  she  permitted  by  the  Shari'at  to  do  so? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  A certain  Muslim  sells  a part  of  his  house  to 
another  Muslim  but  a zimmi  has  got  a redemption  right  in 
that  housc,  isthe  zimmì  in  question  entitled  by  the  Shari^at 
to  claiiii  that  part  of  the  building  b y virtue  of  his  right  of 
redemption. 

A.  Yes 

Q.  An  infidel  prays  to  God  for  a blessing.  Is  it 
permissible  for  the  Muslims  to  say  amìn  to  the  infidel’s 
prayer  ? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  A zimmi  salutes  a Muslim,  saying  ‘My  peace  on 
you  ( salàmun  calaiknm)\  i s it  allowed  by  the  S hari*at  that 
the  Muslim  might  say  ‘And  my  peace  on  you  ( W'alai - 
kumu  s-$alam)ì 

A.  Yes 

Q.  A certain  zimmi  has  Muslim  relatives  who  are  in 
need  of  subsistence  money,  does  the  law  permit  pressure 
upon  the  zimmi  to  give  them  subsistence  money? 

A.  No 

Q If  a Muslim  woman  suckles  the  son  of  an  infidel 
on  remuneration,  will 'that  be  proper? 

A.  There  is  no  harm.1 


i Op.  citm 
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Thc  Tngbluq  Dynasty  will  a!so  encourage  a revised 
opinion  about  the  following : 

‘The  earlier  Muslim  dynasties  had  remained  a 
surface  layer  of  alien  rulers.  Ic  was  Akbar  who  first 
attempted  to  strike  root  in  the  country  by  considering 
the  interests  of  his  Hindu  subjects.  It  was  Akbar  who 
was  exceptional  and  Aurangzeb  a normal  product  of 
his  age/1 2 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  reverse  was  true.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  4the  study  of  the  history  of  medieval 
Muslim  India  has  been  primarily  the  study  of  native  tradi- 
tion,  method  and  conclusions  from  the  earliest  times.  It  has 
been  the  study  of  historians  by  historians’3  That  is,  the 
thoughts  and  unscientific  conclusions  of  the  Turko-Indian 
chroniclers  of  those  ages  which  were  noted  for  religious 
intolerance  throughout  the  world  are  being  perpetuated;  and 
their  shibboleths  pass  unprobed  like  articles  of  faith  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  this  age  of  research  and  enlighten- 
ment.  For  instance,  che  racionalism  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  which  was  considered  by  Baranl  and  his  successors 
as  an  anathema  is  still  considered  an  evidence  of  his  idiocy, 
dclinquency  and  criminality.  Further  Barani’s  accusation 
that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  a mixture  of  opposites 
is  being  repeated  by  the  modcrn  historian,  who  says : 

‘But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a mixture  of 
opposites  for  his  good  qualities  o£  head  and  heart  seem 
to  be  quite  ìncompatiblc  with  certain  traits  of  vices  in 

1 Sharrna,  S.  R. — Reiigious  Policy  of  the  Mptghuìs  (Statesman, 
April  7,  1963. 

2 Hardy,  P. — Medieval  India  and  its  Historians , London  1960, 

p.  2,  £. 
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his  charactcr,  such  as  rcvolting  cruclcy,  frivolous  capricc 
and  an  inordinacc  bclicf  in  his  own  view  of  things.*1 

In  thc  Tygbluq  Dynasty  the  opinions  of  Baranl  and 
other  Turko-Indian  chroniclers  are  probed  from  page  to 
pagc  ; and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  were  unable  to 
understand  the  impact  oE  thc  fdindù  traditions  of 
philosophy,  criminology  and  penology  on  the  statecraft  of 
the  empire  o£  Dehll.  The  Tughluq  Dynasty  shows  that 
‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  and  in  a larger  degree  Muhammad  bin 
Tughiuq  had  imbibed  the  spirit  o£  these  traditions.  Further- 
more  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  was  imbued  with  a strong 
desire  £or  ijtebàd , and  tried  it  in  the  midst  o£  a society 
which  was  hopelessly  backward  and  had  no  appreciation  for 
research  in  Sbari'at  or  ijtehàd . This  made  the  situation  tense 
and  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  became  a problem  in  the 
eyes  o£  Baranl.  Thc  Tughluq  Dynasty  shows  that  thc 
royal  ijtebads  clashed  with  the  time-honoured  SharVat 
and  involved  him  in  a war  with  thc  vested  interests. 

The  Tugbluq  Dynasty  contains  a critical  study  o£  all 
kinds  of  Persian  and  Arabic  sources  and  draws  upon  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakric  sources  too.  Then  it  includes  a study 
of  the  latest  discovery  o£  the  Tughluq  period,  namely  thc 
Firman  of  Muhannnad  bin  Tughluq  in  favour  o£  a Hindù 
(Jain)  community  oE  scholars  who  had  been  noted  £or 
thcir  scientific  outlook.  A whole  section  containing  somc 
chapters  has  been  written  in  the  new  light  o£  this 
discovery.  Thc  Firman  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  declared  as  genuine  and  no  fake.  In  thc 
ncw  light  which  was  not  available  to  the  previous 

I Bharatiya  Vidhya  Publication  ( the  Sultanate ), 

Op.  cit .,  Vol.  vi,  p.  87. 
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writers  on  thc  subject  hars  been  visu^lizcd  the  gene- 
sis  of  Barani’s  shibboleths.  In  this  connection  the 
Tughluq  Dynasty  brings  into  relief  the  emperot’s 
associations  with  Jinaprabha  Suri  and  his  comrades; 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  Jain  com- 
pilations — Vividha-tirtha-kalpa*  Satrunja-tirtha-kalpa  or  Raja 
Prasada  which  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor.  Then  the 
fain  reports  of  Jinaprabha  Suri’s  ascendancy  at  the  royal 
court  of  Dehll  have  been  studied;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  role  played  by  the  Jains  makes  a good  commentary 
on  the  emperor’s  Fragmentary  Memoirs . Although,  on 
recovering  his  faith  in  Islam  and  the  Prophet  the  emperor 
gave  a wide  berth  to  Hindu  and  Jain  philosophies  and  made 
no  attempt  to  revive  his  old  contacts  with  the  Brahmins  and 
Jains,  he  did  not  forget  their  words  as  he  says: 

lAnd  some  of  their  words 1 remained  in  my  heart 

as  a sort  of  preparatory  teaching .’ 

That  is,  the  emperor  had  learnt  different  values.  He 
had  learnt  that  true  ahinsa  was  the  removal  of  persons  of 
bad  character,  even  by  killing;  and  that  killing  such  a 
person  or  persons  was  no  sin,  for  soul  can  in  no  case  be 
killed.  Thc  queer  words  or  values  which  had  been  thus 
written  ineffaceably  on  the  tablet  of  his  heart  made 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  appear  a queer  man  in  the  eyes 
of  Barani.  Hence  his  amazemenc  at  the  emperor’s  beha- 
viour  and  actions  which  militated  against  the  conventional 
SharVat . Hence  also  Barani’s  remorse  at  his  playing  second 
fiddlc  to  the  dcspotic  emperor.  Hence  finally  thc  argument 
of  Baranfs  Na't-i  Muhammadi  which  is  really  an  inspiring 
reading.* 

1 These  words  were  nothing  but  Hindu  Philosophy  and 
ahinsa  which  he  never  forgot. 

2 Videt  pp.  554-559  infra • 
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Tlic'  Tughtyq  Dynasty  shows  that  Muhammad  bit* 
Tughluq  was  a philosopher  and  researcher  first  and  a Muslim 
afterwards  and  a statesman  last.  In  his  eyes  an  unmixed 
religion  was  an  important  step  towards  statesmanship;  and 
he  belicved  strongly  in  wide  religious  tolerance.  As  a 
statesman  hc  frequently  revised  his  policy — domestic  as  well 
as  foreign — and  modified  and  even  cancelled  and  changed 
his  projects  in  the  light  of  the  results  and  reactions  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  recede  from  the  stage  he  had  reached  in 
the  domain  of  ijtehàd.  In  other  words  he  could  not  sell  his 
conscience — for  ijtehàd  unlike  statesmanship  is  a matter  of 
conscience — in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  that  were  held 
out  to  him  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  him.  Having 
realized  thc  pressing  need  for  ijtehàd  or  ijtehàds  he  was 
bent  on  implementing  them  by  means  of  his  siyàsat  which 
was  identical  in  his  mind  with  the  danda-riiii.1  In  conse- 
quence  he  became  extremely  unpopular  with  the  orthodox 
Muslims  of  India;  and  Muslim  public  opinion  was  mobi- 
lized  against  him  to  such  an  extent  that  innumerable  curses 
were  heaped  upon  him.  That  is,  he  was  cursed  as  a parri- 
cide,  a schcmer,  a traitor,  a lunatic,  a bloody  tyrant,  a 
madman,  a khùm,  a freak  of  nature  and  a mixture  of 
opposites.  Eventually  he  was  advised  to  abdicate;  and 
when  he  refused  to  abdicate  his  life  was  staked;  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  which  followed,  shortly  after,  suggested 
a case  of  suspected  ooison. 

With  his  death  came  back  the  old  order  of  the  SharVat 
and  Tariqat , SharVat  being  synonymous  with  Sunnl  ortho- 
doxy  and  T'ariqat  signifying  Sufism  with  its  many  concomi- 
tants,  the  most  important  being  the  khànqàh  institutions 
and  belief  in  vuahdat-i  wu]ud . Apparently  there  was  now 


I Vide . pp.  350-353  injra . 
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such  a completc  accord  becween  the  Shari'at  aqd  Tàrìqat— 
one  being  considered  indispensable  to  the  other-w-that  need 
£or  adherence  to  both  simultaneously  was  cmphasized  by 
the  saints.  Shaikh  Sharatu*ddln  Mancrl  taught  that  a 
believer  must  equip  himself  with  SharVat  in  order  that  he 
might  find  his  way  to  Tarìqat  which  alone  could  take  him 
into  Haqìqat . Firoz  Sliàh  approved  of  this  teaching; 
and  wanted  to  be  in  the  good  books  of  all  kinds  of  sufis, 
‘ulamà  and  mashàikh.  But  he  had  no  clcar  views  ; 
and  his  narrow-mindedness  combined  with  the  campaign 
of  oppression  thac  hc  had  launched  as  a matter  of 
policy  against  the  heretics  cut  like  a double-edged  sword* 
Consequently  two  of  the  sufis — Ahmad  Bihàrl  and 
Shaikh  Kàkol1,  both  disciples  of  Shaikh  Sharaf  Maneri— 
were  killed.  They  were  charged  with  heresy  by  the  ‘ulamà 
whom  Flroz  Shàh  adored.  They  were  executed  accordingly. 

Here  is  another  instance2  o£  Flroz  Shàh’s  subservicnce 
to  the  ‘ulamà  with  disastrous  consequences.  Shaikh  Sharaf 
Manerl  bewailed  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  disciples  and 
is  said  to  havc  rcmarked  plaintively: 

‘Ic  would  be  really  surprising  if  a town  (Dehll) 
where  the  blood  of  such  revered  persons  was  shed. 
continued  to  enjoy  prosperity  for  long.’3 

Flroz  Shàh  heard,  apparently  unmoved,  the  wailÌng  o£ 
Shaikh  Sharaf  Manerl  and  carried  on  the  work,  as  before, 
of  restoration  and  rcinforcement  of  the  Shari'at  and 


Tarìqat . He  obtained  a world  of  admirers. 
o£  Kara  surnamed  Mutjahhir  wtote  a diwàn, 
that  in  the  capital  city  of  Dchll  the  khanqahs 


A poec 
showing 
throbbed 


1 l e.  resident  of  Kàko  in  Bihar. 

2 A\so  see  p.  428  infra . 

3 M.  I.  Q.,  July  1950,  p.  29. 
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with  ll£c  again  and  bccamc  thc  abodc  o£  qalandars , 
Haidarf  dapwcshcs  and  sufis  in  gcncral.  Robcd  in  black 
and  whitc  wooUcn  garments  they  moved  about  frecly.  On 
thc  one  hand  they  mixcd  with  thc  ‘ulama,  drawing  inspira- 
tion  from  them  and  òn  the  other  hand  contacted  thc  masses 
whom  they  inspired.  All  were  care  frcc  and  lived 
luxuriously  being  provided  £or  liberally  by  the  State.  The 
poet  was  also  proud  o£  the  orthodox,  though  sectarian} 
outlook  o£  the  Government.  While  singing  praises  o£  the 
royal  mosque  at  Firozàbad  the  muse  said : 

‘The  Sunnis  have  drawn  the  sword  of  Divine  Will 
on  its  (Firozàbad’s)  gates  so  that  the  wicked  and 
licentious  people  may  not  disobey  the  commands.1^ 

That  ìs,  the  commands  based  on  hadls  regarding  thc 
modes  o£  life,  behaviour  and  belief  o£  the  Sunnl  Musalmans 
were  set  forth  at  the  gates  o£  Firozàbàd  briefly;  and  exten- 
sively  they  were  described  in  the  booksa,  written  with  the 

1 P.U.J.  vol.  XIII  1959,  p.  58. 

2 See  p.  xviii,  f.n.  2 sttpra.  Also  see  Oriental  College 
Magazine.  Vol.  XI,  No.  3 Sr.  No.  41  and  note : — 

(a)  Fawàid-i  Firoz  Shàhì  which  is  a MS.  No.  1069,  A.  S.  B. 
containing  detailed  injunctions  from  hadts  regarding  the  modes 
of  li£e,  behaviour  and  beliefs  o£  the  Sunni  Musalmans.  It  was 
dedicated  by  the  author  Sharafu’ddin  Muhammad  al-‘At§i  to 
Firoz  Shàh. 

(b)  Fiqh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (the  I.O.  Catalogue  of  the  Persian 
MSS , vol.  I,  p.  1377)  which  is  a work.  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law  according  to  the  Sunni  creed  in  Arabic  text  with  Persian 
paraphrase  and  interpretation.  It  was  composed  by  one  Sadru’ddin 
Ya‘qub  who  died  beiore  its  publication.  It  was  published  subse- 
quently  under  the  orders  o£  Firoz  Shàh. 

(c)  Fawàid-i  Fìroz  Shàhì  which  is  a MS.  No.  2,564  o£  the 
India  Office  Catalogue  o£  Persian  manuscripts  ; and  copies  of  it 
are  also  seen  in  the  Asiatic  Society  catalogue,  p.  499  and  the 
catalogue  o£  Persian  MSS.  in  the  Bankipur  Library  vol.  xiv,  p.  77. 
It  is  a kind  of  exhaustive  treatment  o£  Muslim  law  and  SharVat 
according  to  Sunni  doctrines. 

(d)  Istiftà  or  catechism  which  is  a part  of  the  Fatàwà-i  Firoz 
Shàhi — MS.  No,  2466  of  the  Oriental  Library,  Patna. 
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object  of  channeling  Muslim  thought  and  preventing  the 
‘wickcd  and  liccntious  people'  from  rising  in;  revolt  against 
Suljan  Flroz  Shah.  In  this  manner  was  se&ured  the  much 
desired  co-operation  between  the  churQh  and  scate,  which 
had  bcen  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Sultanate  from  its  begin- 
ning  and  had  been  badly  shaken  under  Suljan  Muhammad. 
Now  the  ‘ulama  became  a compact  body  of  loyalists;  and 
no  word,  insinuating  opposition  and  rcvolt^  was  even 
whispered  in  any  private  and  random  talks.1  Tàtàr  Khàn, 
a spokesman  of  the  ‘ulamà  and  a sufl,  who  had  once 
remonstrated  with  Flroz  Shàh  on  detecting  wine  bottles3 
under  his  bed,  rcsolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life3 
in  the  light  of  the  followmg  verse : 

Muràd’i  ahl-t  tarìqat  libds  i zdhir  nìst 

Kamar  ba  khidmat-i  sultdn  be-band  wa  sùft  bdsh 4 

(The  sufl  way  o£  life  ìs  not  to  insist  on  outward 
dress.  Gird  up  your  loins  in  the  service  of  the  sultàn 
and  be  a sùfl.) 

He  organized  a school  of  Quranic  studies  which 
prepared  and  published  two  works  o£  profound  depth — -one 
entitled  Tafsìr-i  Khanì , i.e.  a commentary  of  the  Quran 

1 An  instance  of  the  random  talk  insinuating  revolt  against 
the  Government  may  be  read  in  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta  (p.  88). 

2 ‘Afif  relates  an  incident  whence  it  appeats  that  Sultan 
Firoz  Shàh  used  to  drink  after  performing  his  morning  prayers. 
* Although  Tatàr  Khàn  remonstrated  and  Firoz  Shàh  promised  to 
give  up  the  habit  he  remained  addicted  to  wine,  and  has  been 
depicted  as  an  epicure  in  the  choice  of  wines.  Some  were  yellow 
as  saffron  ; some  red  as  the  rose  and  some  were  white  and  the  taste 
of  all  was  like  sweet  milk*.  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  146) 

3 According  t > ‘Afif  (p.  394)  Tàtàr  ^hàn  died  a few  years 
after  the  commencement  of  Firoz  Shàl/s  reign.  Tàtàr  is  written  by 
Barani  as  Tatàr  (T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  423).  Hence  Tàtàr  Khàn  of  *Afif 
is  the  same  man  as  Tatàr  Malik  or  Tatàr  I£hàn  of  Barani. 

4 Ibid 
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with  a compendium  ot  ali  the  extant  commentaries  and 
another  a study  o£  comparative  jurisprudence  in  thirty 
volumes  with  a digest  o£  all  the  fatwas  that  had  been  issucd 
under  the  previous  sultans  o£  Dehll1.  Thus  co-operating 
with  Sulfcan  Firoz  Shah  and  the  ‘ulama  Tàtàr  Khàn  adopted 
measures  to  control  Muslim  society.  While  under  the 
previous  sultans  society  was  a littie  £reer  and  women  were 
not  always  kept  isolated— »they  could  go  out  on  picnics  and 
wcre  occasionally  seen  riding  horses2  — they  were  prohibited 
under  Flroz  Shàh  to  indulgc  in  excursions.  The  idca  o£ 
theÌr  riding  horses  was  thoroughly  disapproved.  When- 
ever  Tàtir  Khàn’s  own  womenfolk  travelled,  compelled  by 
circumstances,  he  would  dishorsc  them;  and  throw  them  in 
palanquins  which  he  locked  from  outside3. 

While  yet  a baby,  Tàtàr  Khàn  had  been  thrown  away 
by  his  father — an  obscurc  Mongol  invader — in  the  course  o£ 
his  flight  from  an  Indian  foray  near  Multàn,  under  the  pres- 
sure  of  a nocturnal  surprise  actack  made  by  Sultjàn  Ghiyàsu’- 
ddln  Tughluq.  The  baby  was  picked  up  by  the  victorious 
Sul£àn  and  adopted  as  his  son  and  given  the  name  of  Tatàr  or 
Tàtàr  Malik.  When  the  Sulgàn  died  suddenly  at  Afghànpur 
Tàtàr  Malik  was  left  an  orphan  and  was  brought  up  by 
Sultàn  Muhammad.  On  attaining  his  £ull  stature  Tàtàr 
Malik  turned  out  a great  warrior;  and  the  mantle  o£  Ghàzl 
Malik  Tughluq  having  fallen  on  him  he  earned  the  surname 
o£  Ghàzl.4  Incidentally  one  day  he5  incurred  the  displeasure 
o£  Sultjàn  Muhammad  who  exiled  him  to  an  obscure  place.3 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  392 

2 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta , p.  79 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  394. 

4 Idem , p.  393. 

5 For  the  position  o£  Tàtàr  Malik  (whom  Ibn  Baj;t;ùt;à  calls 
Malik  Tatar)  see  the  Rehla , p.  80. 

6 I .F.S.A.  p.  390. 
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From  that  place  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  emperor,  perorat- 
ing  it  with  a fcw  verses  which  are  translated  below. 

‘Ah!  I do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
(majesty’s)  anger.  Without  any  cause  you  have  severed 
connections  with  your  adorer. 

‘My  beloved  is  playing  well  on  the  harp  which  you 
always  hear;  but  you  never  heard  the  wailing  of  the 
helplcss. 

‘However,  you  never  behaved  in  this  manner 
(before).  Have  you  changed  your  ways? 

‘If  I have  committed  a fault,  be  pleased  to  forgive 
me,  since  you  havc  forgiven  many  sins. 

•I  swear  by  the  mighty  Allah,  Tatar,  who  is  now 
frustrated,  has  committed  no  crime.  Your  Majesty  is 
angry  for  no  reason.’1 

On  reading  this  letter,  the  emperor  forgave  Tatar  Malik 
and  raised  him  to  the  position  of  a courtier,  which  he  con- 
tinued  to  enjoy  during  the  reign  of  Flroz  Sliah.  The  latter 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Tàtar  Khàn  and  granted  him 
the  honour  of  holding  a special  kind  o£  velvet  parasol  ( chatr-i 
qatìfa),  surmounted  by  a peacock  of  gold.3  He  was  also 
granted  the  privilege  of  occupying  a seat  in  the  royal  durbar 
to  the  right  o£  the  throne.®  Lilce  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Multàni 

1 Great  is  the  importance  o£  these  verses  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  390). 
They  tend  to  show  that  after  all  Muhammad  bin  Tuahluq  was  not 
an  indiscriminate  killer  as  has  been  depicted  by  Barani  and  Ibn 
Battuta.  He  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  sinners  and 
pardoncd  them.  Another  case  in  point  ìs  that  o£  ‘Ainu'l-Mulk. 
See  Appendix  M. 

2 This  was  a royal  emblem,  used  exclusively  by  kings  of  the 
Tughluq  house.  Also  see  Appendix  J.  cf.  T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  391. 

3 For  the  story  of  Tàtàr  Khàn  see  'Afif,  pp.  388-394.  ‘Afif 
says  that  Khàn  Jahàn  the  wazir  continued  to  sit  in  the  royal  durbar 
to  the  left  of  the  emperor  as  long  as  Tàtàr  Khàn  lived.  It  was 
after  the  death  of  Tàtàr  Khàn  that  the  wazir  occupied  the  right- 
hand  seat.  Compare  Appendix  R. 
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Tatar  Khàn  was  an  adherenc  of  the  old  order  of  sociecy  and 
religion  which  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had 
undertakcn  to  reform.  Both  moved  and  behaved  cautiously 
concealing  their  tenets  as  long  as  that  emperor  lived.  After 
his  dcach  Tatar  Khàn  became  an  outspoken  sufi  and  ‘Ainu’l 
Mulk  found  himself  once  more  in  element.  Both  had 
incurred  the  emperor’s  displeasure.  Both  had  been  punished 
though  in  different  ways.  Both  were  pardoned  and  restored 
to  royal  favour.  Now  both  preached  loyalty  to  Flroz  Shàh 
and  both  were  like  a tower  of  strength  to  him  and  his 
monarchy. 

The  Tugbluq  Dynasty  builds  a comparison  betwcen 
Sultàn  Muhammad  and  his  cousin  and  successor  Suljàn 
Firoz  Shàh.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  two  rulers  on 
the  canvas  of  hìstory,  standing  so  close  to  each  other, 
differed  so  fundamentally  as  did  these  two.1  It  must  be 
stated  to  the  credit  of  Flroz  Shàh  that  he  was  able  to  inspire 
love,  confidence  and  affection  in  thc  hearts  of  his  relations. 
Dàvar  Malik  was  his  policical  rival,  being  a son-indaw  of 
the  late  emperor;  and  after  the  latter’s  death  ac  Sonda  had 
been  presented  as  heir  to  the  throne  while  Flroz  Shàh,  or 
Maiik  Firoz  as  he  was  then  known,  was  himsclf  a candi- 
date  for  it.  This  rivalry  could  have  well  developed  into  bitter 
enmity,  but  it  did  not.  On  the  contrary  it  was  Dàvar 
Malik  who  later  saved  Flroz  Shàh's  life.3  Similarly  his 
step-brother  Malik  Bàrbak  Ibràhlm  was  attached  to  Flroz 
Shàh.  He  would  not  take  pàn  unless  he  heard  that  Flroz 
Shàh  had  already  taken  one;  nor  would  he  eac  anything 
unless  Flroz  Shàh  had  had  his  fill.  And  in  case  the  latter 
was  indisposed,  Ibràhlm  would  gladly  starve.8  The  history 
of  Sultàn  Muhammad  such  as  has  comc  down  co  us  presents 

1 Vide  p.  509  infra. 

2 Vide,  p.  387  jnfra 


3 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  429. 
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no  such  inscances  of  devotion  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
his  relations.  Perhaps  he  was  not  lacking  in  inspiring  love, 
for  his  sisters  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  his  warm 
affection  for  them  madc  him  take  steps  against  their  hus- 
bands  who  had  been  found  oppressive.1  Perhaps  he  was 
kind  and  affcctionate  to  his  brothers  too,  for  nothing 
adverse  has  pcrcolated  through  the  sources  barring  the 
Rehla  which  notices  the  execution  of  one  rebellious  brother.2 
But  the  information  is  not  confìrmed. 

The  Tughluq  Dynasty  touches  on  the  slave  system 
under  Fìroz  Shàh  and  says  that  Bashlr  Sultànl  Tmàdu’l-Mulk 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  royal  slaves. 
Unlike  many  other  slaves  who  presented  the  look  of  public 
servants  ( amwàl-i  baitul  màl ),  he  had  come  to  Flroz  Shàh 
like  a family  loom  from  his  mother.  If  the  report  given  by 
‘Aflf  be  credited  it  would  follow  that  the  said  Bashlr  was 
in  the  beginning  a personal  slave  of  Rànà  Mal  Bhattl  who 
gave  him  as  part  of  her  dowry  to  his  daughter.3  In 
the  service  of  Flroz  Shàh  Bashlr  became  so  rich  that  he 
purchased  about  four  thousand  strong  and  well-to-do 
( bunehdàr ) slaves  out  of  his  own  money.  But  he  manu- 
mitted  them  all  after  securing  his  own  manumission 
eventuaily.4  On  his  death  which  occurred  during  the 
lifetime  of  Flroz  Shàh  Bashlr  left  behind  twelve  crore 
rupees5  in  cash  out  o£  which  nine  crores  were  takcn  by 
Flroz  Shàh  and  the  remaining  three  crores  were  distributed 

1 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta , p.  Si. 

2 Op.  cit,  p.  85. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A,  pp.  436-437. 

4 Of.  cit.  p.  444. 

5 On  page  440  of  his  Tàrìkh-i  F'troz  Shàht  ’Afif  says  that 
Bashir  had  hoarded  thirteen  crore  màì  ( vide,  p.  436  infra)  and  on 
p.  445  of  the  same  book  he  says  that  Bashlr  left  behind,  on  dying, 
twelve  crore  màL 
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among  Bashlr’s  son  (Malik  Ishaq)  and  his  sons-in-law  and 
•slavcs,  Apart  from  his  paternal  inhcrìtancc,  Malik  Ishaq 
owned  considcrablc  wcalth  in  cash  and  kind  including  four 
thousand  garmcnts  of  gold  brocadc,  two  thousand  silvcr 
sash-cords  and  two  thousand  waist-bands  ( [band-i  kamar) 
of  gold.1 

Thc  Tughluq  Dynasty  cmphasizcs  thc  quality  of 
Arab  historiography  as  comparcd  wich  that  of  thc  Turks 
and  Mongols,  thc  difference  being  due  not  only  to  thcir 
racial  characccr  but  also  to  thc  inability  of  thc  Turks  and 
Mongols  to  assimilate  the  ethics  of  Islàtn.  Howevcr  therc 
may  bc  a few  cxceptions;  one  being  the  giftcd  poct  and 
seer,  Amlr  Khusrau  who  was  also  a patriot.  His  patriotism 
madc  him  appreciate  everything  Indian.  Thus  in  spite  o£ 
his  calling  the  Hindus  kàfir  and  dozakhiyan  he  considered 
tliem  his  compatriots  and  praised  ‘their  eloquence  of 
speech,  their  tcnacity  and  bravery,  their  loyalty  to  a 
plighted  word,  their  hospitalicy  and  courtesy,  thc  magnifi- 
cence  of  their  temples  and  the  beauty  of  their  womcnV 

Further  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  resolves  somc  of  thc 
greatest  puzzles  of  Indian  research.  First , it  proves  by 
internal  evidence  the  authenticity  of  the  Fragmentary 
Memoirs  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  thc  gcnuineness 
of  the  four  surviving  pages.  No  prctendcr  could  so 
boidly  claim  to  have  learnt  Hindu  philosophy  to  the  extent 
of  assimilating  its  ‘ woràs  and  then  thrown  himsclf 
into  thc  work  of  ijtehàd.  Thesc  werc  conspicuously  the 
high  qualities  and  attainments  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
as  prcscnted  by  Ibn  Battuta8'  and  Barani;4  and  hc  alone 

1 Idem,  p.  445. 

2 Amir  IChusrau — Khazainu9lTutùh%  (Calcutta,  1953),  p.  ioff. 

3 The  Rebla  (G.  O.  S.),  Appendix  J. 

.4  T.  F.  S ‘ B„  pp.  463-467. 
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of  all  thc  carchly  bcings  could  so  naturally  and  with 
sentimental  rcgard  call  Ghàzi  Malik  Tughluq  *my  facher’ 
as  hc  did  so  many  times  in  the  Memoirs  under  review. 
Secondly  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  proves  by  cumulativc  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  the  mendacity  that  Dehll  was 
completely  depopulated  and  that  its  inhabitants — all  Hindus 
and  Musalmans — were  driven  en  masse  towards  Daulatàbad. 
Thirdly  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  proves  the  fallacy  of  Tarma- 
shlrlu’s  invasion  and  of  the  cievastation  of  Dehll  by  his 
army.  Fourthly  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  unmasks  the  myth 
of  the  defeat  and  iinprisonment  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
at  the  hands  of  Ràna  Hammlr.  Hfthly  the  Tughluq 
Dynasty  shows  how  misleadmg  and  erroneous  is  the  state- 
ment  that  the  sultans  of  Dehll  for  the  most  part  were 
foreigners  and  had  neither  sympathy  for  the  Hindus,  nor 
any  sense  of  patriotism. 

The  Tghhluq  Dynasty  also  contains  a Grst-hand  study 
of  the  pillars  of  Asoka  and  incorporates  some  o£  the  unique 
and  authentic  pictures,  illustrating  the  process  of  transpian- 
tation  and  then  of  construction  of  the  three-storeyed  struc- 
ture  on  the  top  of  which  thc  golden  pillar  ( munàrai  zarrìn ) 
was  installed  and  where  ìt  stands  tili  today.  The  problem  of 
the  glory  of  Flroz  Shàh  is  next  examined  and  his  respon- 
sibility  for  the  liquidation  of  the  empire  discussed.  Besides, 
the  legacy  of  Flroz  Shàh  in  the  shape  of  civil  wars  that 
followed  is  sifted  and  five  distinct  stages  through  which  the 
wars  passed  are  neatly  marked.  Afterwards  light  is  thrown 
on  the  dèbut  of  Lodis,  their  battling  with  Timur  and 
their  failure  to  make  a stand  against  Khizr  Khàn  who  seized 
from  thcm  the  throne  uf  DehlL 

The  Tughluq  Dynasty  prcscnts  a precise  chronology  o£ 
the  whole  period,  removing  the  controvcrsy  that  had  bcen 
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shrouding  ccrcain  datcs;  and  givcs  a corrccc  scqucncc  of 
cvents,  Thcn  a couple  of  ncw  maps  clucidating  thc  five-year- 
long  war  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  against  thc  rebcls  is 
givcn  and  wovcn  into  thc  narrative,  sctting  it  off  with  a 
measuremenc  of  thc  long  distanccs — routcs  and  roads— 
thcn  travcrscd  on  horseback  only, 

Finally  thc  Tughluq  Dynasty  maintains  that  thc 
Hindus  and  Jains  wcrc  bcfricndcd  and  gives  thrcc  gcnca- 
Jogical  tablcs1  of  the  rich  and  talentcd  Hindus  of  that 
pcriod.  This  is  noc  all.  An  absolutcly  ncw  ground  is 
cxplorcd;  nair.ely  Philosophy  and  Penology  — Hindu  as  well 
as  Muslim — is  discussed;  and  in  the  same  way  is  also 
discussed  the  most  difficulc  and  ticklish  subject  of  Shari'at 
and  Ijtehàd. 

When  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  was  completed  and  already 
in  the  press  I received  from  Dr.  Z.  A.  Desai,  Superinten- 
dent  Arabic  and  Persian  Inscriptions,  Nagpur,  in  response 
to  my  query,  the  Persian  texc  of  the  Mangrol2  inscription 
which  says  thac  a fort  was  constructed  by  Malik  Shaikh  son 
of  Taj  during  the  reign  of  Nusrac  Shàh  while  Zafar  Khan 
son  of  Wajlhu’l-Mulk  was  the  govcrnor  o£  Gujarat.  This 


1 Videt  pp.  324,  328,  398. 

2 Wa-zo  bùd  nàib  ba  Manglor  khush 

Jaivàn-i  jawàn-mard  r* ànà  sawàd — ninth  verse  of  the  Persian 

inscription. 

(On  hehalf  of  Malik  Badr  son  of  Baijhal  was  posted  at  Manglor 
a nàib  who  was  a robust  young  man  of  good  physique.) 

The  spelling  Manglor  as  given  in  Persian  script  should  be 
noted.  It  has  been  transformed  into  Mangroi  as  the  British  spelling 
(C/.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Index,  p.  233  and  Imperial  Gazetteer 
volume  xvii,  p.  180).  I have  followed  the  original  spelling  ( vide , 
p.  599  infra)  as  given  in  the  above-mentioned  Persian  verse. 
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much  has  becn  included  in  an  appendix;1  and  it  has  bcen 
pointed  out  that  Wajlhufl-Mulk  was  thc  title  enjoycd  by 
Saharan,  thc  HindQ  brothcr-in-law  of  Sultan  Flroz  Shah.2 
Hcre  it  should  bc  noted  thac  thc  rcign  of  Nusrat  Shah  or 
Nasiru’ddln  Nusrat  Shah  who  was  a rival  of  Nasiru’ddln 
Mahmud,  rcally  cxtended  to  fivc  ycars  (797-803  A.Ht/ 
1395-1400)  and  did  not  closc  wich  thc  year  of  his  accession 
(797/ 1 395)  as  might  appear  from  the  genealogical  table.3 4 
Alter  he  had  been  three  years  on  the  throne  of  Firozabàd 
came  thc  invasion  of  Tlmur.  Thereupon  he  fled  away, 
this  being  his  first  flight.  After  thc  withdrawal  of  Tlmùr 
from  India  Nusrat  Shàh  came  back  and  rc-cstablishcd  his 
hold  on  Firozàbàd  and  seized  Dehil  too.  But  he  could 
not  stand  the  attack  made,  shortly  aftcr,  by  Mallu  Iqbàl 
Khàn  and  fled  towards  Mcwàt.  This  was  his  second  flight 
whence  hc  never  returncd.  The  fivc-year-long  duration  of 
his  reign  ìs  confirmed  by  thc  Persian  text*  of  the  inscription. 

Bcsides  the  authorities  discussed  in  thc  chaptcr  on 
Sourccs  I like  to  mcntion  here  briefly  two  of  the  Pcrsian 
manuscripts  which  I have  used  and  tound  extremely  useful. 
One  of  thcsc  is  the  Gulzàr-i  Abràr — an  Asiatic  Society 
MS.  No.  259 — o£  which  a copy  I also  found  ìn  the  library 
ot  Aligarh  Muslim  LJniversity.  It  is  a rarc  compilation 
giving  thc  history  of  thc  Indian  mashàikh,  particularly 


1 Appendix  B. 

2 Vide , p.  408  injra. 

3 C/*  P*  47 1 infra 

4 That  is,  the  text  o£  the  Manglor  inscription  which  comprises 
fourteen  verses  composcd  by  a contemporary  poet,  ‘Alà  bin  Sadr. 
It  has  been  edited  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica  Arabic  and  Persian 
Supplement  for  1962,  pp,  38-40,  Pl.  (b). 
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thosc  who  hailcd  frotn  Gujaràt  and  flourishcd  in  8th,  9th. 
and  ioth  ccnturies  Hijra  (XIII-XVI  ccnturics  A.D*).  The 
author  Muhammad  Ghaus  Shat&àri  had  intcndcd  to  writc 
it  out  in  1590/998  but  he  could  not  sct  his  hands  to  the 
wotk  until  1010/1602.  It  brings  into  light  the  hcresy  or 
unorthodox  spcculation  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  regard- 
ing  nabuaty  which  has  been  discussed  by  mc  within 
liniits.  Second  is  the  Jawami'ul-Kilam  or  the  Malfùzàt-t 
Gesùdaraz — MS.  No.  1231  of  the  Asiatic  Socicty  of 
Bcngal.  It  is  a collcction  of  thc  discourscs  of  the  sùfi 
saint  Yusuf  Husaini  surnanied  Gesùdaraz  (literally  long- 
locked  one),  a renowned  disciple  of  Shaikh  Nasiru’ddin 
Mahmùd  Chiragh-i  Debli.  He  has  given  useful  informa- 
tion  rcgarding  thc  ruiti  of  sùfi  hfe  and  the  destruction  of 
the  khanqahs  in  and  around  Dehli  under  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq. 

According  to  an  Arabic  saying — shukrul  mun'im-i 
wàjibun — one  must  pay  thanks  to  one's  benefactor.  I 
hasten  therefore  to  thank  Janab  Muhammad  Ismahl  Noon , 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Tatta,  my  host  of  1960.  Being 
well  versed  in  the  topography  of  Tatta  and  the  local 
traditions  he  gave  me  much  useful  information.  I visited 
the  site  o£  Sonda  and  the  shrine  o£  Pir  Patho  in  his  com- 
pany;  and  he  enabled  me  to  draw  on  the  spot  two  sketch 
maps — (1)  illustrating  the  emperor’s  route  in  his  Gujaràt 
and  Sind  expeditions  and  (ii)  his  pursuit  o£  Tàghi  until  his 
dcath  at  Sonda.  I calculated  in  milagc  thc  approximate 
distances,  travclled  by  thc  emperor  from  place  to  placc  in 
thc  course  of  his  fivc-ycar-long  forced  marchcs  and  cxpcdi- 
tions  and  found  that  the  total  distancc  traversed  across  roads 
and  rivers  on  horscback  almost  ccaselessly  amountcd  to 
onc  thousand  eight  hundred  and  scvcnty-ninc  miles.  Thcn 
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I thank  Profcssor  M.  M.  Namazic  who  helped  me  in 
translating  thc  difficult  verscs  from  the  Matja  u l-Anwàr 
of  Amlr  Khusrau.  I also  thank  Pandit  Narendra  Chandra 
Vcdanta-tirtha,  Rctired  Lecturer,  Calcutta  University,  who 
hclpcd  mc  to  understand  some  o£  the  difficult  Sanskrit 
verscs.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Z.  A.  Desai, 
Superintendent  of  Archaeology,  Arabic  and  Persian  section, 
Nagpur  who  gave  me  the  much-necded  information  about 
inscriptions.  Finally  I thank  Dr.  K.  A.  Imam  o£  Patna 
University  Library  who  kindly  copied  for  me  two  illuminat- 
ing  passagcs  bearing  on  the  sufis  of  the  Tughluq  period. 
One  was  taken  from  the  Rafiqul-'Àrifìn , also  called  Maq- 
sadttl  ‘ Àshiqìn  which  being  a discourse  ( malfuz ) of  Ha<rrat 
Husamu’ddin  Manàkpurl  was  compiled  by  his  disciple  Farld 
bin  Sàlàr.  The  second  was  taken  from  the  Ma'danul- 
Ma'ànì,  the  malfùz  of  Hazrat  Sharafu’ddln  Maneri,  com- 
piled  by  his  secretary  Zain  Badr  ‘Arabl.  Zain  Badr  ‘Arabl 
also  compiled  the  Mukbkbu  l Malànt9  another  malfù$  of  the 
same  saint.  Dr.  K.  A.  Imam  senc  me  further  a copy  of 
the  relevant  pieces  from  tlic  Mukbkhu  l Ma'àrii  and  the 
Istiftà. 

I thank  FI.  H.  the  Nawab  of  Rampur  for  his  permission 
to  use  the  photos  of  Sultàn  GhiyàsuMdin  Tughluq, 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  Flroz  Shàh  out  of  his  unique 
album  of  kings.1  In  my  opinion  ìt  was  prepared  in  the  iatc 
Mughul  pcriod.  Then  I thank  authorities  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical  Survey  Dcpartment  for  a similar  permission.  The 
copyright  has  been  acknowledgcd  in  each  casc. 

I cannot  close  this  prefacc  without  thanking  the  Prcss 
and  Publishers  and  without  apologizing  for  thc  sins  of 


i Raza  Library,  Rampur. 
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omisston  and  commission  which  my  rcadcrs  might  notice. 
For  thcir  sake  I state  that  the  subject  matter  of  thc  appen- 
diccs  promiscd  on  pagc  149  infra  has  been  incorporated  int 
my  boolc  entitled  Translation  and  Commentary  of  tbe 
Futuhu's-Salàtin ; and  the  footnote  2 o£  page  145  tnfra  is 
but  a pointer  to  Appendix  A,  pagc  591 

Of  the  two  Chittor  inscriptions  promised  elsewhcre1 
one  is  referred  to  in  Appendix  B which  contains  two  o£ 
the  ten  orginal  verses.  The  seventh  and  eighth  verses  say 
that  a magnificent  house  ( saltàn  serai)  was  built  at 
Khizrabad  (Chittor)  by  its  governor  Asadu’ddln  during 
the  reign  o£  Suljan  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  ; and  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  give  the  date,  Shawwàl  725  (Septem- 
ber  1325).  Another  inscription2  which  belongs  to  the 
rcign  o£  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  mentions  Asadu’ddln 
Arsalan  as  thc  builder  o£  some  construction  at  Chittor. 
Asadu’ddln,  also  known  as  Malik  Asadu’ddln,3  was  a 
nephew  (brother’s  son)  o£  Suljàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq* 
He  was  then  governor  of  Chittor;  and  he  remained  in 
charge  of  Chittor  for  some  time  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

The  tcxt  of  both  the  inscriptions,  taken  togethcr,  is  a 
fruitful  subject  of  srudy,  It  exhibits  the  fake  and  cooked 
report  that  Chittor  became  independent  of  Dehli  soon  after 

1 Vide9  p.  1 1 2 infra . 

2 Ep.  Ind.  (Arabic  and  Persian  Suppiement),  1955-56,  p.  67, 

3 According  to  Brrani  (T.  F.  S.  B.#  p.  428)  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’d- 
din  Tughluq  had  conferred  on  Malik  Asadu’ddin  the  office  of 
Nàib  Bàrbak  (deputy  grand  usher).  According  to  Arair  Khusrau 
(Ttighluq  Nàma%  Hyderabad  1933,  pp.  95,  122,  124)  and  according 
to  “isàmi  (verses  7221,  7275»  7294)  Asau'dditi  also  took  part  in 
Xugjiluq  Shàh’s  war  against  ^husrau  Khan. 
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‘Alàu’ddin  Khaljl  had  rccallcd  his  son  Khizr  Khàn  from  his 
ncw  chargc  o£  Khqsràbàd  (Chittor).  But  Malik  ‘Asadu’ddln 
surciy  took  chargc  o£  the  govcrnmcnt  o£  Chittor  £rom  a 
governor  who  had  bcen  appointed  before  thc  cstablishmcnt 
o£  Tughluq  dynasty  ; clsc  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  must 
havc  undcrtakcn  thc  conquest  o£  Chittor.1 2 

In  thc  cnd  I thank  Shri  D.  S.  Kothari,  Secretary 
University  Grants  Commission  whosc  kind  grant  o£  a 
stipcnd  enabled  me  to  concentrate  on  the  Tughluq  Dynasty 
and  the  Englisb  Translation  and  Commentary  of  Isàmt  s 
Futuhù's-Salàiin  or  the  Shàh  Nàma  of  Medieval  India 
which  gives  cvidence  conspicuously  of  the  Muslira  adoration 
o£  India  saying : 

How  marvcllous  is  the  beauty  o£  the  country  o£ 
Hindustàn3  that  cven  paradise  ìs  envious  o£  this  gardcn. 

Its  contour  ìs  an  ornament  to  the  globe,  enhancing 
its  beauty  in  the  same  way  as  does  a mole  on  the  face  of  a 
beloved  one. 

Its  cultivable  land  is  marvellous  like  red  sulphur  and 
in  cach  of  its  four  seasons  there  ìs  the  air  of  paradise. 

During  its  autumn  season  sets  in  spring;  flowers  sprotit 
t£  thcy  sow  thorns  in  it. 

Its  soil  is  all  kneaded  with  roses  ; in  it  dcw  works 
beneficially  like  clouds. 

Anyone  who  arrived  in  this  pleasant  garden  from 

1 For  further  study  refer  to  the  inscriptions  of  ‘Alàu'ddin 
and  see  (a)  Ojha.  G.  S. — Udaipur  Rajya  ka  Itibàs,  pp.  189- 

198  and  (b)  Annual  Report  Indian  Epigraphy,  1955-56,  Appendix 
C,  Nos.  126.  128,  130. 

2 Hindustan  Jannat  Nishan  (India,  the  Semblance  o£  Paradise) 

was  the  name  given  to  India  by  the  Musalmans.  P.R.M.I.M.,  p.  2 
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Arabia,  thc  two  Iraqs  aod  Siad,  atcachcd  his  hcarc  to  this 
happy  country  so  tnuch  thac  hc  hardly  rcmcmbcrcd  his 
nativc  land. 

Thosc  world  tourists  who  go  round  thc  world  always 
rambling  do  not  fix  their  hcarts  on  any  country  ; thcy  do 
not  stop  a month  in  any  city.  When  at  last  thcy  comc 
rambling  suddcnly  to  the  country  of  Hindustàn  thcy  give 
up  rambling  and  settle  down.  Out  of  this  country  they 
scarcciy  go.  To  such  an  cxtcnt  thcy  set  their  hcarts  on 
this  happy  country  that  thcy  do  not  detach  thcmsclvcs 
untii  thcy  brcathc  their  last,  (Verscs  1 1409-11429) 


Thc  rcsearches  embodied  in  these  books  I havc  pursucd 
to  the  bcst  of  my  powers  in  the  light  of  the  following 
vcrsc  from  the  Rajatarangini : 

A writcr  of  real  parts  is  hc  whose  narration  of  past 
cvents  is  frcc  from  anger  and  malicc,  and  is  firm  like  thc 
word  o£  thc  suprcme  arbiter — Saraswatl. 


Calcutta  Univcrsity 
Scptcmbcr,  1963 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SULTANATE  PERIOD : THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF 
DYNASTIES 

Thc  thrce  ccnturics  o£  Muslim  rulc  (i 206-1 526)1 * * 
gencrally  known  as  the  Sulcanate  pcriod  witncssed  thc  rise 
and  fall  of  fivc  dynasties,  namely  thc  Mamluks  (i2o6-9ov2; 
thc  Khaljis  (1 290-1 320);8  the  Tughluqs  (1320-141  j);4 
thcSayyids  (1414-51)5  and  thc  Lodis  (1451-1526).*  The 
history  o£  this  period  resembles  a long  drama  in  which 
various  dynasties  risc  and  fall  in  rapid  succcssion,  thc 
average  lifc  of  each  being  about  sevcnty  years.  Why  one 
dynasty  alonc  did  noc  maintain  its  rulc  throughout  this 
period;  what  sounded  thc  death-knell  of  each,  and  made 
the  rise  of  anothcr  inevitable,  are  questions  which  call  for 
an  answer.  Otie  is  struck  by  the  long  life  of  the  Mughui 
empirc  under  its  illustrious  line  of  rulers,  which,  beginning 
with  Bàbur’s  conquest  o£  Dehll  and  Agra  in  1526/933, 
did  not  decline  until  the  deach  of  Aurangzeb  (1707/1119), 
and  was  not  finally  cxtinguished  until  thc  war  o£  1857/j 
1274  in  Dehll/ 

Between  the  Mughul  empire  and  the  Sultanate  of  Dchll 
there  is,  in  spite  ot  some  resemblance,  a brilliant  and  a 
striking  contrast.  The  Mughul  empire,  under  thc  dynasty 
founded  by  the  Chaghatàl  Timurid,  Bàbur,  had  a longer 
life  than  all  thc  five  dynasties  of  the  Sultanatc  period  put 
togcther.  This  was  due  to  many  causes,  a discussion  of 
which  would  requirc  a comparativc  study  of  both  in  their 
various  aspects — a subject  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  It  shouid,  howevcr,  be  noted  that  thc  Sultanate  was 
thc  root  and  thc  Mughul  empire  the  fruit  of  Muslim  initia- 
tivc  and  statcsmanship  in  India.  Thc  Sultanatc  period  was 
decidedly  one  of  cxperimcnt,  and  as  such  was  onc  of  great 

1 A.  H.  603-933.  2 A,  H.  603-690, 

3 A.  H.  690-720.  4 A.  H.  720-815. 

5 A.  H.  816-855.  6 855-933. 

7 See  my  book — Babadttr  Shah  11  and  the  fflar  of  1857  in 

Dehlt  with  its  Unforgettable  Scenes,  (Delhi,  .1958), 
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difficulty.  Thc  Mughul  empcrors  had  thrce  hundrcd  ycar 5 
of  Muslim  rulc  behind  thcm,  with  all  its  expcrimcnts, 
failurcs  and  successes,  and  werc  able  to  profit  from  the 
lcssons  of  the  past.  They  had  before  their  eyes  a pano- 
rama  of  thc  difficultics  and  dangcrs  which  had  beset  their 
co-religionists  in  the  i^th  and  I4th  centuries.  The 
problems  of  govcrnment  were  no  longer  so  formidabie^ 
Tbe  Hindu  princes  and  people,  rebellious  Muslim  generals 
and  maliks,  the  Mongol  hordes  of  Chingìz  Khan— » 
thcse  had  been  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  almosc  every 
dynasty  in  the  Sultanate  period;  and  the  Sultans> 
unless  they  possessed  great  military  skili  as  weil  as 
grcat  organizing  ability,  had  to  succumb  to  one  or  another 
of  these  foes.  Their  power  was  broken  either  by  external 
invasions  or  crushed  by  the  forces  o£  rebellious  provinciai 
governors.  The  hostile  masses  of  the  Hindu  population 
were  always  a force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  Hindù 
chief  and  his  clan  were  the  most  importatit  factors  in  the 
poiicical  situation.  That  is  why  the  majority  o£  the 
sovereigns,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehil  in  the 
Sultanate  period,  came  to  grief,  Some  were  deposed, 
others  were  imprisoned  or  killed.  There  was  a constant 
strugglc  between  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  Sultan,  and  the 
nialtks  or  the  captains  of  the  army;  and  the  principle  o£ 
the  survival  o£  the  fittest  determined  the  life  of  every  king 
and  every  dynasty.  The  slightest  weakness  of  the  executive 
led  to  rebellions  and  the  rise  of  adventurers.  The  latter, 
anxious  to  gratify  their  own  ambitions,  attempted  either 
to  seize  the  throne  for  themseives  or  rallied  round  a puppet 
king  entireiy  dependenc  upon  them.  This  and  the  absence 
o£  any  definite  rule  of  succession  produced  anarchy,  and 
led  to  the  rise  of  rival  parties.  Faction  fought  faction,  and 
dynasty  succeeded  dynasty. 

Briefly,  these  were  che  reasons  producing  such  a rapid 
succession  of  dynasties.  Of  the  specific  causes  why  each 
dynasty  came  to  grief,  the  first  was  the  inherenc  wcakness 
o£  the  government;  the  second,  the  deterioration  o£  the 
ruling  house;  the  third,  the  abuse  of  slavery;  the  fourth, 
dcccntraiization  and  provinciaiization;  tbe  fifth,  the  strength 
o£  the  Hìndù  opposicion;  and  the  sixth,  chc  disturbing 
cflects  o£  the  Mongol  raids. 
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It  will  not  bc  amiss  ac  this  stagc  to  cntcr  into  a morc 
detailed  cxamination  o £ thcse  factors:  — 

(1)  Thc  inherent  weakness  of  the  government. 

Thc  systcm  of  government  was  at  this  time  based  upon 
personal  rulc,  as  opposed  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
‘Rule  of  Law/  The  only  form  of  government  then  known 
was  personal  despotism. 

Thc  strength  of  thc  government  depended  upon  that 
o£  thc  monarch,  for  a weak  ruler  was  thc  signal  for 
anarchy.  Sultan  Shamsu'ddln  Iltutmish  was  a powerful 
rulcr,  who  established  pcace  and  made  many  conquests. 
Hc  was  followed  by  weak  rulers,  Ruknu’ddln  Flroz, 
Raziya,  Mufizz'ddln  Bahram  and  ‘AlàuMdln  Mas'ud. 
Undcr  thcm  cverything  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
thc  country  witnessed  terrible  scenes  of  treachery,  assassina- 
tion,  intrigue  and  discord.  With  the  rise  of  a powerful 
man  like  Balban  peace  once  more  reigned  suprenie.  Unfor- 
tunately,  he  left  behind  him  no  capable  successor. 

Rebellions  and  efforts  to  found  new  dynasties  had 
always  to  be  faced  under  a weak  ruler  when  the  power  of 
thc  central  government  declined.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  Sultan  Mu‘izztTddìn  Kaiqubàd,  Balban’s 
grandson  and  successor, whose  weakncss  tempted  his  minister 
Nizlmu’ddln  to  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  throne.  Nizàmu’- 
ddln’s  innermost  tlioughts  have  been  recorded  for  us 
in  the  Tarikh-i  Firoz  Skàbì  of  Baranl.  Says  he1 : 

‘Sultàn  Balban  was  a wary  old  wolf  who  held  possession 
o£  the  empire  of  Dehll  for  sixty  years  and  kept  down 
the  grandees  of  the  empire  by  different  means  under 
his  firm  rule.  He  is  gone  and  his  son  who  was  fitted 
to  be  a ruler  was  martyred  during  his  lifetimc.  Bughra 
Khàn  has  remained  contcnted  at  Lakhnautl ; and  che 
roots  of  the  empire,  which  the  old  man  had  plantcd,  are 
day  by  day  growing  weaker,  in  his  dcvotion  to  plcasure 
Sultan  Mufizzu’ddln  has  not  a thoughc  for  his 
govcrnmcnt.  If  I get  rid  of  Kaikhusrau,  the  son  of  the 
Martyr  Prince,  and  can  remove  some  o£  the  old  nobles 


x Barani:  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhit  p.  132  (Bib.  Ind.). 
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( malik ) from  thc  person  of  Suljan  Mufizzu'ddln,  thc 

etnpire  wiil  easily  fall  into  my  hands/ 

Accordingly,  he  procured  theiassassinacion  of  Kaikhusrau 
and  excerminated  all  undesirablcs,  nobles,  ministers  and 
Mongol  adventurers  in  the  service  oE  the  Sultjàn.  Even 
when  Kaiqubad  realized  the  danger,  and  reniovcd  this 
scheming  minister  by  poison,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
principal  military  leaders.  Stricken  with  the  palsy,  Kaiqubàd 
found  that  his  amirs  and  maliks  were  all  eager  to  scize  thc 
sceptre.  A conflict  arose  between  two  factions — the 
Turkish  amirs  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Kaiqubàd’s  child 
Kaimuras,  and  the  Khaljis,  the  supporters  of  Jalàlu’ddln 
Flroz,  who  seized  the  throne  and  founded  the  Khaljl 
dynasty. 

Jalàlu’ddln  Flroz  was  a mild  ruler.  His  mildness  brcd 
criticism,  and  finally  produced  open  rebellion.  Plors  werc 
hatched  to  murder  him  and  to  snatch  the  sceptre  from  his 
feeble  hands,  with  the  resulc  that  he  was  killed  and 
*Alàu*ddIn  Khaljl,  the  powerful  regicide^  reÌgned  in  his 
stead. 

‘Alàu’ddln  can  be  fictinglv  compared  with  Shamsu’ddln 
Iltutmish,  Ghiyàsu'ddln  Balban,  Sher  Shàh  Surl,  anci 
Jalàu’ddln  Akbar.  Like  these  rulers  he  subdued  his 
enemies,  established  order,  overhauled  the  whole  system  of 
administration  and  extended  his  kingdom  until  it  became 
a miglity  empire,  stretching  from  the  Indus  in  the  north  to 
Madura  and  practically  to  Ràmesvaram  in  the  south, 
touching  the  sea  on  the  west  and  on  the  east.  He  introduced 
reforms  into  every  department  o£  government.  But  both 
hisreforms  and  his  empire  were  short-iived.  What  he  created 
died  with  him,  for  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  a succession 
of  able  despots.  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  bears  testimony  to  thc 
facc  that  symptoms  of  decline  became  manifest  during  his 
lifetime.  Hc  enumerates  ‘Alàu’ddln's  blundcrs  whicli 
brought  about  the  fall  of  his  empire  and  dynasty.  (a)  He 
dismisscd  the  wise  and  experienced  officers  of  his  empire 
and  replaced  them  by  idlers  o£  slave  scock,  and  by  worthlcss 
eunuchs.  (b)  He  gave  his  sons  no  proper  training  and 
saddled  them  with  authority  bcforc  their  time.  By  a spccial 
document  signcd  by  all  thc  maliks  Khizr  IGian  was  formally 
fleclared  heir-apparent.  Thus  Khizr  Khàn  obtained  the 
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parasol  of  authority  at  an  carly  age.  But  hc  was  put  undcr 
no  tutclagc.  Untutored  and  untrained,  thc  prince  began 
liis  public  lifc  by  throwing  himsclf  headlong  into  pleasurcs 
and  dcbauchcrics.  His  association  with  pcrsons  of  mean 
tastes  and  low  morals  heightened  thc  prcvalent  disordcrs. 
(c)  Thc  infatuation  of  'Alàu’ddln  for  Malik  Kàfùr,  also 
callcd  Malik  Nàib,  proved  fatal.  He  had  appointed  him 
commandcr-in-chief  of  the  empire  and  had  raised  him  to  the 
positi'on  of  chicf  minister.  As  a result,  Malik  Nàib  grew 
conceited.  He  became  a deadly  foe  o£  Alp  Khàn  the 
maternal  uncle  and  father-in-law  o£  Khizr  Khàn,  poisoned 
ihe  Sultàn’s  mind,  had  Alp  Khàn  executcd,  and  imprisbned 
and  exiied  Khizr  Khàn.  ‘On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Alp 
Khàn  and  the  impnsonment  and  exile  o£  Khizr  Khan,’  says 
Baranl,  ‘the  dynastv  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  fell.’  Baranl 
strcsses  the  point  only  to  set  off  and  bring  into  relief  the 
dcstructive  character  of  the  policy  Suitàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  had 
|)ursued  towards  the  end  o£  his  reign.  Given  suprcme 
powers  a despot  who  has  grown  old  and  lost  balancc  is 
likely  to  do  ìncalculable  harm.  His  weakness  means  the 
wcakness  of  thc  executive  and  is  attended  by  the  rise  o£ 
advcnturers  and  rival  factions.  Thc  enfeebled  mind  o£ 
‘Alàu’ddln  was  now  swayed  by  minions.  He  had  accepted 
a master  in  Malik  Nàib  ; hence  the  consequences.  The 
cxecution  of  Alp  Khàn,  and  thc  maltreatment  of  Khizr 
Khàn  madc  matters  worse.  At  this  critical  stage,  while 
troublcs  were  brewing  and  rebellion  raising  its  head,  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln  died.1 

His  dcath  was  followed  by  prolonged  anarchy  which, 
despite  Qutbu’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh’s  spasmodic  cfforts  at 
amclioration,  did  not  end  until  thc  establishment  of  the 
Tughluq  dynasty. 

Thc  Tughluq  power  reached  its  zenith  undcr  Sultàn 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  rapidly  degenerated  shortly 
aftcr  thc  dcath  of  Flroz  Shàh.  His  death  was,  thcrcforc,  the 

1 Baranl  does  not  give  the  date  of  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddln’s  death. 
But,  from  a statement  o£  his  regarding  the  accession  of  Qutbu’ddin 
MubarakShàh,  it  follows  that  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin’s  death  took  place 
iu  1316/716  (Barani — T.  F.  P.  381).  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  gives 
January  znd,  1316  as  the  date  of  his  death  ( Cambridge  History  of 
India,  III,  p.  xi9). 
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signal  for  rencwcd  anarchy.  Wcak  and  incapablc  rulcrs— 
Ghiyàsu’ddm  Tughluq  II,  Abu  Bakr,  Muhatnmad  Shah, 
Sikandar,  Mahmùd  II  and  Nusrat  Sbàh — came  to  thcthronc 
in  rapid  succcssion. 

Likc  ‘Alau’ddln  Khaljl,  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  gavc  his 
sons  no  cfficicnt  training  and  committcd  thc  samc  mistake 
of  saddling  thcm  with  authority  and  powcr  before  thcir 
time.  Hc  conferred  on  Prince  Fath  Khàn  thc  paraphernalia 
of  sovcreignty  with  the  permission  to  strike  coins  and  havc 
the  khutba  rcad  in  his  name.1  Fath  Khàn  as  well  as 
other  princes  formed  factions  of  their  own.  Their  jealousics 
and  hostilitics  culminated  latcr  in  wars  of  succession,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  the  stability  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Hindù  chiefs  rcalizing  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
defied  the  Sultàn  and  refused  any  longer  to  pay  taxes. 

The  Sayyid  rulers  who  next  wieldcd  the  sceptre  at 
Dehll  cannot  be  called  powerful.  None  of  them  was  able 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  As  a result  rebellions  and 
disturbances  continued.  The  degradation  oE  the  monarchy 
was  complete,  power  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  thc 
nobles.  Under  Muhammad  Shàh  and  ‘Àlam  Shih,  the  last 
two  Sayyid  rulers,  the  crown  of  Dehll  became  a bone  oE 
contention  between  the  ambitious  kings  of  Màlwa  and 
Jaunpur  on  the  onc  hand  and  the  nobles  of  Dehli  and 
Buhlol  Lodl,  thc  governor  of  Sarhind,  on  thc  other.  Anxious 
to  choose  a candidate  whom  they  could  overrule,  the  noblcs 
offered  the  crown  to  Buhlol  Lodl,  who  foundcd  the  Lodl 

first  two  Lodl  kings,  Buhlol  and  Sikandar  wcrc 

stronger  and  wiser  than  thc  last.  By  tact  and  a concilia- 

tory  policy  they  created  a party  sworn  to  support  thcm. 
Thus  they  were  able  to  wage  dcfensive  and  aggrcssive  wars 
and  to  re-establish  in  a way  the  prestigc  of  thc  monarchy. 
But  thc  third  ruier  Ibràhlm  Lodl  was  tactlcss.  Hc  came 

to  gricf  by  departing  froin  the  wise  cxamplc  of  his  pre- 

decessors.  Hc  lost  the  confidence  of  thc  nobles,  who  had 
hithcrto  formcd  thc  chief  support  o£  the  Lodl  monarchy, 

x Firishta  assigns  this  event  to  the  year  760  (A.D.  1358). 
Vide  the  Tàrikb-j  Firishta  (Bombay,  1831)  vol.  I,  p.  243.  C/. 
Edward  Thomas — C.  P.  K.  D.,  p,  297, 
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Consequently  rebellions  broke  ouc  in  differcnt  provinces — 
in  Bihàr,  in  the  Punjàb,  and  in  the  Doàb.  During  thesc 
disturbances  Bàbur  invaded  Itidia,  and,  atter  scvere  fighting, 
laid  thc  foundation  of  the  Mughul  Empire. 

In  short,  the  Dehll  Sultanate  sorely  lackcd  a constitution. 
a permanent  executive  or  legislative  body,  which  like  the 
Parliamcnt  of  medieval  England  would  have  continued  to 
function  irrespective  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  monarchs.  The 
excecdingly  great  powers  which  the  Sultàn  of  Dehll  enjoycd 
proved  highlv  detrimental  to  his  rule.  He  became 
conceited,  and  neglected,  or  was  inclined  to  neglect,  the 
advice  of  every  sagacious  and  wise  minister  in  the  rcalm. 
He  carried  all  before  him  as  long  as  he  was  powerfui.  But 
the  betrayal  of  the  slightest  weakness  on  his  part  was 
exploited  by  the  disaffected  nobles — hence  the  rcbcllions 
and  insurrections  which  iorin  a normal  featurc  of  thc 
political  history  of  India  in  the  ijth  and  iqth  cencuries. 

(2)  The  absence  of  a definite  and  rigid  law  of  succcs- 
sion  was  no  less  a cause  of  trouble.  The  fact  that  all  the 
Sultans  were  military  despots,  combined  with  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  meant  that  the  sword  was  the 
natural  method  of  settling  disputes.  The  want  of  a body  of 
disinterested  workers  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  com- 
bined  with  the  assumption  or  the  certainty  that  the  death 
of  a king  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  warfare,  made  thc 
Dehll  court  an  arena  for  powerful  candidatcs  and  parties 
contesting  for  sovereignty.  The  candidates  were  recruitcd 
from  within  the  ruling  dynasty  as  long  as  it  was  practicable ; 
otherwise  power  was  seized  by  ambitious  advcnturers. 
Hencc  the  frequent  changes  of  dynasties. 

As  a rule,  a dynasty  was  capable  o£  producing  two  or 
three  capable  rulers,  after  which  it  deteriorated.  This  dcte- 
rioration  was  inevitable  because  of  the  increasing  Indianiza- 
tion  which  followed.  Although  thc  popular  story  of  Sultàn 
4Alàu'ddln  Khaljl’s  adventures  to  win  the  hand  of  Padminl 
of  Chittor  is  not  correct  yet  his  marriagcs  with  Kamlà 
Devl,  wife  o£  Raja  Karan  of  Gujaràt  and  Princess  Jhitàì, 
daughter  of  Ràm  Deo  of  Deoglr  cannot  be  dcnicd.  As 
thc  saying  goes  annas  'ala  dìn-i  mulàk-i  him  the  Sulfcan’s 
cxample  must  havc  been  followed  by  the  Turkish  amirs. 
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Furthcr,  princc  Khizr  Khin’s  ioiposing  marriagc  with  Dcval 
Dcvl  crcatcd  an  atmosphcre  which  intcnsified  the  proccss 
o£  Indianization.  And  Indianization  cncrvated  the  manly 
Turk.  That  thc  Hindu-Turkish  matrimonial  ailiancc  was 
not  always  capablc  o£  producing  a man  o£  strong  charactcr 
is  shown  by  the  story  o£  Flroz  Shah  bin  Rajab  (1351-1388), 
lìis  wcakncsscs  and  incffectivc  wars.  How  Rajab’s  marriage 
was  contracted  with  Naila,  the  daughter  o£  Rana  Mall 
Bhattl  o£  Abohar  is  described  by  Shams  Siraj  ‘Afif.1  The 
fruit  o£  this  marriage  was  Flroz  Shàh,  who  was  not  a good 
warrior  in  that  agc  o£  warrior  kings.  Henceforth  the  Dehll 
monarchy  was  degraded  and  the  Sultàn’s  prestige  was 
undermined.  The  dying  cyes  o£  Flroz  Shàh  witncssed  the 
risc  o£  niean  factions  in  the  State  and  che  outbreak  o£ 
a struggle  which  later  flared  into  a civil  war  and  sounded 
thc  knell  ofthe  Tughluq  dynasty. 

(3)  The  slave  system  had  been  originally  and  primarily 
a sourcc  o£  great  strength  to  Muslim  rule  in  India,  whichhad 
in  fact  been  founded  and  consolidated  by  the  mamluks — 
by  Qutbu’ddln  Aibak,  by  Shamsu’ddln  Iltutmish,  and  by 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban.  Their  careers  amply  prove  that 
they  had  received  a sound  training.  Slavery  both  provided 
a test  o£  capability  and  character  and  gave  opportunities  for 
advancement.  So  long  as  the  institution  of  slavery  at  its 
bcst  flourished,  an  able  ruler  was  always  forthcoming, 
but  with  the  detericration  of  slavery  the  supply  was  cut  off 
at  thc  source.  Balban  was  the  last  product  of  the  true 
system  of  slavery.  After  him  the  system  was  so  corrupted 
that  it  ceased  to  produce  men  of  character.  The 
slaves  of  the  Khaljl  and  Tughluq  periods  werc  far 
£rom  being  faithful  and  brave.  Malik  Kàfur  was  a 
slave  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  Hc  behaved  most 
disgracefully  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master  and  even 
aftcr  his  death.  Malik  Tàghl  was  a siave  o£  Sultàn 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  but  he  revolted  likc  scveral 
others  and  deficd  his  master.  Flroz  Shàh  increascd  the 
number  o£  his  siaves  far  morc  than  any  o£  his  predeccssors 
had  donc.  When  he  sent  one  o£  his  slaves,  Malik  Qabui^ 


£ *Afif Tarikh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  (Bib.  Ind.)  pp.  36-37. 
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to  Suljan  Sikandar  o£  Lakhnautl,  thc  latter  askcd  i£  his 
master  had  other  servants  like  him.  Malik  Qabùl  replied 
that  he  was  a slave  in  the  second  palace,  and  that  10,000 
men  as  good  as  he  kept  watch  over  the  palace  o£  his 
sovereign.  Sultan  Sikandar  was  amazed  to  hear  this.1 
According  to  the  Tàrtkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  the  number  o£ 
Sultàn  Flroz  Shah’s  slaves  amounted  to  one  Iakh.a  Accord- 
ìng  to  ‘Allt,  the  contemporary  historian,  it  came  to  one 
lakh  and  eighty  thousand.3  A separate  department  with 
a large  staff  o£  officers  had  to  be  kept  for  their  manage- 
mcnt.4  The  Sultan  had  swelled  their  ranks  indiscriminately. 
Many  o£  the  Hindus,  but  nominally  converted  to  Islam, 
had  been  accepted  as  slaves.  They  were  neither  loyal 
nor  faithful.  They  were  men  of  low  morals^  governed  by 
sordid  ambitions.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Sultan 
Flroz  they  had  proved  themselves  a curse  to  the  empire  and 
thcir  intrigues  heightened  the  disorders  and  troubles 
which  clouded  his  closing  years.  Far  from  serving  the 
State  by  crushing  ics  rebellions  or  advancing  its  frontiers 
hke  the  slaves  of  the  i^th  century  they  drained  the  State 
exchec|uer. 

(4)  The  governmental  organization  in  the  Sultanate 
pcriod  was  far  from  efficient.  lhe  piovincial  and  central 
governments  were  not  well  knit  together.  The  wall  or 
the  provincial  governor  was  endowed  with  almost  absolute 
power,  since  he  had  an  army  and  a treasury  of  his  own, 
and  exercised  the  powers  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects. 
Hc  was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  rebellion.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  was  only  too  prone  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  o£  establishing  his  own  independence,  and 
even  of  usurping  the  throne  of  Dehll.  The  history  of  the 
Mamluk,  Khaljl  and  Tugliluq  dynasties  is  replete  with  the 
rebcllions  of  provincial  governors.  Baranl  tells  us  how 
Tughral,  the  governor  of  Bengal,  revolted  against  Balban 
and  assumcd  the  title  of  Sultàn  Mughlsu’ddln.  The 
disaffected  noblcs  encouraged  him  saying,  ‘Sulj;àn  Balban 

r ‘ Afif : Tàrtkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  160-61. 

2 Quoced  by  Firishta  (Bonibay),  Vol.  I,  p.  270. 

3 4A£if : Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  270. 

4 Ibid,  271. 
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has  grown  old,  and  has  senc  both  of  his  sons  to  checkmate 
the  Mongols,  Take  up  hence  (O  Tughral  !)  thc  chatr 
{parasol);  be  a king  and  set  your  face  against  Balban/1 

(5)  The  Hindu  opposition  was  another  forcc  with 
which  these  rulers  had  to  contend.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
jin  India  were  Hindus.  Every  Muslim  conqueror  had  of 
nccessity  to  measure  swords  with  tliem.  Even  aftcr  they 
were  defeatcd  in  the  field  they  had  to  be  treated  with 
consideration,  as  no  administrative  machinery  could  function 
and  no  government  could  be  established  without  their  co- 
operation.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Arabs,  the 
pioneers  of  Musliin  rule  in  Sind  as  well  as  the  Turks,  the 
pioneers  o£  Muslim  rule  in  Hindustàn,  employed  Hindus 
in  the  agricultural  and  revenue  departments. 

Some  historians2  are  o£  opinion  that  Hindus  were  ex- 
cluded  from  all  offices  by  the  Sultans  of  Dehlì.  But  this 
cannot  be  accepted  in  view  o£  the  contemporary  evidence 
to  the  contrary.3  While  describing  Baiban’s  triumphant 
ceturn  after  crushing  Tughral’s  rebellion  in  Bengal,  Baranl 
twice  refers  favourably  to  the  Hindus.  In  the  first  instance 
we  are  told  that  through  whichever  town  or  rcgion  the 
Sultàn  passed,  the  qazis,  the  ‘ulamà,  the  mashaikh  as  well 
as  the  karkuns,  the  mutasarrifs,  the  rajas,  the  chaudhrts 
and  the  muqaddams  advanced  with  their  presents  to  offer 
him  congratuiations.  They  were  honoured  in  return  with 
royal  favours  and  robes.4  Again,  we  are  told  that  as  the 
Sultàn  entered  Dehll  all  persons,  whether  Musalmàns,  Hindus , 
Turks  or  Tajiks,  who  held  offices  o£  honour  or  owned  land 
or  had  been  granted  in'àm  (free  gift),  came  to  pay  their 
tespects  to  the  Sultàn  and  were  grantcd  many  favours  and 
robes  o£  honour.5  Far  from  being  excluded  from  office  or 
neglccted,  thc  Hindus  constituted  an  important  factor  in 
the  politics  o£  Dehli,  and  Hindù  chiefs  and  officials  were 
paid  in  return  for  their  services  to  the  State  by  grants  of 

1 Barani:  Tàrikh-i  F'troz  Shahi  (Bib.  Ind.)  p.  82 

2 Smith  remarks  that  ‘He  (Balban)  refused  to  employj  Hindu 
officials/  ( Oxford  History  of  India,  1919,  p.  228)  , 

3 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta  (G.O.S.),  pp.  xxxiii,  ff. 

4 Barani:,  Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  106* 

5 Ibid,  p.  108 
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land  or  by  assignmcnts,  Baranl  shows  clearly  how  thc 
Hindus,  like  Muslims,  hcld  in'àm  or  land  frec  from  assess- 
mcnt.  They  were  required  to  collect  revenue  from  the 
peasants  and  remic  it  to  the  exchequer.  Presumably  the 
Hindus  acted  both  as  assessors  and  collectors  of  revenue. 
They  performed  a work  on  which  depended  the  welfare  o£ 
the  country  as  well  as  the  prosperity  o£  the  government. 
In  other  words,  the  Hindus  controlled  the  local  administra- 
tion  o£  che  Muslitn  state  in  India. 

Firishta1  testifies  early  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Jalalu’ddln 
Khaljl  to  the  existence  of  several  Hindu  rajasof  consequence. 
iThe  Fatàwa-i  Jahàndàrì  of  Baranl  equally  testifies  to  the 
existence  o£  Hindu  chiefs.  In  a special  chapter  on  the 
jizya  and  the  kharaj  even  the  Fiqh-i  Firoz  Shàht  treats  of 
the  Hindus.  Thus  it  becomes  difficult  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Hindù  chiefs  and  rajas,  throughout  the  period,  holding 
and  owning  large  districts  and  estates.  They  were  expected 
to  pay  kharaj2  to  the  royal  officers  at  specific  seasons,  and 
as  long  as  they  made  their  payment  regularly  no  interference 
whatever  was  made  in  their  internal  administration.  It 
seems  that  the  Muslim  conquest  produced  but  little  change 
in  the  rural  areas,  for  the  country  districts  at  a discance 
from  the  metropolis  and  the  provincial  capital  remained 
practically  independent  under  Hindù  chìefs;  and  assÌgnments 
were  given  to  Hindus  on  lands  and  they  were  expecced  to 
raise  the  local  revenue  and  pay  it  to  the  exchequer. 

In  rural  India  the  peasantry  was  entircly  Hindu;  even 
in  urban  areas  the  agrarian,  revenue  and  fiscal  departments 
were  manned  by  Hindus.  Occasionally  the  Hindus  formed 
thc  rank  and  file  o£  a rebel  prince.  Such  was  the  case  wtth 
Malik  Chhajjù.  When  he  revolted  againsc  Sultàn  Jalalu'd- 
din  Khaljl  he  rccruited  Hindus  freely  in  his  army.  At  the 
head  o£  an  enormous  following  of  Rawacs — the  tcrm 
Ziyau’ddln  Baranl  employs  for  the  Hindus — he  marched 
against  the  Khaljl  ruler. 


1 Firishta  (Bombay),  vol.  I,  p.  154 

2 The  vi(ord  jsharàj  here  means  tribute  in  a gcnerai  sense.  Cf. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam , II,  p.  902 
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It  is  true  the  Hindus  in  the  Sultanate  period  did  not 
liold  as  many  and  as  high  positions  as  they  did  later  under 
the  Mughul  empcrors.  But  this  was  partly  due  to  a dearth 
o£  capablc  hands  among  thsin  and  partly  to  thc  general 
distrust  and  jealousy  of  the  rival  Muslim  candidates.  Still 
Sultan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  did  not  hesitate  to  raise 
a capable  Hindu,  Ratan1  by  name,  even  to  the  ofEce  of  a 
provincial  governor.  Another  Hindu  named  Dhàra  Dhar 
was  appointed  iNlaib  Wazlr  of  Deoglr2  and  head  o£  the 
Dlwan-i  Uslùb.3 

It  seems  that  the  Hindus  were  not  only  an  essential 
part  of  the  Dehll  empire,  but,  what  is  more,  they  formed 
an  imperinm  in  imperio.  The  Muslim  governing  class 
consistmg  o£  the  Sultàn  and  the  walis  (provincial  governors) 
had  their  sphere  of  control  limited  to  the  towns;  it  was  the 
Hindù  chief  who  was  the  hnk  between  the  provincial 
governor,  usually  a Muslim,  and  the  Hindù  peasants. 
Tliere  was  no  love  lost  between  the  Muslim  wàlì,  and  the 
Hindù  intermediary.  Each  was  suspicious  of  the  other. 
And  while  the  Muslim  master  was  content  to  leave  the 
Hindù  chief  alone  and  let  hiin  enjoy  a large  measure  of 
independence  as  long  as  he  paid  his  dues,  the  latter  would 
avail  himself  o£  every  opportumty  for  collecting  money  and 
accumulating  the  sinews  of  war.  He  bided  his  time.  At 
tiines  he  would  tyrannize  over  the  peasantry,  ac  others  he 
would  become  arrogant  and  politically  disaffected.  Given 
thc  slightest  opportunity  he  would  assert  his  complete 
indcpendence  and  would  refuse  to  pay  his  ducs  co  the 
Musiim  wàll  (governor).  That  is  why  the  kings  of  Dehll 
had  one  after  another  co  adopt  repressive  measures.  Balban, 
‘Alàu’dtlln  Khaljl  and  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  have  left 
behind  records  o£  their  policy  m this  respcct.  Experience 
had  taught  each  of  them  that  the  Elindù  peasantry  could 
undcr  no  circumstances  be  neglected,  and  could  not  be  left 
to  be  exploited  by  the  Hindù  chiefs  or  intermediarics;  and 
that  the  latter  could  not  with  impunity  be  allowed  to  accu- 
niuÌate  treasures.  When  analysing  the  causes  of  rcbellions* 
Suljan  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji  found  che  increasingly  great 

1 The  Rehle  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  8 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.).  p.  501. 

3 Hajfm  ddabir , III.  p.  874. 
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powcrs  of  thc  Hindù  chicfs  to  bc  thc  principal  causc;  and 
he  set  abouc  curtailing  thcm. 

Ic  was  too  much  to  hope  that  thesc  Hindu  chiefs, 
masters  of  the  pcasantry  and  posscssed  of  a considerable 
military  force,  and  masters  of  thcir  domains,  enjoying  rich 
Jegacies,  and  having  a long  and  unbroken  local  indepen- 
dcnce,  would  always  bc  loyal  to  the  Muslim  governors. 
Few  Muslim  rulers,  thercfore,  had  a peaceful  time.  Whilst 
the  strongest  of  them  wrcstled  with  the  hot-headcd  Hindù 
chicfs,  the  weakest  fell  victims  to  the,  chaos  produced  by 
the  Hindù  rebellions. 

(6)  The  Mongol  raids. 

The  Mongol  hordes  of  Chinglz  Khàn  constitutcd  in  the 
I3th  and  i^th  centuries  a great  menace  to  the  peace  of 
India.  For  the  most  part  they  remained  massed  on  the 
Indus,  and  raidcd  frequently  into  the  interior,  plundering 
at  times  up  to  the  gates  of  Dehll  and  Amroha.  Balban 
mentions  their  unfailing  irruptions  from  year  to  year. 
‘These  accursed  wretches  (Mongols)  have...*  says  he,  ‘set 
their  mind  on  plundering  India.  They  have  raided  and 
plundered  Lahore,  which  is  an  outpost  of  our  empire.  No 
year  passes  that  they  do  not  come  here  and  plunder  the 
villages.’1  Accordingly  Balban  threw  himself  into  the  work 
of  defence — fortifying  the  frontiers,  disciplining  the  army, 
and  keeping  it  ready  for  war  at  the  capital  with  a view  to 
marching  at  a moment’s  notice  against  the  enemy.  As  a 
result  he  could  not  travel  frequently,  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  done,  to  thc  distant  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  where 
rebellion  was  engendered.  The  disaffected  nobles  incited 
Tughral,  the  governor  of  Bengal  (1279),  to  rebei  on  the 
ground  that  Balban  was  too  busy  with  the  Mongols  to 
think  of  crushing  him.  For  the  Sultans  of  Dehli,  they 
contended,  there  could  be  no  engagement  more  absorbing 
and  more  imperative  than  confronting  the  Mongols  and 
repulsing  them.  Neither  the  Sultan  nor  his  sons  could 
possibly  give  it  up  ; nor  could  they  turn  to  Lakhnautl 
without  neglecting  the  Mongol  invasions,2 

1 Barani:  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  50.-51 

2 Idem , p.  82. 
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The  above  illustratcs  fully  well  how  thc  Mongol  raids 
gave  a lever  to  the  forces  o£  discontent.  In  their  raids  the 
turbulent  elements  in  the  country — the  disaffection  ot  the 
Hindu  chiefs,  the  jealousies  and  revolts  of  the  maliks  and 
amirs  and  the  prevaience  of  robbery  and  brigandage — 
found  great  stimulus.  A strong  government  alone  could 
cope  with  the  situation. 

With  the  increasingly  pressing  demand  for  an  invinciblc 
army  on  thc  frontiers,  and  at  the  capital,  as  well  as  for  new 
fortifìcations  connnanding  the  route  o£  thc  Mongols,  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  military  commanders.  Piaccd  in 
charge  o£  great  forts  o£  strategic  importance  or  holding. 
commissions  in  the  army  they  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
state.  They  did  not  refrain  from  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
when  the  executive  became  weak  and  from  assuining  sove- 
reignty  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
history  of  the  great  military  generals — Iltùtmish,  comman- 
dant  of  the  fcrtress  of  Budàun  under  Qutbu’ddin  Aibak  • 
Jalalu’ddìn  Fìroz  KhaljT,  muster-master  under  Kaiqubàd; 
and  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq,  the  warden  of  the  marches  and 
governor  of  Dipàlpur  under  Qutbu’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh — 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  above. 

The  vanquished  Mongols  and  those  who  like  Ulghd 
Khan,1  a descendant  of  Chingiz  Khàn,  accepted  employ- 
ment  under  the  Sultans  o£  Dehll  were  potential 
enemies.  On  his  defeat  by  the  forces  of  Sultàn 
Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  Ulghù  Khan  embraced  Islàm,  and 
scttled  in  company  with  his  3,000  countrymen  in  the 
suburbs  of  Dehil.  They  were  granted  estates,  and  were 
afterwards  known  .as  amìràn-i  jadtda  (new  amirs).  But 
they  roused  the  suspicions  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  who 
put  thousands  of  them  to  the  sword — a tragedy  known  in 
history  as  the  massacre  of  the  new  Musalmans.  This 
aiienated  the  survivors  who  cherished  their  grievances  and 
later  created  or  exploited  disturbances  in  the  country. 

In  spite  of  their  destructive  character  the  Mongol  raids 
had  exercised  a kind  of  salutary  effect  on  the  military  history, 
of  tlie  Sultanate.  Since  the  time  o£  Utùtmish  Mongol- 


x Baraui:  Tarikb-i  Ftroz  Shàbi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  219 
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phobia  had  acted  a s a great  incentive  to  the  Sultans  o£ 
Dehll.  When,  however,  che  Mongol  attacks  ceased  under 
Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  the  military  superiority 
and  morale  o£  the  Sultanate  was  undermined.  Decay  set  in. 
AU  the  successors  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  including 
the  much-applauded  Fìroz,  weresadly  lacking  inthe  cssentiaL 
attributes  of  a warrior-king,  and  the  standard  of  ability 
was  generaliy  low  among  the  rulers  o£  DehlL  The 
dcmoralization  o£  the  army;  the  disloyalty  and  corrupcion 
o£  the  military  leaders,  who  were  divided  into  rival  facticns; 
the  insecurity  o£  the  frontier  and  che  defencelessness  o£  the 
fortresses  commanding  the  traditional  Mongol  route  in 
the  time  o£  Nasiru’ddln  Mahmud  II,  the  last  o£  the 
Tughluq  monarchs,  facilitated  the  rapid  progress  o£  Tlmur> 
whose  succcss  was  symptomatic  o£  a declme  that  had  already 
taken  placc. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TUGHLUQ  DYNASTY 

Of  thc  fivc  dynasties  of  the  Sultanatc  pcriod,  thc 
Tughluq  dynasty  occupies  thc  middle  position  ; and  ìts 
opcning  scenes,  scaged  in  the  reign  of  Sulfan  Ghiyasirddm 
Tughluq,  thc  founder  of  thc  dynasty,  and  in  thac  of  his  son, 
«that  grossly  niisunderstood  monarch,  Sultan  Muhanmiad, 
mark  the  zenith  of  Muslim  rule  in  India  beforc  thc 
Mughuls. 

Ibn  Battuta1  and  Shams  Siraj2  ‘Atlf  both  assign  the 
arrival  of  Tughluq  in  lndia  to  the  reign  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’- 
ddln  Khalji.  lbn  Battuta  informs  us  that  Tughlucj  came  to 
Sind  in  a miserable  condition.  He  was  then  ìn  the  service 
of  a certain  merchant  under  whom  he  worked  as  a shepherd. 
This  occurred  during  the  reign  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl,  when 
the  governor  of  Sind  was  his  brother,  Ulugh  Khàn.3 
Tughluq  entered  his  service  and  was  attached  to  his  person. 
Ulugh  Khàn  enrolled  him  among  the  infantry.  Later  his 
bravery  became  known,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  cavalry. 
Afterwards,  he  was  instailed  as  one  of  the  mtnor  amirs 
( umàra-i  sighàr ),  and  Ulugh  Khàn  made  him  his  superin- 
tendent  of  the  stable  (amìrul  khail).  Finally  he  became 
one  of  the  great  amirs  ( umarà-i  kibar)  and  was  named  Malik 
Ghàzl.  Ibn  Battuta  saw  an  inscription  on  the  principal 
place  of  prayer  in  the  greatmosque  at  Multàn — the  mosque4 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  orders  of  Tughluq — say- 
ing,  T have  fought  twenty-nine  battles  with  thc  Tartars,  and 
have  defeated  them.  Hence  I have  been  named  Malik-il 

j ( a ) B.  N.  MS.,  909  £. 

(b)  Def.  et  Sang.,  III,  pp.  201-202 

2 Afi£  : Tartkh-i  F'troz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  36. 

3 His  name  was  AÌmàs  Beg,  and  his  title  Ulugh  Khàn. 
Firishta:  Bombay,  Vol.  I.  pp.  174»  17$,  180,  189.  Defrèmery’s 
text  gives  the  word  as  ‘Ulu  Khàn/  De£.  et  Sang.,  III,  p.  202,  Cf. 
LThe  Rehla  (G.O sS.),  p.  47.. 

4 The  existence  o£  this  mosque  is  attested  to  by  Amir  Khusrau 
,in  hìs  Tughluq  Nàma , p,  63.  (See  p.  40  infra,) 
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Ghazl’.  Says  Ibn  Battufa,  ‘When  Sultan  Qutbu’ddln 
Mubarak  Shàh  ascended  the  throne,  hc  made  Tughluq 
governor  oi  Dlpalpùr,  and  his  son  Jauna  superintendent 
oE  the  royai  stable  {arnìrul  khail)'± 

‘Afif  is  not  so  inEormative  as  Ibn  Batjuta,  but  hc  strikes 
a different  note.  Hea  holds  that  the  three  brothers,  Tugh- 
luq,  Rajab  and  Abu  Bakr,  came  to  Dehll  from  Khurasan 
during  the  reign  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln,  who  showed  them 
great  kindness,  employing  tliem  at  his  court.  Tughluq 
fared  extraordinarily  well,  and  profoundly  impressed  the 
Sultàn,  who  made  him  governor  o£  Dipàlpur.® 

Both  these  authorities  agree  that  Tughluq  came  to  India 
tn  thc  time  o£  Sultàn  ‘ Alàu’ddln,  that  he  rose  to  the  rank  o£ 
great  amlr,  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  o£  being  the  grea- 
test  warrior  o£  the  age  and  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
command  o£  the  imperial  armies  which  marched  against  the 
Mongols  every  time  they  invaded  India.  That  Tughluq 
rose  so  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India  to  the  highest  offices 
o£  responsibility  and  was  awarded  the  greatest  possible 
distinctions,  so  much  so  that  he  secured  the  hand  o£  a 
daughter4  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  is  not  convincing.  The 
information  given  by  Firishta,  who  traces  thc  rise  o£  Tugh- 
luq  from  the  time  o£  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Baiban  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.  He  says5  ; — 

“The  historians  o£  India,  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest,  having  been  careless,  none  o£  them  ascertained 


1 Literally,  superintmdent  of  horses.  Vide  the  Rehla  (G.O.S.), 
p.  48.  It  should  be  noted  that  Tughluq  was  appointed  governor 
o£  Dipàlpur  by  ‘Alàu'ddin  ghdji.  S.ultati  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak 
Shàh  subsequently  confirmed  hitn  in  that  post. 

2 A£i£ : Tàrjkh-i  Fìroz  Shahì  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  36 

3 Dipàlpur  is  the  modern  spelling.  Formerly  it  was  spelt 
Dibalpur  or  Deobalpur.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a village  in  the 
Montgomery  district  o£  the  Panjab 

4 [This  follows  from  Ibn  Battuta’s  account  o£  Mas‘ùJ  Khàn,  a 
brother  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Mas*ùd  Kha n’s 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  I£hìlji.  But  Ibn 
hattùta’s  statement  remains  unconfirmed.  Vjde  the  Rehla  (G.Q.S.), 
f.  85 

5 Firishta  (Bombay),  I,  pp.  230-31 
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thc  origin  and  descent  o£  the  Tughluq  kings.  Wheo 
early  in  the  reign  o£  the  emperor  Nuru’ddln  Muham- 
mad  Jahanglr,  the  writer  o£  these  pages* 
Muhammad  Qasim  Firishta,  arrived  in  the  city  o£ 
Lahore  ( Lahaur ) on  behalf  o£  the  Sultàn-i  c asr  (lord 
o£  the  times),  Ibràhlm  ‘Àdil  Shàh,  he  enquired  there 
o£  some  c£  the  peopie  given  to  reading  and  learned 
in  the  history  o£  Indian  kings  about  the  origin, 
descent  and  £amily  o£  Tughluq  Shàh.  They  said:: 
4We  too  have  £ound  no  express  mention  about  it  in 
any  book;  but  in  these  parts  it  is  generally  held  that 
Malik  Tughluq,  the  father  o£  King  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Tughluq  Shàh,  was  one  o£  the  Turkish  slaves  ofKÌng 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban;  that  he  married  into  a local  Jàt 
family,1  and  that  King  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  was 
the  fruit  o£  that  marriage.,, 

Firishta  has  been  in  the  main  followed  by  the  Hindu 
historian  o£  the  iyth  century,  Sujàn  Rài,  the  author  o£  the 
Khulàsàtu ’t-T avarìkh .a  Firishta’s  version  may  therefore  be 
rcgarded  as  approximately  true. 

It  follows  that  in  the  age  of  Balban,  Muslim  adven- 
turers  took  unto  themselves  Hindù  wives,  though  the  prac- 
tice  had  begun  as  early  as  the  Arab  conquest  o£  Sind. 
According  to  the  Chach  Nàma 3 Muhammad  bin  Qàsim 
had  marned  Làdl,  a wife  o£  Ràjà  Dàhir.  Later  Muham- 


1 An  appendix  in  Elliot,  I,  (507),  contains  a note  on  the  Jat s, 
but  a much  clearer  one  will  be  found  in  Tod's  Rajasthan , edited  by 
Grooke,  Yol.  I,  p.  127.  The  sum  and  substance  is  that  the  Jats 
were  connected  with  the  Rajputs.  Both  originated  from  the  eariy 
Central  Asian  invaders.  While  their  leaders  became  Rpjputs,  the 
lower  orders  became  Jàt  peasants. 

2 Sujàn  Rài  says : ‘Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  Shàh,  for- 
merly  known  as  Qhàzi  Malik,  a king  o£  Turkish  descent,  bore  the 
name  of  Malik  Tughluq  Shàh.  He  was  one  o£  the  slaves  o£ 
ffiiiyasu’ddin.  his  mother  being  from  a Jàt  tribe  of  the  Panjàb. 
( KhtilàsatuuTavmkh  MS„  F.  95.  School  o£  Orientai  Studies, 
London). 

3 (a)  B.  M„  Or,  1787,  p.  183. 

(b)  Elaig,  Sir  Wolseley : The  Cambridge  History  of  India* 

m.  P.  5. 
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mad  of  Ghor  is  said1 2  to  have  married  a Hindu  princess  of 
Uch(ii75).  The  examples  sct  by  their  chiefs  must  have 
encouraged  the  rank  and  file  of  Muslims  to  take  Hindù 
wivcs.  One  is  led  to  such  a conclusion  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability  that  the  earliesc  Muslim  conquerors  and  settlers 
had  come  to  India  unaccompanied  by  women.  Thc  scarcity 
of  women  of  their  own  religion,  and  their  resolution  to 
make  permanent  homes  in  Hindustàn,  combined  with  a 
natural  desire  to  increase  thcir  progeny,  forced  these  Mus- 
lims  to  intermarry  with  the  Hindus  with  whom  thcy  were 
thrown  into  contact.  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  almost 
all  conquering  peoples.  They  have  either  ìntermarned  or 
made  concubines  of  the  native  womcn. 

The  first  notice  of  the  practice  in  the  annals  of  Muslim 
India  is  the  seizure  of  the  harcm  of  Rài  Karan  of  Gujaràt 
by  Almàs  Bcg  Ulugh  Khàn  and  Malik  Nusrat  Khàn,  and 
the  marriage  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddìn  Khaljl  to  Kamala  Devl. 
Her  daughter,  Deval  Devl,  who  had  sought  sbelter  with 
Ràm  Deo  of  Deoglr,  was  iater  recovered  and  married  to 
prince  Khizr  Khàn. 

The  sccond  instance  is  mentioned  by  4AfIf,  who  informs 
us  that  Sultàn  Tughluq  desired  to  marry  Rajab  into  the 
family  of  one  of  the  Rais  of  Dipàlpur.  This  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln,  when  Tughluq  was 
the  governor  of  Dlpàlpìir.  Rajab  was  his  youngcr  brother. 
Tughluq,  however,  resolved  to  marry  Rajab  to  the  daughter 
of  Kànà  Mall  Bhattl  of  Abohar.  The  marriage  proposal 
was  at  first  refused,  but  Tugiiluq  coerced3  the  Rànà  into 
accepting  it.  The  marriage  took  place  about  1307  during 

1 Op.  cit.9  p,  38. 

2 ‘As  he  (fughluq)  was/  says  4Afif,  ‘making  enquiries...ne 
was  informed  that  the  daughter  of  Rànà  Mall  Bhatti  was  extremely 

handsome In  those  days  the  great-grandfather  of  this  historian, 

namely  Malik  S*àdu’l-Mulk  Shihàb  ‘Afif,  was  the  governor  of 
Abohar  on  behalf  of  Sultàn  Tughluq.  In  consultation  with  him 
Suftàn  Tughluq  sent  some  exceptionaliy  wise  and  clever  men  to 
Rànà  Mall  with  a marriage  proposal.  |When  the  proposal  was 
made  on  behalf  of  Sultàn  Tughluq,  Rànà  Mall,  through  his  ex- 
treme  arrogance  and  haughtiness,  began  to  utter  improper  and  un- 
becoming  words.  When  the  intelligence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
marriage  proposal  was  conveycd  to  Sultàn  Tughluq  he  again  consult- 
cd  my  great-grandfather.  After  much  discussion  it  was  resolved 
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thc  rcign  of  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  whosc  marriagcs  with 
Hindu  princ esses  seem  to  havc  created  a congenial 
atmosphere.  The  example  set  by  the  emperor  and  his  son, 
prince  Khizr  Khan,  was  probably  foliowcd  by  many  of  the 
nobles*  And  in  view  of  the  information  given  by  ‘Aflf 
rcgarding  thc  marriage  at  Abohar  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
withheld  that  this  was  the  age  ot  therapidmixing  of  Hindu- 
Muslim  blood. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  last-mentioncd  marriage 
diflEers  characteristically  from  its  prototypes.  It  was  not 
personal  but  political.  Of  the  need  for  such  an  alliance 
there  was  no  better  judge  than  Ghazl  Malik  Tughluq.  He 
had  a personal  experience  ot  the  diflficulties  with  which  a 
Muslim  governor  was  confronted  in  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  Hindus.  He  knew,  also,  what  Ibn  Battuta  latcr 
noted,  the  Hindu  contempt  for  ^the  Muslim.  Pcrhaps  he 
wanted  to  remove  the  causes  of  friction  alienating  one  people 
frotn  the  other.  The  idea  underlying  this  marriage  was  to 
remove  from  Muslim  rule  the  stigma  of  foreign  rule.  The 
favour  he  showed  to  his  new  sister-in-law  Blbl  Naila  or 
Kadbanu — an  honorific  conferred  upon  her  by  Ghazi  Malik 
Tughluq  — is  highly  significant. 

Rajab  had  already  two  wives,1  probably  Muslim  wives, 

that  Sultàn  Tughluq  should  go  to  Ràna  Mall’s  villages,  and  demand 
payment  in  a lump  sum  instead  of  by  instalments  of  the  annual 
revenue.  On  the  following  day  Sultàn  Tughluq  went  to  Rànà 
Mall’s  villages  and  demanded  cash  payment  of  the  annual  revenue. 
He  subjected  the  muqaddams  and  chandhris ... to  hardship.  The 
whole  of  Rànà  Mall's  government  was  confounded,  and  the  people 
as  a whole  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  When  after 
a few  days  Rànà  Mall’s  subjects  were  extremely  hard  pressed,  his 
mother...came  crying...into  his  house  and  spoke  in  despair.  At 
that  time  Rànà  Mall’s  daughter,  the  would-be  mother  of  Sultàn 
Firoz,  stood  in  the  courtyard.  On  seeing  her  grandmother  cry, 
she  enquired  the  reason.  ‘I  cry,’  replied  the  grandmother,  *for  fear 
of  your  life.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  Sultàn  Tughluq  would  not  have 
subjected  the  people  here  to  so  great  coercion/  Thereupon  the 
daughter  said, ‘O  grandmother ! If  by  giving  me  away  so  many 
of  your  subjects  can  be  relieved  you  should  accept  the  marriage 
proposal...’  f'Afif : Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz  Shàh'i , pp,  36-39). 

1 ‘Sipah-Sàlàr  Rajab  had  no  other  child,  either  son  or  daughter, 
from  Bibi  Kadbànu.  Xhose  who  say  that  Malik  Qujbu’ddin  was  "a 
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and  by  cach  he  had  a son.  Onc  was  called  QutbuMdln 
and  thc  othcr  Ibrahlm.  But,  Blbl  Naila  or  Kadbanù  was 
hcld  in  highcr  cstccm  than  the  senior  wives  o f Rajab.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  hcr  son,  Flroz.1  Ghazl  Malik 
Tughluq  dotcd  on  both.  In  accordance  with  a promise  hc 
had  made  to  Blbl  Naila  he  continued  to  bestow  special 
attention  on  Fkoz  as  long  as  he  lived.  Aifter  his  death, 
Flroz  was  specially  favoured  by  Sultàn  Muhammad.  On  thc 
death  of  the  latter,  he  became  king  in  spite  of  other 
claimants  to  the  thronc.  His  brothers  Qutbu’ddln  and 
Ibràhlm  were  overlooked  in  spite  of  their  seniority.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  in  the  list  of  Sultàn 
Flroz’s  courtiers. 

It  is  true  that  the  method  Ttighluq  adopted  to  win  the 
hand  of  Blbl  Naila  for  lus  brother,  Rajab,  was  not  laudable. 
But  it  must  bc  acknowledgcd  that  Tughluq  did  or  was 
prepared  to  do  in  the  i^th  ccntury  what  fcw  would  think 
of  doing  now  in  the  20th.  To  accomplish  his  objcct  he 
waged  no  war  against  the  ruler  of  Abohar.  Tughluq 
rcgarded  the  Hindù  aristocrats,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ruling 
family  of  Rànà  Mall  Bhattl  of  Abohar,  ashis  equals  socially; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  Muslim  custom 
scnt  a marriage-proposal  through  some  select  officers.  They 
were  cxpectcd  to  broach  the  matter  tactfully  to  the  Ràja, 
to  propitiate  him,  to  win  his  goodwill  and  to  take  fuli  carc 
not  to  injure  his  fcelings.  When  Rànà  Mall  spurned  the 
proposal  and  despised  Tugliluq,  thc  latter  had  no  choice 
lcft.  Hc  had  to  be  stern  ìn  order  to  convince  thc  Rànà 
that  the  man  whose  proposal  he  spurned  was  no  ordinary 
man,  that  he  was  a man  of  his  word  and  was  far  supcrior 
to  the  Ràna  in  every  respect. 

Whilc  we  possess  a wealth  of  detail  about  the  marriage 

brother  of  Firoz  Shàh  speak  the  truth,  but  he  was  born  of  another 
mother.  The  same  was  the  case  with  MalÌk  Nàib  Bàrbak  (grand 
usher).  He  was  also  his  brother,  but  by  a different  mother.*  (‘Afif, 
P-  4°.)  This  finds  confirmation  in  Barani  (p.  527)  and  it  follows 
that  both  Qutbu*ddin  and  Ibràhim,  the  grand  usher  (Bàrbak). 
were  older  than  Firoz.  It  is  also  cvident  from  ‘Afif  (p.  40)  that 
Bibi  Nàila,  the  mother  of  Firoz,  was  the  last  wife  o£  Rajab. 

1 ‘Afif  : Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shahi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  40. 
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of  Rajab,  thc  younger  brother,  there  is  very  lictle  informa- 
cion  available  abouc  that  of  Ghazi  Malik  Tughluq,  the 
elder  brother.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  he  had  several 
wives,  and  that  his  first  wife  was  the  mother  of  Jauna,  his 
eldesc  son.  She  outlived  hiin  by  many  years,  and  was  seen 
in  her  old  age  by  Ibn  Battuta,1 2  when  as  the  mother  of  the 
ruling  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  she  was  the  Queen- 
dowager,  enjoying  the  title  of  Makhduma-i  Jahàn  (mistress 
of  the  world).  She  had  lost  her  eye-sight.  Hcr  advanced  age 
combined  with  the  fact  thac  she  had  borne  Tughluq  his 
eldest  son,  alrcady  a grown-up  tnan  under  Sultàn  Qutbu’- 
ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh,  able  to  command  armies  and  cuc  a 
prominent  figure  in  war,  encourages  che  conclusion  that  she 
was  the  first  wife  of  Tughluq.  In  all  probability  Tughluq 
married  her  on  his  arrival  in  India  soon  after  the  deach  of 
Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban,  as  ìs  evident  from  the  memoirs 
o£  their  son,  Sultàn  Muhammad.  In  those  days  Tughluq 
could  not  have  obtained  a wife  from  a ruling  family.  Whotn, 
thcn,  could  he  have  married?  His  inclination  towards  a 
matrimoniai  alliance  with  the  Hindus,  which  later  became 
conspicuous  in  connection  with  Rajab’s  marriage,  postulates 
such  a contingency. 

Ibn  Battuta  and  ‘Aflf  havc  erroneously  ascribed 
Tughluq*s  arrival  in  India  to  the  retgn  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl.  Ibn  Battuta  obcaitis  his  information  from  Shaikh 
Ruknu’ddln  Multàin.  Buc  it  is  doubtful  whether  tbe  Shaikh 
himself  knew  much  about  tbe  ancecedents  of  so  obscure  a 
man  as  Tughluq.  Neither  the  ShaiHi  nor  ‘Aftf  has  men- 
tioned  any  authority.  They  werc  noc  eyewittiesses;  hencc 
their  statemencs  cannot  be  regarded  as  autbentic.  Evcn 
Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl,  a contemporary  wricer,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  matter,  nor  does  Amlr  Khusrau.  Far  less  could  later 
writers  like  Yahya  bin  Ahtnad,  ‘Abdul  Qàdir  Budàùnl,* 
and  Nizàmu’ddln  Ahmad,  the  respective  auchors  of  the 


1 The  Rebla  (G.O.S.),  p.  14. 

2 This  is  how  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  transliterates  it  ( Cambridge 
History  of  India,  III,  p.  646.  Rieu  ( Catalogue  of  tbe  Persian  AISS, 
in  thc  British  Museum)  has  Badà’unl,  and  Lee  ( Travels  of  Ibn 
BattJi%a9  p.  30)  Badàuni.  The  correct  old  form  is  Badàun,  while  the 
modern  spelling  is  Badàyùn. 
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Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì , the  Muntakhabut  Tavàrìkh  and 
the  Tabaqàt-i  Akbarì , be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter.  Embarrassed  by  this,  Firishta  set  ouc  with  the 
object  of  making  inquiries. 

Firishta  would  have  us  place  Tughluq’s  birth  in  India 
in  the  Panjab,  the  home  of  his  Jàc  mother,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Ghiyasu’ddin  Balban.  But  a reference  to  the 
memoirs  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  shows  that  Firishta’s 
information  is  inexact.  Sultàn  Muhamtnad  affirms  that  his 
father  had  comc  as  a stranger  co  India  after  the  period  of 
Balban.  Presumably  Tughluq  was  then  (1286)  a young 
man,  approximately  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Mufizzu’ddln  Kaiqubàd  chac  he  married  ; and 
probably  in  the  last  year  of  Kaiqubàd’s  reign  (1290)  was 
born  his  eldest  son  Jauna  or  Jauna1  Khàn,  who  later  became 
Malik  FaUiru’ddln  Jauna,  and  then  Ulugh2  Khàn,  and 
finally  Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàh. 

This  is  borne  out  by  Amlr  Khusrau3  who  knew  Tughluq 
personally  before  the  establishment  of  the  Tughiuq  dynasty. 

1 The  Rehla  : (G.O.S.),  p.  56.  According  to  Steingass  (p.  379). 

Jaunah  is  an  Arabic  word  for  sun.  ‘Isàinl/  who  writes  it  as 

‘Jauna,*  says  it  is  a Hindi  wor<J.  ( Fntùbu  s-Salàtin . f.  23  a.)  Now. 
Jawan  or  Jaan  is  a Hindi  word  for  a Musalmàn,  a foreigner  and  a 
barbarÌan  (Platts.  398).  Jaunpur,  which  as  ‘Afif  (p.  148)  teiis  us, 
derives  its  name  from  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  original  title  Jauna, 
perhaps  meant  ‘the  town  of  the  foreigner  or  Mohammadan* 

(Platts,  p.  398).  ‘AhPs  orthography  cJU*?>  (Jaunàn)  remains 
unconfirmed. 

2 Ulugh  means  powerful,  great  (Steingass,  p.  94). 

3 Amir  ffchusrau’s  Tughluq  Nama  contains  some  o£  Tughluq's 
antecedents — those  which  were  described  by  himself  on  a hÌstoric 
occasion  before  an  assembly  of  notables.  ‘I  was/  says  he,  #a  man 
unknown  to  fame  experiencing  the  coldness  and  bitterness  of  life* 
It  was  the  late  king  Jalalu'ddin  who  showed  me  favour  and  drew 
me  near.  I became  a personal  attendant  o£  his.  After  his  death 
I was  much  depressed  and  eaten  up  with  anxiety  as  to  my  future. 
At  last  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  ascended  the  throne,  and  because  of  his 
kindness  I began  to  mike  gradual  progress.  I sought  service  under 
Ulugh  f£hàn,  the  king's  brother,  After  his  death  I was  again  cast 
adrift.  Before  long,  howevcr,  I entered  the  service  o£  Sultàn 
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Hc  holds  that  Tughluq  had  madc  a carecr  and  carned  a 
reputation  as  a warrior  under  Sultàn  Jalalu’ddin  Khalji— »a 
fact  which  goes  a long  way  to  confirm  the  conclusion  we 
have  reachcd  regarding  his  antecedents. 

Jauna  was  born  at  a time  when  his  father  was  yet  in 
straitcned  circumstances.  No  one  knew  what  a glorious 
fatc  was  reserved  for  a child  born  in  obscurity;  none  cared 
to  reccrd  the  date  of  his  birth.  Before  long,  however,  better 
days  came.  Sultàn  Jalàlu’ddm  Khaljl  showed  kindness  to 
Tughluq  and  made  him  his  courtier,  and  later  enlisted  him  as 
awarrior.  Afterhis  death  Ttighluq  was  again  left  to  his  own 
resourccs,  but  made  his  way  to  the  front  before  long.  He 
was  introduced  to  Ulugh  Khàn,  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin’s  brother 
thcn  govcrnor  of  Sind,1  whom  he  served  in  different  capa- 
citics.a  Subscquently  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sultàn 


4Alau’ddin.  It  is  by  his  favour  that  I have  attained  thc  position 
you  see  me  in/ 

The  above  is  the  address  which,  according  to  Amir  Khusrau. 
Tughluq  delivered  to  the  grand  assembly  at  the  Hazàr  Sutiin  palace 
tn  Siri,  where  he  was  eventually  elected  emperor. 

The  assembly  is  repcrted  to  have  made  the  following  reply: 
*OAmir!  tWe  know  you  very  well.  We  are  aware  of  your  dis- 
tinctive  parts.  When  Sultàn  ]alàlu’ddin  had  laid  siege  to  Rantham* 
bhor,  and  when  the  besieging  army  was  violently  attacked  and 
barassed  by  the  besieged  it  was  to  you  that  the  Sultàn  looked  for 
relief.  You  were  commissioned  to  march  against  the  enemy,  whom 
you  defeated.  The  Sultàn  honoured  you  in  return.  After  his 
death  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  was  usually  kind  to  you,  and  fully  recog- 
nized  your  merits  as  a warrior.  He  deputed  you  against  the 
Mongol  assailants../  Nàma  (Aurangàbàd,  1933),  pp. 

* 35- 139- 

1 Ulugh  Khàn  was  sent  on  an  expeditÌon  to  Multàn  in 
the  very  Hrst  year  o£  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khaljfs  reign.  Barani 
(Bib.  Ind.,  p.  249).  The  Tàrìkh-ì  Mubàrak  Shàhi  (Bib, 
Ind.  p.  21)  mentions  the  year  1296/696  as  the  date  of  this  ex- 
pedttìon.  [This  was  probably  the  time  when  Ulugh  J£hàn  became 
known  as  governor  (amir)  o£  Sind.  It  is  to  this  time,  namely,. 
Ulugh  Kban*s  governorship  o£  Sind,  that  Ibn  Battùta  erroneously 
assigns  Tughluq’s  arrival  in  Sind. 

2 The  Rebla  and  the  Tughluq  Nàma  practically  confirm  eacb 
other  on  this  point. 
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‘Alau’ddin  Khaljl,  who  appointcd  him  govcrnor  *(mnqiiiX)  o£ 
Dlpalpur.1 2 3 4 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Tughluq  committed  Jauna 
to  thc  care  o£  a private  tutor  ‘Azudu’ddin.3*  Before  long 
‘Azudu’ddln  was  rcplaced  by  Qutlugh  Khàn.4, 

Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  skips  over  Jauna’s  childhood  and 
boyhood,  but  one  can  infer  that  he  must  have  been  a 
prccocious  child.  And  from  what  the  historian  says  regard- 
ing  his  attainments  as  emperor  it  follows  that  the  youthful 
Jauna  possessed  a sharp  intellecc,  a strong  and  retentive 
mcmory  and  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  He  had  a great 
liking  for  men  o£  learning  and  loved  to  associate  with  the 
‘ulamà,  the  mashàikh  (saints),  the  sufìs  and  the  philosophers. 
Hc  had  great  respect  for  saints  like  ShaiHi  RuknuMdln 
Multànl  and  Shaikh  Nizamu’ddin  Auliyà.  It  was  from 
them  that  he  drew  his  inspiration;  and  to  them,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  initiation  into  sufism. 

Side  by  side  with  the  pursuit  of  letters  Jauna  acquired 
a training  in  the  art  of  war.  While  still  a young  man  he 
bccame  efEcient  in  theology,  philosophy,  medicme,  mathe- 
matics,  history  and  astronomy.  He  also  became  experc  at 
archery,  tilting,  riding,  and  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and 
the  sword.  He  acquired  a marvellous  command  of  language 
and  was,  according  to  Baranl,  an  excellent  conversationai- 
ist,  his  delivery  being  extremely  lucid,  simple  and 
delightfiil. 

1 (a)  ‘Afif,  p.  27. 

(b)  ‘In  those  days  Sultàn  Tughluq  was  the  Muqti’  o£  Dzpàlpùr 

(Idem). 

2 No  date  has  been  assigned  to  this  appointment  by  Baranl, 
but  he,  as  well  as  the  authors  o£  the  Tarìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  and 
Muntakhabtt’t-Tavàrìkh , refer  to  him  as  fighting  the  first  battle 
of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khalji’s  reign  against  the  Mongol  invaders. 
Budàuni  assigns  this  battle  to  the  year  1298/698.  It  seems  that 
Tughluq  was  appointed  governor  o£  Dlpàlpur  early  in  Sultàn 
rAlàu*ddin  IJfialji’s  reign.  Tàrtkh-Ì  Mtibàrak  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  p. 
82;  Mttntakhabu  *i  Tavànkh , p.  184, 

3 Firishta  mentions  Maulànà  ‘Azudu’ddin  as  the  tutor  o£  Sult;àa 
Muhammad.  Tàrikh-i  Firishta  (Bombay),  I,  p.  236. 

4 Barani  (lbid.  Ind.),  p.  454. 
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Baranl  is  fully  confirmcd  by  his  contemporary,  Bahram 
Aiba  Kishlu  Khàn,  the  governor  of  Sind,  and  comrade  of 
Ghàzi  Malik  lughluq.  Bahràm  Aiba  had  seen  Jauna  as  a 
youth,  and  possibly  also  as  a boy.  He  was  impressed  by 
his  talents  and  considered  him  fìt  to  be  a king,  while  his 
father  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq  was  yet  alive.1 

The  death  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  (1316)  marks  a 
stage  in  Jauna's  life.  He  was  still  under  thirty  but  was 
accomplished  and  ambitious,  ready  to  embark  on  an 
adventurous  and  briliiant  career.  About  twenty  years  were 
still  to  elapse  before  he  ascended  the  throne  ot  Dehlì  as 
Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  To  understand  the 
circumstances  leading  to  his  accession  a survey  must  needs 
be  made  of  the  revolutions  which  followed  the  death  o£ 
Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln. 

After  his  death  power  passed  into  the  hands  oE  Malik 
Nàib,  and  a dictatorship  began.  Malik  Nàib  assembled 
the  leading  amirs,  and  in  their  presence  cancelled  the 
documenc  by  which  Khizr  Khàn  had  been  made  heir- 
apparent.  He  installed  Malik  Shihàbu’ddln,  a five-year- 
old  son  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln,  as  a puppet  king,  and  set 
himself  up  as  regent.  He  then  issued  orders  in  compliancc 
with  which  Khizr  Khàn,  still  a prisoner  at  Gwàlior, 
(Gawalior)  was  blmded,  and  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Shàdl 
Khàn  were  torn  out  by  means  of  a razor.  Mubàrak  Khàn, 
the  other  brother,  was  imprisoned.  Malik  Nàib  was  out 
to  extinguish  completely  the  ‘Alàl  house,  and  to  sieze 
the  throne  for  himself,  but  he  feared  opposition  from  the 
great  ‘Alàl  maliks,  still  in  power  in  differcnt  parcs  of  che 
empire.  He  desired  to  collecc  them  together  in  the 
capital  where  they  might  be  conveniently  put  to  the  sword. 
Buc  his  plans  leaked  out,  and  the  ‘Alàl  slaves,  guardians 
of  the  Hàzàr  Sutun  palace  in  Slrl,  united  to  kill  liim.  One 
night  they  broke  into  his  sleeping  chamber,  cuc  off  his 
head,  and  sabred  his  adherents. 

Thus  ended  the  dictatorship  of  Malik  Nàib,  thircy-five 
days  after  the  deach  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln.  Why  it  was 
noc  pcrpetuaced,  and  why  the  Khaljl  house  was  not  cxcin- 
.guished  are  questions  which  call  for  an  answer. 

1 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  49, 
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It  should  bc  noted  that  among  other  essentials  the 
establishment  of  a new  government  or  dynasty  requires  the 
formation  of  a new  and  powerful  party  determined  to 
support  their  candidate  at  all  costs.  This  party  must 
increasingly  preponderate  and  esrablish  itself  by  undermin- 
ing  and  uprooting  any  rival  factions,  or  any  supporters  of 
the  old  dynasty.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  thc 
conditions  which  obtained  under  Sultan  Mu’izzu’ddln 
Kaiqubad  and  Sultan  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl.  The  weakness 
of  the  executivc  under  Kaiqubàd  led  to  the  rise  oE  a new 
and  rival  parcy  headed  by  Jalàlu’ddln.  Kaiqubàd  was  put 
to  death  and  Jalalu’ddln  proclaimed  Sultàn;  but  the 
supporters  of  the  house  of  Balban  being  still  strong,  the 
new  king  had  not  the  heart  to  enter  Dehll.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  some  distance  from  the  capital  city  at  a place  called 
Kalu-Karl.  There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  city 
which  he  called  Shahr-i  Nau(new  city),  and  began  gradaally 
to  win  adherencs  to  his  cause.  When  he  considered  himsclf 
sufEciently  powerfui  he  entered  Dehll,  but  he  still  encounte- 
red  opposition  from  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Balban. 
In  fact,  the  latter  were  not  entirely  extinguished  until  the 
rise  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  It  was  then  that  a strong 
Khaljl  party  was  defìnitely  forcned,  the  party  which  Baranl 
calls  the  A'wàn-o  Ansàr-i  ‘ Alàì  (the  helpers  and  comrades  of 
‘Alàu’ddln).  That  Malik  Nàtb  was  able,  despite  the  ‘Alàl 
party,  to  play  the  tyrant  testifies  to  the  great  influence  he  had 
wieided  over  Sultàn  ‘Alàti’ddln  and  his  enipire.  It  is  a proof 
of  the  weakness  o£  the  ‘Alàl  party.  That  is  why  a revolution 
was  engineered  by  Malilt  Nàib  immediately  afcer  the  death 
o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddùu  His  will  was  abrogated;  the  walVabdi 
(heir-apparentship)  of  prince  Khizr  Khàn  was  discarded  and 
the  document  which  had  been  so  diiigently  executcd  to 
confirm  it  was  publicly  cancelled.  Khizr  Khan  was  blinded, 
exiled  and  thrown  into  prison  ; prmce  Shàdl  Khàn’s  eyes 
were  cut  into  slices  and  torn  out  ; and  prince  Mubàrak  Khàn 
was  thrown  into  prison — ail  this  was  complacently  observed 
by  the  ‘Alàl  party,  ànd  not  a finger  was  raiscd  in  support 
of  the  sons  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln.  That  Malik  Kàfur  was 
not  ablc  to  carry  this  tyranny  to  greater  lengths,  that  he 
failed  to  murder  Mubàrak  Khàn  and  Malik  Shihàbu’ddln 
and  that  he  came  to  grief  and  lost  his  own  head  was  entirely 
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due  to  his  mistakcs  and  follies,  which  have  been  commcnted 
upon  even  by  Baranl.  He  tells  us  that  Malik  Naib  failed 
to  create  a party  for  himself.  He  should  have  secured  the 
ailiance  of  the  ‘helpers  and  comrades  of  the  empire/i 
that  is,  the  ‘Alàl  party.  He  paid  no  heed  to  the  <thousands> 
o£  ‘Alàu’ddln’s  helpers and  comrades  (A'wàn-o  Ansàr-i  'Alàì) 
and  made  no  secret  of  his  malicious  designs  and  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  ‘Alàl  princes  and  harem.  Furthermore,  he 
errcd  by  maintaining  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln.  He  failed  to  realize  how  essential  it  was  for 
the  establishment  o£  the  new  règime  to  subverc  the  old 
order  and  system  of  government.  'As  a rulc/  says  Ziyàu*- 
ddln  Baranl,  ‘after  the  death  of  a king  no  rules  and  rcgula- 
tions  of  his  are  observcd;  a new  system  o£  government 
arises,  and  new  conditions  o£  li£e  obtain/  Malik  Nàib  was 
hopelessly  wanting  in  statesmanship.  On  the  very  first  day 
o£  his  dictatorship  he  sent  for  the  heads  o£  administrative 
departments  ( Davàvin ) and  ordered  them  to  continue  to 
observe  the  laws  and  regulations  o£  the  time  o£  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln. 

Had  a more  able  dictator  than  Malik  Nàib  arisen  at 
this  time,  the  course  of  history  might  have  been  different. 
But  the  government  had  passed  into  the  hands  o£  mediocre 
slaves,  and  no  wise  man  of  established  fame  was  at  the 
helm  of  affairs.  Still  Baranl  talks  magniloquently  and 
repeatedly  o£  the  overwhelming  number  and  strength  o£  the 
‘Alàl  party  and  regards  them  as  a great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  Malik  Nàib.  His  statements  lose  obviously  much 
of  their  force,  when  one  realizes  the  weakness  of  the  ‘Alàl 
party.  Curiously  enougli,  it  was  the  Paiks,  the  lowest 
slavcs  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddìn,  who  rose  at  last  to  overthrow 
thc  tyrant.  Thoroughly  demoralised,  none  o£  the  ‘Alàl 
party  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  save  the  house  and  realm 
o£  their  master  from  destruction. 

The  Paiks,  who  killed  Malik  Nàib,  were  too  low  and 
insignificant  to  make  a bid  for  sovercignty.  They  stood  by 
thcir  royal  master,  whose  dynasty  they  sincerely  desired  to 
pcrpetuate.  The  reactionary  forces  sct  in  opcration  since 

i A'wàn-o-ansàr-i  rnulki — Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  473. 
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the  aggressions  of  Malik  Naib  had  long  been  working  in 
favour  of  a restoration.  Malik  Shihàbu’ddln  was  therefore 
maintaincd  on  the  thronc.  Prince  Mublrak  Khan.  who 
was  still  a prisoner,  was  released  and  set  up  as  his  Nlib 
Jdeputy).  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  with  no  training 
and  no  culture,  but  he  took  a leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Malik 
Nlib,  and  aspired  to  sovereignty.  After  a few  months’ 
niyàbat  (deputyship)  which  he  ucilized  to  win  over  the 
maliks  and  amirs,  he  ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultan  Qutbu’ddln  Mubarak  Shah  (1316/717). 
His  younger  brother,  Malik  Shihabu’ddln  was  blindcd  and 
sent  to  Gwalior — a fate  which  Khizr  Khln  and  Shadl  Khln 
had  met  at  the  hands  of  Malik  Nlib. 

Jauna,  now  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  first  came 
into  prominence  under  Sultan  Qutbu*ddln.  The  latter 
appointed  him  first  as  superintendent  of  the  royal  stable 
(Akhur  Bak ),  and  later  as  postal  superintendent1  ( Bartdtil 
Mulk ).  After  this  his  progress  was  more  rapid.  By  the 
ciose  of  Sultan  Qutbu’ddln’s  reign  he  was  classed  with 
influential  courtiers,  and  responsible  officers — a fact  borne 
out  by  later  history.  When  after  the  murder  of  Sultan 
Qutbu’ddln  the  leading  nobles  of  the  empire  were  instantly 
sent  for  and  taken  into  custody,  Malik  Fakhru’ddln  Jauna 
was  among  them.  This  is  the  only  express  mention  of 
Jauna  that  Ziyau’ddln  Baranl  has  made  in  the  whole  o£  his 
chapter  on  Sultan  Qutbu’ddin.  In  his  chapter  on  Khusrau 
Khan  Baranl  makes  a similar  but  clearer  reference  to  Jauna. 
‘Sulpan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shlh,’  says  he,  ‘held 
a high  position  in  the  court  of,  and  enjoyed  close  access  to. 


1 Curiously  enough,  Barani  is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Jauna  acquitted  himself  under  Suitàn  Qutbukldin.  How  he  attracted 
the  Sultàn’s  notice  and  had  the  responsible  posts  of  Akhur  Bak  and 
Baridu’l-Mulk  conferred  on  him  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  only  in 
the  list  of  Qujibu’ddin’s  courtiers  that  he  mentions  Jauna  as  ‘Malik 
Fakhru’ddin  Àkhur  Bak  Jauna,  Baridu'l-Mulk.’  From  this  it  can 
be  inferred  that  Jauna  was  first  appointed  Àkhur  Bak  (superinten- 
dent  of  the  stable),  and  then  Baridu’l-Mulk  (postal  superintendent). 
— (Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  379).  His  appointment  as  Àkhur  Bak  is 
confirmed  by  the  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.  p.  48)  which,  however.  gives 
Amiru’l-Khail  (superìntendent  of  the  horse)  as  his  designation  instead 
of  Àkhur  Bak.  The  terms  are  practically  synonymous. 
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Sultàn  Qutbn’clclIn.,*  It  follows  that  Jauna  was  towards 
thc  closc,  i£  not  in  thc  beginning,  o£  Sultàn  QufbuMdln’s 
rcign  a man  o£  considerable  importancc,  and  rubbed 
shouldcrs  with  the  old  and  experienced  nobles  o£  Sultàn 
‘Alau'ddln  Khaljl's  court,3  namely  with  Malik  ‘Ainu’ddln 
Multanl  and  Malik  Wahldu’ddln  Quraishl.  This  is  borne 
out  by  thc  Tabaqàt-i  Akbari , which  in  the  course  o£  its 
chapter  on  Khusrau  Khàn  refers  to  Jauna  saying,  ‘Malik* 
Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  the  reai  son  o£  Ghàzl  Malik,  endowed 
with  liberality,  munifìcence  and  bravery,  was  classed  with 

thc  ‘Alàl  nobles.,3 

Suljàn  Qutbu'ddln  was  cnamoured  o£  a Hindu  youth  o£ 
obscurc  origin,  whosc  real  name  is  unknown.  Historians^ 
mention  him  as  a Barwàr5  (Parwàr)  Hindu  or  Barwàr 
(Parwàr)  bachcha,6  bearing  the  name  o£  Hasan  and  brought 
up  by  Malik  Shàdl,  deputy-chamberlain  (Nàib  Hàjib),  to 
‘Alàu'ddln  Khaljl. 

Lx  Baranl  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  411. 

2 ldem.t  p.  309. 

3 Nizàmu’ddxn  Ahmad  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  188.  It  has  been  con- 
tended  (Lall,  K.  S. — History  of  the  Khaljis,  pp.  93,  97)  that  Jauna 
Khàn  was  sent  out  in  1303/703  by  Sultàn  ‘Aàlu'ddin  Khaljl  on  a 
military  expedition  to  Warangal.  But  the  point  is  not  confirmed. 
Presumably  this  Jauna  Khàn  was  a difierent  person. 

4 (a)  Muntakhabti't  Tavàrikh  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  203;  (b)  Firishta 
(Bombay,  p.  222). 

5 There  are  some  differences  in  the  orthography  of  the  word 
in  difìerent  prints  and  manuscripts.  Amlr  Khusrau’s  Tugblttq 
Nama  (p.  19)  has  ‘Baràdù,’  or  Barawù.  The  Tàrikh-j  Mubàrak 
Shàht  (p.  83),  as  well  as  the  Tabaqàt-i  Akbàrì  has  Barav,  But  the 
Persian  script  o£  Barada  is  similar  to  that  of  Baraù.  Jhe  diflerence 
may  therefore  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  as  is  evidcnt 
from  the  plural  forms,  Bardàran  and  Baràwàn  used  respectively  in 
the  printed  editions  and  manuscripts  o£  Baranl’s  Tàrìkh-j  Firoz 
Shàbi  ( cf . Elliot,  III,  p.  221). 

Barwàr  is  probably  a misprint  for  Parwàr.  Parwar  or  Parwàri 
means  an  individual  of  low  caste  (Molesworth’s  Maràthl  dictionary). 
Parwàri  was  probably  one  of  the  divisions  o£  the  castes  and  trades 
of  the  lowest  order  o£  ‘Shankerjàti,’  described  by  Grant  Duff,  the 
kindred  divisions  being  Dher  or  Mhàr.  (Grant  Duff:  History  of 
the  Màhrattas , Vol.  I,  pp.  11-12). 

6 C/.  ‘a  young  Parwàri’.  (Elliot.  III,  p.  21 1). 
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In  thc  very  first  year  o£  his  reign  (1317)  Sultan  Qutbu* 
ddin  honoured  him  with  the  title  o i Khusrau  Khàn,  cntrus- 
tcd  him  with  the  ministry  { wizàrat ) and  conferred  on  hini 
thc  estatcs  of  Malik  Nàib.  Khusrau  Khàn  accompanied  him 
on  his  expedition  to  Deoglr  ìn  the  sccond  year  of  his  reign 
(13 iS).  From  Deoglr  as  the  Sultàn  returned  to  Dehll  he 
scnt  his  favouritc  forward  at  the  head  of  a large  army  to 
conquer  Ma‘bar. 

‘Khusrau  Khan,  the  Barwàr  youth*  observes  Baranl,  ‘was 
a wrecch  of  mean  stock  extrcmely  cunning  and  treacherous. 
On  account  of  the  dimness  that,  as  a result  of  his  great 
vice,  debauchery  and  indulgence,  had  affectad  his  vision, 
and  inasmuch  as  his  mind  had  become  the  bcd  o£  evil 
thoughts  and  the  house  of  devil,  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddin  did 
not  recall  the  fate  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  who  had  similarly 
honoured  Malik  Nàib.  He  had  raised  him  to  the  wizàrat, 
and  had  sent  him  equipped  with  great  powers  and  armies 
to  conquer  distant  landsV 

Khusrau  Khàn  wasdecidedly  cncouraged  by  the  example 
of  Malik  Nàib,  whose  companions  he  had  welcomed  and 
madc  his  confidants.  Throughout  his  march  from  Deoglr 
to  Ma‘bar  he  conspired  wich  them  and  his  fellow  Hindus. 
Thus  concerting  measures  of  revolt  he  reached  Ma‘bar, 
where  he  launched  a campaign  against  the  ‘Alàl  Maliks.1 2 
Many  o£  them  like  Malik  Tamar,  Muqtl*3  o£  Chanderl, 

1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  391. 

2 ‘Alài  malik'  is  the  term  frequently  used  by  Barani  to  indicate 
the  nobles  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddìn’s  court. 

3 Elliot  has  omitted  the  word  Muqti‘  from  his  translation 
(EUiot,  III,  p.  219).  In  his  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India , 
Moreland  has  well  discussed  the  position  of  the  Muqti\  He  has 
instituted  a comparison  between  the  Muqti*  and  the  Wàli,  and 
regarded  the  Wàli  and  the  Muqti'  as  practically  synonymous  as  far 
as  the  agrarian  administration  is  concerned  (Moreland:  The 
Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India , p.  222).  I am  so  far  in 
accord  with  Moreland.  But  on  the  authority  of  (1)  Sultan  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq’s  autobiography,  wherein  he  uses  the  word 
Iqt:à‘i-Buzurg  with  regard  to  Dipàlpùr  governed  by  his  father,  Ghazi 
Malik  Tughluq,  and  (2)  the  language  of  the  Tughluq  Nàma , 
which  declares  Tughluq  to  have  been  a minor  chief,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  theory  at  least  the  Muqti*  was  politically  lower 
than  or  subordinate  to  the  Wàli. 
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Malik  Afghan  and  Malik  Taligha,  Yaghda  Muqtjt*  of  Kara 
had  acconipanied  him.  He  aimed  ac  killing  them  all.  But  as 
each  had  a large  army  of  his  own,  Khusrau  Khàn  was  afraid 
to  take  the  initiative.  At  last  his  plans  leaked  out  and 
some  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  maliks  headed  by  Malik 
Tamar  and  Maiik  Tallgha  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Dehll. 

The  maiiks  hoped  strongly  that  their  conduct  would 
meet  with  the  Sultàn’s  approval.  But  he  was  still  blindly 
in  love  with  Khusrau.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  of  the  lattcr’s 
departure  for  Dehll  he  made  special  arrangements  for  his 
conveyance.  On  reaching  the  capital  Khusrau  poisoned 
the  Sultàn’s  mind  by  all  kinds  of  slanders  against  the 
maliks.  Aithough  Malik  Tamar  and  Malik  Tallgha  spared 
no  efforts  to  inform  the  Sultàn  about  Khusrau’s  conspiracy, 
he  would  not  listen,  and  punished  them  ruthlessiy.  Malik 
Tamar  was  humiliated  and  forbidden  admission  to  the  palace 
and  deprived  of  his  iqtà1  of  Chanderl,  which  was  given  to 
Khusrau  Khàn.  Malik  Tallgha,  who  had  been  more 
outspoken  was  beaten  and  deprived  of  his  office.  Punish- 
ments  were  also  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  borne  witness 
against  Khusrau;  some  were  imprisoned,  others  were  exiled. 

Khusrau  Khàn’s  position  was  supreme  and  unrivailed; 
and  he  vigorously  pursued  his  plans  for  the  murder  of  the 
Sultàn.  He  strengthened  his  party,  which  consisted 
primarily  of  the  Parwaris  o£  Gujaràt,  and,  was  joined 
subsequently  by  disaffected  Muslim  chiefs — by  Bahàu’ddln, 
the  ‘ungrateful  secrctary’,  by  the  son  of  Qara  Qimàr  and  by 
Yusuf  Sufl.  As  the  Sultàn  went  out  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion,  the  Parwaris  wished  to  kill  him,  but  the  son  of  Qara 
Qimàr  and  Yusuf  Sùfl  warned  them  against  attacking  the 
Sultàn  in  the  open  country  and  suggested  that  he  shouid 
be  kiiled  in  the  palace  on  his  return. 

When  the  Sultàn  returned  from  his  hunting  expedition 
he  handed  over  to  fGausrau  Khàn  the  keys  of  one  o£  the 
palacc  gates.  By  this  means  large  nuinbers  o£  Parwaris 
secretly  met  in  Malik  Nàib's  apartments,  where  they 
pianned  the  Sultàn’s  murder. 

Qàzì  Ziyàu’ddln,  otherwise  known  as  Qàzl  Khàn,  w’ho 
held  charge  o£  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  warned  chc  Sultàn 
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againsc  Khusrau  Khan,  and  his  Parwaris.  Bat  thc  Sultan 
rcfuscd  to  listcn  to  him;  and  that  samc  night  hc,  as  well  as 
Qazl  Khàn,  fcii  under  thc  daggcrs  of  thc  Parwaris. 

The  murdcrcrs  rcjoiced  in  thcir  victory  in  commcmora- 
tion  of  which  thcy  illuminated  the  palacc,  and  at  midnight 
a durbar  was  held  to  which  Khusrau  Kiian  invitcd  thc 
nialiks — Malik  ‘Ainu’ddln  Multànl,  Malik  Wahldu*ddln 
Quraishl,  Malik  Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  who  latcr  becamc 
Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàh,  and  Malik  Bahàu’ddln  Dabù — 
togethcr  with  othcr  leading  pcrsons.  All  wcrc  takcn  on  to 
thc  roof  of  thc  Hazàr  Sutùn  (onc-thousand-pillared)  palacc 
to  witness  thc  sccnc,  and  perhaps  to  share  thc  rcsponsibilitics 
for  thc  Parwàrl  atrocities,  when  Khusrau  Khàn  asccndcd  the 
throne  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln. 

Amlr  Khusrau,  the  next  contemporary  authority  for  this 
episode,  diffcrs  in  minor  details  from  Baranl.  He  makcs  no 
mention  of  the  lighting  up  of  the  palace  subsequent  to  thc 
murder  of  Sultàn  Qutbu'ddln;  nor  does  he  mention  the 
summoning  of  the  amirs  in  the  night  and  their  being  kept 
in  custody.  He  strikcs  a diffcrent  note  by  saying  that  after 
the  assassination  some  oE  the  Muslim  chiefs  joined  the 
-Hindus  and  discussed  all  through  the  nighc  wliich  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  should  be  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  poet  maintains  that  the  objective  of  Khusrau  Khin’s 
conspiracy  was  the  removal  of  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln,  not  the 
usurpation  of  the  throne.  But  the  various  attempts  madc 
by  Khusrau  Khàn  after  his  rise  to  the  wizàrat  (ministry) 
to  assassinate  the  Sultàn,  and  to  foment  rebellion  are  well 
described  by  Baranl  and  givc  us  a clear  insight  into  thc 
working  of  Khusrau  Khàn’s  mind.  Furthermore,  the  lattcr 
had  no  reason  to  be  personally  hostile  to  the  Sultàn  who 
was  sincerely  devoted  to  him  and  could  nevcr  bring  himself 
to  accepc  any  rcport  against  him?  even  though  it  was 
communicated  personally  by  excremely  reliable  officers. 
However,  the  Tughluq  Nàma1  implies  that  Khusrau,  after 
murdcring  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln,  was  not  anxious  to  rcign  in 
his  stead.  But  he  was  prevailcd  on  by  his  supporters 
to  do  so. 

i Amir  Khusrau  : Tugblnq  Nàma,  p.  21. 
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Thc  Tughluq  Nama  throws  ncw  lighc  on  thc  atrocities 
committed  by  Khusrau  Khan,  particularly  the  cold-blooded 
murder  o£  Sultan  Qusbu’ddln's  brothers,  Farld  Khan,  AbSf 
Bakr,  *AII  lOian,  Bahar  Khan  and  ‘Usman.  Thc  cldest, 
Farld  Khan,  was  fiftecn  ycars  of  age.  He  had  finished  his 
course  of  Quranic  reading  and  was  undergoing  military 
training.  Abu  Bakr  Khàn,  who  was  fourteen  ycars  oldr 
was  studying  the  Quràn  and  had  a special  taste  for  poetry, 
prose  and  caliigraphy.  The  othcr  cwo  brothers,  ‘All  Khàn 
and  Bahàr  Khàn,  were  both  eight  years  old.  The  fifth  and 
thc  youngcst,  ‘Usmàn,  was  only  fivc  years  of  age.  The 
first  two  of  thesc  brothers  were  Uillcd  and  thc  other  threc 
blinded  by  thc  orders  of  Khusrau  Khàn.  Thc  poet  affirms1 2 
that  the  information  he  has  thus  given  is  authentic  and 
exact,  but  he  does  not  disclose  the  source  of  his  information.* 

Baranì3 4  tells  us  that  Khusrau  Khàn  threw  open  thc  royal 
treasury  and  disbursed  money  liberally  to  his  party,  which 
hc  wanted  to  strengthen.  He  had,  however,  some  apprehen- 
sions  rcgarding  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq  who  was  still  in  his 
iqt ot  Dlpàlpur,  and  was  indignant  at  thc  exccsscs  of 
Khusrau,  and  his  hcnchmen.  In  the  hope  of  enticing  hina 
to  Dehll  and  with  the  objccc  of  thus  capcuring  him,  Khusrau 
Khàn  showed  cvery  kindness  to  his  son,  Malik  Fakhru’ddln 
Jauna.  He  maintained*  him  in  his  old  posc  of  Àkhur  Bak 

1 lbid.9  p.  23. 

2 The  information  hcie  givcn  by  tbe  Tnghlug  Nàma  Ls 
partly  confirmed  by  the  AdHntakhabn’t-Tavàrtkb.  The  Munta- 
khabtft-Tavàrikh  (p.  217)  mentions  three  princes — Abu  fìakr, 
4Ali  Khàn  and  Pahàr  Khàn.  It  should  be  noted  that  ins'cad  of  the 
Bahàr  Khàn  of  the  1 ughluq  Nàma9  the  Muntakhabu* t-Tavàrikh 
gives  Pahàr  I£hàn.  fìut  this  is  due  to  the  copyist’s  mistake. 

3 fìarani  (Bib.  Ind.).  p.  418. 

4 ZìysLuddìn  Barani’s  language  (p.  411)  shows  that  Jauna 
had  held  somc  time  in  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddin’s  reign  the  post  of  Akhur 
Bak  (master  of  the  horse)  in  which  ^husrau  |£hàn  confirmed  him, 
The  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  makes  the  point  clearcr  still.  It 
says:  ‘Malik  Fakhru’ddin  launa.  son  of  Ghàzi  Malik,  the  Akhur 
Bak  (master  of  thc  horse)  under  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddin  was  maintained 
in  his  old  post.’  (Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Sbàhi9  fìib.  Ind.,  p.  88). 
Aimost  tbe  same  is  the  uieaning  of  the  ianguage  used  in  the 
Muntakbabu't  Tavàrikh  (p.  218)  and  the  Tabaqàt*i  Akbari  (Bib* 
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(supcrìntendcnc  of  thc  royal  stablc)  and  awardcd  him  richcs 
and  robcs  of  honour.  But  Jauna  was  no  lcss  indignant. 
‘His  blood,’  says  Barani,  ‘was  boiling  at  thc  murdcr  o£  thc 
Suljan,  and  hc  was  gnawing  his  hand  at  thc  predominance 
of  thc  Hindus  and  Parwaris,  whom  he  cncountcrcd.,1  For 
the  momcnt  he  was  hclplcss,  because  Khusrau  Khan  and  his 
followers  wcrc  capturing  and  cnrollmg  mcn  by  means  of 
gold.  Equally  hclpless  was  Ghàzl  Malik,  who  spent  his 
days  at  Dlpàlpur,  forming  plans  for  wreaking  vengcancc  on 
these  Hindu  and  Parwàrl  murdercrs.  Still  he  could  not  take 
any  decisive  step  in  this  direction  iest  the  Hindus  should 
hurt  his  son  Jauna,  then  at  Delili. 

Aftcr  tcn  wecks  o£  tcnsion  Malik  Fakhru’ddln  Jauna  at 
last  dctcrmincd  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  royal  patron. 
Onc  afternoon  he  mounted  his  horsc  and  fled  with  a fcw 
of  his  slaves  from  Dchll  to  Dlpàlpùr. 

The  Tughluq  Nàma  agrees  in  the  main  with  BaranUs 
Tarìkb-ì  Ftroz  Shàbì  but  differs  in  so  far  as  it  calls  Jauna 


Malik  Fakhru’d-Dawal  (thc  pride  of  the  state)  and  Fakhru’l- 
Haqq  (thc  pridc  of  truth).  Ic  informs  us  that  thc  latter 
hcld  a mccting*  which  was  attendcd  by  his  counscllors. 
With  thcm  he  discussed  the  practical  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  invited  their  opinion  as  to  the  besc  coursc  to  be 


adoptcd.  His  counscllors  suggcsted  that  a messagc  contain- 


ing  full  ncws  of  all  the  late  tragic  occurrences  and  sccncs 


shouid  be  sent  to  Ghàzl  Malik  and  that  his  advicc  should 


bc  foilowcd.  Fakhru’d-Dawal  acccpted  the  suggcstion,  and 
scnt  onc  ‘All  Yaghdl  to  his  fathcr  at  Dlpàipùr.  In  rcply 
to  thc  mcssage  dclivcred  by  ‘All  Yaghdl,  Tughluq  scnt 
word  to  his  son  dcsiring  him  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 
from  Dehll  and  comc  ovcr  to  him.  FakhruM  Dawal 


conspired  with  Malik  Aiba’s  son,  thcn  at  Dehll,  and  both 
tnadc  thcir  cscapc3  to  Dlpàlpùr. 


Ind.,  p.  188).  The  same  is  reported  by  Ibn  Battuta.  ‘Sultàn 
Qutbu*ddin/  says  he,  ‘made  Ghàzi  Malik’s  son,  now  emperor  o£ 
india,  his  master  of  the  horse  ( Amiru’l  iy}ail).  When  Khusrau  K.hàn 
ascended  the  ihronc,  he  maintained  him  in  the  same  post/ 

1 Barani  (Bìb.  Ind.),  pp.  411-412. 

2 Amir  Khusrau : Tugbluq  Nàmat  pp.  40-41,  verses  748*765,, 

3 It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  thete  is  a minor  difterence 
rcgarding  thc  time  and  method  of  fauna’s  escape  between  Muntar 
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In  vicw  of  thc  importance  of  Jauna $s  flight,  which 
formcd  thc  prelude  to  the  war  of  succession,  and  thc 
cstablishmcnt  of  thc  Tughluq  dynascy,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  whether  Jauna  fled  from  Dehll  of  his  own  accord  or 
was  urged  to  do  so  by  his  father.  Ibn  Battuta  maintains 
that  it  was  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq  who  wrote  a lctter  to 
Jauna  dcsiring  him  to  come  over  to  Dlpàlpur  and  bring 
Bahràm  Aiba’s  son  along  with  him.1  But  in  view  of  the 
cvidcnce  to  thc  contrary  given  by  the  Tùgbluq  Nama , thc 
Muntakhabu  t-T avàrìkh , V utùhu  s-Salàtìn 2 and  Jauna’s  own 
memoirs,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  withheld  that  it  was  the 
son  and  not  the  father  as  Ibn  Battufca  would  have  us  believe, 
who  primarily  revolted.  It  was  Jauna  who  decidcd  upon 
flight  and  intimated  his  intention  to  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq, 
requisitioning  a relay  of  post  horses  to  be  fixed  in  ali  dircc- 
tions  on  the  roads.® 

Three  points  of  some  importance  emerge  from 
the  abovc.  First,  that  it  was  then  possiblc  for  the 
officials  of  the  Dehll  empire  to  carry  on  clandestinely  hostilc 
correspondence  without  being  detected  by  the  central 
, government.  The  Sultàn  at  Dehli  had,  therefore,  to  be 
vigilant  to  protect  himself  against  any  hostile  propaganda. 
Second,  Malik  Fakhru’ddin  Jauna  possessed  as  a young 


khabut  Tavàrtkh  and  the  Tabaqàt-i  Akbari  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ibn  Battuta  and  Baratii  on  the  other.  Ibn  Batfcùta's  evidence  is  on 
the  whole  Ìn  conformity  with  Barani’s  (p.  414),  though  he  was  not 
an  eye-witness.  Unlike  the  Mtintakhabu’t-Tavàrikh  and  the 
! Tabaqàt-i-Akbari,  he  observes  that  Jauna  fled  in  the  day.  He  had 
suggested  to  Khusrau  Khàn  that  the  horses  had  grown  restive,  and 
needed  exercise.  Accordingly,  he  took  them  out  every  day. 
Sometimes  hc  was  out  for  one  hour,  sometim es  for  two  and  some- 
times  for  three  hours*  and  at  times  he  remained  out  even  for  four 
hours.  One  day  he  was  absent  till  midday — which  was  the  time 
for  lunch.  The  Sultàn  (Khusrau  Khàn)  ordered  the  horsemen  to 
ride  out  in  search  of  Jauna  but  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found, 
(Vide  the  Rehla,  G.  O.  S.,  p.  48). 

X Ibid0 

% Agra  edition,  verses  7154-7603. 

3 Budàùni:  Muntakhàbu’t-Tavàrikh . (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  218, 
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man  much  political  acumcn*  Third,  he  was  familiar  with 
thc  physical  gcography  of  the  territory  lying  bctwcen  Dchll 
and  Dlpalpur.  Hc  kncw  thc  distancc  which  lay  bctwccn  the 
two,  kncw  the  time-limit  ncccssary  to  travcrse  it  and  knew 
also  the  roads  and  paths.  That  his  flight  was  succcsslully 
cffected  and  that  hc  defied  all  attcmpts1  at  his  capturc 
rcflccts  creditably  on  his  effìcicncy  as  a rider.  The  flight 
brings  into  relief  thc  personality  of  Malik  Fakhru’ddìn 
Jauna,  who  afterwards  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
establishment  of  thc  Tughluq  dynasty. 

Baranl2 3  tells  us  that  Ghazl  Malik  Tughluq  now  began 
to  make  preparations  for  war.  But  how  a Muqtl*— ^for 
Ghazl  Malik  was  no  more  than  a Muqtl4  of  Dlpàlpur — was 
able  to  raise  an  army  powerful  enough  to  fight  the  imperial 
army  of  Dehll  is  a problem,  which  cannot  be  answcrcd  with 
thc  help  of  Baranl.  Nor  are  the  Muntakhabti 't-T avarìk h 
and  the  Tabaqàt-t  Akbarì  o£  much  help.  But  the  Futùhn's- 
Salàtìn 5 and  the  Tàrtkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàht4,  are  of  great  use, 
and  of  still  greater  use  is  the  Tughluq  Nàma .5  It  not 
oniy  gives  a detailed  account  of  Ghàzl  Malik’s  preparations 
for  war,  but  also  draws  a picture  of  what  came  to  pass  at 
thc  court  of  Khusrau  Khàn  after  Jauna’s  flight. 

We  are  told  that  Jauna’s  flight  dealt  Khusrau  Khàn  a 
staggering  blow.  He  consulted  his  comrades,  who  advised 
him  to  kill  immediately  all  the  surviving  princes  of  the  royal 
house,  and  then  win  over  to  his  side  the  military  leaders 
and  captains  of  the  army  by  means  of  bribes.  Khusrau 
actcd  accordingly.  His  murder  of  the  princcs  inflamcd 


1 That  attcmpts  were  made  under  Khusrau  IChàn’s  orders  to 
pursue  and  capture  Jauna  follows  from  the  Tàrtkh-j  Firoz  Sbahu 
the  Muntakhabatu  t-T àvàrikh  and  the  Tabaqàt-i  Akbart.  The 
Tàrìkh-j  Muhàrak  Shàhi  (Bid.  Ind.,  p.  88)  maintains  that  a force  ot 
mounted  soldiers  was  sent  by  Khusrau  glhan  in  pursuit,  and  that 
they  chased  Jauna  Ìn  vain  for  three  days  and  nights. 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  415. 

3 Futubu’s-Salàtin , verses  7167-7201. 

4 Tàrjkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàht  (Blb.  Ind.),  p.  241, 

5 Tughluq  Nàma , pp.  42-53,  verses  794  and  807  f£. 
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thc  angcr  of  Ghazl  Malik,  who  vowcd  to  wrcak  vcngcancc 
on  all  conccrneti  in  this  foul  crime.1 

Thc  Tughluq  Nàma  furthcr  informs  us  of  Khusrau 
Khan*s  sccond  advisory  council  in  which  Yusuf  Sufi,  a 
Muslim  adhcrcnt  of  Khusrau  Khàn,  madc  a powcrful  speech 
dcspising  Ghàzl  Maltk  and  rousing  his  comradcs  to  a 
decisive  war  with  him.  Furthcrmore,  Yusuf  SùH  sent  a 
messenger  to  Ghazl  Malik  Tughluq  at  Dlpalpùr,  urging  him 
to  surrcnder  to  Khusrau  Khàn  and  refrain  from  war.  This 
made  Ghazl  Malik  indignant.  Hc  dcnounccd  Khusrau  and 
killed  hts  messcngcr.* 

The  poct  ncxt  tclls  us  how  Malik  FakhruM-Dawal 
related  to  his  father  the  atrocities  which  had  bcen  pcrpctra- 
tcd  in  Dchll  by  Khusrau  Khàn.3  This  madc  Ghàzl  Malik 
Still  more  indignant.  He  ordercd  his  privace  sccrctary 
(Dablr-i  Khàss)  to  draft  lettcrs4  to  (i)  Amlr  Mughlat$I,  the 
govcrnor5  of  Multàn;  (2)  Muharnmad  Shàh,  thc  govcrnor* 
of  Sivistàn;  (3)  Bahràm  Aiba,  the  govcrnor  of  LJchT  ; 
(4)  Yaklakhl,  thc  governor*  of  Sàmàna  ; (5)  Hoshang,  the 

govcrnor9  of  Jàlor  ; and  (6)  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Muitànl, 
desiring  all  to  assist  liirn  in  the  rccaliatory  war  that  he 
intended  to  wagc. 

Of  all  thc  amirs  to  whom  lcttcrs  wcrc  scnt  the  most 
important  in  the  cycs  of  Ghàzl  Malik  wcrc  Malik  Bahràtn 
Aiba  and  *Ainu’l-Mulk  Mulcànl.  To  Bahràtn  Aiba  hc  took 
care  to  send  thc  lctter  through  a special  favouritc  of  his, 

1 Amìr  Khusrau  : Taghluq  Ndma : (i)  H.  G.,  Ms.  pp.  45-48. 
(ii)  thc  Hydcrabad  cdition,  vcrses  843-896. 

2 Of  . CÌt . 

3 Tlie  Futùhuys»Salàùn  (I.  O.  3,089,  f.  207  b)  confirms  the 
Tughluq  Nama . 

4.  Ibid pp.  54*62. 

5 Ibìd .,  p.  62.  In  thc  original  thc  cxprcssion  for  the  governor 
is  Mlr. 

6 lbidmt  57. 

7 Ztid. 

8 ìbid. 

9 Amir  Khusrau : Tughluq  Nàma , p.  57.  Thc  poet  uses  the 
tcrm  Muq&*  instead  of  Mir  in  this  case. 
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mmed  ‘Alt  Haidar.1 2  All  Haidar  exerced  his  personal 
influence,  and  Malik  Bahràm  Aiba  responded  readily  and 
came  over  to  Ghàzl  Malik.  To  ‘Ainu*l-Mulk  Multànt 
Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq  wrote  a very  persuasive  lctter. 
‘AinuT-Mulk  showed  the  letter  to  Khusrau  Khàn  and  made 
no  reply.  Ghàzl  Malik  scnt  him  a messenger*  to  make  a 
personai  appeal.  ‘AinuT-Mulk  cxplained  to  him  how  he 
had  as  a matter  oE  expediency  joined  the  standards  oE 
Khusrau  Khàn,  and  promiscd  to  go  over  to  Ghàzt  Malik  as 
soon  as  the  war  camc  to  an  cnd.3 

Mughlaj&I,  thc  governor  oE  Multàn,  who  was  jealous  of 
Ghàzi  Malik,  rcEused  to  heip  him  because  he  rcgardcd 
himseiE  as  thc  natural  lcadcr  oE  thc  revolt.4  Thercupon, 
Ghàzl  Maiik  incitcd  thc  amirs  oE  Multàn  against  Mughlagct 
urging  thcm  to  rcbci.  A rebellion  conscqucntly  brokc  out 
headed  by  onc  Bahràin  Siràj.  Mughlattl  was  attacked  and 
hc  took  to  flight,  but  was  pursucd  and  put  to  dcath. 


1 ‘Ali  Haidar  or  Maiik  *Ali  Haidar  is  mentioned  by  Hàjjiu'd- 
dabir  (III,  p.  86)  subsequently  as  a courtier  of  Sultàn  GbiyàsuMdin 
Tughluq. 

2 Amir  Khtisrau  : Tughluq  Nàma,  pp.  55-69. 

3 The  Tàrìkh-j  Muhàrak  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind,f  pp.  90  ff.)  main- 
tains  that  ‘Ainul-Mulk  Multàni  had  been  made  wazir  by  Khusrau 
f£hàn,  and  that  he  was  in  Dehli  when  Qjjizi  Malik’s  letter  arrived. 
He  wrote  a reply  expressing  his  inability  to  join  the  ranks  of  Ghàzi 
Malik,  but  promised  at  the  same  time  not  to  join  f£husrau  Khàn.  He 
resolved  to  betake  himself  elsewhere  and  await  the  issue  of  the  war. 

j\  Amir  Mughlatti’s  contention  that  the  Muqti‘  of  Dipàlpur 
— a dependency  o£  Multàn — was  not  in  a position  to  lead  the 
revolt  throws  light  on  the  position  of  the  Muqti*  and  the  iqtà\ 
iVide  supra , p.  31,0.3).  Amir  Mughlattji  takes  pride  in  being  the 
wàli  (the  holder  of  the  wiUyat  or  province)  as  is  attested  by  the 
following  verses  (1 169-80)  in  the  Tughluq  Nàma: 

T hold  the  wilàyat,  and  possess  resources,  a treasury  as  well  as 
an  army...’ 

He  despises  Tughluq  as  a Muqti*  or  petcy  governor  of  Dipàlpur, 
a mere  village  compared  to  the  big  town  of  Multàn. 

‘Bctwecn  him  (a  Muq£i‘)  and  us  (the  Amir)  there  is  aS  much 
•ditference  as  becween  Multàn  (a  big  town)  and  Dipàlpur,  a viHage., 

It  secms  that  the  position  of  the  Muqt;i‘  was  much  infcrior  to 
that  of  the  Wàli,  at  least  in  certain  respects.  Some  o£  the  foll<>wing 
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Muhatnmad  Shah,  the  governor  of  Sivistan,  was  m 
crouble.  He  had  bccn  thrown  into  prison,  beforc  Tughluq’s 
letter  arrived,  by  the  recalcitrant  nobles,  who  wcre  probably 
roused  by  the  surging  reaction  against  Khusrau  Khan’s 
atrocities  in  Dehlì.  The  nobles  offcred  to  rclease  him,  if 
be  would  agree  to  join  hands  with  Ghàzl  Malik.  He  agrecd 
to  do  so,  but  the  war  had  ended  before  his  arrival. 

Malik  Yaklakhi,  the  governor  of  Sàmàna,  refused  to  co- 
operate  and  resolved  to  fight  Tughluq,  whose  letter  he 
forwarded  to  Khusrau  Khàn.  Before  long,  he  attacked 
DlpàÌpur.  But  he  had  bcen  unpopular  in  his  own  govern- 
tncnr.  Ill-served  by  his  subordinates,  he  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  retite.  He  was  ultimately  killed  by  his  own 
subjects. 

The  Tughluq  Nàma  and  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shahi 1 
are  fundamentally  in  accord  as  regards  the  contents  and 
results  of  thc  letters,2  though  the  former  is  decidedly  more 
ìnformative.  It  mentions  six  letters,  unlike  the  Tàrìkh-i 

vejrses  (Nos,  1183-1186)  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  A further 
confii  mation  is  afforded  by  the  Tàrìkb-i  Mubàrak  Skàhi  which 
relates  that  on  being  despised  and  refused  support  by  Amir 
Mugblatti,  Tughluq  opened  sccret  correspondence  with  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  Muqtis  of  Multàn  (p.  89).  It  follows  that  Arnir 
Mughlatti,  the  Wàlì  of  Multàn,  had  a number  of  Muqtis  under  him. 

That  Tughluq  was  a Muqti*  of  Dipàlpùr  is  mentioned  by  *Afi£ 
(p.  27),  although  the  Tughlnq  iSlàma  (p.  62)  and  thc  Tàrikh-i 
Mubàrak  Shàhi  (p.  89)  call  him  ‘amir/  ‘Amir'  was  the  general 
title  for  a chief  applicable  both  to  the  wàli  and  the  inuqti*.  Jhis 
is  attested  by  the  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  (p.  89). 

The  Tughluq  Nàma  informs  us  that  Ql^azl  Malik  was  for  some 
rime  the  Muq.ti'  of  Multàn  and  that  during  his  term  of  ofRce  he 
built  a great  mosquc — Ìn  all  probability  the  same  which  Ibn  Battuta 
saw  subsequently  (cf.  p.  16  supra).  He  agrees  with  Amir  Khusrau. 
{Tughluq  Nàmat  p.  63)  that  it  was  built  by  Tughluq  atid  contained  ‘ 
his  famous  inscription.  Vide  the  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.  ) p.  48. 

1 Yahya  bin  Ahmad : Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.)* 
p.  89. 

2 Neither  Barani  nor  Ibn  Battuta  takes  notice  of  these  letters. 
But  a refcrence  to  them  is  found  in  the  Vutuhu*s~Salàtin  (I.  O.^.* 
Ms.,  F,  208  a and  b)  as  well  as  in  the  Muntakhabu* t-Tavàrikb 

218. 
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Mubarak  Shahì , which  has  only  fivc.  Thc  sixth  letter, 
according  to  the  Tughluq  Nàma , was  addressed  and  sent 
to  Amlr  Hoshang,  the  Muqtl*1  of  Jalor.  He  was  the  sotìr 
of  Amlr  Kamalu’ddln  Garg  and  has  been  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Battuta  as  well  as  by  Baranl  in  the  annals  of  Muhammad 
bin  4Tughluq.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet  gives  no 
dctails  regarding  this  letter,  and  it  is  not  known  how  Amlr 
Hoshang  acquitted  himself.  The  Tugbluq  Nàma  is  further 
outdone  by  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  which  tells  us  that 
on  receiving  answers  to  his  letters  Ghazl  Malik  was  dis- 
appointed  and  filletl  with  anger.  He  then  sent  for  Aiba 
and  other  maliks  and  amirs,  and  made  a fiery  speech,  which 
ran  as  follows : — 

‘The  Hindus  have  captured  the  realm  of  Islam,  and 
have  subverted  the  ‘Alàl  house.  I hereby  wish  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  that  house.  Just  as  you 
have  readily  and  actively  co-operated  with  me  for 
years  in  the  past  I wish  you  even  at  this  juncture  to 
help  me.  I earnesrly  hope  that  with  your  help 
and  co-operation  I shall  with  others  be  able  to  wicld 
the  sword * 

All  the  persons  present  having  consented  to  this,  the 
speech  was  recorded  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  adocument, 
attested  with  the  signatures  of  all. 

Both  thc  Tughluq  Nàma  and  the  Tàrìkb-Ì  Mubàrak 
Shàhì  which  proceed  to  describe  Tughluq’s  preparations  for 
war  are  in  general  agreement  except  for  minor  details.  The 
Tughluq  Nàma  relates  the  story  of  three  of  Ghàzl  Malik’s 
successive  dreams,  which  foretold  victory  ; and  both  give 
a thrilling  account  of  the  following  adventure  of  Ghàzl 
Malik’s.  A convoy  with  the  revenues  of  Multàn  and 
Sivistàn  togethcr  with  numerous  horses  was  making  its  way 
to  Dehll.  As  soon  as  Ghàzl  Malik  came  to  know  of 
this  he  sent  a handful  of  his  forccs,  capturcd  the  convoy 
and  appropriated  its  wealth.  With  thc  money  thus 
acquired  Ghàzl  Malik  awarded  two  years’  salary  in  advance 
to  his  armies. 

i Amir  Khusrau : Tughluq  Nàma%  (p.  57)  which  says,  ‘The 
next  letter  was  sent  to  Hoshang,  the  Muqti*  of  Jalor,  who  like  his- 
father  is  a wolf  in  battk'. 
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It  is  intcresting  here  to  note  that  neither  Ziyau’ddin 
iBarani  nor  ‘lsàml  has  mcntioned  any  o£  thc  abovc  facts, 
though  both  supply  uscful  infonnation  concerning  the  war— » 
more  uscful  and  richer  in  detail  than  the  Tarìkb-i  Mubarak 
Sbahl . But  Amlr  Khusrau  gives  by  far  the  best  account  of 
the  wars.  His  Tughluq  Nàma  contains  a livcly  description, 
more  detailed  than  any  other  history,  contemporary  or  non- 
contemporary. 

According  to  him  Khusrau  IGiàn  sent  his  brother  Khan 
Khanàn  against  Ghàzl  Malik.  Sctting  out  from  Dehll  for 
Dlpàlpur  the  Khàn  Khànàn  reached  Sartaba,  a fronticr  out- 
tpost  of  Ghàzl  Malik's  iqtà\  The  fortress  of  Sartaba  was 
nexc  besiegcd.  Mahmud,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress, 
put  up  a stubborn  resistance,  buc  could  noc  prevent  the 
suburbs  from  being  plundered.1 

After  the  Khusrau  Khànlds  had  crossed  thc  frontier* 
’GhàzI  Malik’s  army  was  mobilized.  It  marchcd  towards 
Dehll  headed  by  Malik  Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  with  Ghàzl 
Malik  bringing  up  thc  rear.  Passing  through  ‘Alàpur2  the 
army  arrived  at  thc  Hauz-i  Bahat3  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
-they  cncountered  the  enemy. 

Tughluq’s  army  prescnted  a weird  sight.  Ic  was  divided 
inco  sevcral  divisions,  one  of  which  was  cut  off  from  the 
•test  of  the  army.  Thc  Khusrau  Khànìds  vicwed  this  com- 
placently,  thinking  that  Ghàzl  Malik’s  army  had  becn 
struck  with  panic  and  was  on  the  point  of  retreat.  Con- 
sequently  they  made  a rusli  towards  a certain  division,  and 
fell  upon  it.  Instantly,  however,  they  caught  sight  o£ 
another  division  o£  thc  Tughluq  army.  This  was  easily 

1 Amir  Kbusrau : Tughluq  Nàmat  pp.  86-91,  verses  1645* 
1 880. 

2-3  Amir  Khusrau  (verse  1700,  p.  89)  locates  the  site  of  the 
battle  beyond  *Alapur  in  the  vicinity  of  Hauz-i  Bahat  which  the 
Tàrtkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàbi  (p.  90)  describes  as  Hauz-i  Bahati.  Barani 
*(p.  416)  mentions  Daiili  which  Raverty  writes  as  Dabhali  (J.A.S.B., 

1893,  P*-  h P-  262).  He  is  of  opinion  that  Dabhali  lày  between 
Dipàlpùr  and  Sarasti  or  Sirsa,  36  miles  west  of  Abohar  (Uboh-har). 
Sudàùni  (Ranking,  p.  293)  wrices  ‘the  reservoir  of  Thànesar/ 
which  is  presumabiy  a mistake.  Firishta  (Bombay : Vol.  I,  p.  229) 
fixes  the  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sarsuti.  The  Rehia  makes  no 
«mention  of  the  site  of  the  battle. 
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defeatcd.  So,  the  assailants,  still  more  cncouraged,  made  a 
furious  charge.  But  hardly  had  the  assault  inaterialized 
than  the  various  divisions  o£  Ghazl  Malik’s  army,  headed 
by  thcir  lcaders — Bahau’ddin,  Asadu'ddln,  Ail  Haidar,  and 
Shihàbu*ddln — advanced,  and  came  in  sight  o£  thc  enemy. 
The  latter,  having  advanced  much  coo  far,  found  retrcac 
impossible.  The  Tugliluq  army  now  moved  rapidly.  One 
wing  cncircled  the  Khusrau  Khànlds;  and  surrounding  them 
on  ali  sidcs,  shot  hundrcds  ot  chcm  down  with  arrows.  Then 
the  rest  o£  the  Tughluq  army  charged  the  enemy,  Tughluq 
personaliy  taking  thc  lead.  As  a result,  the  Khusrau 
Khànlds  were  panic-strickcn,  Khusrau  Khàn,  Yusuf  Khàn, 
Shàista  Khàn,  and  Khizr  Khàn.  thc  vanous  commanders  o£ 
Khusrau*s  army,  taking  to  flight.  One  division,  however, 
put  up  a fight  against  Malik  Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  but  not 
for  long,  for  thcir  leader  Khàn  Khànàn  had  fled.  Malik 
Fakhru’ddln  Jauna  rcfrained  from  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
and  prcferred  to  collecc  the  booty.  Among  other  valuables 
left  bchind  by  tiie  Khusrau  Khànlds  Jauna  obtaincd  Khusrau 
Khàn’s  red  parasol  and  twelvc  clcphants. 

As  Ghàzl  Malik  marchcd  in  triumph  towards  Dehll 
Khusrau  KhànT  stricken  with  grief,  gave  up  all  hope.  He 
spoke  his  mind  to  his  comrades,  who  tendcred  their  advice 
to  him.  Some  were  o£  the  opinion  thac  pcace  should  be 
made  with  Tughluq.  Others  held  that  a final  sally  should 
be  made,  but  that  thc  booty  from  the  imperial  treasury 
should  bc  first  distributed  to  the  army.  Khusrau  Khàn 
approved  o£  this  plan,  and  ordered  a general  levy  o£  the 
army  in  the  Hauz-i  Khàss,  where  the  soldiers’  tents  were 
pitchcd.  In  front  o£  the  camp  a ditch  was  dug,  thc  rcar 
bcing  protected  by  a wall,  which  encirclcd  the  Raushan 
Hauz,  the  water  supply  of  thc  fGiusrau  Khànlds. 

On  his  way  to  Dehll,  Ghàzl  Malik  crossed  the  Sarsuti1 
*— the  extreme  boundary  o£  his  tcrricory.  He  thcn  came  to 

1 Cf.  (i)  Elliot.  vol.  II,  p.  350  and  vol.  I,  p.  49. 

(ii)  i Tabaqàt*i  Nasirì  (Bib.  Ind.,  p.  120).  The  author 
tncntions  Sarsuùin  connection  with  the  battle  o£  Tarain  (1 192/ 588). 
Rài  Pithaura  is  said  to  have  been  taken  piisoner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  o£  the  Sarsuti.  Sarsuti  is  considered  as  part  o£  thc  Sivàlik 
Cerritory  and  was  together  with  Hànsi  next  capturcd.  Raverty 
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Hansi,  whcnce  hc  procecded  to  Madina,1  Latcr  hc  arrived 
at  Rohtak,  and  thcnce  went  past  the  towns  of  Mandautl  and 
Pàbm.  Crossing  thc  Kasambùr  hills  of  thc  Aravallis  hc 
camc  into  the  plain  of  Lahrawat3 — a plain  boundcd  by  thc 
Yumna  on  thc  east,  and  Slrl  on  the  south. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Taghluq  Nàma  alonc  gives 
iis  in  detail  the  course  of  Ghazl  Mahk’s  march  towards 
DehlL  Thc  information  it  has  given  seems  corrcct  on  the 
whole,  and  is  borne  out  by  Baranl3  who  likcwise  mentions 
Lahràwat  as  the  site  o£  Tughluq’s  camp. 

Amlr  Khusrau  tells  us  thnt  Khusrau’s  army  included 
many  Muslim  chiefs,  namely  Yusuf  KhànSufl,  Kamàlu’dclln* 
Sufi,  Shàista  Khàn  Qar  Qimàr;  Amlr  Hàjib  Kàfùr  Muhrdàr 
and  Shihàb,  the  governor  of  Oudh  ( Awadb ).  OE  the  Hindu 
chiefs  the  poet  mentions  Ahar  Deo,  Amar  Deo,  Narsla, 
Parsia,  Harmàr,  and  Parmàr,  the  most  important  of  all  being 
Khusrau  Khàn’s  brother  Khàn  Khànàn  and  his  uncle  Ràt 
Ràyàn  Randhol.  Thus  Khusrau  Khàn’s  army  consisted  of 
an  almost  equal  number  of  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

fllìJF^Ì  » :T'  1 : 

(p.  468)  notes  that  the  ancient  word  was  Saraswati.  The  printcd 
text  of  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  has  Sursi,  but  the  correct  word  Ìs 
Sursuti.  Ibn  Battùtà  fDef,  et  Sang.,  III,  p.  142)  mcntions  Sursuti 
as  a great  city,  which  may  be  identified  with  the  modern  Sirsa.  It 
Was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sarsuti.  ('Atn-i  Akbari , 
Jarret,  Vol.  II,  pp.  105,  281,  294,  326,  and  Raverty,  p.  468.) 

1 Madina  is  now  a village  a few  miles  north  of  Rohtak. 
Tughluq  Nàma  (Hyderabad  edition,  pp.  54"57). 

2 Lahràwat  (Barani,  Bib.  Ind.,  p.  418)  lay  somewhere  between 
Hau^r-i  ‘Alàl  and  Dehil.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  site  exactly,  because 
Lahràwat  was  only  a village  and  was  perhaps  destroyed  soon 
afterwards. 

3 According  to  Barani  (p.  415)  Khusrau  Khàn  sent  his  brother 
Khan  ^hànàn,  acccmpanied  by  Amir  Sufi  Khàn  at  the  liead  of  a 
large  army  against  Qhàzi  Malik,  who  came  out  of  Dipàlpur,  and 
using  the  Sarsuti  river  to  protect  his  rear  gave  battle  to  the  enemy 
ncar  the  town  of  Dalili.  In  the  very  first  sally  I£hàn  I£hànàn  and 
Sufi  Khàn  were  routed.  They  fled  to  Dehli*  their  armies  having 
melted  away.  Their  camp  was  plundered  and  their  canopy, 
elcphants,  horses  and  treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

A week  later  Qfcàzi  Malik  proceeded  to  Dchli  and  haUcd  at 
Indrapat.  Dismayed  and  distressed  at  the  defeat  of  his  forces, 
Khusrau  I£hàn  no  w marchcd  in  person  out  of  Sirl  at  the  hcad  of  a 
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As  soon  as  Ghazi  Malik  reachcd  thc  plain  of  Lahrawat 
tic  was  challcngcd  to  battlc  by  Khusrau  Khàn,  Having 
ceached  therc  first  hc  had  made  his  preparations  for  war, 
while  Ghazi  Malik  Tughluq  was  anxious  to  gain  timc  by 
dclaying  the  fight.  Thc  Ghazi  was  forced,  howcver,  to 
-draw  up  his  army  immediately  in  battle  array.  Thc  dis- 
position  of  his  forces  was  as  follows : — 

I.  (a)  the  right  commanded  by  Bahau’d-Daula. 

(b)  the  right  wing  commanded  by  Malik  Bahram 
Aiba. 

(c)  the  reserve  commanded  by  ‘All  Haidar. 

II.  (a)  thc  left  commanded  by  Fakhu’ddin  Jauna.1 

(b)  the  lefc  wing  commanded  by  Asad. 

(c)  the  reserve  under  several  amirs.2 

III.  the  centre  under  the  personal  charge  of  Ghazi  MalÌk. 

According  to  Amlr  Khusrau,  Tughluq  ordered  his  chief- 
tains  to  tie  peacock  feathers3  round  their  banners  to  scrve  as 
a distinctive  mark,  and  fixed  the  word  ‘Qala'*  as  the  pass- 
word  for  his  army. 

large  army.  To  induce  men  to  fight  in  his  cause  he  brought  with 
him  the  ‘whole  treasure,’  which  he  distributed  recklessly  on  the 
way  to  his  soldiers.  But  so  deep  was  the  soldiers'  distrust  and  so 
profound  their  hatred  of  him  that  they  seized  huge  sutns  of  money 
and  retired  home.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  o£ 
Lahràwat.  But  ghusrau  fChàu’s  troops  were  routed  at  the  first  sally, 
and  Khusrau  Khàn  fied  for  his  life. 

1 The  Fiuùhu’s-Salàtin  sirnilarly  describes  the  plan  and  divi- 
sion  of  Tughluq’s  army.  The  difference  between  the  version  of  the 
I Tughluq  Nàma  and  that  of  the  F utùhn  s-Salàtin  lies  in  the  assign- 
ment  of  positions.  Malik  Fakhru’ddin  Jauna  for  instance,  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Ft4tiihHs^Salàtin  (F.  212  A)  as  being  posted  together 
with  an  amh*  named  Shihàb  on  the  right  wing. 

2 Amlr  Khusrau  gives  no  name. 

3 Amir  Khusrau  (p.  122)  informs  us  that  peacock  feathers 
had  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  Qhàzi  Malik’s  banners  in  his  wars 
àgainst  the  Mongols.  He  held  them  auspicious  and  looked  upon 
them  as  emblems  of  victory.  The  use  of  peacock  feathers  is  also  re- 
ported  by  Ibn  Battuta.  See  his  account  o£  the  royal  palace  at  Dehlì 
(the  Rehla , G.  O.  S.,  p.  57)  It  was  characteristically  a Hindu  cus- 
tom  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  peacock  feathcrs  at  the  court  of 
JMuhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  Firoz  Shah  (‘Afif:  p.317)  provides  an 
instance  of  Hindu-Muslim  culcural  synthesis.  Vide  Appcndix  J. 

4 ‘In  that  battle  which  boked  like  a world  calamity,  the  pass- 
word  of  Malik  Qhàzi’s  army  was  *Qala\  (Amir  Khusrau : p.  123). 
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Khusrau  Khan’s  army  was  thc  first  to  advance  to  the 
attack  and,  penetrating  to  the  ccntre  o£  the  Tughiuq  army, 
put  it  to  flight.  But  Tughluq  himscl£  stood  his  ground 
with  only  a hand£ul  o£  thrce  hundrcd  horsemen.1 2  Bcfore 
long  somc  of  his  comrades  rallied  to  him,  and  fell  upon  the 
Khusrau  Khanlds.  This  atcack  proved  an  unquaiified  success. 
Khusrau  Khan’s  army  was  disorganizcd  and  flcd  in  uttcr 
confusion. 

Amlr  Khusrau  informs  us  thac  thc  above  chargc  was 
carcfully  planned  by  Tughluq  himsclf.  Hc  had  contrived 
that  the  brunt  of  the  attack  should  fall  on  the  wcakest  points 
of  Khusrau's  army,  and  the  lcad  was  takcn  by  him  personally, 
Hc  made  a charge  on  Khusrau  Khan’s  parasol,  which  collaps- 
cd  on  his  hcad.  This  was  Tughluq’s  couf  de  grace * 
Khusrau’s  army  was  conscqucntly  reduccd  to  a rabblc  and  a 
mass  of  fugitivcs. 

Tughiuq’s  troops  then  set  their  hands  to  plundcr.  While 
plundcnng  thcy  wcrc  suddcnly  attackcd  by  a dctachmcnt  o£ 
Khusrau  Khan's  army — a detachment,  wliich  had  becn  kept 
m rcscrvc,  and  was  commanded  by  his  Muslim  officers 
Ìieadcd  by  Yusuf  Sùil.  Yusuf  Sull  had  bided  his  timc,  and 
succccdcd  in  taking  the  Tughluq  troops  unawarcs.  He 
might  havc  carried  the  day  but  for  Ghazl  Malik,  who  forth- 
with  realized  the  gravity  of  thc  situation.  Hc  pullcd  him- 
sclf  togcthcr,  and  contm'ed  — by  fixing  his  standard  firmljr 
111  thc  ground,  and  tnaking  the  kectle-drum  beat  incessantly 
and  loudly — to  rally  his  army.  Hc  then  fell  upon  his 
assailants  and  uttcrly  defcatcd  thcm. 

Amlr  Khusrau  is  on  thc  wholc  confirmed  by  Ibn  Bajjùfa1 
who  says  that  the  Hindus  who  formcd  the  rank  and  filc  of 
Khusrau  Khan’s  army  put  up  a vcry  sevcrc  figlit.  Ghazl 
Maiik’s  army  was  panic-stricken,  and  his  camp  was  plunder* 
ed.  He  remaincd  strandcd  with  his  original  threc  hundrcd 
vetcrans,  whom  hc  roused  by  a stirring  spccch.  His  scattcr* 


1 On  this  point  Amir  Khusrau  is  corroboratcd  by  Ibn  Ba&£ù£*^ 
Sec  thc  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  p.  49. 

2 Thc  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  pp.  48-49. 
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ed  army  having  once  tnore  rallied  he  £ell  upon  the  enemy 
and  carried  the  day. 

Amir  Khusrau1  tells  us  that  the  victor  spent  the  rest  o£ 
the  day  in  the  camp.  On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the 
6th  of  Septcmbcr.  1320  (ist  of  Sha‘ban,  720)  he  sct  ouc 
marching  triumphantly  to  the  capital.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  a row  of  elephants,  captured  from  Khusrau  Khan's 
army.  Next  came  the  drummers  beating  their  drums,  and 
trumpeters  blowing  thcir  horns,  and  the  naqibs3  caiiing  out 
‘Durbash.*®  Then  followed  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
brandishing  their  swords.  The  poet  does  not  tell  us  the 
position  of  Malik  FaWiru'ddln  }auna  and  of  Ghazl  Malik 
m thc  pro<;cssion.  Probably  they  hcld  the  central  position. 
On  reaching  the  royai  palace,  the  Hazar  Sutun  of  Slrl, 
Tughluq  dismounted  from  his  horsc  and  prostrated  himsclf 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  On  rising,  he  announced 
a general  amnesty.  An  assembly  was  next  held  in  which 
all  were  treated  and  seatcd  as  equals,  no  honour  or  pro- 
minence  whatever  being  assumed  by  Tughluq  in  token  of 
his  victory.  Shortly  afcer  he  rosc  and  madc  a speech  calling 
on  thc  amirs  to  make  whomsoever  they  liked  king,  and  dis- 
sociating  himself  from  cvery  kind  of  desirc  or  aspiracion  for 
rule.  The  amirsmade  an  appropriate  reply,  fully  acknowledg- 
ing  Tughluq’s  distinctivc  parts.  Thcy  citcd  instances  of 
Tughluq’s  victories  which,  they  contended,  constituted  his 
titlc  co  thc  throne.  Tughluq  declincd,  and  insisted  thatcven 
if  the  royal  stock  had  dicd  out,  any  of  the  amirs  could  be 
selected,  and  made  king.  But  he  was  silenced  and  sct  think- 
ing#  whcn  hc  was  told  that  hc  would  be  surcly  put  to  death». 
shouid  any  other  pcrson  asccnd  thc  throne,  bccause  of  all 
the  people  in  Hindustan  he  would  be  the  most  formidablc 
rival.  Tughluq  then  consented  to  becomc  king.* 

t Amir  Khusrau : Tnghluq  Nàma,  pp.  132-34. 

% *Naqib’  was  a servant  whose  duty  was  to  proclaim  the  titles 
of  his  master.  (Sceingass,  p.  1421). 

3 According  to  Steingass  (p.  543)  ‘Durbàsh'  is  a mace  or 
baton  with  which  the  mob  is  kept  from  pressing  too  close  in  public 
solcmnities. 

4 Tughluq  consented  to  become  king  on  6th  Septembec,. 
1320  (ist  Sha’bàn,  720).  He  ascended  the  thronc  on  Saturday, 
the  7th  of  Septetnber,  1320  (2nd  Sha'bàn,  720;  Tughluq  Nama^' 
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£iyau*ddln  Baranl  diffcrs  from  Amlr  Khusrau  rcgarding 
certain  dctails.  Hc  holds  that  Tughluq  did  not  achicve 
-the  victory  ovcr  Khusrau  until  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
following  night  he  spcnt  in  thc  camp.  On  the  morrow  he 
set  out  with  a large  following  for  the  town  of  Slri  and  the 
Hazàr  Sutun  palace  where  great  amirs  and  chiefs  had  as- 
sembled.  He  took  his  seat  in  their  midst,  and  mourncd  in 
common  with  them  thc  loss  o£  Sult;àn  Qutbu’ddln  and  his 
Jbrothers.  Then  he  offered  thanks  to  God  for  his  victories, 
-and  addrcssed  the  assembly,  saying  : — 

*I  am  one  of  those  who  were  exalted  by  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln  and  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln.  Because  of  my 
inborn  faithfulness  I risked  my  life,  and  battled  with 
the  enemies  and  destroyers,  of  my  (royal)  patrons.  I 
took  revenge  as  best  I could.  You  are  the  notables  of 
the  ‘Alàl  and  Qutbl  realm.  If  any  dcscendant  of  our 
patrons  has  survived,  I ask  you  to  bring  him  here 
instantly  so  that  we  should  instal  him  on  the  throne  ; 
and  I should  gird  up  my  loins  (like  a slave)  before 
that  offspring  of  my  patron  and  pay  him  my  homage. 
In  case  the  enemies  have  completely  wiped  out  the 
descendants  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  and  Qutbu'ddln  I shall 
ask  you  as  notables  o£  either  age  to  nominate  and  instai 
on  the  throne  whomsoever  you  deem  fit  for  rule.  I 
for  one  am  prepared  to  bow  to  him,  and  to  abide  by 
your  choice.  Verily  I drew  the  sword  merely  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  my  patrons,  not  to  seize  power.  I 
hazarded  my  all — my  life,  my  property,  and  my  family 
— not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a throne  but  with  the 
object  of  wreaking  vcngeance  on  the  muderers  of  my 
patrons.  Whomsoever  you  are  pleased  to  select  as 
sovereign  I also  shall  acknowledge  him.*  In  answer  to 
this  the  assembly  replied,  ‘Not  a singie  son  of  Sultàn 
‘Alàu'ddln  and  Qutbuddln  fit  to  rule  has  survived  the 
tyranny  of  these  ingrates.  These  are  difficult  timcs 
when,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Sultàn  Qutbuddln, 

nPF*  «3a-x34>-  This  date  of  Ghiyàsu'ddin  Tughluq’s  accession  to 
^the  throne  (720/ 1321)  has  better  claims  to  accuracy  than  that 
given  by  Firishta  and  others,  The  same  date,  t.e.9  720/1320,  is 
.also  given  by  'Isàmi  (Futub&s-S.abàn,  verse  7404). 
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thc  prcdominance  oE  Khusrau  and  thc  Parwaris  and  thc 
outbreak  oE  rcbcllions  and  disordcrs,  chaos  rcigns 
suprcmc.  You,  Ghazl  Malik  ! dccidedly  command  our 
allegiancc ; Eor  so  many  ycars  you  havc  bccn  our  protcc- 
tion  against  thc  Mongols.  It  is  on  account  of  you  that 
thc  Mongols  ccascd  to  invade  India.  Evcn  in  thc 
recent  crisis  it  is  you  who  rendercd  such  invaluablc 
service  that  your  Eaithfulncss  will  be  wrìt  large  in  the 
pages  of  history.  It  is  you  again  who  dclivercd  Islam 
from  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  and  Parwaris.  It  is 
you  who  wreaked  vengeance  on  thc  murdercrs  of  our 
lords  and  masters.  You  have  proved  your  right  to  thc 
allcgiance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Out  of  so  many  servants  and  slaves  of  Sultan 
‘Alau’ddln  it  is  you  whom  God  granted  the  gracc  and 
aptitude  to  render  thc  distinguished  service.  It  is  you 
to  whom  He  granted  success.  Each  and  every  one  of 
us — indeed  all  the  Muslims  of  this  country — arc  bc- 
holden  to  you  ; and  we  hereby  see  none  except  you  fit 
to  rule.  As  far  as  we  see  no  one  saving  you  possesses 
intellect,  talents,  learning  and  probity  befitting  a king/ 

This  was  thecry  which  rang  out  from  the  whole  audience. 
All  thc  great  leaders,  having  then  agreed,  caught  hold  of 
Ghazl  Malik’s  hand  and  ìnstalled  hitn  on  the  throne.  As 
Ghazl  Malik  had  rescued  the  Muslims  he  became  known  to 
history  as  Ghiyasu’ddln  (refuge  of  religion). 

Like  Barànl,  Ibn  Battùta  gives  no  detaiied  account  of 
these  events.  He  says  not  a word  about  Tughluq’s  procession 
from  Lahràwat  to  Slrl,  which  is  graphically  described  by 
Amlr  Khusrau.  According  to  Ibn  Battuta  people  crowded 
round  Tughluq  after  the  victory,  and  hc  tookthe  road  to  the 
city.  The  Kotwàl  brought  him  the  keys.  Tughluq  entcred 
thc  palace  and  said  to  Kishlu  Kliàn,1  ‘You  should  become 
thc  king.’  Kishlù  Khàn  said  ìn  reply,  ‘But  you  should 
become  the  king’.  Kishlù  Khàn  concluded  by  saying,  Tf  you 
rcfuse,  your  son  will  become  king’.  Ibn  Batfcùta  states 
that  Tughluq  did  not  like  this.  He  instantly  accepted  the 

1 For  Kishlu  I£h;i  1 or  Bahram  Aiba  Kishlù  £hàn  see  Chapter 
VIII  of  this  book. 
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kingshtp  md  asccndcd  thc  thronc.  Thcn  thc  uppcr  classcs 
as  wctì  as  chc  common  peopic  sworc  allcgiancc  to  lum. 

It  shouìd  hc  notcd  that  Ibn  Battuta1 2  was  not  an  cyc- 
wìtness  o£  this  event,  nor  has  hc  given  his  autfhority  for 
dic  above  statcmcnt.  But  a commcnr  is  found  in  the 
Tarìkh-i  Ma'sùmi*  Thc  author,  Mir  Muhammad  Ma'sùm 
who  was  a lcarned  scholar  of  Sind,  says  : 

‘In  thc  ycar  720/1320  when  the  title  of  Sultàn 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  was  confcrred  on  Ghàzl  Malik,  thc  titlc  o£ 
Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàli  was  given  to  his  son  Fakhru’l- 
Mulk.  In  thc  year  723/1322  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu'ddln 
appointcd  his  son  Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàh  as  his  heir, 
rcsigning  thc  throne  to  him.  He'  obtained  from  the 
amirs  a written  dced  by  wliich  they  agreed  to  makc 
ailegiance  ( baia't ) to  Sultàn  Muhammad  Shah.’3 

As  rcgards  the  fate  o£  Khusrau  Khàn,  Amlr  IGiusrau* 
^iyàu’ddln  Baranl,  Ibn  Battùta  and  ‘Isàml  are  in  general 
agrecment.  He  was,  undcr  Gliiyàsu’ddln  Tugliluq’s  ordcrs, 
captured  by  Jauna  Khàn4  from  a garden  where  he  had 
hidden  himself.  He  was  paradcd  ignominiously  through  the 
scrects  and  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  puc  to  death.  His  terror 
(fitna)  as  Sultàn  Muhammad  pucs  ir,  iasced  tour  months.5 

1 Thc  Rehia  (G.O.S.),  p.  49. 

2 2,*.  the  Tarikb'i  Stnd  edited  by  Dr.  Nabi  Bakhs’i  of  Sind 
University  (1959).  p.  64.  Also  see  thc  Hìstory  of  Sind  by  Maiet, 
G.  G.  (1932).  He  used  a diiierent  manuscript,  and  his  work  was 
published  by  thc  Bombay  Government  in  1855. 

3 TJais  information  given  hy  Mir  Muhammad  Ma'sùm  gives  an 
additional  force  to  the  arguments  1 have  given  elsewhere,  removing 
the  misunderstanding  regarding  the  dates  o£  Sultan  Muhammad  bin 
Tugjihiq’s  accession  and  reign,  crcatcd  by  thc  Cambay  inscriptìon. 
Yide  Appcndix  B. 

4 But  'Isàml  makes  no  mention  o£  the  part  played  by  Jatma 
Kfain  m the  capture  of  Khusrau  Khàn. 

5 Vide  Cbapter  IX  ènfra . Barani^jp.  41 1)  too  gtves  £our  montiis* 
and  similar  ts  the  inforniation  given  by  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  Tàrikh  i 
Mubàrak  Sbàhi>  p.  86)  and  Budàuni  ( MuntakhabàuCt  Tavàrtkh , 
Vol.  I,  p,  aai). 

In  bis  Tughluq  Nàma  (verses  345-46,  p.  19)  Amir  Khusrau  puts 
the  assassination  of  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàli  on  ist  Jumida  ti9 
720/9^  July  and  the  accession  of  Tughluq  Shàh  on  rst 
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Thus  was  cstablishcd  thc  Tughluq  dynasty  contemporary 
with  thc  Plantagencts  of  England.  Nominally  thc  dynasty 
continucd  about  100  ycars  (1320-1413),  but  its  cffcctivc 
rulc  did  not  cxtend  bcyond  68  ycars — a period  in  which  thc 
throne  was  filled  by  thc  first  thrcc  rulcrs,  Ghiyasu’ddln 
Tughluq  (1323-25)  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  (1325-51), 
and  Flroz  Shah1  (1351-88)  succcssivcly.  Bcforc  long  dcclinc 
sct  in.  The  convulsions  of  Sultan  MuhammacTs  rdgn  dealc 
a staggcring  blow  to  thc  cmpire,  recovcry  (rom  which  was 
rendcrcd  impossiblc  by  thc  wcakncss  of  Flroz  Shah.  The 
tlying  cycs  of  Flroz  witncsscd  thc  ghastly  scenc  of  domcstic 
strifc  and  rebellion,  and  in  spitc  o£  hisnumcrous  offspring — 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tugliluq  II,  Abu  Bakr,  Muhammad  Sliah, 
Sikandar  I,  Naslru’ddln  Mahmùd  II  and  Nustat  Shah — the 
Tughluq  dysnasty  camc  to  an  cnd  within  a decade  of  his 
dcath  (1388).  Tlmùr  camc  in  1398  to  administer  thc  coup 
cle  grace. 


Sh'abàn  yzo/6 th  September  1320  (verses  2,  599-2.  773,  pp.  135, 
144).  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Khusrau  Uhin's 
tcrror  lastcd  two  months  only.  The  verse  276S  is  sigmficant| 
enough  and  shculd  be  read  together  with  othcr  connected  verse*. 

1 Firoz  Shàh  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Qhiyàsu’ddin 
Tughluq  II  who  was  deposed  and  kùlcd  within  a few  montiis  ( 1 38 5 / 
791).  A second  grandson  Abu  Bakr,  who  ncxt  asccnded  the  throne 
tnet  wtth  a stmilar  fate  (1389/792).  Thcn  came  Muhammad  Shàh, 
the  third  son  of  Firoz  Shàh.  He  rulcd  over  two  years  (1^89*92/792- 
795)*  Fiis  son  N àsiru’ddrn  Mahmud  II  ruled  nommally  abouc 
twenty  years  (1392/795-1413/816).  But  be  was  lilce  a tool  in  the 
haftds  eì  the  powerful  amirs  and  had  to  wage  wars  with  a rival  king, 
Nusrat  Sfaah,  wfao  was  anothcr  grandson  of  Firoz  Shih  and  was  sct 
up  by  a rival  party  of  nobles,  namciy  the  ^ulàmàn-i  Firoz  Shàhi. 


CHAPTER  III 

NAME  AND  DESCENT 

Thcrc  has  bccn  much  speculation  concerning  thc  word 
‘Tughluq.’1  Dcspitc  thc  efforts  of  Firishta  and  Sujan  Rai, 
its  origin,  as  Sir  Wolsey  Haig  points  out^  reniains  obscurc. 
Dictionaricsa  do  not  as  a rule  mention  the  word.  Firishta4 
suggcsts  that  ‘Tughluq’  is  an  Indian  corruption  of ‘Qutlugh/ 
a rcgular  Turkl  substantivc.  But,  although  hc  mentions 
thc  Mftlbiqàt 6 as  his  authority,  his  rcasoning  is  not  sound. 

Thc  confusion,  which  thus  arosc  regarding  ‘Tughluq,* 
became  worsc  by  thc  different  opinions  hcld  with  regard 
to  its  conventional  use.  Some  hcld  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
tribc  or  of  a family,  othcrs  that  of  a person.  Sir  Wolseley 
Haig6  once  regarded  it  as  a tribal  name. 

It  is  still  regarded  as  the  cognomen,  and  is  commonly 
attributed  to  all  the  monarchs  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty, 
akhough  none  except  two  rulers — Ghiyasu*ddln  Tughluq 
and  Tughluq  Shah  II — really  used  ìt  as  part  of  their 
names.  Of  all  the  names  borne  by  thc  successors  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  there  is  none  with  the  suffix  ‘Tughluq/ 

1 The  transliteration  of  the  word  varies  from  Tughluq,  the 
form  used  by  Moreland  (p.  45)  and  Tughlak  as  Lane-Poole 
prefers  it  to  Tughlik,  as  Sir  Aurei  Stein  would  have  it  (Ruins  of 
Desert  Cathay , I,  pp„  180,  185),  But  Ibn  Battuta  gives  ‘Tughluq’ 
as  the  correct  form,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  know- 
ledge  of  thc  word.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wolseley  Haig 
fJ.R.A,S.t  July,  1922). 

2 J.R.A.S.,  July.  1922, 

3 The  Lughàt-i  Kishvarì  (1827),  P*  io5*  mentions  Tughluq 
as  a Turki  wordror  a chief.  Maulvi  Muhammad  Husain  (pp.  83-84) 
takcs  it  to  mean  a hillock,  but  gives  no  authority. 

4 Firishta  (Bombay),  Yol.  I,  p,  230. 

5 As  far  as  I know,  the  Mulhiqàt  o£  *Ainu’ddm  Bijàpuri  is 
not  available  now, 

6 T havc  no  doubt  that  Tughluq  is  a tribal  namc.,#.###As 
(Tughluq  is  a tribal  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  second 
o£  the  line  as  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  as  is  often  done.  Each 
rulcr  o£  the  dynasty  is  entitled  to  bear  the  tribal  name  as  a cogno- 
men.’  (Haig:  J.R.A 1922,  pp.  319-72), 
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Thc  following  titles  occur  on  thc  coins  o£  Sultan  Flroz : 

(1)  Abui  Muzaffar  Flroz  Shah  As-sultànt,  (2)  Ftroz  Sultànlt 
(3)  Flroz  Shàh.1 2 

Thc  coins  of  the  successors3 4  of  Sultàn  Flroz  bear  the 
following  titles : — 

(1)  Tughluq  Shàh. 

(2)  Abu  Bakr  Shàh  bin  Zafar  bin  Flroz  Shàh  Sultànl. 

(3)  Muhammad  Shàh  Flroz  Shàh  (Muhammad  Shàh-i 

Flroz  Shàh), 

(4)  Sikandar  Shàh  or  Sikandar  Shàh  Muhammad  Shàh 

(Sikandar  Shàh-i  Muhammad  Shàh). 

(5)  Mahmud  Shàh  Muhammad  Shàh  Flroz  Shàh  or 

Mahmud  Shàh  Muhammad  Shàh  (#.e.,  Mahmùd 

Shàh,  son  of  Muhammad  Shàh). 

(6)  Nusrat  Shàh. 

The  first  of  these  kings  used  the  word  ‘Tughluq’  as  part 
of  his  name.  Almost  every  one  of  them  added  to  his  own 
namc  that  of  his  father  to  show  hts  parentage.  They  might 
have  used  ‘Tughluq’  instead,  if  ‘Tughluq’  had  been  a famiiy 
name  or  if  it  had  signified  a class,  clan  or  tribe. 

Of  all  these  monarchs  Sultàn  Muhammad  alone 
used  the  word  Tughluq  invariably  with  his  name.  His 
coins3  bear  ‘Muhainmad  bin  Tughluq’  ‘Muhammad 
Tughluq’4,  ‘Muhammad  Shàh  Tughluq/  ‘Muhammad  Shàh 
bin  Tughluq/  or  ‘Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq  Shàh/ 
This  shows  that  Tughluq  was  not  an  essential  part  of  his 
name  but  merely  indicative  of  his  parentage.  Unlike  many 
other  Muslim5  rulers  of  medieval  India  he  bracketed  his 
name  invariably  and  on  all  occasions  with  that  of  his  father. 

1 Edward  Thomas : Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehltt 
p.  274. 

2 Idem.,  pp.  301-18. 

3 ldem.t  pp.  207-49, 

4 The  genitive  case  (izàfat-i  ibn't ) showing  parentage  is  not 
cxpressed  on  the  coins.  But  it  is  always  understood,  Vide  Badr 
Chàch  (1,0.  Mss.  1232,  1233). 

5 All  the  Mamluk  sultans  as  well  as  Jalalu’ddin  Khalji, 
•Alàu’ddiu  l^halji,  Ghiyasu’ddin  Tughluq  and  Firoz  Shàh  did  not 
mention  the  names  of  their  respective  fathers  because  they  were  all 
obscurc. 
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Sa  àìd  also*.  in  a way,  Munzzu’ddm  Muhammad  o £ Ghor 
wliosc  cokis  and  inscriptions  bcar  his  namc  &s  well  as  that 
o£  his  father,  Sàm,  and  who  bccamc  known  as  Muhammad 
Sàm*  In  this  conncction  mcntion  mighc  also  bc  madc  o£ 
thc  coins  scruck  ac  Ajmcr  by  thc  son  o£  Rài  Pichaura, 
acknowlcdging  thc  paramountcy  o£  Muhammad  o£  Ghor. 
Onc  o£  thc  coins  given  by  Edward  Thomas  bcars  on  che 
obvcrsc  ‘Prithvr  and  on  thc  revcrse  ‘Sri  Muhammad 
Sàm.1# 

Curiousiy  cnough,  no  mistakc  has  bcen  madc  regarding 
thc  namc  of  Muhmmed  o£  Ghor.  ‘Sàm’  has  ncvcr  becn 
rcgardcd  as  part  o£  his  name,  whilc  ‘Tughluq’  has  erronco- 
usly  bccn  considered  as  part  o£  chc  namc  o£  Sultàn  Muham- 
mad  Shàh. 

Thc  nutnismatic  cvidence  mentioned  abovc  is  fully  bornc 
out  by  thc  contemporary  writings,3  by  the  cpigraphic 

1 Edward  Thomas  : Cbronicles  of  the  Patban  Kings  of  Dcbli à 

p.x8. 

2 (a)  Muhammad  Dàud  bin  Sulàimàn  Khaqani  dedicating  his 
commentary  on  Bànat  Su'àd  (I.O.  Ms.  2646,  F.  104-5).  the  famous 
ode  in  praise  o£  the  Prophet,  to  Sultàn  Muhammad  mentions  his 
name  as  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

(b)  Sadr-i  ‘Àlà  Ahmad  Hasan  Dabir,  a native  o£  Dchli,  a 
hercditary  servant  06  the  court  and  auchor  o£  the  Basàtinu  l Uns 
(B.M.  Add.  7717) — a contemporary  work. — mentions  the  Sultàn’s 
name  as  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughìuq  Shàh. 

(c)  The  Futùhat-i  Fìroz  Shàbì  which  embodÌes  the  ordinances 
o£  Suljtan  Firoz  Shàh  gives  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  name  in  thc  samc 
way. 

(d)  The  Siraui  Firoz  Shàbi  gives  th;  Sultàn’s  name  as 
Muhammad  Shàh  and  his  father's  namc  as  Tughluq  Shàh,  p.  7, 
Ms.  Bankipur  Library. 

(e)  The  lnshà~i  Màhri ì quotes  a letcer  o£  Maliku'sh-Sharq 
ShihàbuM-Daula  governor  (muqti*)  o£  Budàun,  addressed  to  SuJtàn 
Muhammad  congratulating  him  on  his  accession.  The  heading 
of  the  letter  which  has  bcen  quoted  by  'Ainu’l-Mulk  Mulcàni  thc 
compiicr  of  thc  Jnshà  i Màhrii,  the  famous  courcier  o£  the  Sultans 
o£  Dchli  and  a rebei  against  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  gives 
thc  name  as  Muhammad  Shàh,  p.  36.  Lctter  No.  XI ll.  Insha-i 
Màhru,  Ms.  Asiatic  Society. 

(f)  Ziyàu’ddin  Barani  mentions  thc  name  as  Muhammad 
Shàh  soti  o£  fughluq  Shàh. 

(g)  Ibn  Battuta  (G.O.S.,  p.  48)  gives  the  original  namc  as 
Jauna  b y which  he  was  known  early  in  his  life.  On  his  accession 
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rccords1  and  by  thc  odcs  of  Badr  Chach.  I i*  the  twcnty- 
thrce  vcrscs,  wliicli  arc  found  to  contain  thc  cmpcrot’s  namc, 
thc  poct  uscs  Muhammad-i  Tughluq  in  six  and  Muhammad 
Shah  or  Muhammad  Shah  bin  Tnghluq  in  the  remaining 
scvcnteen.  A fcw  verses  are  translated  below  for 
illustracion. 

‘Muhammad-i  Tughluq  (Muliammad  son  of  Tnghluq) 
is  thc  prince  of  che  Sultans  ; hc  is  thc  selecc  among  thc 
kings  invested  by  the  caliphs.  He  is  che  greatesc  of  the 
warrior-lords.’ 

‘Muhammed,  son  of  Tughluq,  is  the  prince  of  kings  ; 
his  helper  is  God.’ 

‘Sultati  Muhammad,  whom  the  caliph  has  invested 
with  thc  government  of  the  universe,  is  at  once  the  head  o£ 
the  church  and  state.’ 

‘Muhammad  Shàh,  the  son  of  Tughluq,  is  the  powcrful 
mastcr  of  thc  cast  and  the  wcst  ; from  fcar  of  his  sword  the 
sun  is  trembling  within  the  ninc  skies.’ 

‘Muhammad  Shah  is  the  ambitious  and  mignanimous 
king  of  thc  whoie  world  ; in  comparison  to  the  waves  of 
his  hcart  the  river  found  itself  reduccd  to  a drop/ 

‘Sultan  Muhammad  enjoys  the  title  of  Abul  Mujàhid 
(chief  of  the  fighters  in  the  way  of  God).  Ztile-i  Haqq 
(shadow  of  God)  ; he  is  so  great  that  the  smoke  of  thc 
candie  of  his  evening  parties  givcs  lustre  to  the  effulgent 
sun/ 

‘Sulsàn  Muhammad  is  the  king  whose  sword  has  con- 
quered  the  land  as  well  as  thc  sea  ; his  cnemy,  struck  with 
cnvy,  has  been  shedding  tears.’ 

•Muhammad  Shàh  is  the  viccregenc  of  thc  caiiph  of  the 
age;  he  is  likc  ‘All,  thc  fourth  caliph,  mastcr  of  all  the 
scienccs/ 

‘Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughiuq  is  such  a king  that  as 
soon  as  he  ascended  thc  thronc,  he  was  inspircd  and  bcgan 
to  diazover  hiddcn  thtngs.* 

to  the  throne  he  assumed  the  name  Abu’i  Mujàhid  (father  o £ 
Eghtcrs  in  the  way  of  God),  Muhammad  Shàh. 

.1  Vide  Appcndix  B. 
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*Muhanmiad,  thc  son  of  Tughluq,  is  the  chicf  of  thc 
fightcrs  in  the  way  of  God,  andisaGhazI:  his  position 
is  so  high  that  thc  king  of  China  and  Cathay  is  a slave  at 
his  paiace.’ 

•Thc  prescnt  king  of  India  is  one  whose  patronymic  is 
Abul  Mujàhid;  and  whose  name  like  that  of  the  Prophet 
of  Arabia  is  Muhammad.’ 

‘Sultin  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Tughluq,  is  thc  king 
of  the  world;  it  befits  Alexander  to  become  a servant  at  his 
court/ 

Another  verse,  analyzed  according  to  the  Tlm-i  Jafr 
(art  o£  divining),  yields  Muhammad,  the  nameof  the  king.1: 

Almost  all  later  writers — ‘Aflf,  Nizàmu*ddln,  Budaùnl 
and  Firishta' — have  followed  suit2.  ‘Aflf  gives  Sultan 
Tughluq  as  the  name  of  the  first  ruler  of  the  dynasty,  and 
Sultàn  Muhammad  as  that  o£  the  second.  Nizàmu’ddln3' 
mcntions  the  latter  as  Muhammad-i  Tughluq  Shàh,  while 
Budàunl4  calls  him  Muhammad  ‘Adil.  There  is  reason 
co  believe  that  Sultàn  Muhammad  claimed  to  be  ‘Àdil 
(just),  and  liked  to  associate  this  dignified  word  with  his 
name,  as  is  attested  by  his  coins5  and  architecture6.  But 
his  claim  to  be  ‘Àdil  was  strongly  questioned  by  a group  of 
thc  ‘ulamà7.  And  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  was  really 
acknowlcdged  by  Flroz  Shàh,  although  the  latter  mentions 
him  as  Muhammad  ‘Àdil  in  his  khutba 8 (sermon). 


’i  ‘Usmàn  Khàn — Commentary  on  tbe  Qdes  of  Badr  Cbach 

(1867),  yPi- 11.  P.  480. 

2 ‘Afif — Tàrikb-i  Firoz  Shàhi , p.  27. 

3 Nizàmu’ddin — Tabaqàt-i  Akbari  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  198.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  genitive  ( izàfat ) is  understood  in  the  text. 

4 Budàùni — MuntakhabàtSt  Tavàrikh  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  225. 

5 Lanc-Poole,  S ; The  Coins  of  the  Stiltans  of  Delhi  in  the 
Britisb  Museum . Nos.  280,  281,  282,  283. 

6 Sultàn  Muhammad’s  fortress  at  Dehli  was  named  ‘Àdilabad 
aod  bears  the  same  name  till  today. 

7 Yide  the  Rchla  (G.O.S.)  pp.  xxii-xxiv,  86. 

8 Tàrikh-i  Ftroz  Shàhu  p,  107. 
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It  follows  that  Muhammad  was  the  name  of  che  Sultan, 
and  that  he  was  vanously  known  as  Muhatnmad  Shah, 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  Muhammàd-i  Tughluq,  Muham- 
mad  Shah-i  Tughluq,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shàh  and 
Muhammad  Shah.  He  has  also  been  called  Muhammad 
III, 1 and  Muhammad  II3*  If  Sultàn  Mu*izzu  ddln 
Muhammad  bÌn  Sam  be  rcgarded  as  che  firsc  king  of  Dehli 
as  is  borne  out  by  his  coins,  he  should  be  callcd 
Muhammad  I;  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Muhammad  Khaljl  should 
be  Muhammad  II;  and  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,. 
Muhammad  III.  Enough  has  bcen  written  to  prove  that 
Muhammad  Tughluq  or  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  as  some 
historians*  call  him,  is  a misnomer. 

Equally  confusing  arc  the  theories  concerning  his 
desccnt.  Ibn  Battuta4  makes  out  that  he  belonged  to  the 
racc  of  thc  Qarauna  Turks. 

‘Qarauna’  is  a term  of  which  the  origin  or  meaning  is 
a s obscure  as  that  of  ‘Tughluq.  In  his  enquiries  regardmg 
thc  descent  and  origin  ot  fughluq,  Firishta  did  not  corne 
ncross  ‘Qarauna.*  Hence  no  help  can  be  had  from  him. 
Even  Ibn  Battuta  gives  no  details. 

Marco  Polo5  describes  the  Qaraunas  (‘Caraonas  or 
Karaunah’)  as  a people  of  mixed  breed,  and  attributcs  the 
name  ‘Karaunah*  to  their  mixed  parentage.  Yulea  chinks 

1 Dow.  A. : The  History  of  Hindostan , I,  299. 

2 Lane-Pooie:  The  Muhammadan  Dynasties , p,  300.  Also 
see  Levy,  R. : The  Sociology  of  Islam , II,  263. 

3 Moreland  : Agrartan  System  of  Moslem  India , p.  45. 

4 Ibn  Battuta  was  informed  by  Shail^h  Ruknu’ddin  Multàni 
that  Sulpn  Tughluq  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Qarauna  Turks 
who  lived  in  the  hilly  regions  between  Turkistan  and  Sind.  Vide 
the  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  47. 

5 According  to  Marco  Polo,  Qaraunas  (Caraonas)  were  people 
whose  fathers  were  Tartars  and  mothers  Indians.  They  were  robbers 
by  profession.  Their  chief,  Nogodar,  fleci  with  a body  of  I0»000 
Qaraunas  from  his  uncle,  Chaghacai,  to  India,  where  he  seized  thc 
province  of  Dalivar  (Lahore)  from  Asedin  Soldan  (Sultàn  Mu  izzu  d- 
din).  Thcre  he  established  himself  and  spent  his  life  fighting  the 
Tartars.  (Yule's  Marco  Polot  pp,  98-99.) 

6 lbid,9  p,  xo x. 
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tbat  Marco  Poio  was  misied  b y the  term  Qaràun  (‘Karàun'), 
wbich,  he  assumes,  was  in  use  among  thc  Mongob* 
,€QaBaufi9  dcrivcd  from  Qara — black — denotcd  dark  ciiiWrcn 
born  of  Mongol  fathers  and  black  mochers.  Mzik1  is  of 
opmion  thac  ‘Qarauna’  is  connecced  wich  tbe  Sauskrit 
^Karana’  which  means  mixed  caste,  the  fathcr  bcing  Ksatriya 
and  thc  mothcr  Sùdra.  Hc  does  not  agrcc  with  YuJc  that 
‘Qarauna’  is  dcrivcd  from  a word  Qara  mcaning  black* 
Thac  would  only  bc  a popular  ctymology  prompccd  by  che 
facc  that  thc  word  dcnotcd  thc  offspring  of  a white  Aryau 
with  a black  Sudra  woman. 

The  translators  of  the  Tartkh-ì  Rashtdt 2 tefl  us  that 
‘Qaraunah’  or  *Qaràwana*  was  a term  of  rcproach.  Ic  was 
contemptuously  uscd  by  thc  ‘Moghuls*  for  thc  Chagbatais. 
Perhaps  ic  was  uscd  equally  contemptuously  in  rcgard  to 
Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  by  Ibn  Battuta  or  by  his 
authority  Shaikh  Ruknu’ddln  Multànl,  a saint  by  no  means 
favourably  inclined  to  thc  Sultàn.  No  othcr  historian 
idcntifics  him  with  the  Qaraunas.  Badr  Chàch,8  thc  court 
poet,  traces  che  Sultàn’s  dcscent  from  Bahràm  Gòr,  the  fifth 
king  (246-93)  o£  the  Sasàp.ian  dynasty  o£  Itàn. 

Whilc  Ibn  Battuta  is  at  variancc  wich  Badr  Chàch  hc 
also  differs  from  Marco  Polo*— a diffcrence  which  raiscs  two 
important  points : (1)  Were  the  Qaraunas  Turks  or 
Mongols?  (2)  How  and  whcn,  if  at  all,  did  they  comc  to 
scttle  in  India? 

Marco  Polo4  uses  in  regard  to  the  Qaraunas  the  term 
Tartar  in  a sense  apparencly  synonymous  with  MongoL 
Mlr  Khvànd5  dcscribcs  thc  Qaraunas  as  a tribe  forming  a 

1 Mzik.  Die  Reise  des  Arabers  Ibn  Batuta  durcb  Indien  und 
Cbim,  p,  97. 

2 Jblias,  N.#  and  Ross,  Sir  E.  D. : Tdrikb-j  Rashidi>  pp.  75-79* 

3 “You  (Sultàn  Muhammadl)  ate  the  light  of  the  eye  of 
Bahram...” 

*Yo«t  (Sultàn  Muhammad ! ) are  the  master  of  the  world,  and  the 
gtideaf  the  house  of  Bahràm...5 

‘Muhammad  Shàh  biu  TugjiÌuq  is  such  a king  thax  hy  virtue  of 
hìs  good  fortune  the  standard  ot  the  house  of  Bahràm  surpassed  tbe 
^sky.  {Odes  of  Badr  Chàch ,)  1,0.  MSS.#  Nos.  1232,  1233. 

4 Yuie:  Travels  of  Marco  Polo , Vol.  I,  p.  98» 

5 Mir  Khvànd : Rauzatu's-Safà,  Vol.  V,  p.  96. 
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a special  divisioa  in.  che  Mongol  arcny.  Wassàf1  is  reported 
co  taave  mcntioned  a cribe  aniong  dic  Mongols  named 
‘Kuràna/  He  describcs  thc  Qarawinah  tar  Qarawinas  who 
were  enltsted  tn  the  Chaghacài  armies.  Moreover,  there  is 
an  evidence  o£  the  exisccnce  in  modern  Iràn  o£  the 
Qaraunas  who  speak  Turkl  and  are  considercd  part  o£  tlic 
Goklàn  Turkman,  though  they  identify  themselvcs  with  the 
Ghinglz  Khànì  Mongols.  Probably  the  Qaraunas  were  Turks 
o£  mixed  breed,  and  came  like  othcr  tribes— Uighurs* 
Naimans,  and  Karluks — of  Turkl  dcscent,  who  joincd  the 
Mongol  hordcs,  to  be  associated  with  the  Mongois.  I£ 
Tughluq  or  his  fathcr  came  to  sctdc  in  India  undcr  BaLban, 
and  afcerwards  rose  to  prominencc  as  Firishta  informs  us, 
lic  should  be  a Turk  racher  than  a Mongol,  since  Balban 
hatcd  the  Mongols,  and  welcomcd  Turks. 

Making  a compromise  becween  the  diffcrent  accounts  o£ 
Ibn  BatfuSa  and  Badr  Chàch  regarding  Sultàn  Muhammad’s 
desccnt  one  fecis  constraincd  to  concludc  that  he  was 
ccrtainly  a Turk  as  his  father’s  name  ‘Tughluq> — a Turki 
word — indicatcs,  but  he  was  not  identical  with  tlieQaraunas. 
being  a iineai  dcscendant  of  the  Sasànian  kings  of  Iràn. 

Marco  Polo’s  thcory  rcgarding  the  Qarauna  settlcment 
in  India  is  misleading.  Hc  confounds  Nogodar,  whom  hc 
nientions  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Qaraunas  in  India,  with 
Nigudar  Aghul,a  who  hadnothing  to  do  wich  the  Qaraunas. 
On  che  contrary  they  werc  his  enemies,  since  they  formcd 
the  pcculium  o£  his  rival  and  nephew,  Arghun  bin  Abàqà, 
and  cventually  brought  about  his  descruction  (1284/683). 

The  Tabaqàt'i  Nasirì * informs  us  that  the  Mongols 
raidcd  Northcrn  India  and  captured  Lahore  (1239)  under 
the  weak  rule  o£  Suljàn  Mu‘izzuddln  (1239-41) — the  Asedin 
o£  Marco  Polo,  whom  Yule  tries  co  idencify  with  Sulfàn 

x (i)  Elias,  N.,  and  Ross,  Sir  E.  D. : Tàrikh'i  Rashidi,  p.  77. 
(ii)  Tàrikh' i Wassàf  (Bombay),  p.  265. 

2 Àccording  to  Mlrkhvànd  (RaHzatu’s-Safà,  VoL  V,  p.  100) 
Nigudar  Aghul  was  the  son  o£  Hùlàgu  and  brothcr  of  Abaqà.  He 
revolted  against  Abàqà  and  fled  £rom  him,  not  from  Ch.ighatài,  as 
has  bccn  reporced  by  Marco  Poio. 

3 Minhàj:  ^abaqàui  Nàsift  (Bib.  Ind.).  p.  194. 
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Ghiyasu’ddln  Balban.1  Malik  Ikhtiyàru’ddin  Qara-Kush,  thc 
govcrnor  (Muqtl*)  o£  Lahorc,  flccing  from  thcm  came  to 
DchlL  Thc  Sultan  scnt  an  army  headcd  by  thc  wazlr  td 
rcpcl  them,  but  a rebellion  having  broken  out  in  the  army 
thc  wazlr  returned  to  Dchll  and  fomented  an  insurrcction, 
which  rcsulted  in  the  dcposition  and  murdcr  of  thc  Sultàn. 
Princc  ‘Alàu’ddln  was  then  raised  to  thc  throne.  He  was 
a weakling  like  his  predccessor.  The  Mongols  who  had 
scizcd  Lahore  under  Mu’Ìzzu’ddln  rcmained  in  possession  of 
it  untii9  thc  accession  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Mas‘ud  and  perhaps  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Flushed  with  their  victory  in  the 
Panjàb,  the  Mongols  made  a fresh  incursion  on  Uch 
(1245). 

The  prolonged  occupation  o£  Lahore  by  the  Mongols 
might  have  led  to  their  association  with  Indian  women. 
This  might  be  considered  more  rcasonable  than  MarcoPolo’s 
version  of  Nogodar’s  flight  as  marking  the  arrival  o£  the 
Qaraunas  in  India,  for  there  is  no  proot  that  the  Qaraunas 
came  to  India  in  large  numbers  as  settlers. 


x Yule : Travels  of  Marco  Polo , Vol,  I,  pp.  104- 105. 

2 Sir  Wolseley  Haig  implies  that  the  Mongols  rctired  imme- 
diately  after  taking  Lahore.  (Cambridge  History  of  India,  III,  p. 
63).  But  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  (pp.  194-96)  makes  no  mention  o£ 
the  Mongol  retreat  trom  Lahore  under  MuHzzu’ddin. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ULUGH  KHÀN 

(A)  Rcorganization  undcr  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq 

Of  thc  thrce  grcat  rulcrs  of  thc  Tughluq  dynasty  thc 
nost  important  is  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  for 
jnder  him  thc  Tughluq  empire  reachcd  its  grcatcst  extent. 
3ut  no  study  of  his  rcign  would  bc  complete  without  taking 
"nto  account  thc  history  of  his  illustrious  father  and  prede- 
:cssor  on  thc  throne,  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq,  and  his  much- 
:xtolled  cousin  and  successor,  Sultin  Flroz.1 

Old  as  he  was,  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  mounted  the 
jhronc  with  a resolute  determination  to  govern  to  thc  best 
of  his  abilities.  Orderly  in  business,  sparing  in  diet,  his 
personal  character  profoundly  affected  his  administration. 

Hc  awarded  titles  and  honours  to  his  comrades  in  war 
and  to  his  kinsmen.  To  Bahràm  Aiba2  he  gavc  the  title 
of  Kishlu  Khàn,  with  the  government  of  Multàn  and  Sind. 
He  also  honoured  him  by  addressing  him  as  brother.  To 
his  own  adopted  son  Tatàr  Khàn,  he  gave  the  title  of  Tatàr 
Malik  together  with  the  iqtà'  of  Zafaràbàd.  To  his  nephew 
Malik  Asadu’ddln  he  gave  the  office  of  Nàib  Bàrbak  (deputy 
grand  usher).  Another  nephew,  Malik  Bahàu’ddln,  was 
caised  to  the  position  of  ‘Arz-i  Mumàlik  (minister  of  the 
army).  He  made  his  son-in-Iaw,  Malik  Shàdl,  supervisor 
of  thc  revenue  ministry  (Dlwàn-i  wizàrat).  Malik  Burhà- 
nu4ddln  received  the  title  of  ‘Àlimu’l-Mulk  and  was  made 
kotwàl  of  Dehll.  BurhànuMdìn’s  son  Qutlugh  Khàn,  was 
caiscd  to  tlie  position  of  Nàib  Wazlr  of  Deoglr.  On  Qàzl 
Kamàlu’ddln,  thc  Qàzlu’l-Quzàt,  he  conferred  thc  title  of 
Sadr  Jahàn,  and  appointed  Qàzl  Samau’ddln  as  Qàzl  of 
Dchli.  He  raised  Malik  Tàju’ddln  Ja‘far  to  thc  ofEce 
of  Nàib  ‘Arz  (deputy  minister  of  the  army)  and  later 
cntrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Gujaràt.  He  also 
honoured  his  own  sons  with  titlcs,  though  hc  gave  thcm  no 

1 Frequent  references  will  be  madc  to  relevent  parts  of  thc 
bistory  o£  Sultàn  Firoz. 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  428. 
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administrativc  chargc  or  government.  Thc  eldcst,  Malik 
Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  was  dcclared  hcir-apparent,  and  was 
awardcd  thc  royal  canopy  togcthcr  with  thc  titlc  o£  Ulugh 
Khan.  Thc  rcmaining  four  sons  obtained  the  titles  o£ 
Bahràm  Khan.  Zafar  Khanf  Mahmud  Khàn,  and  Nusrat 
Khàn  rcspectivcly.1 

Hc  was  tolcrant  to  the  Hindus2  and  Parwaris  unlcss  they 
liad  bccn  implicated  in  the  murder  of  QutbuMdln  Mubàrak 
Shàh  or  had  misappropriated  thc  pubiic  monev  wliilc  scrving 
tinder  Khusrau  Khàn.  In  this  rcspcct  even  the  Muslims 
wcrc  not  spared.  Ali  tiiose  to  whom  Khusrau  Khàn  had 
rccklcssly  advanced  money  wcre  madc  to  disgorge  their  ill- 
gottcn  gains.  Evcn  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddin  Auliyà,3  thc  famous 
saint  of  Dchll,  was  ordcrcd  to  rcfund  what  hc  had  rcccivcd 
as  a gift  from  the  usurpcr.  Thc  saint's  inability  to  comply 
with  chis  order  ied  to  straincd  rclations  bctwecn  him  and 
thc  cmpcror. 

Hc  rcfrained  from  restoring  thc  agrarian  and  fiscai 
policy  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddvn  Khal jl,  buc  formulatcd,  on  the 
prtncipics  of  Balban,  a ncw  policy  in  a spiric  of  conccssion 
and  modcration.  Insccad  of  the  Mcasurcmcnt4 5  of  4Aiàu’- 
ddtn’s  timc,  Sharing  was  introduced  ; and  Hindu  chicfs  and 
headmen  ( khuts  and  mnqaddams)  who  had  bcen  rcduccd 
to  tbc  economic  position  of  pcasants  by  ‘Alàu’ddln  wcrc 
rcsOorcd  to  thc  status  tlicy  had  cnjoycd  undcr  Balban.  Whilc 
tbcy  wcrc  strictiy  prohibited  from  imposing  a scparatc  as~ 
semxacm  on  thc  pcasants,  apart  fTom  thc  king’s  rcvcnuc, 
spcciai  instructions  bcing  issucd  to  this  cffcct  to  thc  walis 
arvd  muqtis,  thcy  wcrc  gtautcd  remunerations*.  Againt 
whtle  cbey  wcrc  strictly  ptohibitcd  from  making  cxccssivc 
dctuandson  thc  pasants,  riicy  wcrc  givcn  discrctionary 
powcrs  to  forcc  rebractory  cukivators,  to  tiH  the  soil. 


1 Baram,  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  428. 

2 W#w.,pp.  43^-33. 

3 Vide  Appendix  K. 

4 Barani  (mb.  Ind.)*  pp.  429-32.  Vidv  Appendix  L. 

5 %..Hc  urged  on  the  Muqtis’  and  governors'  investigation 
and  ooflaisfcency  m the  coUccrion  of  revciaue,  so  rhst  chiefs  and 
headmen  (khats  and  muqaddams)  should  n«rt  impose  a separate 
assessmcnt...*  Barani  (Bib,  Ind.),  p.  430, 
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Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  dcnounccd  thc  Earming  system,1 
and  appointed  no  rcvcnuc-farmcrs  as  provincial  govcrnors, 
who  wcrc  usually  rccruited  from  thc  nobility3*  Thcy  wcre 
rcgarded  as  rcsponsiblc  ofHccrs  cnjoyinga  position  and  status 
highcr  than  thosc  of  thc  ordinary  cxccutivc  officers8.  Thcy 
wcrc  still,  howcvcr,  subject  to  thc  control  o£  the  revenue 
ministry  (Di^an-i  wizarat),  which  chcckcd  thcir  accounts 
pcriodically.  If  found  guilty  of  misappropriating  public 
moncy  thcy  wcrc  to  be  punished  and  forccd  to  rcfund  it. 

Thcrc  is  no  cvidcnce  of  any  regular  salarics  being  fixcd 
for  thc  provincial  govcrnors,  but  they  wcrc  cntitled  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  revcnue.  Their  subordinatcs,  che 
karkuns  and  muia^arrifs,  had  fixcd  salarics,  though  thcy 
wcrc  cntitlcd  ìn  addition  to  a small  percentagc  of  thc 
rcvcnuc/ 

By  prohibiting  the  govcrnors  from  lcvying  excessive 
dcmands  on  thc  pcasants  and  thc  revenuc  ministry  from 
making  arbitrary  demands  on  the  govcrnors,  Sultan  Ghiyas- 
u’ddln  Tughluq  sought  to  avoid  thc  crcation  of  straincd 
rclations  betwccn  thc  rcvenue  ministry  and  the  provincial 
govcrnors,  which  had  bccn  a promincnt  featurc  of  thc  ad- 
intx&istracivc  systcm  of  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khaljl.  Thc  provincial 
govcmors  werc  rcquircd  to  rcmit  a spccificd  amount  to  thc 
ccntral  govcrnmcnt  and  wcrc  in  this  way  rclicvcd  from  cx- 
travagantly  irrcgular  dcmands.5 

Ghiyasu'ddln  Tughluq  was  a soldicr  by  profcssion  notcd 
for  his  skill  in  war,  who,  after  his  acccssion  to  thc  tliroac, 
distinguishcd  himsclf  as  an  adminiscraccr.  Hc  was  on  good 
tcrms  with  thc  *ulama,  but  had  fallen  foul  of  Shaikhi 
Nizamu'ddin  Auliya.  His  rcign  would  havc  been  pcaccful 
but  for  thc  troubles  which  brokc  out  ìn  thc  Deccan  and 
Bcngal. 


1 Ihid  , p.  429. 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  43°*3r* 

3 ldemt$  p.  431. 

4 (i)  lbid.%  (ii)  Morclar.d  ij  The  Agrartan  System  of  Mosiem 
Inàia , p.  42, 

5 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  429. 
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(B)  Thc  Warangal  and  Jàjnagar  Expcdicions 

That  in  1310/710  Malik  Kafur  had  overrun  Tclingana, 
and  thc  ràja  (Rài  Ludder  Deo)  had  engaged  to  send  his  tribute1 
annually  to  Dehll  is  evident  from  thc  Tarìkb  j-Fìroz  Shàbì 2 3 
as  well  as  from  thc  Khazàinul-Futiih.*  But  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  tribute  was  regularly  paid.  Thc  only 
rcfcrcnce  found  to  this  effecc  is  that  in  13 11  Rài  Ludder 
Dco  sent  twenty  elcphants  to  Dehll  with  a letter  stating 
that  hc  was  ready  to  pay  tributc  at  Deoglr  to  anyone  whom 
thc  Sultàn  (‘Alàu’ddln)  would  commission  to  rcceive  it. 
Pcrhaps  ìt  was  the  practice  afterwards  to  receive  it  at  Deoglr. 
But  with  the  subsequent  extermination  of  the  Khaljl  dynascy* 
disorders  followed  in  Deoglr,  and  Ludder  Deo  revolted  and 
asscrted  his  independence.  To  suppress  him  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Tughjuq  deputed  his  son,  Ulugh  Khàn,  who  marched  at 
the  h cad  of  a large  army  for  the  first  time  in  1321/721. 
Baranl  says  vaguely  that  the  emperor  sent  along  with  thc 
prince  leading  chieftains  and  experienced  warriors.  Firishta 
is  more  definitc.  He  says  that  the  emperor  coliected  armies 
from  Chanderl,  Budàùn  and  Màlwa,  placing  them  all  under 
the  command  of  Ulugh  Khàn. 

On  his  way  to  Wàrangal,  the  capital  of  Telingàna,  thc 
prince  stopped  at  Deoglr,  where  he  recruited  more  troops, 
and  then  resumed  his  march.  Telingàna  lay  at  a great 
distance  from  Dehll  and  could  not  be  reached  in  less  than 
three  months4.  But  Ulugh  Khàn,  by  forced  marches, 
appears  to  have  reached  it  in  a much  shorter  time.  The 
rajà  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortrcss  of  Wàrangal,  which  was 
bcsieged.  This  fortress5  was  really  two  forts;  an  inner 
made  of  clay  and  an  outer  of  stone.  Thc  clay  structurc 
was  apparently  much  stronger  than  thc  stone.  It  was  in 
the  former  that  the  ràjà  had  taken  refuge.  The  sicge  was 
unusuaily  prolonged.  The  prince,  running  short  of  provi- 

1 In  his  Khazàinul  Futùh  or  Tàrtkh^i  fAlài,  Amir  Khusrau 
uses  the  word  ‘jizya'  for  tribute.  (i)  B.  MJ.,  Add.  16,838.  (ii)  Hlliot, 

III,  p.  84- 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  330. 

3 B.M.  Add.  16,838. 

4 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  50. 

5 Barani  (Bib.),  pp.  330,  446. 
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sions,  dctailed  his  soldiers  toplundcr  thctownsof  Tclingàna. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  weapons  chen  used  in  war,  including 
catapults  and  firc-cngincs,  wcrc  brought  into  play.  At  last, 
the  besiegcrs  secured  possession  of  thc  outcr  wall  of  the 
fortress.  The  ràjà  then  senc  his  messengers  (bastths)1  to 
Ulugh  Khàn,  and  through  them  sued  for  peacc,  offering  to 
makc  rich  presents  and  to  send  tribute  regularly.  Perhaps 
hc  hopcd  tliac,  like  ‘Alàu’ddln,  who,  twency-five  years 
before,  had  accepted  the  nch  offers  made  and  thcn  raiscd 
the  siege,  Ulugh  Khàn  would  adopt  a similar  policy.  But 
Ulugh  Khàn  retused  to  accept  the  tempting  bait  and 
resolutely  continued  che  siege. 

Baranl  is  reticent  regarding  the  details  o£  the  siegc  as  hc 
is  of  all  Ulugh  Khàn’s  wars.  His  narracive2 3  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  expedition  of  Telingàna  had  been  hurriedly 
conceived,  and  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  had  no  time  to 
establish  new  posts  or  to  improve  thelines  of  communication 
becween  Dehll  atid  Telingàna.  The  old  posts  of  the  time 
o£  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  were  utilized,  which  at  firsc  supplied 
Ulugh  Khàn  with  inessages  from  Dehll  twice  a weck. 
Before  long  this  system  fell  into  disorder,  and  all  communica- 
tions  ceased;  and  for  about  a month  no  news  was  heard 
from  Dehll.  This  gave  rise  to  many  suspicions.  A few 
men,  like  ‘Ubaid  the  poet,  and  Shaikhzàdah  o£  Damascus, 
joined  with  others  111  spreading  a rumour  o£  the  death  of 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq.  They  then  instigated  the  feading 
captains  of  the  army,  Malik  Tamar,  Malik  Tigln,  Malik 
Mails  Afghàn  and  Malik  Kàfur,  keeper  of  thc  seal 
( mtihrdàr ),  to  desert  Ulugh  Khàn  on  the  plea  tliat  he  was 
planning  to  have  them  assassinated.  This  created  a panic. 
All  the  ofEcers  of  the  army  withdrew  wich  tbeir  respective 

1 Ibid . p.  '447.  In  his  Tàrìkhd  * Alài , Amir  Khusrau  uses  the 
same  word  basith  to  indicate  a messenger,  It  is  an  oid  Hindi  word 
(Elliot,  III,  p.  83), 

2 Baranì  (Bib.  Ind.)t  pp.  ,446-50. 

3 The  B.M,  MS.  (Or.  2039)  o £ Barani’s  Tàrikb-i  Firoz  Shàht 
has  Malik  Mtillà  Afghàn  on  p.  467,  and  Malik  Muil  or  Mull  on 
p.  468.  The  printed  text  of  Barani  (Bib.  Ind.)  gives  in  the  first 
instance  on  p.  448  Malik  Afghàn,  and  in  the  second  instance  on 
p.  ^49  Malik  Mal^h  Afrfiàn.  Firishta  (Bombay,  I,  p.  233)  has 
Malik  Gul  Afghàn . 
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ttoops,  and  the  prince  with  his  forces  seriously  depleted  was 
compelled  to  raisc  the  siege,  and  to  retreat  m haste  and 
disorder,  towatds  Deoglr,  where  he  received  letters  from  hts 
facher.  He  then  collected  his  scattered  artny.  Most  of 
che  ofHcers  who  had  desetted  h.mwerektUed  bythe  enemy 

‘Ubaid  Malik  KàfQr  and  Malik  Mall  or  Malik  Makh 
Afghati  and  a few  others  were  taken  pnsonets  and  senc 
bofed  to  the  ptince,  who  dispatched . them  in  tlie  same 
condition  to  his  father  at  Dehll.  When  Ghiyasu  ddm  Tughluq 
heard  of  this,  he  becamc  furious  and  ordered  the  pnsoncrs 
to  be  itnpaled  on  sharpencd  stakes. 

‘Isann1  tells  us  that  when  the  siege  of  the  Wàtangal 
fortress  had  dtagged  on  for  s.x  months,  Sultan  Qkiyagu  ddm 
suspected  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  son.  He  choughc 
that  Ulugh  Khàn  had  secretly  jomed  the  enemy.  and  wrotc 
to  him  wtekT7  letters  to  this  effect.  Ulugh  khan  was 
hurt,  and  wished  to  withdraw  the  s.ege  mmied.atcly  and 
return  to  his  father2 3 4 5.  But  he  consulted  ‘Ubaid,  the  philo- 
sopher-astronomer.  The  latter  predicted  v.ctory  specfying 

its  day  and  time,  and  expressed  h.s  readmess  to  d.e  .f  the 

prediction  fell  through.*  Consequently,  Ulugh  Khan  pressed 
on  the  siege.  When  the  specified  t.me  drew  near  Uba.d, 
who  had  duped  Ulugh  Khàn,  in  self-defence,  spread  a fa  se 
rcport  of  Tughluq  Shàh’s  death.  He  conspired  w.th  Mal.k 
Tamar  and  Mal.k  T.gln,  the  leading  ofhcers  of  the  army, 
telling  them  that  Ulugh  Khàn  mtended  to  put  the  army 
chiefs  to  death  by  treachery,  and  that  he  had  suppressed  the 
news  of  his  father’s  death  w.th  that  object  . Tlus  led  to 
thc  outbreak  ot  a general  revolt  agamst  Ulugh  Khan. 

Baranl  accuses  Shaikhzàdah  o£  Damascus_  _as  well  as 
‘Ubaid.  But  a closer  examination  of  the  Tan^h-tFiroz 
Shàht*  reveals  thar  thty  were  after  al  not  so  d.saffected 
and  wicked  as  Baranl  would  have  us  bel.eve.  Had  they 
been  so,  they  wculd  not  have  been  allowed  byGh.yasu  ddm 


1 I.O.  MS.  3089,  F.  216A. 

2 Futùhti’à -Salàiin,  MS„  F , 216A. 

3 Ibid, 

4 lbid,  F.  219A. 

5 Barani-— Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàht  p.  19® 
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Tughluq  to  procced  with  Ulugh  Khan  to  Telingana.  This 
is  clear  from  a different  account  about  them  given  clsewhere 
by  Baranl.  In  his  chapter  on  Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  Baranl  tells 
us  that  Malik  S'adu’ddln  Mantiql  (the  metaphysician) 
was  the  leading  disciple  of  Shaikh  Nizamu’ddln  Auliyà  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  a companion  of  Amlr  Khusrau 
and  a courtier  of  Jalàlu’ddin  KhaljL  In  his  chapter  on 
•Alàu’ddln  Khaljl1  Baranl  commends  ‘Ubaid  as  ‘Haklm 
‘Ubaid,  the  court'poec/ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  this  occasion 
Baranl  also  mentions  with  equal  respect  one  Maulànà 
Najmu’ddln  Intishàr,  whotn  he  later2  refers  to  as  one  of  the 
evil-minded  associates  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

It  seems  that  S‘ad  and  ‘Ubaid  quarrclled  with  Ulugh 
Khàn  during  the  siege  o£  Wàrangal  for  personal  reasons. 
They  had  previously  come  to  Telingàna  under  Malik  Kàfùr, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Wàrangal.  They  knew 
that  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji  had  specially  advised  Malik  Kàfur  to 
withdraw  the  siege,  and  retire  to  Dehll  as  soon  as  the  ràjà 
surrcndered  and  promised  to  pay  the  tribute.  They  favoured 
this  mild  policy  of  ‘Alàu’ddln,  and  recollected  how  they 
had  profìted  by  it.  Perhaps  they  also  recalled  how  Khusrau 
Khàn,  far  from  pressing  the  siege  of  Wàrangal,  had  accepted 
the  rich  ofifers  made  to  him,  and  had  agreed  to  retire.  They 
disliked  the  grim  resolve  o£  Ulugh  Khàn  to  press  the  siege 
and  were  chagrined  at  his  refusal  to  accept  the  tempting 
otfers  made  by  the  ràjà.  It  is  evident  from  the  Futùhn's- 
Salàtjn 8 that  they  conspired  with  ihe  ràjà’s  messengers 
who  were  negotiating  with  Ulugh  Khàn.  It  was  after  the 
basiths  had  retired  that  disorders  broke  out  in  the  imperiai 
camp.  Malik  Tlmur,  Malik  Tigln,  Mahk  Kàfur  and  Maltk 
Mall  Afghàn  left  tt,  and  withdrew^  taking  with  them  their 
respective  detachments.  Their  departure  profoundly  in- 
fluenced  the  remaining  officers  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
army  became  demoralized.  Tlie  beleaguered  garrison  threw 

1 Idem . p,  360. 

2 lbid.t  p.  465. 

3 The  F HtùbH  s-Salatin  (I.O.  MS.  3089,  F.  217)  describes  a 
conspiracy  into  which  the  army  chiefs,  Malik  Tamar  (Timùr)  and 
Malik  Tigin,  had  entered  with  Rài  Ludder  Deo. 
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open  the  gates  of  the  fort,  and  rusbed  out  en  masse  to 
plunder  the  imperialists.  In  this  way  arose  the  conflict 
becween  Ulugh  Khan  and  his  chiefcains — ‘Ubaid,  the  poct, 
and  Shaikhzadah  of  Damascus. 

Why  Ulugh  Khan  refused  to  accept  che  ràjà’s  tempting 
oflEers  ; why  hc  persisted  in  pressing  the  siege  until  Teiin- 
gàna  was  conquered  ; why  he  failed  to  realize  the  discontent 
amongst  his  army  chiefs  ; and  why  he  adopted  no  measures 
to  prevent  rebellion — these  are  problems  which  Baranì  has 
cvaded.  Evidently,  however,  prince  Ulugh  Khàn  had  a far 
deeper  and  more  profound  knowledge  of  Deccan  politics 
than  any  o£  his  subordinates.  He  knew  how  the  mild  policy 
of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  had  failed.  He  apparently1  argued 
that  the  tribute  which  the  ràjà  then  offered  to  pay  would 
never  be  paid  regularly  ìn  future.  He  recalled  how  ‘ Alàu'd- 
dln  Khaljl  had  been  betrayed  at  Deoglr,  and  how  Qutbu’d- 
dln  Mubàrak  Shàh  had  failed  to  get  the  tributc  regularly. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  chronic  restlessness  from  which 
Telingàna  suffered  could  be  removed  only  by  its  conquest 
and  thac  drastic  steps  had  to  be  taken,  otherwise  the  fortress 
ot  Wàrangal  would  be  considered  invincible,  and  would 
provc  a perennial  source  of  trouble. 

According  to  Ibn  Battùta,2  Ulugh  Khàn  intended  to 
rebel  in  Telingàna.  He  conspired  wich  his  friend.  ‘Ubaid, 
and  spread  through  him  in  the  army  the  rumour  of  Sultàn 
Tughluq’s  death.  He  calculated  that  the  troops  Would 
ìmmediately  hasten  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  But  when 
the  report  of  the  Sultàn’s  death  was  circulated  tbe  amirs 
refused  to  believe  ic,  and  would  have  kiiled  Ulugh  Khàn  had 
it  not  been  for  Malik  Tlmur.  Deserted  by  his  maliks, 
Ulugh  Khàn  fled  to  his  father  with  ten  horsemen,  whom  he 
called  his  sincere  friends  ( yàràn-i  mtì'àfiq).  His  father  gavc 
him  money  and  troops,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Telin- 
gàna  (Teling).  Ulugh  Khàn  did  so.  Later,  Ghiyàsu’ddln 

1 (i)  Barani  (Bib.  Ind),  p.  447.  (ii)  Tàrikh-i  Firishta  ( Bomhay , 
vol.  I,  p.  233). 

2 Ibn  Battùta  describes  ‘Ubaid  as  being  at  once  a poet  and  a 
jurist,  unlike  Barani,  who  describes  him  only  as  a poet.  (Def.  et 
S ang,.  III,  p.  209). 
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Tughluq  killed  ‘Ubaid  and  ordered  Malik  Kàfur  Muhrdàr 
(keeper  o£  the  seal)  co  be  impaled. 

The  accounts  o£  ZiyàuUdln  Baranl  and  Ibn  Battuta  are 
at  variance.  Ibn  Battùta  wns  obviously  far  less  competent 
than  Barani  to  give  the  right  information.  He  came  to 
India  ten  years  after  the  Telingàna  expeditions,  and  wrote 
from  hearsay.  Furthermore,  his  account  is  far  from  com- 
plete.  He  does  not  even  reler  to  the  second  cxpedition 
into  Telingàna,  and  his  account  of  the  first  1 s entirely 
inadequate.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  causes  o£  the 
ràjà’s  rebcllion,  and  gives  no  account  of  the  war.  To  crown 
all,  he  citcs  no  authority  for  his  statements.  But  he  is  in 
accord  with  ‘Isaml  in  holding  Ulugh  Khàn  guilty  of 
conspiracy. 

From  Baranl1  ìc  appcars  that  Ulugh  Khàn  stayed  ìn 
Deoglr  four  months,  where  he  received  reintorcements  from 
Dehil  ; and  Baranl  is,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  by  ‘Isàml.2 
But  Firishta3  and  Nizàmu’ddln  Ahmad4  maintain  that 
Ulugh  Khàn  left  Deoglr  for  Dehll,  where  he  remained  four 
monchs.  On  being  reinforced  he  proceeded  to  Telingàna. 
Aiter  conquering  all  the  fortresses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Wàrangal,  the  capital  of  Telingàna,  including  Bldar,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  outer  forc  ot  Wàrangal.  With  great 
difficulty  he  reduced  it,  and  afterwards  alsothe  inner  fortress. 
Ràjà  Ludder  Deo,  wuh  his  relations  and  dependants,  was 
sent  to  Dehll  under  the  charge  of  Qadr  Khàn  and  Khwàja 

Hàjl  Nàib. 

Ulugh  Khàn  then  attempted  to  consolidate  his  new 
conquests.  He  divided  Telingàna  into  serveral  administra- 
tive  units,  over  each  of  which  he  sec  up  new  officials  and 
re-christened  Wàrangal  Sultànpur.5 

He  thcn  stormed  Jàjnagar6  (Orissa).  No  contemporary 
history,  howevcr,  gives  the  reason  for  this.  Hàjjiu’ddablr 

1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  44 9. 

2 Ftitiihu  s-Salàùn  (I.O.,  MS.,  F,  220  A.) 

3 Firishta  (Bombay),  vol.  I,  pp.  233-34. 

4 Nizàmu’ddin  : Tabaqàt-i  Akbarì  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  195-96. 

5 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  450. 

6 In  his  account  of  the  first  Muslina  invasion  of  Orissa, 
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informs  us  that  Luddcr  D^o  had  in  his  fight  with  Ulugh 
Khan  securcd  the  co-opcration  of  a body  of  rajas.1  Thts 
tends  to  confirm  Baranl,  and  it  follows  that  Bhanudeva  II 
(1306-1328),  the  ràja  of  Orissa,  had  joined  Ràja  Luddcr 
Deo  in  his  wars  against  Ulugh  Khln.  The  traditional  wars  of 
thc  rajas3  of  Orissa,  thc  predeccssors  of  Bhànudeva  II,  with 
the  Muslims  of  Bcngal  and  Dehll,  also  confirm  tliis  view. 
Bhànudeva  II  himsclf  is  known  to  have  incervened  in  Bengal, 
and  fought  with  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  during  his  famous 
Lakhnautl  cxpedition,  Perhaps  the  chiefs  of  Gondwàna,* 
thc  region  lying  between  Berar  on  the  west  and  Orissa  in 
the  east,  were  the  allies  of  Bhànudeva  II,  referred  to  above. 
An  indirect  evidence  to  this  effect  is  afforded  by  the  repor- 
ted  flighc4  of  the  rebellious  amirs  o£  Ulugh  Khàn’s  army  to 
Bengal.  At  any  rate,  it  follows  thac  the  prince  marched 
from  Wàrangai  to  Jàjnagar  and  overran  it  by  way  of 
chastisement.  According  to  Baranl,  he  captured  forty  ele- 
phants,  which  wcre  subsequently5  sent  to  his  father  at 
Dehll.  But  an  inscription  of  his  at  Rajamahendri  near  the 


Banerji  Ìdentifies  jàjnagar  with  Jajallanagar  in  Chhattisgadh  (Banerji, 
R.  D.,  History  of  Orissa,  Vol.  I,  258).  In  a subsequent  account 
of  Firoz  Shàh’s  invasion  (p.  282)  the  author  fixes  Jàjnagar  at  the 
extremity  of  Gadhakatanga  (Jubbulpur).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Jàjnagar  of  theMuslim  historians  o£  the  iqth  century  was 
an  area  roughly  corresponding  to  the  Orissa  of  later  times. 

1 Hàjjiu’ddabir,  Vol,  III.  p.  860. 

2 The  foiiowing  table  of  the  rajas  of  Orissa  down  to  Bhànu- 
deva  II,  the  contemporary  o£  Gh  yàsu'ddin  and  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  has  been  built  up  wich  tbe  help  of  Banerji’s  tìistory  of 
Orissa%  Vol.  I,  pp.  246-282. 

Ràjaràja  III.  (1 198-1211). 

Anangabhima  III,  (1211-1238). 

Narasimha  I.  (1238-1264). 

Bhànudeva  I.  (1264-79). 

Narasimha  II.  (1279-1306). 

Bhànudeva  II,  (1306-1328). 

3 The  hiscory  of  Gondwàna  is  obscure.  Sir  Wolscley  Haig 
( Cambridge  tìistory  of  India , III,  p.  535)  makes  use  of  a local 
tradition  at  Kherla  in  Gondwàna  to  show  how  it  came  into  thc 
hands  of  the  Muslims  during  the  reign  of  *Alàu,ddin  Khaiji. 

4 Def.  et  Sang.,  III,  p.  210. 

5 Barani  (Bib.  Ind  ),  p.  450, 
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mouth  o£  thc  Godavari,  bears  testimony  to  his  military 
triumphs.  There  he  raised  a mosque,  which  still  exists.1 
There  is  no  proof  of  Banerji’s  contention  that  Ulugh2  Khaii 
turned  the  principal  temple  of  Rajamahendri  into  a mosque. 
Orissa  abounded  in  temples,  its  rajas  having  been  famous 
tcmple  builders.  But  no  instances3  o£  dcmoiition  or  of 
desecration  of  any  o£  them  have  been  ascribed  to  Ulugh 
Khàn.  Neither  was  the  ruling  dynasty  extinguished,  nor 
was  the  vanquished  raja  maltreated. 

Whether  or  not  he  proceeded  from  Jàjnagar  to  Gon- 
dwàna  to  punish  the  remaining  allies  o£  Ludder  D*o  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  is,  however,  almost  unanimously 
agreed4  that  he  re-entered  Wàrangal  in  triumph,  whence  he 
returned  to  Dchll.  Ni^àmu’ddin  Ahmad  hoids  that  Ulugh 
Khàn  stayed  on  at  Wàrangal  until  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq 
decidecf  to  march  on  Lakhnauti,  and  sent  for  him.  But  the 
probability  is  that  he  had  already  set  out  for  Dehll  before 
the  royal  summons  for  his  recall  was  issued.  On  reaching 
Dehll,  Ulugh  Khàn  was  warmly  received  by  his  father,  who 
conferred  on  hnn  a robe  of  honour  and  ordered  a week  s 
rejoicings  to  commemorate  his  victory.5 

The  conquest  of  Telingàna  reflects  creditably  on  Ulugh 
Khàn’s  perseverance  and  courage.  It  gives  us  information 
about  soine  of  the  weapons  o£  war6  then  in  use,  and  brings 

1 Annual  Report  of  Archasological  Survey  of  India , 1925-6,  p. 
150.  (For  details  of  the  inscription  see  Appendix  B). 

2 Bansrji,  R D' : History  of  Orissa , I,  p.  276. 

3 Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  supposed  to  have  erected  the 
Deval  mosque  in  the  Bodhan  town  ( Report  of  the  Archxological 
Department  of  H.  E.  H.  the  Nizàm’s  dominions,  p.  4).  It  has 
been  contended  that  Deval  was  a temple,  which  was  turned  into  a 
mosque,  But  the  Persian  inscriptions  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
which  have  been  discovered  tlicre  contain  no  reference  to  this  effect. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  remark  of  Shihàbu*ddln  Ahmad 
* Abbàs  (Quatremsre : Notices  et  Extraits  des  Adanuscrits , Tome 
XIII,  p.  198)  regarding  Mahammad  bin  Tughluq’s  demolishing 
fine  tcmples,  and  breaking  the  imiges,  is  evidently  part  of  an  eulogy 
and  cannot  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the  case  u ider  consideration. 

4 ( a ) Barani  (Bib.  Ind  ),  p.  450.  ( h ) Firishti  (Bombiy)  vol.  I, 

P.  234. 

5 Futùhu's-Salàtin , MS.  F,  222B. 

6 See  p.  65,  supra. 
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into  relicf  the  importance  of  a fortress  in  a town  of  medic- 
val  India.  Thc  fortress  then  served  as  a protective  bulwark 
for  the  cntire  town.  On  ìts  capture  depended  to  a great 
cxtcnt  the  results  of  the  war.  The  strength  of  the  mud 
fortresses  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  also  demonstrated; 
the  mud  fortress  of  Warangal  long  defied  the  Dehll  forces, 
and  was  captured  at  last  with  great  diffìculty. 

The  conquest  testifies  to  the  efficient  postal  system  of 
the  Dehll  empire,  by  means  of  which  Dehll  was  connected 
with  Telingana,  and,  in  fact,  witli  aii  other  parts  of  the 
cmpire,  An  inefficient  postal  system  would  have  led  to 
scrious  disturbances  in  the  army. 

The  conquest  o£  Tehngana  provides  us  with  a detailed 
account  of  the  organization  of  the  Tughluq  armies.  They  were 
composed  o£  divisions,  each  under  the  command  of  an  amlr. 
The  allegiance  of  the  army  to  thc  chief  commander  was 
very  uncertain  ; it  depended  upon  the  goodwill  and  co- 
operation  of  the  amirs  and  other  subordinate  commanders. 
If  the  amirs  were  estranged  the  whole  army  soon  became 
uncontrollable.  Furthermcre,  the  amirs  were  not  above 
corruption.  Often  they  placed  their  private  interests  before 
their  public  duties.  Presumably  the  armies  were  hetero- 
gcneous  bodies  or  confederacies  of  anurs. 

The  accounts  of  the  Telingana  campaigns  afford  us 
ìllustrations  of  the  kind  of  punishments  then  inflicted  upon 
Muslim  rebels  by  a Sultàn,  famous  for  his  mildness. 

The  conquest  of  Telingana  further  shows  how  sparing 
Ulugh  Khan  was  in  the  chastisement  of  Hindu  rebels. 
There  ìs  no  mention  of  thc  victor  having  indulged  in  a 
wholesalc  slaughter.  Probably  thc  basiths , who  had  been 
rcsponsible  for  thc  mutiny  in  Ulugh  Khàn’s  army  werc 
lcilled.1  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  enslavement  of 
thc  conquered  Hindus  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 

T§àmla  tclls  us  thac  the  rejoicings  consequcnc  upon 
Ulugh  Khan’s  victorics  in  the  Deccan  and  his  triumphant 
rcturn  wcrc  still  in  progress  when  a wavc  of  Mongol  inva- 

1 This  appears  from  Firishta  ( Bombay , I.  234)  and  Tsàmt 
(F#  220B),  though  their  language  is  not  free  from  exaggeration. 

2 FutùhH  s-Salàtin  (MS.  F.  222-224). 
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sion  burst  upon  northern  India.  Gurshasp,  the  governor 
of  Samana,  sent  a message  to  Sultan  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq 
intimating  that  the  Mongols  had  crossed  the  Indus  and 
invaded  Samàna.  The  Sultàn  sent  an  army,  commanded 
by  some  Hindu1  and  Muslim  officers.  On  reaching  Sàmàha 
the  suprerne  command  of  the  army  was  assumed  by  Gur- 
shàsp,  the  other  officers  being  relegated  to  subordinate  posts. 
Two  battles  were  successively  fought,  and  won  ; one  in  the 
Siwàhk  hills  east  of  Sàmàna  and  the  other  to  the  north  on 
the  bank  of  the  Biàs.  The  Mongols  were  defeated  and 
repulsed,  and  many  were  captured  alive.  The  triumphant 
army  then  returned  with  its  Mongol  prisoners  to 
Dehll  and  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  reward  the  officers 
handsomely. 

Two  months  after,  according  to  ‘Isàm!,2  a Parwàrl 
insurrection  broke  out  ìn  Gujaràt.  Shàdi  Dàwar,  the  nàib 
wazlr,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  repelling 
the  Mongol  invaders,  was  dispatched  to  Gujaràt.  The 
rebels  were  driven  ìnto  a fortress,  but  they  secured  their 
release  by  means  of  a stratagem.  A group  of  them  pre- 
tending  to  be  musicians  gained  access  to  Malik  Sliàdl 
Dàwar,  and  killed  him  treacherously.  His  troops  then 
retreated  to  Dehll. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  fate  of  the  Parwàrl  murder- 
ers.  The  account  given  by  ‘Isàml — the  only  source  o£ 
infcrmation — is  incomplete.  But  it  cannot  be  altogether 
dismissed  considering  (i)  that  Malik  Shàdl  Dàwar,  the  nàib 
wazir,  is  mentioned  by  Baranl3  as  an  amlr  at  the  court  of 
Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq,  and  (2)  that  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  on  his  accession  sent  his  wazìr,  Malikzàdah 
Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz,  on  an  expedition  to  Gujaràt.4  This 
cxpedition  was  probably  intended  to  restcre  order  in 
Gujaràt.  Firishta5  bears  out  ‘Isàml. 


1 Idem. 

2 F utùhu  s-Salàtìn  (I.O.,  Ms.  3089,  F.  224-23). 

3 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.j,  p.  423. 

4 Futuhu  s-Salàùn  (Ms.  F.  23 iB). 

3 Firishta  (Bombay  I,  238). 
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(C)  Last  Phase  cf  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq. 

Lakhnautì  and  Tirhut  expeditions  and  his  death 

To  undcrstand  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  thc 
Lakhnautl1  expedition  some  knowledge  of  the  previous 
history  of  Bengal3  is  necessary. 

From  the  timeof  Sultàn  Mu^zzu’ddln  Kaiqubàd  (1287- 
1290)  an  independent  kingdom  had  existed  in  Lakhnaucl, 
and  the  descendants  of  Balban  ruled  over  it  in  undispuced 
succession  till  1322.  In  that  year  died  Shamsu*ddln  Flroz 
Shah,  leaving  four  sons,  Shihàbu’ddln  Bughra  Shàh, 
Nàsiru’ddln,  Gliiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur,  and  Qutlu  Khan.  Of 
all  these  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur  was  the  most  powerful  and 
ambitious.  He  had  governed  Sonàrgàon  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  asserced  hÌs  indepcndence  (1310)  and  endea- 
voured  to  establish  his  claim  over  the  whole  o£  Bengal  by 
striking  coins  in  his  name.  On  the  death  of  his  father  hc 
lost  no  time  in  attacking  his  brothcrs  with  a view  to  depriv- 
’ing  them  of  tlieir  inhericance.  He  inurdered  the  youngest, 
Qutlu  Khln,  and  turned  out  the  eldesc  Shihàbu’ddìn,  and 

1 Lakhnautì  is  identified  with  Gaur,  the  ancient  capitai  of 
Bengal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  fStewart’s  History  of 
Bengal,  p.  49). 

2 The  following  genealogical  table  of  the  descendants  of 
Balban,  independent  rulers  of  Bengal,  has  been  constructed  from 
Ibn  Battùta  (G.O.S.,  p.  236  ff.)  and  Edward  Thomas  (C.P.K.D., 
p.  146  tt.) 

Balban  (1266-1286) 


Muhammad  (Shahid)  Nàsiru’ddin  Mahmùd 
| Bughra  Khàn 

| (1282-1291) 

Kaildiusrau  | 

r r “1 

Mufizzu’ddin  Ruknu’ddin  Shamsu’ddin 

Kaiqubàd  Kaikàùs  Firoz  Shàh 

King  of  Dehll  King  of  Bengal  King  of  Bengal 
(1287-90)  (1291-1302)  (1302-1322) 

1 ~ 1 "1  l 

Shihabu’ddin  Nàsiru’ddin  GhiyàsùMdin  Qutlu  Khàn 
Bughra  Shàh  Bahàdur 
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harasscd  the  survivor,  Nasiruddin.  Thc  last  two  having, 
onc  aftcr  thc  othcr,  attcmptcd  to  scize  the  thronc  of 
Lakhnautl,  wcrc  forccd  to  abandon  it,  Both,  according  to 
Ibn  Ba££ù£a,  made  their  way  to  Dehll  and  implorcd  Sulfcàn 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq*s  aid  to  regain  the  throne.1  This 
provided  the  Suljan  with  a splendid  opportunity  of  rcducing 
Bcngal  to  subjcction,  and  he  readily  acccded  to  their 
rcqucst. 

Hc  secms  to  havc  attached  far  greater  importance  to 
Bengal  than  to  thc  Deccan.  Whcn  the  subjcction  of 
Telingàna  in  the  Deccan  wasdcsired,  he  had  deputcd  his  son 
to  cffect  it;  but  the  conquesc  of  Bengal  he  undertook  per- 
sonally.  Bengal  was  the  craditional  home  of  rebels.  It 
had  yielded  but  a wavering  ailegiance  to  the  Dehll  cmpire 
sincc  its  conquest  by  Bakhciyàr  Khaljl  (i  105/499).  The 
Sultàn,  therefore,  resolved  to  march  to  Bengal  himself, 
lcaving  Ulugh  Khàn,  the  hcir-apparent,  as  viceregcnt  in 
Dehll. 

It  appcars  from  thc  narrative  of  Baranl  that  beforc  thc 
Sult;àn  lcft  Dehll,  Nàsiru’ddln  had  recovered  his  position 
and  set  himself  up  as  ruler  in  Lakhnautl.  The  samc 
appears  from  the  tcxt  of  Budàùnl.2 3  Accordmg  to  Baranl,® 
when  Tughluq’s  armies  reached  Tirhut,  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln, 

1 It  should  be  noted  that  Ziyàu’ddin  Barani  differs  from  Ibn 
Battùta.  He  does  not  mention  the  flight  o£  these  princes  to  Sultàn 
Ghiyàsu’ddin’s  courc.  He  says  that  some  o£  the  amirs  o£  Bengal 
came  to  Dehli  seeking  redress  o£  their  grievances  ffom  the  emperor 
(Barani,  Bib.  Ind.,  p,  450).  From  ocher  sources  it  appears  that 
petitions  came  £rom  the  amirs  of  Bengal,  inviting  Tughiuq  Shàh  to 
rescue  them  £rom  the  hands  o£  the  tyrant  o£  Bengal. 

It  is  preferable  here  to  follow  Ibn  Battùta,  supplementing  him 
with  the  numismatic  recotds  as  found  in  Edward  Thomas’s 
Chronicles  of  tbe  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehl't  since  the  above  sources 
are  generally  at  fault  confusing  Nasiru’ddin  Miahmud  Bughra  Khàn 
(son  of  Baiban)  with  the  latter’s  grandson  Nàsiru’ddin  (Kh ulàsatt*  t- 
Tavàrikh , p.  237);  and  again  mistaking  Bahàdur  Shàh  otherwise 
known  as  Qljiyà^u’ddin  Bhùra,  £or  an  amir  of  the  court  o£ 
*Alau'ddin  Khalji  or  o£  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh  lyialji’s  court. 

2 Budàùni;  Muntakh ab’àtu  t-T àvàrìkh , (i)  Nawal  Kishore 
Prcss,  p.  58.  (ii)  Bib,  Ind.,  I,  p,  224. 

3 Barani(Bib.  Ind.),  p.  451. 
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rulcr  of  Lakhnautl,  attended  the  emperor  and  surrendereci 
to  him,  Thc  local  Hindti  chiefs  submitted  and  acknow- 
lcdged  Tughluq’s  paramountcy,  and  the  only  resistance 
offered  was  that  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur,  governor 
(zabita)1  of  Sonàrgàon.  He  was  defeated  by  Tatàr  Khàn, 
the  emperor’s  adopted  son,  and  was  caken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Dehll,  The  emperor,  then,  set  about  consolidating  his 
position  in  Bengal.  He  conhrmed  Nàsiru’ddln  as  ruìer  o£ 
Lakhnautl,  conferring  on  him  the  parasol  and  the  staff. 
Then  Satgàon  and  Sonàrgàon  were  placed  under  the  charge 
o£  Tatàr  Kliàn,  This  accomplished,  the  emperor  set  out 
£or  Dehlu 


TIRHUT  EXPEDITION 

According  to  the  Basàtinu  %-U ns,2  the  Sultàn,  after 
conquering  Lakhnautl  and  Sonàrgàon,  advanced  to  Tirhut. 
The  ràjà  (rài)  of  Tirhut  had  maintained  his  independence 
against  all  former  kings  of  Dehll.  Buc  as  soon  as  he  heard 
o£  the  arrival  of  the  royal  troops  in  his  territory,  he  was 
seized  with  fear  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills.  Shortly 
after,  Tughluq  encamped  in  Tirhut,  where  he  stayed  for 
some  time.  He  showed  kindness  to  the  inhabitants  o£ 
Tirhut  and  increased  the  powers  and  resources  of  the 
oflìicials. 

Firishta3  bears  out  Basàtìnu  l-U ns,  but  adds  on  the 
authority  o£  the  F utubu  s-Salàtin  that  the  ràjà  hid  himself 
in  the  jungles,  whither  he  was  pursued  and  captured  by 
the  cmperor.4  Placing  Tirhut  under  the  charge  o£  Ahmad 
Khàn,  son  of  Malik  Tallgha,  the  emperor  proceeded  to 

Dehli. 

1 This  probably  followcd  the  death  of  Shihàbu’ddln,  the 
brother  o£  Nasiru'ddin.  Had  he  been  alive  he  might  have  bcen 
made  governor  instead,  Great  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
no  help  in  this  respect  is  forthcoming  from  any  of  the  historians 
o£  this  period. 

2 B.  M.  Add,  7717. 

3 Firishta  ( Bombay , vol.  I,  p.  234). 

4 ‘Isàmi:  Futuktt's-Salàtìn  (I.  0_.  Ms  , F.  228-29). 
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DEATH  OF  GHIYÀSU’DDÌN  TUGHLUQ 

From  Tirhut,  the  cmperor  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
to  Tughluqàbàd.  As  he  neared  ic  he  sent  orders,  according 
to  Ibn  Battuta,1  to  his  son,  Ulugh  Khàn,  that  he  should 
build  him  a palace  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  territory 
of  Afghànpur.  This  palace,  in  the  main  a wooden  structure 
was  builc  wichin  three  days.  Ic  was  c.irefully  constructed 
under  che  supervision  of  Malikzàdah  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz,  the 
inspector  of  buildings,  and  later  Khwàja  Jahàn,  the  principal 
wazlr  of  Sultàn  Muhammad.  Ics  foundacions  were  laid  on 
pillars  of  wood.  It  was  so  constructed  that  on  the  approach 
of  elephants  ic  was  bound  to  collapse.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  cmperor  meals  were  provided  for  the  gufsts,  who  later 
dispersed.  The  prince  then  asked  the  emperor  to  allow 
him  to  have  caparisoned  elephants  ride  past  him  in  proccs- 
sion.  Permission  was  granted.  Shaikh  Ruknu’ddln  who 
was  with  the  emperor  at  the  time,  told  Ibn  Battùta,  that 
Ulugh  Khàn  approached  him  saying:  “Master  ! this  is 

the  time  for  the  'asr2  prayer;  come  and  pray.M  The  Shaikh 
complied  vvith  this  request.  Elephants  were  then  driven 
towards  the  palace,  which  immediately  collapsed  on  the 
emperor  and  his  son,  Mahmùd.  On  hearmg  the  uproar 
the  Shaikh  returned,  leaving  his  prayers  unsaid.  The  prince, 
although  iie  ordercd  pickaxes  and  shovels  to  be  brought, 
made  no  attempt  to  rescue  his  father,  the  work  of  excava- 
tion  not  taking  place  before  sunset.  Some  writers 
affirm  that  he  was  taken  out  alive,  and  afterwards  murdered. 
His  corpse  was  carried  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  the 
tomb,  which  he  had  constructed  outside  the  city  of 
Tughluqàbàd. 

Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  differs  from  Ibn  Battùta.  He 
ascribes  the  construction  of  the  palace  to  the  personal  initia- 
tive  of  Ulugh  Khàn.  He  maintains  that  on  hearing  of  the 
emperor’s  torced  march  to  Tughluqàbàd,  Ulugh  Khàn3 
(Muhammad)  ordered  that  a small  palace  should  be  con- 

1 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  55. 

2 One  of  the  five  daily  prayers  performcd  in  the  afternoon. 

3 Rarani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  452. 
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structcd  ncar  Afghanpur1  at  a distancc  of  thrcc  or  four  kos 
from  Tughluqabad  to  serve  as  a shelter  for  thc  night  in 
ordcr  that  thc  cmperor  should  proceed  in  statc  on  the  mor- 
tow  to  the  capital. 

Baranl  is  certainly  right,  for  such  was  the  custom.* 
When  Sultan  Muhammad  himself  returned  from  his  wars 
and  cxpeditions,  he  halted,  as  a rule,  somcwhere  outside  the 
capital  city  for  the  night.  One  such  occasion,  Ibn  BattuSa*- 
personally  witnessed. 

Baranl  also  differs  from  Ibn  Battjuta  whcn  hc  says  thac 
aftcr  the  meal  most  o£  the  amirs  came  out  of  the  palace  to 
wash  their  hands  while  the  emperor  continued  sitting  with 
a few  o£  thein  until  suddenly  a storm  broke  over  the  palace 
which  collapsed,  burying . the  emperor  and  a few  of  his 
amirs.4 

Ibn  Battuta  charges  Ulugh  Khan  vvith  murder,  and 
dcpicts  him  a parricide.  Baranl  completely  exonerates  him 
and  ascribes  the  cmperor’s  death  to  a stroke  of  lightning. 

The  author  of  the  Basàfinti'l-Uns5 , Sadr-i  *Àlà  Ahmad 
Hasan,  a courtier  of  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  was  in 
his  suite  in  the  Lakhnautl  expedition,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Dehll.  He  describes  most  vividly  the  overwhelming  heat, 
hot  winds  and  hardships  that  he,  with  his  companions. 


1 Theie  being  no  village  of  this  name  now  near  Tugliluqàbàd, 
Sir  W.  Haig  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  palace  was  built  at 
Aghwanpur,  a village  about  five  miles  from  Tughluqàbàd.  The  name 
of  this  village,  he  suggests,  may  be  a corruption  of  Afgliànpur.  But 
Ziyàu'ddin  Baratii  has  clearly  described  Àfghànpur  as  lying  in  the 
vicinity  o£  Slri,  the  capital  o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin.  Akat  Khàn,  his 
rebellious  nephew.  on  being  surprised  in  the  palace  at  Siri,  had  fled  to 
Afghànpur,  where  he  was  captured  and  beheaded  (Barani,  Bib.  Ind., 

P-  2 376- 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Afghànpur,  merely  a village  in  the  iqtlr 
century,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  20th.  It  was  probably  destroyed 
much  earlier,  for  the  Matlùb’ t-Tàlibin  (I.  O.,  Ms.  65 3,  F.  54),  a 
work  o£  the  iyth  century,  ignores  it  altogether  and  distinctly  men- 
tions  Tughluqàbàd. 

2 Cf.  Rehla:  (G.O.S.),  p.  125. 

3 ìdem, 

4 Baranl  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  452. 

5 B.  M.,  Add.  7717.  # 
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had  suffcrcd  during  thc  rcturn  journcy  to  Dchl!  whcrc  hc  at 
last  fell  dangcrously  ill.  This  is  bornc  out  by  thc  Memoirs x 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  which  fix  the  dcath  of 
Qhiyasu’ddin  Tughluq  abouc  i^th  May  1325.2  Thcrc  is 
thercfore  nothing  improbable  in  Baranl’s  ascribing  the 
collapse  of  the  palace  to  a stroke  of  lightning.  Circum- 
stantial  as  well  as  contemporary  evidcnce  gocs  far  to  confirm 
this.  In  tropicai  countries  on  a summer's  aftcrnoon  storms 
often  occur.3 

Sir  Wolscley  Haig4  puts  a spccial  construction  on 
Baranl’s  words  and  concludes  thac  he  did  noc  speak  the 
truth  for  fear  of  incurring  the  displcasure  of  Sultan  Flroz 
Shah.  Rcferring  to  Baranl’s  phrase,  ‘a  thundcrbolt  of  a 
calamity  from  hcavcn,’  hc  contcnds  that  it  should  have 
bcen  ‘the  calamity  of  a thunderbolt  from  the  sky/  if 
Baranl  really  meant  to  cxpress  thcrcby  the  stroke  of  light- 
ning.  But  the  changed  order  o£  words  is,  in  fact,  immatcrial. 
Thc  meaning  remains  the  same  in  either  case.  The  phrase 
Balà-i  Asmànt  and  not  Sà'iqa-i  Àsmànì  is  idiomatic,  as  is 


1,  2 Muhammad  bin  Ti.ghluq  gives  four  years  and  ten  months 
as  the  period  of  his  father’s  ruie  (Vide  Chapter  VIII,  of  this  book). 
This  is  in  confiict  with  the  generally  accepted  period  of  four  years 
and  four  months,  according  to  which  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  ( Cambridge 
tìistory  of  India , vol.  III,  p.  135)  fixes  the  Afghànjmr  tragedy  in 
February  1325,  A computation  on  thc  basis  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  ‘Isàmi  (verse  7,831)  fixes  the  death  of  Ghiyàsu’ddin 
Tughluq  iu  July  1325,  his  accession  having  taken  place  on  6th 
September  1320.  See  Six  In  criptions  of  Sultàn  Mnbammad  bin 
Tughluq — edited  and  translated  by  me  with  tull  commentary  for 
Epigraphia  Indica,  Arabic  and  Persian  Supplenient  for  1957  and 
1958  in  the  Joutnal  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  Govern- 
ment  of  India — wherein  this  point  is  discussed  at  iength.  AIso  see 
Appendix  B of  this  book. 

3 For  illustration  see  Jàm'i  u t-T avàrthh  of  Rashidu’ddin 
Fazlu'llàh  (vol.  II,  p.  414)  and  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  of  Minhàj 
(Bib.  Ind.,  pp.  2^-23).  In  his  account  of  Arsalàn  bin  Mas‘ùd 
the  Saljuk  the  latter  says  that  during  the  reign  of  Arsalàn  extra- 
ordinary  accidents  came  to  pass.  One  of  them  was  that  there 
dropped  from  the  sky  lightning  and  fire  which  burnt  to  ashes  the 
banners  of  Ghazni. 

4 J.  R.  A.  S.,  July  1922. 
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bornc  ouc  by  Minliàj-i  Siraj1.  The  words  Sa'iqa2 3  and  Balà * 
arc  qutte  clcar  and  significant. 

Whcchcr  Sultan  Flroz  was  interested  in  concealing  Sulfan 
Muhammad’s  crime  is  a difficult  problem.  The  contem- 
porary  evidence  is  against  it.  The  Sìrat-i  Fìroz  Shàhi ,4  a 
unique  but  anonymous  work  o£  great  imporcance,  writtcn 
probably  at  the  dictation  o£  Sultan  Flroz  Shàh,  contains  a 
chapter  which  reflects  adversely  on  Sultan  Muhimmad  : his 
reign — the  year  1332/732  — being  specially  denounced  for 
its  tyranny.  Nevertheless,  not  a word  regarding  Sultan 
Muhammad’s  responsibility  for  his  father’s  murder  is  found 
'thcrcin.  Probably  Flroz  did  not  consider  Muhammad  a 
parricidc.  In  his  Futàhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi  he  says  that  out  of 
regard  for  Sultàn  Muhammad  he  secured  a general  forgivc- 
ness  from  those  the  latter  had  injured  ; and  from  the  heÌrs 
-o£  thc  injured  persons  he  obtained  a writ  of  pardon,  which 
hc  deposited  at  the  grave  o£  the  deceased  Sultàti.  How  far 
this  was  done  by  Fìroz  out  of  true  regard  for  Muhammad, 
and  how  far  his  motive  was  political  is  a matter  of  opinion. 
The  object  of  Sultan  Flroz  was  to  dissociate  himself  from 
Sultàn  Muhammad’s  policy  ; hcncc  the  demonstration. 
Still,  if  he  had  held  Sultàn  Muhammad  guilty  o£  his 
father’s  murder  he  would  have  first  secured  a writ  of  pardon 
from  the  heirs  of  Sultan  Ghtyàsu’ddln  Tughluq,  whose 
daughter,  Khudàwandzàdah,5  was  alive.  Flroz  often  used  to 
convcrse  with  her  for  hours.  Even  in  his  long  and  intimatc 
conversations  with  her,  there  was  not  the  slightesc  refercnce 
made  to  the  alleged  plot  of  Sultàn  Muhammad.  Nor 
docs  the  Inshà-i  Màbrù ,6  an  important  work  of  the  same 


1 ‘As  the  Mongols  were  besieging  the  fortress...there  fell  a 

thunderbolt  from  the  sky : Bala-i  Àsmanì nazil  shttd  {Tàrikh-i 

Àl'i  Changez,  Bombay,  p.  21.) 

2 The  use  of  the  word  Sà‘iqa  i s illustrated  in  the  Jàmi'Ht- 
Tavàrìkh  of  Rashidu’ddin  Fazlu’llàn,  vol.  II,  as  wcll  as  in  thc 
Tàrikh* i fahàn  Kitshà  of  ‘Alà  Maliku’l  Juwaini,  p.  162, 

3 The  word  Bala  signifies  disaster. 

4 Bankipur  MS. 

5 ‘Afif : Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  45*48,  100-104. 

6 MS.  A.S.B.,  No,  338,  F.  33b. 
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pcriod,  writtcn  by  thc  famous  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Multanl  contain 
anything  rcgarding  this  plot.  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  was  a leadìng 
amir  who  served  thc  state  in  different  capacjties  frotn  thc 
time  o£  Sulsàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  down  to  that  o£  Suljan 
Flroz.  He  was  by  no  means  favourably  inciined  towards 
Sultàn  Muhammad  £or  he  had  revoiced  againsc  him.  His 
Insba  concains  a ietcer1 2 3 4  o£  condolence  writcen  by  Shihàbu*d- 
Dauia,  governor  ( muqti ) o£  Budàùn.  Ic  clearly  mentions 
the  Afghànpùr  palace  co  have  been  'extremely  strong  and 
durablc  and  affirms  the  accidental  nature  o£  the  death  o£ 
Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddìn  Tughluq,  celling  che  reader  chat  ic  was 
broughc  abouc  by  an  unfcoreseen  calamity/ 

From  che  Tarìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì a,  Tabaqàt-i 
Akbarì 3 as  weil  as  fcrom  che  Mnntakhabti9t-T.avàrìkh^ 
ic  appears  thac  suspicions  were  casc  on  Sultàn 
Muhamtnad,  and  cxaggcrated  accounts  of  the  occurrencc 
wcre  given.  The  T/ibaqàt-i  Àkbarì  informs  us  chac 
the  meai  being  over  thc  amirs  fearing  thac  the  SuÌ£in 
would  hasten  to  Dehll,  rushed  out  in  order  to  wash  their 
hands,  buc  che  Sultàn  continued  siccing  with  his  hands  un- 
washed,  when  all  of  a sudden  the  roof  of  the  palace  tumbled 
down,  and  the  Sultàn  was  buried  under  ic.  The  auchor 
also  draws  accention  co  che  facc  thac  in  some  accouncs  the 
cause  o£  che  fall  has  been  ascribcd  to  the  weakness  of  che 
roof,  and  to  ics  being  newly  and  hastily  erected,  and  to  the 
tramping  of  the  elephants  around  so  frail  a struccure.  He 
himself  comes  to  the  conciusion  that  Ulugh  Khln  must 
have  built  this  frail  scruccure  with  the  deliberate  mtention 
o£  causing  his  father's  deach.  Nizàmu'ddln  Ahmad  also 
contends  chat  inasmuch  as  the  Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  was 
wricten  in  the  time  of  Flroz  Shàh,  who  was  devoced  to 
Sultàn  Muhammad,  iZiyàu’ddln  Baranl  feared  to  wrice  che 
truth,  and  thac  ic  was  a well-known  facc  thac  Suitàn  Tughluq 
was  noc  on  the  best  o£  terms  wich  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln 

1 A.S.B.  MS.  No.  338,  F.  33a,  Lecter  No.  XIII. 

2 Yahyà  bin  Ahmad:,  Tàrikh-i  Mtibàrak  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind.), 
p.  96. 

3 NizàaauMdin  Ahmad : Tabàqàt-i  Akbari  (Bib,  Ind.),  pp. 
198  ff. 

4 Budàùni : MnntakhabtTt^Tavàrikh  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  224-5. 
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Auliya.  This  was  the  reason  why  on  his  return  from 
Lakhnauù,  GhiyàsuMdln  Tughluq  ordered  the  saint  to  leave 
Dchll  before  he  arrived.  To  this  the  saint  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  * Deblì  hanuz  dur  ast}  (Dehll  is  yet  distant).* 

According  to  the  Muntakbabu' t-T 'avàrtkh1 2  Ulugh  Khan 
rcccived  the  cmperor  warmly  and  entertained  him  sum- 
ptuously  in  the  palace  at  Afghanpur.  Then  Tughluq  Shah 
ordered  that  the  elephants,  which  had  been  brought  by  him 
personally  from  Bengal,  should  be  stampeded.  But  as 
the  palace  had  been  newly  built,  and  ìts  foundation  was 
very  weak  it  began  to  shake  on  account  of  the  ele- 
phants.  The  people  knowing  that  the  emperor  was  in  a 
hurry,  came  out  of  the  palace,  their  hands  being  still  un- 
washed.  But  the  emperor  waited  in  order  to  wash  his 
hands  until  he  washed  his  hands  of  lÌfe.  All  of  a sudden 
the  whole  palace  tumbled  down,  and  the  emperor  was  buried 
under  it.  The  author  maintains  that  there  was  no  need  for 
raising  such  a palace.  He  insinuates  that  Ulugh  Khàn 
contrived  to  make  its  foundation  hollow  and  unstable,  and 
declares  this  to  have  been  the  general  opinion.  He  thinks 
that  Baranl  did  not  mention  this  for  fear  of  Flroz  Shàh. 

lt  should  be  noted  tbat  the  purport  as  weli  as  the 
language  of  both  the  Tabaqat-i  Akbarì  and  the  Muntakhabu  t 
-%  Tavàrìkh  are  almost  the  same.  In  fact,  their  source  is 
the  same.  None  cared  to  sift  the  matter.  Each  wrote  what 
he  had  heard  or  read.  Both  were  unaware  of  the  Inshài - 
Màhru ,3  which  testifies  to  the  strength  and  durability 
o£  the  palace. 

According  to  Firishta,4  Ulugh  Khàn  had  made  no  pre- 
parations  to  murder  his  father,  and  the  fact  that  he  left  the 
palace  before  it  collapsed  was  a mere  coincidence.  Firishta 
cxamines  and  dismisses  the  theories  advanced  by 
Nigàmu’ddln  Ahmad,  by  Budàunl  and  particularly  by  Sadr 
Jahàn  Gujaràù,  and  agrees  with  Hàjì  Muhammad  Qandhàri, 

1 Nizàmu’ddin  Ahmad  :Tubaqàt-i  Akbarit  (Bid.  Ind.),  198  ff. 

2 Budàuni:  Muntakhabu  t-T avàrikh  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp,  224*5. 

3 Also  called  Munshàt-i  Màhrù , 

4 Firishta  (Bombay),  p.  235. 
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who  bclicves  the  collapse  o£  the  palace  to  havc  bcen  an 
accidcnt. 

Rai  Bindraban,1 2  thc  Hindu  historian  o£  the  reign  o£ 
Aurangzeb,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  so  does 
also  Muhammad  Bulaq,  author  o£  the  Mailiibu  t-T àlibìn? 
Hc  distinctly  mcntions  lightning  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  o£ 
the  palace  and  exonerates  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  from 
all  blame. 

Sujan  Rài3 4  another  Hindù  historian  of  the  seventcenth 
century,  is  of  opinion  that  Ghiyàstrddin  Tughluq  camc  to 
grief  because  o£  his  quarrel  with  Shaikh  Nizamu’ddln 
Auliya.  This  ìs  also  the  opinion  of  Husàm  Khàn.4, 

But  while  they  believe  tn  the  spiritual  influence  o£  the 
saint  (Nizàmu’ddln  Auliyà),  some  western  writers5 6 7  have 
cast  suspicions  on  him.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
saint  had  an  understanding  with  Ulugh  Khàn  to  murder 
the  emperor,  and  brought  tt  about  through  the  agency  o£ 
his  numerous  wandering  disciples. 

Such  a view,  is  according  to  Mzik,8<  untenable  and 
unhistorical.  The  character  o£  the  saint  is  decidedly  above 
all  suspicion. 

ln  view  o£  the  emperor’s  war  with  the  ‘ulamà  and 
mashaikh,  Ìt  is  by  no  means  ìmprobable  that  a number  o£ 
stories  were  concocted  to  denouncehim  and  were  given  wide 
currency.  That  the  story  o£  his  plot  to  murder  his  father 
was  one  o£  them  is  borne  out  by  the  Futùbu’s-Salàtjn,1'  a 
contemporary  woik  in  verse,  which  in  a way  became  more 
popular  than  Baranl’s  prose,  and  was  drawn  upon  by  the 
later  writers.  It  contains  in  full  the  charges  against  the 

1 Rai  Bindraban  : Lubbu' t-T 'avàrikh-i  Hind , I.O.,  MS.,  F.  38. 

2 I.O.  MS,,  65^.  F.  54. 

3 Sujàn  Rai : Khulàsatu’t-Tavàrikh,  B.  M.,  Add.  55,  59. 
F.  186. 

4 A.H.G.,  III,  p.  862. 

5 (i)  Sleeman  (Sir  W.  H.) : Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an 
Indian  Òfficial , vol.  II,  p.  145. 

(ii)  Cooper  : The  Handbook  for  Delhi , p.  97. 

6 Mzik  : Die  Reise  des  Arabers  Ibn  Batìita  durch  Indien  ttnd 
China , p.  103. 

7 Futuhti's-S ulàtin , I.O.,  MS.  3089,  F.  229B. 
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emperor,  which  with  minot  differences  are  found  in  the 
Rehla 1 in  the  Tàrìkb~i  Mubàrak  Shàbì , T abaqàt-i-Akbarì% 
and  in  the  Muntakhabàtut  Tavàrìkh .s 

By  teiling  us  that  ‘a  special  construction  was  put  on 
the  Afghanpur  tragedy  by  a class  o£  pcople  who  regarded 
Uiugh  ÌChan  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  as  an  unscrupulous 
tyrant/  the  Futithu  s-SalàtJn4,  enables  us  to  rcaiize  why 
Barani’s  account  of  the  flash  of  lightning  was  not  generally 
incorporated  in  later  works.  We  are  told  that  during  the 
Lakhnauti  expedition  the  father  (Sultàn  Ghiyasu’ddln 
Tughluq)  had  bcen  estrangcd  from  his  son  (Ulugh  Khln)  on 
account  of  the  various  reports  that  had  reached  him  about 
his  extravagance.  The  son  contrived  the  father’s  murdcr, 
entering  into  a plot5  with  Malikzàdah  Ahmad  bin  Aiyaz, 
who  was  promised  thc  officc  of  wazlr  if  Ulugh  Khan 
ascended  the  throne  after  thc  death  of  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Tughluq.  The  indictment  of  Ibn  Battuta  foliows  the  same 
lines.  Beginning  with  the  estrangement  between  the  father 
and  the  son,  it  recounts  the  rebeilion  of  Ulugh  Khàn  in 
Tclingàna  and  his  conspiracy  in  Dehll  and  at  Atghànpùr.6 

Most  of  these  charges  lose  their  weight  when  the  popu- 
larity  of  Ghiyàsu’ddìn  Tughluq  is  takcn  into  consideration. 
Only  a few  years  before,  the  amirs  and  maliks  had  joined 
together  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  He  couid  not  have 
'incurred  the  displeasurc  of  all  the  nobles.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  popular  that  the  slightest  injury  to  him  would  have 
brought  forth  instantly  hundreds  of  defenders. 

Even  Flroz  Shàh  (1351-88),  who  was  not  so  popular  as 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughiuq,  was  saved-  by  his  attendants  the 
momenc  they  kncw  he  was  being  attacked  by  Khudàwanzàdah, 
the  daughter  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq.  Dàwar  Malik, 
the  son  of  Khudàwandzàdah,  rose  to  defend  him;  and  Flroz 

1 Def.  et  Sang.,  III,  210-14. 

2 TabaqàtA  Akbarl  (Bib.  Ind.)f  pp.  197-98. 

3 MuntakhabiSt-T avàrìkh  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  224. 

4 I.O.  MS.  3089,  F.  229-30. 

5 Ibid. 

6 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  54, 

7 ‘Afif  : Tàrìkb-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Bib.  Ind,),  pp.  ‘100-104, 
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Shah’s  ordcrly,  R5j  Bhcron,  a Hindu,  rushcd  at  thc  enemy 
with  drawn  sword  to  savc  his  royal  mastcr. 

Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  who  was  murdered  with  impunity 
by  his  nephcw,  ‘Alau’ddln,  had  bccn  unpopular-  from  the 
beginning.  Unlike  him,  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  was  thc 
idol  of  the  arrny,3  and  cnjoyed  the  full  support  of  thc 
maltks , who  would  have  taken  steps  to  save  him. 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  brands  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  as 
a usurpcr,  and  thc  contempt  he  has  for  the  latter  on  that 
ground  is  evident  from  his  Memoirs .3  It  does  not.  therefore, 
ìollow  that  he  courted  the  same  indignity  for  which  he 
had  despised  ‘AlàuMdìn,  by  murdering  his  own  father  of 
whom  hc  speaks  with  great  respect,  and  in  glowing  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  two  years  before  the 
Afghànpur  tragedy  when  Muhammad,  then  knownas  Ulugh 
Khàn,  had,  according  to  Ibn  Battùta,4  revolted  in  Telingàna 
and  sprcad  the  news  o£  his  father’s  death,  the  captains  of 
the  army  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  him  and  descrted 
him.  Why  they  co-operatcd  with  him  now  in  bringing 
about  the  murder  of  the  same  monarch  is  a difficult 
problem. 

Ibn  Battufca  charges  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  with  a 
conspiracy  which  he  is  alieged  to  have  entered  into  with 
Malikzàdah  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
Ghiyàsu'ddln  Tughluq.  This  is  exactly  the  charge  mentioned 
by  ‘Isàmi.5  A comparison  o£  the  Rehla  with  the 
Futùhu  s-Salatjn  enables  us  to  rcalize  how  Ibn  Bajsùta  relied 
on  circumstantial  evidence  and  built  up  the  following  chain 
of  events— Bahràm  Aibà  Kishlu  Khàn’s  proposal  to  raise 
Ulugh  Khàn  to  the  throne,  which  Ghàzi  Malik  Tughluq 
had  decimed  ; Ulugh  Khàn's  rebellion  in  Tclingàna  ; his 
conspiracy  in  Dehll  and  the  eventual  murdcr  ot  his  father 
at  Alghànpur — which  tends  to  show  that  there  was  no  love 


1 Barani:  Tarikh-i  Ftroz  Shàbi,  206-217. 
z Ibidm,  425-436. 

3 The  Memoirs  of  Mtshammad  bin  Tughluq , See  Chapter  IX 
o£  this  book. 

4 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  50. 

5 Futùhu’s-Salàtin  MS.,  F#  231. 
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lost  bctwecn  thc  father  and  thc  son.1 2  Buc  Ibn 
cannot  be  regardcd  as  a reliable  source  for  what  he  had  not 
personally  seen,  and  for  events  for  which  he  acknowledgcs 
no  authority. 

All  that  is  known  about  the  character  of  Uìugh  Khln, 
both  as  prince  and  Sultan,  militates  against  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  He  was  much  too  strong  a man  to 
succumb  to  thc  temptation  of  murdering  his  father  in  order 
to  win  the  throne.  He  would  not  have  acted  against 

his  conscience  even  if  his  life  had  been  at  stake. 

But  hcrc  neicher  his  hfe  wds  ìn  danger  nor  his  crown. 

Hc  was  decidedly  the  best  of  all  ths  sons  of  Suljan 

Ghiyasuddin,  and  had  long  bcen,  according  to  one 
account,  virtually  the  king.3  There  was  no  rival 

claimant  to  the  throne.  If  ‘AÌàu’ddin  Khilji  murdered  his 
royal  patron  ìt  was  because  his  chances  of  ascending  the 
thronc  were  siight.  I£  the  Mughul  prmces,  Khusrau, 
Khurram  and  Aurangzeb,  revolted  against  their  respective 

fathers,  it  was  because  each  had  to  struggle  for  thc  throne, 
and  because  chere  was  no  definite  will  regulating  thesuccess- 
sion.  None  of  these  princes  was  sure  of  the  crown.  The 
case  of  Ulugh  Khln  was  entirely  difìerent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  suspicions  were  cast  on  his 
conduct,  when  we  recall  his  war  with  the  'nlamà.  Ibn 
BattQta  who  was  one  o£  these  ‘alamà'  had  eventually  lost  the 
emperor’s  favour  and  had  been  placed  under  guard  ìn  his 
own  house.4  Moreover,  he  wasrelated  to  one  of  che  empcror  s 
eneinies,  and  subsecjuently  lived5  wich  htm  in  Mi‘bar.  it 
is  by  no  means  asconishing  if  he  accepted  the  highly 
coloured  reporcs,  which  cended  to  dtsplay  Muhatnmad  bin 
Tughluq  as  a rebel  anJ  a parricidc.  Hid  there  becn  any 


1 In  his  ‘ Five  Qaestions  in  the  History  of  the  Tt4ghl*q 
Dynasty  of  Delhi\  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  regards  this  as  the  third 

question,  J.R.A.S.,  Juiy  1922,  pp.  319-72. 

2 This  is  demonstrated  m the  course  of  the  history  ot  his 
reign.  particularlv  in  his  conB'ict  with  Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddin.  See 
the  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  86. 

3 Viàe  p.  50  supra. 

s The  Rehla  (G.O.S.).  pp.  M7'48- 
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plot  to  murdcr  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq,  thcn  Baranl,  who 
was  by  no  mcans  favourably  inclined  towards  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq,  would  havc  ccrtainly  made  a great  point  of 
it  in  his  narrative.  BaranPs  account  is  further  confirmcd 
by  (1)  *Ainu’l  Mulk  Multanl,1  (2)  Firistha2 3.  (3)  Muham- 
mad  Bulaq*  and  (4)  Hàjjiu’ddablr.4- 


1 ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Màhru:  A.S.B.  MS.,  F.  333. 

2 Tàrìkh-i  Firishta  (Bombay),  I,  235. 

3 Muhamtnad  Bulaq  : Matlnbu  t-Tdltbìn , MS.,  F.  54. 

4 Hàjjiu’ddablr : Arabic  tìistory  of  Gnjaràt  # 11L  862. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  DEHLI 


CHAPTER  V 
POLITICAL  CONDITIONS 
INTERNAL 

A study  ot  the  Minhaj-i  Siraj,1  of  Hasan  Nizaml,2 3  and 
of  Baranl8  shows  that  froni  1175,  when  Muhammad  of 
Ghor  launched  his  first  campaign  in  India,  capturing 
Multan,  to  1236,  when  Shamsu’ddln  Iltutmish  died, 
Muslim  rule  was  gradually  extended  over  that  part  ot 
northern  India  which  roughly  corresponds  to  thc  Panjab 
and  the  modern  Uttar  Pradesh,  to  Sind  in  the  west,  to 
Bengal  in  the  east,  and  to  Malwa  in  the  south.  Large 
tracts,  however,  still  remained  under  Hindù  rajas,  some 
of  whom  were  entirely  independent,  but  the  majority 
paid  tribute  to  the  cencral  government.  Ajmer  was 
restored4  to  Hindu  rule  by  MuhzzuMdln  Muhammad  of 
Ghor,  though  later  ic  was  consolidated  under  a Muslim 
governor.5  Gwalior  was  restored  to  Hindu  rule6 7  by 
Qutbu’ddln  Aibak,  to  whoin  it  had  surrendered  in  1196. 
Jàlor  was  left  to  its  Hindu  ruier  by  Snamsu’ddln  Iltùtmish/ 
Hindù  chiefs  were  able8  to  retain  their  posicion  in  Kàiinjar, 

1 Minhàj-i  Siràj  : Tabaqat-i  Nàsiri . 

2 HasanNizami:  Tàjti’l  Aiaàstr . 

3 Baranì:  Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhi . 

4 Hasan  Nizàmi:  Tàju’l  Maasjr^  B.M.,  7623. 

5 Raverty  (Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiriy  p.  519)  mentions  this  point  clearly. 

6 Hasan  Nizàmi:  Tàju’l  Maàsir,  B.M.,  MS.  7623. 

7 Hasan  Nizàmi  informs  us  that  the  victorious  Sultàn  Shamsu’- 
ddin  Iltùtmish  granted  Ude  Sàh  (or  Udi  Sàh  : the  word  is  transli- 
terated  differently  in  Eiliot  and  Raverty,  and  written  with  slight 
variations  in  the  various  manuscripts  o£  the  Tàjul  Maàsir ),  the 
vànquished  ràjà  (Rài)  of  Jàlor  (Jàlior  as  given  in  I.  O.,  MS.  209),  his 
life  and  restored  his  fortress.  The  ràjà  presented  by  way  of  tribute 
one  hundred  camels  and  twenty  horses  ( TàjuH  Ma*àsir . I.  0.,  MS. 
209,  F.  220A).  This  finds  confirmation  in  the  imperial  gazeteer 
(XIV,  p.  30);  where  probably  on  the  basis  of  the  local  Ràjpùt 
legends,  the  Udì  Sàh  of  the  Tàjul  Ma’àsir  is  mentionad  as  Udai 
Singh,  grandson  of  Rào  Kirthi  Pal  who  mide  Jàlor  his  capical 
towards  the  end  o£  the  i2th  century.  It  is  related  that  Udai  Singh 
surrendered  the  fortress  to  Sultàn  Shamsu’ddin  Ilcutmish  who 
immediately  restored  it  to  him. 

8 Minhàj-i  Siràj : Tabaqàù-i  Nàsiri  (Bib.  Ind,),  p.  291. 
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in  Ranthambhor  and  in  Màlwa,  which  includcd  Bhllsa  an<i 
Ujjain.  The  T?abaqàt~i  Nàsirì  is  full1  of  instances  attesting 
the  existence  of  Hindù  rulers  in  Gwalior,  in  Oudh 
(Awadh),  in  the  Aràvalll  hills,  in  the  Siwàlik,  in  Kanauj 
and,  in  a word,  in  whac  was  then  known  as  Hindustàn. 

From  1236  to  1294  there  was  no  expansion  of  the 
Musiim  kingdom  in  any  true  sense  of  the  cerm.  Periods 
of  disordcr  following  the  death  of  Shamsu’ddln  Iltùcmish 
alternated  with  those  of  peace  and  consolidation  under 
Balban  and  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl.  The  Hindus  of  Mewàt 
proved  extremely  troublesome  and  aggressive  under  Balban. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Hindus  of  the  Doàb. 
Balban  did  his  utmost  co  curb  the  Mewàtls,2  and  consolidate 
the  Doàb.  But  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl  found  it  a hotbed  o£ 
scdition,  and  had  to  subdue  ìt  by  means  o£  punitive  expe- 
ditions.  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  had  also  to  adopt  a similar 
policy.  Eventually  the  Doàb  was  consolidated,  the  Hindus 
acknowledging  Muslim  rule.  But  their  power  was  not 

1 Minhàj-i  Siràj  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a separate  work  in 
verse  called  Nàsirl  Nàma , giving  details  of  Ulugh  Khàn’s  (Balban’s) 
conflicts  and  wars  with  the  great  Ranas.  The  Nàsiri  Nàma  is,  as 
far  as  I know,  not  available  now,  but  the  object  of  its  composition 
described  by  the  author  throws  light  upon  its  contents,  a verification 
o£  which  is  afforded  by  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  itself.  In  the  course  o£ 
the  years  1247-1248,  Balban.  then  known  as  Ulugh  I£hàn,  is 
reported  to  have  urged  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddìn  Mahmùd  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  Hindustàn  on  the  plea  that  there  was  at  that  time 
no  danger  o£  any  Mongol  invasion  £rom  the  north.  Ulugh  I£hàn 
contended  that  che  ‘Mawas*  and  Ranas  who  had  paid  no  tribute  for 
several  years  might  be  coerced  into  making  payments,  and  the 
wealth  thus  gained  would  strengthen  the  hands  o£  the  state  in 
resisting  the  Mongols.  The  royal  troops  accordingly  marched  into 
Hindustàn,  passing  down  the  Doàb  between  the  Ganges  and  Yumna 
(Minhàj,  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri , p.  291).  Minhàj  proceeds  to  tell  us 
that  as  a result  of  this  expedition  the  forc  of  Bilsar,  previously 
referred  to  as  a fortified  village  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  Kanauj* 
was  captured,  and  Ulugh  Khàn  was  sent  to  subdue  Dalaki  wa 
Malaki,  a powertul  Hindù  ruler  in  the  vicinity  o£  the  Yumna 
between  Kàlinjar  and  Karà,  over  whom  the  Ràis  o£  Kàlinjar  and 
Màlwà  had  no  authority.  No  army  of  the  Dehli  kingdom  had  yet 
penetrated  into  his  terricories. 

2 The  MSS.  as  well  as  the  printed  text  o£  Barani  (p.  57)  have 
‘Mewàn’  ("»Meos),  but  Firishta  (Bombay,  vol.  I,  pp.  133-8)  has 
‘Mewàtis/ 
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crushcd,  and  intermittent  revolts  took  place.  A similar 
state  of  affairs  existed  under  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

Màlwa1 2  affords  another  instance  of  a Hindù  power, 
It  had  been  ovcrrun  by  Iltùtmish,3  who  had  captured  Bhllsa 
and  Ujjain  in  1234/632.  It  was  subdued  by  Balban,  who 
took  Narwar  in  1251/649.  But  it  had  to  be  invaded  once 
more  undcr  Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  and  the  Hindus  of  Malwa 
wcre  strong  enough  to  defy  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln.  Amlr 
Khusrau3  tells  us  that  Malik  Deo  of  Màlwa  and  Kùka 
Pardhàn  in  command  of  a powerful  army  of  some  forty 
thousand  horsemen,  defied  ‘Alàu’ddln  until  his  conquest  of 
Màlwa  in  1305/705.  This,  combined  with  his  other 
conquests  of  Gujaràt — Somnàth,  Nahrwàla,  and  Cambay  ; 
of  Ràjpùtàna — Jàlor  and  Jaisalmcr  ; o£  Mewàr  or  Chittor  ; 
and  of  the  Deccan — Deoglr,  Telingàna,  Dvàrasamudra  and 
Ma‘bar  transformed  the  kingdom  of  Dehll  into  an  empirc. 
‘Alàu’ddln  also  established  a linc  of  communication  betwcen 
Hindustàn  and  the  Deccan  through  Màlwa,  Màndu,ChanderI, 
Gwàlior,  Siwàna  and  Ellichpur.  That  the  Hindùs  still  re- 
mained  powerful  rnlers  in  the  Deccan,in  Tirhut,  in  Jàjnagar, 
and  in  Gondwàna  is  evident  from  subsequent  history. 

‘The  Panjàb,4  which  constituted  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  Sultanate  of  Dehll  held  a position 
of  unparalleled  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
had  been  the  cockpit  for  the  Mongol  invaders.  Muslim 
power  had  been  consolidated  here  from  Balban*s  time 
onwards  under  capable  g;overnors  like  Shef  Khàn,  Muham- 
mad  Shahld,  Arkàll  Khàn,  Ghàzl  Malik,5  and  Bahràm 
Aibà.6  By  the  establishment  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty, 

1 It  appears  from  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  that  the  Màlwa  of  those 
days  did  not  include  Gwalior  and  Chanderi,  though  it  comprised 
Bhilsa  and  probably  Ujjain.  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  (Bib.  Ind.),  215. 

2 Minhàj,  T.  N.  (Bib.  Ind  ) p.  176. 

3 Aniir  ^husrau : Kh azàintTl-T titùh , B.M.,  MS.16,  838, 

F.  26-29, 

4 The  term  Panjàb  was  not  used  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries 
to  indicate  a province  or  a political  and  administrative  division. 
Ibn  Batjtù^a’s  use  of  the  term  as  a name  for  the  Indus  valley  is 
suggestive  enough.  (The  Rehla , G.O.S.,  p.  2). 

5 The  Tàrikh»i  M'asùmi  (B.  M.,  Add,  24,  091)  describes 
2Ì}àzi  Tughluq  as  the  governor  of  Muitàn  and  Sind. 

6 The  Tugh'uq  Nàma  as  well  as  the  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi 
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Mongol  raids  had  almosc  ccascd.1  As  a rcsulc,  Multan, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a city  o£  first-rate 
Ìmportance,  second  only  to  Dehli,  fell  into  the  background. 
Barani  does  not  emphasize  the  imporcance  of  Multàn  under 
Sultàn  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughiuq,  nor  does  he  mention  any 
special  administrative  measure  adopted  by  him  with 
particular  reference  to  it.  Mir  M‘asum,  however,  informs 
us  that  one  Tàju*ddln  was  appointed  governor  of  Multàn, 
Khwàja  Khàtir,  governor  of  Bukkur,  and  Malik  ‘All  Sher, 
governor  o£  Sivistàn.  He  also  records  the  conquest  of  lower 
Sind  by  the  Sumera2  tribe. 

Gujaràt,  administered  as  a province  of  the  Dehll  empire 
since  the  time  of  ‘Alàu'ddln  Khaljl,  had  been  traditionally 
rebellious.  His  death  (1316)  was  followed  by  a rebellion, 
which  was  subdued  with  difficulty  under  his  son  and 
successor,  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln.  In  the  beginning  the  rebeis 
were  strong  enough  to  kill  one  Malik  Kamàlu’ddln,  the  first 

describes  several  ‘Alai  amirs — Ghàzi  Maiik,  Muhammad  Shàh 
Lur,  Bahràm  Àiba  anci  Amir  Mughlattì — as  governors  of  ditàerent 
parts  of  the  Panjàb  or  Sind. 

1 The  last  Mongol  invasion  recorded  by  Barani  as  well  as  by 
*Afi£ — was  about  the  year  1324/724  (Barani — T.F.,  p.  450;  ‘Afif — 
T.F.,  p.  389).  Both  agree  that  ic  was  unimportant  and  was  soon 
repulsed. 

2 A controversy  rages  about  the  origin  of  the  Sumeras  (See 
Elliot,  I,  483  fì.,  and  Ray’s  Dynastic  History  of  Nortbern  lndiay 

I,  p.  30  ff).  Basing  his  information  on  local  traditions,  Mir 
M*asùm  is  inclined  to  hold  the  vìew  that  the  Sumeras  were  of  Hindù 
origin.  They  rose  to  power  under  the  leadership  of  one  Sumra 
who  fought  against  the  Ghaznavid  Sultàn  Abdu’r  Rashid  about 
A.D.  1052.  This  view  is  confìrmed  by  the  Tàrikh'j  Tàhiri  which 
distinctly  mentions  Sumeras  (Sumra)  as  a Hindù  tribe.  The  aurhor 
telis  us  that  they  belonged  to  the  Flindu  faith  but  ate  the  flesh 
of  buffaloes.  The  Muntakhabii  t-T 'avarikh  o£  Muhammad  Yusuf 
agrees  on  the  whole  with  the  Tàrìkh-i  M'asùmì  but  gives  in  addi- 
tion  a list  of  the  Sumera  rulers.  The  Tuhfatti'l-Kiràm  states  that 
the  Sumra  tribe  sprang  from  the  Arabs  of  Sàmira  who  catne  to 
Sind  in  the  8th  century  A.D.  (second  century  Hijra).  The  same 
is  the  view  taken  by  Ibn  Battuta  (G.O.S.,  p.  6).  He  uses  the  term 
Sàmiru  for  the  Sumeras  o£  Janàni  on  the  Indus.  He  regards  them 
as  Muslims  who  had  remained  there  from  the  days  of  the  Arab  con- 
quest  o£  Sind  in  the  beginning  o£  the  8th  century  A.D.  But  some  of 
their  customs  which  he  later  describes  tend  to  identify  them  with 
thè  Hindus — a conclusion  whÌch  is  supported  by  Firishta  (Bombay, 

II.  pp#  609,  610,  613)  and  the  Dabistànu  l-Madhàhib  (p.  1 88). 
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govcrnor  sent  by  Sulfcan  Qusbu’ddln  from  DchlL  It  was 
the  capablc  ‘AinuT-Mulk  Multanl,  subscquently  deputed 
to  Gujarat,  who  succceded  in  suppressing  disorder  and  estab- 
lishing  peace.  But  his  recall  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  old  troubles,  which  continued,  despite  the  efforts 
of  several  governors— Malik  Dlnar,  %atar  Khan, 
Hisamu*ddln  and  Wajlhu’ddln  Quraishì — to  suppress  them. 
Peace  was  not  restored  in  Gujarat  until  the  establishment  o£ 
the  Tughluq  dynasty.  Sultan  Ghiyàsu’ddln  is  reported  in 
the  Miràt-i  Ahmadì , to  have  personally  visited  Gujaràt,  and 
appointed  Malik  Tàju’ddin  Ja  farasthe  governor1 2.  The  latter 
apparently  continued  as  governor  until  the  accession  of  Sultàn 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  No  change  was,  however,  made 
by  him  in  the  beginning,  although  Gujaràt  was  destined  to 
prove  during  his  lifetime  a constant  source  o£  trouble. 

Bengal* 

Bengal3 4  ( Bangàld ) as  well  as  Bihàr,  had  been  from  the 
beginning  a hotbed  of  sedition,  and  its  governors  seized 
every  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence.  The  first 
governor  to  rebel  was  Muhammad  Sheràn  ‘Izzu’ddln,  the 
successor  o£  Muhammad  Bakhtiyàr  Khalji,  the  conqueror  o£ 
Bengal  and  Bihàr.  He  asserted  his  ìndependence  during  the 
lifetime  o£  Qutbu’ddln  Aibak.  Alì  Mardàn  Khaljl^  the 
next  governor,  rejected  the  authority  of  Dehll  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  (1210).  Hisàmu’ddln  Tvaz, 
the  next  governor,  refused  to  send  presents  to  Dehlt 
and  was  attacked  by  Iltutmish  ( 1225  ).  But  hardly 
had  Iltutmish  returned  to  Dehll,  when  Ghiyàsu’ddln* 
revolted  again.  Iltùtmish  then  sent  his  son,  Nàsiru’ddln 
(1227),  and  the  rebellious  governor  was  killed.  Bengal,  as 
well  as  Bihàr,  remained  under  Nàslru’ddìn,  until  his  deatR 
in  1227,  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disturbances.  This  forced 

1 ‘Ali  Muhammad  Khàn:  Mirat-ì  Ahmadi , I.O. , MS.,  444» 
p.  26. 

2 In  those  days  Bengal  included  Bihàr,  which  did  not  form  a 
separate  political  division  until  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

3 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengai  (pp.  38,  39.)  Riyàzu  s-SaÌàtin^ 
pp.  59-62  ff. 

4 Hisàmu’ddin  Tvaz  had  assumed  the  title  of  Sultàn 
fibiyàsu’ddin. 
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Iltutmish  to  march  to  Bengal  a second  time  (xaa8).  He  res- 
torcd  order  and  appointed  Malik  ‘Alau’ddln  as  its  governor. 

Under  the  weak  successors  of  Iltùtmish  thcre  was  re- 
newed  trouble  in  Bengal.  Toghàn  Khan,  the  governor, 
hecame  ambitious  and  made  abortive  efforts  to  conquer 
Kara*Mànikpur.  Before  long  a fight  brokc  out  between 
Toghàn  Khàn  and  Timur  Khàn,  another  advcnturer,  a for- 
mcr  governor  of  Oudh,  for  supremacy  in  Bengal.  Thc  latter 
eventually  seized  the  government.  Ikhtiyàru’ddln  Tughral 
Khàn  was  the  next  govcrnor  to  rebel,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultàn  Mugnlsu’ddln.  But  he  died  at  last  in  an 
aggrcssive  war  with  thc  Hindu  ràjà  of  Kàmrup  (1257)»  This 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  Sultàn  of  Dehll  to  re-establish 
his  authonty  in  Bcngal,  and  one  Jalàlu’ddlu  Khànl  was 
deputed  as  governor.  But  Jalàlu’ddln  was  attacked  and 
kìlled  by  Arsalàn  IGiàn,  the  rebellious  governor  of  Kara. 

Under  Balban,  Bengal,  which  was  ruled  by  one  Muha- 
mmad  Tatàr  Khàn,  paid  tribute  to  Dehll.  But  his  successor, 
Tughral,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  was  not  finally 
subdued  until  Balban  marched  personally  to  Bengal.  The 
government  of  Bengal  was  then  bestowed  by  Balban  on 
his  younger  son,  Nàsiru’ddln,  Mahmùd.  He  became 
independent  and  continued  until  the  time  of  Sultàn 
'Alàu’ddln1  who  divided  Bengal  into  two  parts,  western 
and  eastcrn,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  more  subservient 
to  the  court  o£  Dehll.  The  capital  of  western  Bcngal, 
Lakhnautl,  was  subsequently  held  by  Nàsiru’ddìn,  while 
that  of  eastern  Bengal,  Sonàrgàon,  was  administered  by  a 
tyrannical  chief  named  Bahàdur  Shàh2 3 * *.  Complaints  against 
him  reached  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq,  and  led  to  his  Lakh* 
nauti,  expedition.  He  restored  Nàsiru’ddln  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Lakhnautl  and  appointed  Tatàr  Khàn,  under  the 
title  of  Bahràm  Khàn,  to  the  govcrnment  of  Sonargàon. 

On  his  accession  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  heard  of  the 
death  of  Nàsiru’ddln,  and  appointed  Qadr  Khàn8  to  thc 

1 (i)  R.S.  (B.I.)  pp.  88-89. 

(ii)  Stewart — History  of  Bengal , p.  79.  Cf.  C.P.K.D.  p.  149. 

2 i*e.  grandson  of  Nàsiru’ddin  Mahmùd. 

3 Qadr  Khàn  was  the  title  which  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 

gave  to  an  amìr  of  his  court  named  Malik  Baidàr.  See  Chapter  MIll 

of  this  book. 
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government  of  Lakhnautl.  He  made  Bahram  Khàn  and 
Ghiyàsu*ddln  Bahàdur  whom  hc  , now  released  trom  his 
confinement  at  Dehll,  where  he  had  becn  brought  a prisoner 
by  Tughluq  Shàh,  joint  governors  of  Sonàrgàon.1 

The  Deccan 

Ic  follows  from  the  Kh.tzàinn'  Futùb2  of  Amlr  Khusrau. 
and  the  Tàrìkh/i-Ftroz  Shàhì  of  Baranl,3  that  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl  had  subdued  all  the  four  Hindù  kingdoms  of  the 
south — the  YàJava  kingdom  of  Devagirl,  with  its  capital 
at  Devagirl  (Deoglr);  the  Kakatiya  kingdom  of  Telingànat 
with  its  capital  at  Wàrangal;  the  Hoysala  kingaom  of 
Dvàrasamudra;  and  the  Pandya  kingdom  of  the  extreme 
south.  Thc  crowning  feature  of  all  the  Deccan  campaigns 
ranging  over  sixteen  years  was  the  capcure  of  the  Pandya 
capital,  Mathra  or  Madura  (13 1 1). 

Professor  Aiyangar,4  who  has  dealc  exhaustively  with 
the  wars  of  Malik  Kàfùr  and  of  Qatbu’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh 
in  Ma‘bap,  tells  us  that  a Muslim  garrison  was  placed  in 
Madùra  ‘from  which  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Pandyas  retired  once  for  all...  ..**  Thus  the  presencc  of  a 
Muslim  garrison  at  Madura,  and  Kannanùr  has  been  regar- 
ded  as  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a Muslim 
province  of  Ma‘bar. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Baranl6  mentions  Ma‘bar  as  a 
province  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  empire,  and  clearly 
descrjbes  the  conquest  of  Ma‘bar  effected  by  Malik  Nàib.7> 

1 Here,  there  is  a conflict  between  the  Riyàztt  s-Salàftn  and 
Ibn  Battuta.  Ibn  Battuti  makes  no  inention  of  Qidr  Khàn,  nor  of 
the  two  distinct  parts  o£  the  provitice  of  Bengal,  western  (Lakhnauti) 
and  eastern  (Sonàrgàon)  as  is  mentioned  in  Stewart’s  History  of 
Bengal  (pp.  79-S0)  and  the  Riyàzit  s-Salaùn  (p.  90).  Ibn  Battuta 
(G.  O.  S.,  p.  94)  maintains  that  Sultàn  Muhammad  released 
ghtyàsu’ddin  Bahàdur  (also  called  GhiyàsuMdin  Bùra)  from 
imprisonment  ; and  restoring  him  to  his  government  of  Bengal 
made  him  joint  governor  with  his  own  nephew  Ibrahlm  Khàn. 

2 B.  M.,  MS.,  16,  838, 

3 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  328-29,  330-33. 

4 Aiyangar,  K. : Soutb  India  and  her  Mtthammadan  invaders, 
pp.  132-34,  129-40. 

5 Aiyangar,  K. : Nayaks  of  Madttra , p.  2. 

6 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  468. 

7 ldem.,  p.  333. 
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It  is  truc  that  with  thc  death  of  ‘Alau’ddln  Khalji  (1316) 
rcaction  began  in  somc  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Harpal  Dcot 
thc  ruler  o£  Deoglr,  asserted  his  indepcndence,  and  Sultan 
QusbuMdln  Mubarak  personally  led  an  expedition  against 
him,  in  which  Harpal  Deo  was  defeated  and  killed.  Deoglr 
was  afterwards  consolidated  under  a Muslim  governor, 
Yaklakhl  by  name.  Another  expedition  headed  by  Khusrau 
Khan  was  directed  against  Telingana,  whose  ràja  had  failed 
to  send  the  stipulated  tribute.  In  fact,  it  had  been  sent  only 
once1  since  Malik  Kafùr’s  expedition  inro  Telingana.  The 
raja  submitted  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Khusrau 
Khan  was  then  sent  on  an  cxpedition  to  Ma‘bar.2 3  Yaklakhl, 
chc  governor  of  Deoglr,  having  revolted,  was  punished  and 
replaced  by  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk. 

‘Alàu’ddln’s  Deccan  policy  was  that  of  letting  the  Deccan 
remain  under  its  native  Hindu  rulers,  if  they  agreed  to  pay 
tribute.  This  policy  was  abandoned  by  Suljjàn  Qutbu’ddln* 
who  after  his  conquest  o£  Deoglr  appointed  Muslim  officials. 

Khusrau  Khàn’s  invasion  of  Ma‘bar  was  uneventful. 
He  meditated  treason  and  was  recalled  to  Dchll  where  he 
killed  his  royal  master  and  became  king.  During  the 
Tughluq  revolution  that  followed,  Rudrà  Deo,  the  ràjà  of 
Tclingàna  (1294-1325),  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Dehll  but 
was  evcntually  subdued  by  prince  Ulugh  Khàn,  now  Sultàn 
Muhammad.  With  his  accession  in  1325  Muslim  power 
in  the  Deccan,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Aiyangar,8  reached 
its  grcatesc  extent. 

EXTERNAL 

The  thirteenth  century,  which  witnessed  the  grcat  Mon- 
gol  irruptions,  is  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Ccntral  Asia.  According  to  Ibnu’i-Aslr4  (1160-1230),  the 
Mongol  hordes  of  Chinglz  Khàn  emerging  from  the  confines 
of  China  quickly  overran  Turkistàn,  Transoxiana,  Khurasan. 

1 According  to  Barani  (Bib.  Ind.,  p.  334),  Ludder  Deo  (Rudra 
Deo)  was  the  name  o£  the  rajà  o£  Telingàna,  who  scnt  the 
trìbute  only  once. 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  398. 

3 Aiyangar,  K. : Sottth  India  and  het  'Mtthammadan  lnvaders * 
p.  136. 

4 Ibnu’l  Asir:  Kàmtlti't-T avàrikh . (Leyden)  vol.  xii  p.  236£f._ 
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Mcsopotamia,  Kipchak,  Ghazna  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
India,  Slstan  and  Kirman.  Thus  was  cvcntually  established 
an  empire  spreading  from  China  to  the  Carpathians.  Ibnu’l- 
Aslr’s  work  comes  to  an  end  at  this  stage.  But  Juwaini,- 
Rashldu'ddln,*  Wassat3  and  Hamdu’llah  Mustaufi  continue 
the  story,  and  tell  us  that  aftcr  his  death  (1227)  the  empire 
of  Chinglz  Khan  was  divided  among  his  four  heirs.  Jùjl4, 
the  eldest  son,  having  died  before  his  father,  was  replaced 
in  the  succession  by  his  son  Bàtu,  who  occupied  Kipchak, 
the  region  of  the  lower  Jaxartes  to  the  north  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  the  valleys  of  the  Volga  and  thc  Don,  as  well  as  terri- 
tories  in  thc  north  stretching  beyond  thc  river  Urai  as  far  as 
Western  Siberia.  The  second  son,  Chaghatal,  obtained 
Transoxiana,  thc  land  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes, 
Badakhshan,  Khurasln,  Herat,  Ghazna  and  Mekran.  Ogotai, 
the  third  son,  ruled  to  the  east  of  Chaghatàl  over  Kara- 
Korum  and  Zungaria,  that  is,  the  essentially  Mongal  land 
cailed  Tartary  or  Mongolia.  Tuluy5,  the  fourth  son, 
rcceived  thc  territories  of  the  extreme  east,  some  of  which 
wcre  still  to  bc  conqucred.  But  he  died  soon  after  Chinglz 
Khln,  leaving  behind  several  sons,  the  most  famous  being 
(1)  Mangù  Khàn,  who  succeeded  Kuyuk  Khln,  the  son  of 
Ogotay,  inthe  dominions  of  Tartary  and  (2)  Huiagù  Khin, 
who  conquered  the  whole  of  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  destroyed  Baghdàd  (1258).  He  and  his successors  wcrc 
cailed  the  Il-Khàns  or  provincial  Khàns  of  Persia,  owning 
ailcgiance  to  the  Qaan®  (Khàqàn)  or  empcror  of  Tartary, 
namely  Ogotàl7  and  his  successors.  Subsequcntly  Ghazan 
Khàn,  a descendant  of  Hulàgu,  on  his  conversion  to  Islàm, 
rcnounccd  his  allegiance  to  the  Khàqàn  of  Tartary.  The 

1 Alau’ddin  Juwaini:  Tàrikh-i  Jahàn  Kushài.  (Leyden,  1937). 
vol,  III,  p.  83^. 

2 Rashidu’ddin  : làmi' u't-Tavàrikh.  (Leyden)  vol.  II,  p.  5328. 

3 vWassàf  : Tàrikh-i  Wa ssàf.  (Teheran  1269  A.  H.)f  p.  ^oyfE. 

4 Lane-Poole  (Muhammadan  Dynasties)  writes  Juji,  but 
Howorth  (Pt.  iv,  p.  330)  has  Juchi. 

5 Lane-Poole  (p.  205)  writes  Tuluy  but  Howorth  (Pt.  iv,  p. 
374)  has  Tului. 

6 Qaan,  or  Kaan  as  Howorth  (vol.  I,  p.  116)  writes,  is  a short 
form  of  Khaqan.  a title  which  Ogotai  and  his  successors  enjoyed 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  lines  of  the  house  ot  Chingiz. 

7 Howorth  writes  Ogotai  but  Lane-Poole  has  Ogotay. 
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Masàlikti l-Absàr  probably  rcfers  to  him,  whcn  it  says1  that 
thc  Mongol  ruler  o£  Pcrsia  asscrted  his  superiority  over  the 
rcspective  rulers  of  Kipchak  and  Transoxiana,  contending 
that  his  great-grandfacher,  Hùlàgu,  was  the  real  brothcr  o£ 
Mangù,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  supreme  Khanatc  o£ 
Chinglz  Khàn.  In  fact,  a contest  for  ascendancy  among 
the  Mongol  princcs  had  been  in  progress  since  the  days  o£ 
Ghazàn  Khan.  The  Il-Khànl  clainis  to  ascendancy  werc 
rejected  by  the  rulers  oE  Kipchak  and  Transoxiana,  who 
asserted  the  superiority  oE  their  respective  grandfathers,  Jùji 
and  Chaghatal  over  Tuluy.  They  refused  also  to  acknow- 
ledge  thc  title  o£  Hùlàgu,  the  son  o£  Tulùy,  contending  that 
Hùlagù  owed  his  rise  and  authority  to  Mangù. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses  o£  Chaghatài  ìn  Transoxiana  and  o£  Hùlàgù  in 
Pcrsia.  It  had  begun  according  to  the  Habìbus-Siyar ,a 
even  before  the  death  of  Hùlàgù,  when  Khuràsan  was 
invaded  by  thc  Chagbatàl  Mongols  for  the  first  time. 
Hostilities  continued  right  up  to  the  time  o£  Abù  S‘aìd 
and  Tarmashlrin.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  Shàja - 
ratu'l-Atràk.3  With  TarmàshlrìnV  conversion  to  Sunnl 
Islàm,  a new  religious  cause  o£  hostility  was  added  to 
the  dynastic,  political  and  territorial  causes  o£  hostility, 
already  in  existence.  The  Sunnì-Shi‘a  conflict  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  intense.5  It  was  the  age  o£  Uljaitù 
Khin,6  the  aggressive  Shi‘a  zealot  o£  Persia,  Malik  An- 
Nàsir,7'  the  intolerant  Sunnl  monarch  o£  Egypt,  and  the 
great  Ibn  Taimiya,8  a Sunnl  reformer  or  free-thinker  and  a 
bitter  cnemy  o£  heretics.  He  exercised  a powerful  influcnce 


( I Shihàbu’ddin  Àhmad  ‘Abbàs : Masàlikul-Absàr , B.  N.. 
MS.  5867,  F.  33. 

2 Qbiyàsu’ddin  : Habibu's-Sìyar,  pp.  203  f£. 

3 Shajaratu'l-Atràk,  B.  M.,  Add.  26,  190,  F.  128  c. 

4 Masàlikul  Absàr  (B.  M.,  MS.  5867,  F,  54)  informs  us 
that  although  Islàm  was  already  introduced  into  Transoxiana,  no 
Chaghatài  king  embraced  it  until  aEter  725  A.H.  (A.D.  1325). 
[The  first  to  do  so  was  Tarmashirin. 


5 Ibn  Battuta : Def.  et  Sang.,  I,  p.  145  ff„  II,  p,  57  ££. 

6 Idem.,  II,  p.  57,  114-115.. 
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ovcr  thc  Muslims  in  different  countries — in  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
in  Transoxiana,  and  in  India. 

The  Mongol  power  in  Persia,  under  the  Il-Khanlds, 
namely,  Abagha  Khan  (1265-82),  Ahmad  Takudar  (1282- 
84),  Àrghun  Khàn  (1284-91),  Kaikhàtù  (1291-95),  Baydu 
(1295),  Ghàzan  (1295-1304),  and  Uljaitù  (1304-16), 
experienced  many  ups  and  downs  until  finaliy  under  the 
young  Abù  S‘ald  (1316-35),  the  contemporary  o£  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq,  the  signs  o£  decay  appeared  on  accounc 
of  (1)  the  conflict  between  rival  nobles,  the  chief  of  them 
bcing  Amlr  Chobàn,  and  (2)  the  unruliness  o£  the 
Chobanids.1  Besides  being  entrusted  with  the  management 
o£  public  affairs  during  Abu  S‘ald’s  minority,  Amlr  Chobàn 
obtained  the  hand  of  Abu  S‘ald’s  sister  in  marriage. 
Reaction  began  with  the  rebellions  that  broke  out  to  deprive 
him  of  his  supreme  power,  and  the  relations  between  him 
and  his  royal  master,  Abu  S‘ald,  became  strained.  Amlr 
Chobàn  thought  it  advisable  to  divert  the  Sultàn*s  mind  by 
wars,  and  military  triumphs.  Hence  in  1325  he  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Uzbeg  Khàn.2  Meanwhile  he  heard3  that 
Tarmàshlrln,  the  Chaghatài  king  of  Transoxiana,  was  raising 
armies  near  Ghazna  and  Qandhàr  with  a view  to  invading 
Khuràsàn.  Hence  in  the  following  year  (1326)  he  sent  his 
eldcst  son,  Hasan,  towards  Zàbul4  and  Kàbul  to  attack 
Tarmashltln.  Tarmashlrln  was  defeated  and  Hasan  ravaged 
Ghazna  and  desecrated  the  tomb  of  Sultàn  Mahmùd  o£ 
Ghazna.  It  is  this  defeat  of  Tarmàshlrln,  which  in  ali 
probability  forced  him  to  go  to  India  to  solicit  the  supporc 
o£  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  a joint  invasion  of 
Khuràsàn. 

Amlr  Chobàn  was  no  better  for  his  wars,  and  eventually 
revolted5  openly  against  Sulljàn  Abù  S‘ald.  Still  he  met 
with  no  success,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  flight. 
At  last  he  was  betrayed  and  slain  (1327).  Tlmùr-Tàsh,  one 

1 lbief.,  I,  p.  65$.;  pp.  115-121. 

2 Hamdu’llàh  Mustaufi:  Tarikh-i  Guzidah , p.  588. 

3 Rauzatu’s-Safà,  vol,  p.  152. 

4 Hamdu’llàh  Mustauh  : Tàrikh-i  Guzidahf  p.  588  ff. 

5 Op.  cit. 
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of  his  sons,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  hc  was  kiUed  by  the  Sulfcàn 
of  Egypt  (1328).  Amlr  Hasan  had  fled  to  Khwàrazm, 
but  he  too  came  to  grief.  Shaikh  Mahmud,  another 
son  of  Amlr  Chobàn,  hithcrto  governor  of  Gurjistàn,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Abu  S'ald’s  troops  and  put  to  dcath  at 
Tabriz. 

Although  the  Chobanids  were  crushed  by  1328,  the 
troubles  in  Pcrsia  were  not  over.  The  ambitious  amirs,  the 
heads  of  the  various  Mongol  clans,  controlied  the  various 
government  departments  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defying 
the  Sultàn.  It  may  be  conciuded  that  the  empire  of  the 
Il-Khànl  Mongols  of  Pcrsia  foundcd  by  Hùlàgù  Khàn, 
comprising  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  collapsed  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourtecnth  ccntury,  Abu  S'aìd,  Hulàgù’s 
desccndant  in  the  fourch  dcgree,  being  the  last  of  the  scrics 
of  the  powerful  Mongol  rulers. 

Though  the  Mongols  still  held  sway  over  a vast 
territory  from  Pekin  to  Damascus,  and  from  thc  Volga  to 
chc  north-west  frontier  of  India,  their  power  had  weakened. 
Far  from  playing  the  usuai  role  of  the  invaders  of  India, 
they  were  now  anxious  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  Indian  cmperor.  The  ‘Iràq1  embassy  sent  by  Musa,  a 
cousin  of  Sultàn  Abù  S‘ald,  and  king  of  ‘Iràq  ; the  Chinese 
embassy  scnt  by  Togon  Tlmùr,2  the  Chinese  emperor  ; 
and  the  Khwàrazml  embassy  sent  by  princess  Turàbak,  wife 
of  Qatlu  Damùr*  ruler  of  Khwàrazm,  wcre  ali  attempts  on 
the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  maintain  friendly  rciations 
with  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq.  Other  instances  with  a 
similar  objective  are  found  in  the  arrival  at  Dehll  of  Amlr 
Saifu’ddln,  son  of  Muhanna,  chief  of  the  Arabs  of  Syria,  as 
well  as  of  distinguished  visitors  from  Damascus  and 
Khuràsàn. 


1 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta  (G.  O.  S.)t  p.  71. 

2 Idem.,  p,  150.  It  should  be  noted  thar  Ibn  Battuta  gives 
*Pashaf  as  the  name  of  the  Chinese  emperor.  This  is  a mistake, 
The  real  name  of  the  Chinese  emperor  to  whose  court  he  was  sent 
in  1347  on  a return  embassy  from  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was 
Togon  Timur.  He  was  called  Shun  Ti  by  the  Chinese.  He  had 
ascendcd  thc  throne  of  Pekin  in  1333  and  died  in  1368  A.D. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  EMPIRE 

At  his  father’s  death  in  1325/725,  Ulugh  Khàn 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tughluqàbàd  wichout  opposition; 
and  forty  days  after  he  celebraced  his  coronation  in  Dehll, 
Baranl1 2  tells  us  that  before  the  royal  entry  the  city  of  Dehll 
was  tastcfully  decorated.  Cupolas  were  erected,  streets 
were  embellished  with  coloured  and  picturesque  pieces  of 
cloth,  and  drums  were  beaten  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
As  soon  as  the  royal  parasol  cntered  the  city,  gold  was 
showered  in  the  lanes  and  streets ; and  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silvcr  tankas®  were  thrown  on  the  roofs  and  on  the 
spectators.  As  thc  Sultàn  entered  the  Budàun  gatc  and 
alighted  in  the  ancient  palacc,  the  amirs,  mounted  on 
clcphants  with  trays  full  of  gold  and  silvcr  tankas,  thrcw 
handfuls  of  these  coins  amongst  the  spectators.  As  a resulr, 
all  the  people,  Hindùs  as  well  as  Muslims,  invoked  blessings 
on  the  emperor  and  sang  his  praises. 

His  first  act  was  to  make  new  appointments  and  confer 
titles,  which  had  bcen  the  usual  practice  with  his  predeces- 
sors.  But  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  has  ovcrlookcd  this,  and  so 
has  Nizàmu’ddln  Ahmad.  The  evidenòe  of  Yahyà  bin 
Ahmad,3 4 5 6  of  Abdul  Qàdir  Budàuni,*  of  Firishta*  and  of  Hàjji- 
u’ddablr®  amounts  to  this  ; on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  madc  new  appointments  to  officcs 

1 Barani,  B.N.,  MSS.,  pp.  447-48  (Barani,  Bib.  Ind„  pp. 
456-57),  Ibn  Battuta  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  head.  Later 
historians — Nizamu’ddin  Ahmad,  ‘Abdul  Qàdir  Budàuni,  Hajjiu’d- 
dabir  and  Firishta — give  similar  accounts. 

2 Barani  mentions  this  in  his  account  of  QJjiyasu’ddin  Balban 
’(p.  25),  of  Jalàlu’ddin  ^halji  (p.  176);  of  ‘Alàu’ddin  I£halji  (p.  242); 
of  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh  Khalji  (p.  381)  and  of  Ghiyàsu’ddin 
Tughluq  (p.  428). 

3 Yahya  bin  Ahmad : Tarikh-i  Mubàrak  Shihi  (Bib.  Ind.), 
P-  98. 

4 Budàùni:  Muntakhabu'uTavàrikb  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  226. 

5 Tàrikh-j  Firishta  (Bombay)  1,  p.  238. 

6 Hajjiu’ddabir,  III,  p.  863, 
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of  grcat  responsibility.  On  his  cousin  MalikFlroz,  aftcrwards 
cmperor  Flroz  Shàh,  he  bestowed  thc  title  of  Nàib  Bàrbak 
(deputy  grand  ushcr),  and  appointed  Malik  Baidàd1  Khaljl 
as  govcrnor  of  Lakhnautl,  giving  him  the  title  o£  Qadr 
Khàn.  Hc  gave  Malik  Aiyàz,  the  inspector  of  buildings 
(shahna-iHmàrat),  the  title  of  Khwija  Jahàn  ; to  Malik 
Qabul,  that  of  Malik  Kablr  ; to  Malik  Sartcz  that  of 
‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  ; to  Malik  Maqbùl  that  of  Qivàmu’LMulk ; 
and  to  Malik  Khurram  Mubiz  that  of  ZahiruT-Juyùsh  (com- 
mander  of  the  armies).  Hamld  Kùmali  was  made  the  chief 
auditor2  with  the  title  of  Raziu’l-Mulk.  Malik  Tzzu'ddin 
Yahyà  Bandat  was  given  the  iqta‘  (ac  ministrative  charge) 
of  Satgàon,  with  the  title  A‘zam  Malik.  Qivàmu’ddln 
Qutlugh  Khàn  was  made  vakildar  (mastcr  of  cercmonies), 
while  his  son  was  given  the  icjta4  of  Gujarat  with  the  title  o£ 
Alp  Khàn.  The  titles  of  Sadr  Jahàn,  ‘ÀlimuT-MuIk, 
MukhlisuT-Mulk,  TàjuT-Mulk  and  Dàwar  Malik  were 
awardcd  to  Kamàlu’ddln,  Nizàmu’ddln,  Nizamuddln  Kamàl 
Surkh,  Shihàb  Sultànì  and  Maulànà  Yusuf,  respectively. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  empercr’s  brothers  having 
rcccivcd  any  titles  or  honours.  A passing  reference  in  the 
Rehla  informs  us,  however,  that  one  of  his  brothers,  Mubà- 
rak  Khàn3,  had  been  raiscd  to  an  important  office  in  the 
judicial  department,  and  another,  Bahiàm  Khàn,  had  been 
deputed  as  governor  o£  Lakhnautl.  Even  Mas‘ùd  Khàn, 
latcr-  suspected  of  rebellicn  and  executed,  seems  to  have 

1 Firishta  lias  Baidàr  instcad  of  Bàidad;  Yahyà  bin  Alimad 
has  Pindar,  and  Thomas  (p.  262)  has  Bandar. 

2 Yahya  bin  Ahmad : Tàrikb^i  Mubàrak  Shàhì , p.  98, 

3 Ibn  Battuta  (Dcf.  et  ijang.,  III,  p.  287)  infoims  us  that  the 
cmperor  had  ordered  his  brother  Mubàrak  Khan  to  sit  in  th.e  council- 
house  by  the  side  of  the  Qàziu’l-Quzàt  Kamàlu’ddin.  Accordingly 
he  sat  on  the  Qà-zi’s  right,  and  his  agents  would  summon  to  the 
court  any  great  amir  who  was  to  be  tried.  It  follows  that  Mubàrak 
Khàn  had  been  invested  with  the  powers  of  an  executive  officer,. 
and  had  under  his  control  armed  soldiers  who  dragged  to  the  court 
hcadstrong  culprits  of  high  standing. 

4 Only  Ibn  Battùta  (Def.  et  Sang.,.III,  p.  292)  mentions  the 
execution  of  Mas‘ùd  Khàn,  but  he  gives  no  date.  As  he  says  he 
had  personally  seen  Mas‘0d  Khàn,  it  follows  that  the  execution  took 
place  betwecn  December,  1333,  or  Jaruary,  1334,  and  July,  1342* 
bcfore  Ibn  Battùta’s  departure  for  China. 
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enjoyed  some  dignity.  The  remaining  brothcrs,  £afar 
Khan,1  Nusrat  Khan2  and  Mahmud  Khan,  had  probably 
diedf  although  Baranl  mentions  the  death  of  only  the  last- 
named,  thac  is,  of  Mahmud  Khàn. 

The  emperor  inherited  from  his  father  a large  empire 
and  a well-filied  treasury,  for  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  had 
been  sparing  in  the  use  of  money.  Ibn  Battùta3  tells  us 
thac  he  had  erecced  at  Tughluqàbàd  a palace  of  which  the 
bricks  were  covered  with  a coating  of  gold.  Therein  he 
had  stored  valuables  and  had  sunk  a reservoir  which  he  filled 
with  molten  goid. 

The  empire  which  Muhammad  inherited  from  his  father 
was  one  of  the  largest  to  which  any  Muslim  king  of  India 
has  ever  succeeded.  Excepting  Kashmlr  and  what  is  now 
called  Afghànistàn  and  Baiùchistàn,  it  embraced  practically 
the  whole  of  India.  It  extended  to  the  Himàlayas  on  the 
north-east  and  to  the  Indus  on  che  north-west  ; on  the  east 
and  west  it  reached  the  sea,  and  in  the  south  it  covered 

1 No  contemporary  or  non-contemporary  history  makes  men- 
tion  of  the  life,  work  and  cieath  of  Zafar  Khàn.  A reference  in  the 
Lst  of  Mtihammadan  and  Hindu  Monumentsy  Delhi  Province 
(1922),  vol.  IV,  however,  informs  us  tbat  Zafar  Kliàn’s  tcmb  lies 
in  a bastion  to  the  north  of  tbe  gate  of  Ghiyàsu’ddin  I ughluq’s 
mausoleum.  It  bears  the  following  inscription:  ‘This  fine  building 
was  erected  during  the  auspicious  reign  of...the  master  of  the  world, 
friend  of  the  CaIiph...Ghiyàsu,ddin  Tughluq.  May  his  rule  last  for 
ever ! ’ 

On  a red  sandstone  slab  over  the  same  door  inside  there  is 
another  inscription,  which  runs  as  follows : “ Ihe  emperor  had 
specÌfìed  the  government  of  a certain  province  for  Zafar  Khàn  and 
liad  placed  him  in  charge  of  Zafaràbàd.” 

Jhe  inscription  continues : ‘Early  in  his  youth  the  late  Khàn 
(Zafar  f£bàn)  conquered  (territories)  up  to  Lakhnauti  in  a short 
time,  and  while  making  preparations  for  further  conquests  he  died. 
This  building  called  Darul-Aman  (house  of  peace)  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Khàn’. 

This  inscription  tends  to  remove  the  misunderstanding  about 
the  above-mentioned  tomb  which  is  still  erroneously  known  as 
4Dad  I£hàn’s  tomb. 

2 Nusrat  f£hàn’s  death  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  conferred  the  title  Nusrat  Khàn  on  Shihàb  Sultant, 
an  amir  of  his.  (Vide  Barani — Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhì , p.  4S8). 

3 Jhe  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  55. 
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almosc  the  whole  o£  Màlàbàr.  On  the  wcstern  Ghàts,  how- 
evcr,  a £cw  o£  the  statcs  wcre  independent.  These  wcrc 
mostly  seaporcs  mentioned  by  Ibn  Battùfa  as  Sandàbur 
.{Goa),1  Hinaur,2  Manjarur  (Mangalore),  Jurafattan  (Can* 
nanore),  Dahfattan,  Budfattan,  Fandarayna  (Pandcrani) 
and  Qàliqùt  (Calicut).  But  they  acknowledgcd  the  para- 
mounccy  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.3 4 

This  wide  extent  o£  the  empire  is  bornc  out  by  thc 
accounts  o£  contemporary  travellers — Mubàrak  bin  Mahmud 
and  Abu  Sa£à  Siràju'ddln  ‘Umar— -preserved  in  the  Masa- 
likul-A  bsàr* 

This  vast  empire  was  dividcd  into  twenty-threc  pro- 
vinces,  namcly  (i)  Dehll  (Dihll),  (2)  Deoglr  (Dawakir),  (3) 
Multàn,  (q.)  Kahràm  (Kuhràm),  (3)  Sàmàna,  (6)  Sivistàn, 
(7)  Uch,  (8)  Hànsl,  (g)  Sarsutì  (Sirsah),  (10)  Ma‘bar, 
(1 1)  Telingàna  (Tilank),  (1 2)  Gujaràc,  (13)  Budàùn,  (14) 
Oudh  (Auz),  (15)  Kanauj,  (16)  Lakhnautl,  (17)  Bihàr,  (18) 
Karà,  (ig)  Màlwa,  (20)  Lahore  (Làhaur),  (21)  Kalànaur,5 
(22)  Jàjnagar  (23)  Tilanj  Darusamand6  (Telingàna  (?)  and 
Dvàra-Samudra). 

Barani7  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  thc  provinces  o£ 
thc  cmpirc.  He  makes  a passing  retcrence  to  some,  namciy, 

1 Moreas*  view  (Kudamba  Kula , p,  213)  that  Goa  (Sindàbur) 
was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  Rehla , Moreas  bases  his  theory  upon  the  chance 

’ discovery  o£  a coin  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  at  the  locai  Saiva 
temple.  The  sight  of  a “mutilated  granite  Nandi”  in  front  of 
the  templc  led  him  to  conciude  that  the  mutilarion  was  the  work 
of  the  armies  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughìuq,  and  that  the  copper  coin 
had  been  dropped  by  them.  All  this  is  very  plausible,  but  finds 
no  confirmation  in  contemporary  history. 

2 Yule’s  Cathay,  IV,  p.  63.  C£.  the  various  spellings,  Honavar, 
Onore  and  Hunàwur. 

3 Ibn  Battùta,  Def,  et  Sang.,  IV,  p.  71  ff. 

4 (i)  Quatremère : Masalek  alabsàr XIII,  p.  167  fE. 
<ii)  B.  M.,  MS,  5687. 

5 Eiliot  (III. , p.  575)  regards  Kalànaur  as  Goalior  but  Kaianor 
or  Kalànaur  has  been  mentioned  by  Hàjjiu’ddabir  (III,  p.  865)  and 
others  in  connection  with  Tarmashirin’s  invasion.  It  is  in  the 
.present  Gujarat  district  (Panjàb). 

6 MS.  5687  gives  Tilanj  (Telingàna)  twice.  The  second 
mention  is  presumably  a mistake. 

7 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  468. 
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(1)  Dchll,  (2)  Gujaràt,  (3)  Malwa,  (4)  Dcoglr,  (5)  Tclingàna 
(Tilang),  (6)  Kamplia,  (7)  Dvàrasamudra  (Dhur-Samundar), 
(8)  Ma*bar,  (9)  Lakhnautl,  (10)  Satgàon,  (1 1)  Sonàrgàon, 
and  (12)  Tirhut. 

Ibn  Baf&uta  givcs  no  specific  numbcr  at  ali.  He  simply 
notes  those  placcs  through  which  he  passed  or  about  which 
he  heard  something  remarkabie,  nameiy,  (1)  Dehll  (Dihll), 

(2)  Bengal,  (3)  Multàn,  (4)  Uch,  (5)  Oudh  (‘Auz),  (6) 
Hànsl,  (7)  Sirsutl  (Sarsuti),  (8)  Ma‘bar(9)  Lahore  (Làhaur), 
(io)  Tclingàna  (Tilinj),  (11)  Gujaràc,  (12)  Kanauj,  (13) 
Daulatàbad,  (14)  Màlàbàr,  (15)  Màlwa.  In  addition  to 
these,  more  or  less  identical  with  the  provinces  given  in 
Baranl’s  Tàrìkb-i  Fìroz  Sbàhi  and  the  Masàliku'l-Absàr , he 
mentions  a few  more  towns,  namely,  Kamàlpur,  Koshak-i 
Zar,a  Badrkot,  Konkan,  Thàna,  Lucknow  (Laknau),  Zafarà- 
bàd,  Bahràich,  Atnroha,  Bijnaur,  Biàna,  Koil,  Brijpur, 
Vazlrpur,  Baroda,  Nalirwàla,  Agroha,  Jalàll,  Tàjpur,  Abharl, 
Bajàlsa,  Maurl, ‘Aiàpur,  Gwàlior  ( Kàlyùr ),  Barwan,  Amwarl, 
Kajrào,  Chanderì,  Dhàr,  Ujjain,  Nandurbàr,  Cambay, 
Sàgar  (SrfgW)  Jidya,  and  Wàrangai — ali  of  which  were 
tncludcd  in  thc  empire. 

Of  Màlàbàr,  through  which  he  traveiled,  Ibn  Bal&ufa 
has  much  to  say,3  and  it  can  be  inferred  from  his  observa- 
tions  that  Màlàbàr,  which  has  been  omicted  botli  by  Baranl 
and  Shihàbu’ddln,  was  a provincc  of  the  empire,  except  for 
ccrtain  ports  and  the  adjacenc  coastai  strip.  ‘Tlie  length 
of  Mnlayabàr ,*  says  Ibn  Batfcùta,*  ‘is  a distance  of  two 
months’  journey;  it  screcchrs  along  the  coast  from  Sandàbùr 
(Goa)  to  Kawiam  (Quilon).  In  Muiaybàc  there  are  twclve 
Hindù  rajas,  eacli  having  an  army  o£  his  own.  Tne  army 
of  the  most  powerfui  o£  themreaches  che  strengch  o£  50,000 
and  that  of  the  weakest  3,000.  Nonc  goes  co  war  against 
the  other  and  none  casts  a covetous  eye  on  the  territories  o£ 

1 Kamàlpur  is  in  Kathiawar  on  the  Bhaonagar  and  Gondal 
Railway,  17  miles  east  of  the  Limri  station. 

2 Koshak-i  Zar  was  probably  a small  town  near  Dehli.  Ic 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  bin 
[Tughluq. 

3 (i)  B.  N,,  MS.  909,  F.  161.  (ii)  De£#  et  Sang.,  IV>  p* 
71  f£.,  (iii)  The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  Chapter  XIV. 

4 Op.  ciU 
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thc  other/  But  ic  i s regarding  Faknur,  Manjarur  (Man* 
galore),  Jurafattan  (Cannanore),  Dahfattan,  Budfattan, 
Kunja-Karl,  Qaliqùt  (Calicut)  and  Kawlam  (Quilon)  that 
Ibn  Battùta  gives  more  detailed  information.  ‘Fakniir,’ 
says  he,  ‘wa s under  a Hindù  ràjà  named  Bàs  Deo.  Man- 
jarùr  was  ruled  by  Ràm  Deo,  the  greatest  of  all  the  rulers 
of  Mulaybàr.  Jurafattan  was  under  a ruler  named  Koil, 
and  to  him  also  belonged  Dahfattan  and  Budfattan.  Qàliqut 
(Calicut)  was  ruled  by  one  Sàmari#.#.The  king  of  Hannaur 
was  subordinate  to  a Hindù  ruler,  Harib/  But  he  says 
nothing  more  about  the  latter.  He  mentions  Abù  Sarùr 
(Barcelore)  as  a state  of  Màlàbàr,  but  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion  about  its  ruler.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  mcluded 
in  the  empire. 

Ibn  Battuta  has  not  given  in  full  the  boundaries  o£ 
Màlàbàr;  and  in  spite  of  all  he  has  said  the  exact  extent  o£ 
Màlàbàr  is  unknown.  He  does  not  regard  Màlàbàr  as 
identical  with  the  territories  of  the  Hindù  rajas,  since,  apart 
from  their  states,  he  mentions  a few,  namely  Abù  Sarùr. 
Hell  and  Fanderina  (Panderani)  which  were  possibly  includ- 
ed  in  the  Dehll  empire.  That  the  Hindù  rajas  held  the 
cmperor  ot  Dehll  in  awe  and  esteem  has  been  reported  in 
the  Rehla;  and  the  fact  that  the  Muslims  in  Màlàbàr  were 
gcnerally  respecttd  and  even  feared  by  the  Hindus,  com- 
bined  with  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  the  African 
traveller  by  the  Hindù  rajas  tends  to  prove  the  overlordship 
or  paramountcy  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  over  Màlàbàr, 
Curiously  enough,  Edward  Thomas  confuses  Màlàbàr  with 
Ma4bar.x  But  in  view  of  the  infoimation  given  by  the 

1 In  Tbe  Chrontcles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehlt  (p.  203), 
Jhomas  gives  “Malabàr,,  in  English  as  corresponding  to  Ma‘bar  in 
Arabic  script;  both  standing  at  the  sume  number,  i.e.t  10.  Yule 
in  his  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  (vol.  I,  p.  74)  describes  Màlàbàr 
and  Ma'bar  as  two  distinct  parts  on  the  authority  of  Friar  Odoric. 
4And  now  that  ye  may  know  how  pepper  is  got  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  groweth  in  a certain  empire  where  unto  I came  to  land,  the 
napae  wnereof  is  Minibar.”  (Friar  Odoric  ) “Minibar,”  Yule  explains 
in  a footnote,  ‘*is  Màlàbàr  and  seems  to  have  been  an  old  Arabic 
form  o£  that  name.  It  is  the  same  that  we  shall  find  in  Marignolli. 
Edrisi  has  Manibar;  so  has  Abul  Fida.  Ibn  Battùta  has  Mulibar; 
Bakni  has  Malibar,  and  Fra  Mauro  Milibar.’ 

Subsequently  Friar  Odoric  describes  Ma‘bar.  “From  this  realm 
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RehU  onc  feels  justified  in  stating  that  Ma^bar1  and  Màlàbar* 
were  distinct  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Suljjàn  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq. 

This,  then,  was  the  vast  empire  which  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  inherited.  His  reign  (1325-51)  constitutes  the 
most  momentous  period  in  the  history  ofmedieval  India, 
and  is  noted  for  numerous  insurrections  leading  to  the  break- 
up  of  the  Dehll  empire,  and  to  the  formation  of  provincial 
kingdoms.  It  falls  broadly  into  two  parts:  (4)  1325-1335  ; 

( h ) 1335-1351-  The  first  part  was  comparatively  pros- 
perous  and  peaceful;  the  second  witnessed  increasing  troubles 
culminating  in  rcbellions  and  disintegration. 

{Minibar),  says  he,  *it  is  a journey  o£  ten  days  to  another  realm 
which  is  called  Mobar,  and  this  is  very  great,  and  hath  under  it 
many  cities  and  towns.”  Yuleexplains  this  in  a footnote  and 
jdentifies  Ma‘bar  with  the  Coromandel  region.  ‘It  is  possible/  says 
he,  ‘that  the  Arabic  name  Ma‘bar  was  originaìly  a corruption  of 
Marawar,  the  name  of  the  Hindu  state  which  adjoined  Adam’s 
bridge/ 

It  appears  from  Yule  that  Thomas  was  not  the  first  to  con- 
found  Màlabàr  with  Macbar.  Such  a mistake  was  committed 
earlier  by  Ritter  and  Lassen.  ‘Ritter’,  continues  Yule,  ‘puts  Ma'bar 
on  the  west  coast,  and  Lassen  says  that  the  name  with  Ibn  Battuta 
signifies  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Màlàbàr  coast,  but  both 
learned  authors  are  certainly  wrong.  Kuntomann,  again,  says, 
‘It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  that  the  name  (Ma‘bar)  applies 
neither  specially  to  the  south-west  coast  nor  to  the  south-east,  but  to 
the  whole  southern  apex  of  the  peninsula/  ‘All  use  of  it  (Ma‘bar)\ 
cpncludes  Yule,  ‘that  I have  seen  is  clear  for  its  being  the  south- 
east  coast,  as  Abul  Fida  precisely  says,  commencing  from  Cape 
Comorin.’  ‘Ma‘bar/  says  Rashidu’ddin,  ‘extends  from  Kulam 
(Kolam)  to  Silawar  (Nilawar  or  Nellore)  300  farsangs  along  the 
shore.  ‘The  king  is  called  Dewar,  which  means  iu  the  Ma‘bar 
tongue  the  lord  of  wealth/  Large  ships  called  junks  bring 
merchandise  thither  from  Chin  and  Machin.  Ma’bar  is,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  India.  (Yule’s  Cathay , p.  219). 

Again,  Lee  gives  an  instance  of  how  Marbar  has  been 
confounded  with  Màlàbàr.  ‘The  reader,’  he  says  in  a footnote 
(p.  123),  ‘should  be  informed  that  in  many  cases  in  which  Firishta 
has  Ma*bar,  Col.  Dow,  not  knowing,  I suppose  what  to  make  of  the 
word,  has  translated  it  by  Màlàbàr/ 

1 For  a short  history  of  Ma‘bar  see  Appendix  C of  this  book. 

2 For  an  account  of  Màlàbàr  see  the  the  Rehla  (G.O.S.), 
pp.  175,  181,  footnote  2. 


CHAPTER  VII 

HIS  AMBITIOUS  PROJECTS 

Baranl1  makes  a special  attempt  to  describe  five  of  the 
empcror’s  projects — (i)  the  increased  taxes  in  the  Doàb, 
(2)  the  making  of  Deoglr  into  a capital,  (3)  the  token  cur- 
rency,  (4)  the  Khuràsàn2  expedition,  and  (5)  the  Qaràchll 
expedition — the  pursuit  of  which  ranges  over  the  first  part 
of  the  reign.  But  the  Ràjpuc  and  Muslim  legends  rcfer 
to  two  other  important  occurrences  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  reign:  (1)  the  defeat  and  imprisonment3 4  of  the 
emperor  at  the  hands  of  Rànà  Hammlr  of  Chittor,  and 
(2)  the  emperorV  inability  to  withstand  TarmashlrlnV 
invasion. 

Rài  Bahàdur  Gaurl  Shankar  Ojha  contends  that, 
encouraged  by  the  miserable  state  of  the  Dehll  empire 
following  the  death  of  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddìn,  Rànà  Hammlr 
wished  to  recover  his  paternal  dominions.  Accordingly, 
he  first  set  his  hands  upon  Màidev’s5  principalities  and 
bcgan  during  the  latter’s  lifetime  to  annex  them  to  his 
own  estates.  On  thc  death  of  Màldev  and  in  the  time  of 
his  son  Jaisa  he  acquircd  complete  possession  of  Chittor,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Gohilvarhsh,  about  the  year  1326.  Later 
he  established  his  rule  over  the  whole  of  Mewàr  placing  it 
undcr  thc  paramountcy  of  the  Sisodia  branch  of  the 
Gohilvamsh.  He  then  made  Chittor  his  capital,  and 

1 Baranì  (Bib.  Ind.).  pp.  472-7?. 

2 Barani  cnumerates  six  projects,  but  in  reality  they  come  to 
five,  the  ^th  and  ^th  being  the  same. 

3 Ojha,  G.S.:  tìindt  tìistory  of  Rajpntana,  II,  pp.  546. 

4 Firishta  (Bombay),  I,  23^. 

5 The  Sonigra  chief  o£  Jalor  whom  Rài  Bahàdur  G.  S. 
Ojha  on  the  authority  of  Nainsi  declares  as  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  Chittor  by  ‘Alàu’ddin  on  the  recall  o£  Prince  Khizr 
Khàn.  He  has  been  mentioned  in  Erskine’s  Gazetteer  o£  Mewàr 
as  well  as  in  Tod  as  having  been  appointed  governor  o£  Chittor 
by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  G.  S.  Òjha  thinks  that  Tod  was, 
misied  by  the  Mewàr  bards  into  belicving  that  it  was  Màldev  who 
on  suffcring  the  loss  o£  Chittor  went  to  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
and  persuaded  him  to  co-operate  in  the  storming  o£  Chittor. 
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assumcd  thc  title  oE  Maharàna,  Mewàr  remaining  undcr 
Sisodia  rulc  from  this  timc  onwards.  When,  thus,  thc 
Chauhans  lost  thcir  hold  over  the  stronghold  of  Chittor 
and  upon  Mewar,  Jaisa,  the  son  o£  Maldev,  fled  to  Sult;an 

Muhammad  Tughluq1 2  at  Dehlt  and  persuaded  him  to 

march  against  Mahàràna  Hammlr.  A battle  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Singoll  in  which  Hammlr  defeated  the 
Suljàn,  and  took  him  prisoner.  For  three  months  the 

Sulgàn  rcmained  a prisoncr  in  Chittor.  In  the  end  he 
purchased  his  relcase  from  Rànà  Hammlr  by  giving  him  the 
tcrritorics  of  Ajmer,  Ranthambhor,  Nàgor  and  Sooespur,* 
togcther  with  fifcy  lakhs  o£  rupees  and  one  hundred 
elephants.3 

Rài  Bahàdur  Gaurl  Shankar  Ojha  contends  on  the 

authority  of  Nainsl  that  Màldev  lived  six  years  after 
obtaining  posscssion  of  Chittor  from  ‘Alàu’ddìn  ; and  therc 
he  at  last  died.  Nine  years  after  ‘Alàu’ddln’s  dcath  (1316) 
Muhammad  Tughluq  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehll.  At 
that  timc  Màldev  could  not  have  been  alive.  Possibly  his 
eldest  son  Jaisa  went  to  the  Sultàn  and  obtained  his  help  to 
storm  Chittor.  Rài  Bahàdur  G.  S.  Ojha  thinks  that  Hammlr 
must  havc  takcn  Chittor  somewhere  about  1328.  He  tells 
us  that  in  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Mahàrànà  Kumbha 
(1438)  Hammìr  has  been  extolled  as  having  defeared  a 
Musalmàn  army,  and  is  inclined  to  conclude  the  view  that 
those  were  the  Dehll  troops  led  by  Jaisa.4 

1 In  a footnote  (p.  234,  History  of  Udaipur)%  G.  S.  Ojha 
points  out  Tod’s  mistake.  He  says  that  Tod  has  erroneously  men- 
tioned  Muhammad  Kbalji,  instead  o£  Muhammad  Tughluq. 

2 Tod  (vol.  I,  p.  319)  has  “Sui  Sopur.” 

3 Rài  Bahàdur  Gauri  Shankar  Ojha  puts  this  in  the  form  of  a 
quotation  and  refers  to  Tod’s  Annals  and  Àntiquities  of  Rajasthan , 
vol.  i,  pp.  318-19.  But  of  this,  only  a part  is  found  in  Tod,  e.g .. 
'*o£  the  three  steppes...from  the  first  ascent  from  the  plain  o£ 
Mewàr  to  the  descent  at  Chambal  the  king  of  Mewàr  had  encamped 
on  the  central  at  Singoli,  where  he  was  attacked,  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Hammir  who  slew  Hari  Singh,  brother  o£  Banbir 
in  single  combat.  The  king  suffered  a confinement  of  three  months 
in  Cmttor,  nor  was  he  liberated  until  he  had  surrendcred  Ajmer, 
Ranthambor,  Nagor  and  Sui  Sopur,  besides  paying  fifty  lakhs  o£ 
rupees  and  one  hundrcd  clephants....,,  (Tod,  vol.  i,  p.  319)» 

4 Ojha,  G.  S.  Hìstory  of  Udaipur  (Hindi),  p.  234. 
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Rai  Bahadur  Gaurl  Shankar  Ojha  rcgards  thc  Rajpùt 
tcport  of  Rana  Hammlr’s  recovery  of  Chittor  from  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  as  correct  though  hc  has  somc  doubts 
rcgarding  thc  cmperor’s  imprisonment  and  his  surrendering 
Ajmer  and  othcr  territories,  since  these  were  capturcd 
snbsequcntly  by  Maharanà  Kumbha.1 2  But  there  are  two 
inscriptions  o£  Chittor — one  belonging  to  thc  reign  of 
Sulsan  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  and  another  to  that  of  his  son 
Sultàn  Muhammad — which  show  that  Chittor  remained  an 
integral  part  of  the  Dehll  empire  till  the  reign  of  Muhammd 
bin  Tughluqa...Malik  Asadu’ddln  Arsalàn,  a nephew  of 
'Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq,  was  the  governor  oE  Chictor  until 
the  death  o£  the  latter  ; and  he  continued  even  aftcr  thc 
accession  oE  Sultan  Muhammad.  It  was  Sultin  Muhammad, 
not  ‘Alau’ddln  Khaljl,  who  had  appointed  Màldev  as 
governor  oE  Chittor.  The  inscriptions  o£  Chittor3  unmask 
the  myth  of  Sultan  Muhammad’s  defeat  and  imprisonment 
at  thc  hands  of  Ranà  Hammlr  and  expose  thc  following 
stages  of  that  myth — ‘Alàuddln  Khaljl  recalling  prince 
Khizr  Khàn  from  Chittor  and  appointing  Màldev  as 
governor  in  his  place  ; Rànà  Hammlr  defeating  Màldev  or 
his  son  Jaisa  ; Jaisa  fleeing  to  Dehll  and  Sultàn  Muhammad 
fighting  for  his  sake  the  battle  of  Singoli  in  which  the 
Rànà  is  supposed  to  have  defeated  the  Sultàn  and  taken  him 
prisoner.  Of  a piece  with  the  above  myth  there  is  another 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  Rajputàna  became  indepen- 
dent  aftcr  thc  accession  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq, 
the  Rajas  o£  Jaipur,  Bundl,  Gwalior  (Gawaliar),  Chanderi 
Jand  Kàlpl  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him.  Now 
this  myth  too  isunmasked.  Itshouldalso  be  noted  that  Sultàn 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  policy  towards  the  Hindus  was 
^xtraordinarily  liberal.  He  created  Hindu  rule  in  Jawhar4 * 

1 Ojha:  History  of  Udaipur,  Hindi  (1928),  p.  236. 

2 Eptgrapbia  Indica  (Arabic  and  Persian  Supplement,  1955-56), 

p.  67*  .... 

3 For  the  Chittor  ìnscriptions,  see  Appendix  B. 

4 On  Nim  Shah,  son  of  Jayaba,  the  Koli  chief  of  Jawhar,  a 
modern  state  on  the  Central  Railway,  situated  near  Thana  in  the 

district  of  Bombay,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  reported  to  have 
-conferred  the  tide  of  Ràjà.  ‘So  important  was  this  event  in  the 

history  of  Jawhar  that  June  ^th,  1343,  the  day  on  which  the  jtide 
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and  Karaull1  and  tolcrated  Hindù  power  in  othcr  parcs  of 
the  empire,  for  instance  in  Sind2  and  in  Bihàr.3  Says  ‘Isami, 
*He  (Muhammad  bm  Tughluq)  uprooted  the  Musiims  from 
Hindustan  and  installed  the  Hindus  ; and  thc  wholc 
country  during  his  reign  was  scized  by  the  Hindus,  thc 
Muslims  taking  shelter  in  enclosures  like  the  Hindus  in  the 
past.  At  last  thc  Muslims  revolted  against  him  whcn  they 
found  in  him  an  ever-increasing  desire  for  Hinduism/- 
In  consisccncy  with  all  this — though  he  had  never  heard  of 
4IsamI  and  never  knew  the  concents  o£  his  Futubù's-Salàtin — 
Gardner  Brown  observed,  ‘So  far  from  opprcssing  his 


was  receivecl,  has  been  made  the  beginning  of  a new  era  which  is 
still  used  in  public  documents.’  ( Imperial  Gazetteert  XIV,  p.  88). 

1 Karauli  is  situated  in  the  east  o£  Rajputana.  ‘It  was  in  the 
time  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  that  Arjunpal,  one  of  the  descen- 
dants  of  Kunwarpal,  the  ràjà  of  Karauli,  recovered  the  territory  of 
his  ancestors.  The  revival  of  Hindù  rule  in  Karauli  began  in  1327, 
and  culminated  in  1348  with  the  foundation  o£  the  town  of  Karaulì, 
now  the  capital  of  the  Karaulì  State/  (Gazetteer  of  Karanli,  p.  26), 
From  Drake  Brockmann’s  Gazetteer  of  Eastern  Rajputana  (p.  298) 
it  appears  that  a temple  called  Kalianji  was  built  during  the  reign 
of  Sultàn  Ivluhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  1348  by  Arjundeo  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Karauli.  The  name  of  Karaulì  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  Kalianji. 

2 The  Sumera  tribe  o£  Hindus  was  allowed  to  enjoy  power  in 
Sind.  This  is  evident  from  the  'Earlkìo-i  Ma'sùmì  (B.M.).  The 
Ì Tarikh-i  Firoz  Shàht  aEords  an  indirect  evidence  o£  the  Hindu 
power  in  Sàmàna,  Kaithal,  and  Sunàm  (p.  483),  as  well  as  in  the 
Doàb  (p,  480). 

3 Grierson’s  article  on  ‘Vidyapati  and  his  contemporaries, 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (XiV,  July,  1885)  contains  a refe- 
rence  to  the  Hindù  Power  in  Bihàr.  He  says  ‘Although  the 
Musalmans  had  conquered  Bihàr  and  Bengal,  yet  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  allow  the  burden  of  Government  to  reiuain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hindus.  I11  this  way  Mithila  or  Darbhanga,  while  nominally 
under  the  sway  of  the  Musalmans,  was  really  governed  by  Hindù 
kings.  They  acknowledged  their  subordination  to  the  emperor  of 
Dehli  and  paid  liim  a yearly  tribute,  but  in  every  other  respect  they 
were  independent,  From  the  year  1338  to  1439  Mithila  was  under 
a dynasty  of  Brahman  kings  and  the  third  or  the  sixth  of  this  line 
was  king  Siva  Siriiha,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1446.* 

4 ‘Isàmi — F.  S.,  verses  10,133-11,464  (Agra  editioù)  .*  Madras 
edition,  pp.535-606, 
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Hindù  subjccts  hc  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  showcd 
himsclf  thc  fore  runner  of  Akbar  both  in  his  restriction  o£ 
Sad  and  his  cmployment  of  Hindù  princes  in  high  military 
posts  and  of  competent  Hindus  in  high  civil  posts,  He 
appcars  also  to  have  been  willing  to  allow  other  classes  oE 
Hindus  to  prosper  without  interference/1 2 

In  his  Pumsa  Parlksà 3 Vidyapatl  Thakura,  the 
fourtccnth  century  poei3  of  Blhar,  mentions  a mighty 
Muslim  rulcr  of  India,  named  Muhammad,  presumably 
Sulfàn  Muhammad  bin  Tugliluq,  After  acknowledging 
his  grcatness  he  describes  the  Sultan’s  fight  with  a rebellious 
Hindfl  rajà  named  Kàfur.  On  his  army  being  defeated, 
thc  Sultàn  made  an  appeal  to  some  Hindu  princes  or 
chieftains.  Two  of  them,  Nar  Singh  Deva  of  Karnatakula 
and  Charchik  Devà  of  the  Chauhànkula,  volunteered  their 
services.  They  fought  for  the  Sultàn  against  the  rebellious 
Hindu  ràjà,  killed  him  and  sent  his  head  to  the  Sultàn. 

It  follows  that  Hindu  princes  flourished  under  Sultàn 
Muhammad  and,  if  the  Hindu  testimony  be  credited,  helped 
hiin  cven  against  their  co-religionists. 

To  understand  how  the  legend  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s 
dcfeat  and  imprisonmenc  at  the  hands  of  Rànà  Hammlr 
arosc  it  is  necessary  to  make  a survey  of  the  history  of 
Mcwàr.4  Erskine  has  made  an  attempt  to  remove  the 

1 A,  U.  Magazine,  1925, 

2 Purusa  Pariksà  of  Vidyàpati,  by  Babu  Maheshwari  Prasad. 

pp.  20  ff. 

3 It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  exact  dates  of  VÌdyapati.  In  his 

'*Vidyapati  and  his  (p.  182.  Indian  Antiquary, 

XIV,  July,  1883)  Grierson  mentions  the  year  1400  as  the  date 
when  Vidyapati  was  granted  the  village  of  Bisapi  by  Siva  Simha, 
later  tbe  ràjà  of  Mithiia.  He  telìs  us  that  Vidyapati  died  an  old 
man,  and  was  the  author  o£  many  works;  among  them  being  the 
Purusa  Pariksa . This  work  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Deva  Simha 
(1385).  It  seems  that  Vidyapati  flourished  under  Deva  Simha 
( 1 3^5)  an(I  ^iva  Simha  (1446),  the  successive  rajas  of-Mithha. 
(Indian  Antiquary , p.  188). 

4 ‘Mewàr’  is  a corrupt  form  of  the  Sanskrit,  Medpat , that  is, 
che  country  of  the  Meo.s,  a tribe  usually  found  in  Alwar  and 
Bharatpur.  ( Vtde  Erskine : Rajputana  Gaz .,  II,  p.  5).  Mewàr, 
which  since  1559  became  ktiown  after  its  new  capital  Udaipur,  in 
the  I4th  century  went  by  the  name  of  Chittor.  * 
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mystcry  whicli  shrouds  it.  It  scems  that  one  Karan  Singh 
was  the  great  rulcr  o£  Chictor  towards  the  end  o£  the 
twelfth  century.  A£ter  his  death,  thc  ruling  family  became 
divided  into  two  branches  ; the  first  branch  ruled  at  Chittor 
undcr  the  title  o£  Rawal  and  the  second  at  Sisoda,  a viilage 
in  the  Aravallis.  An  actempc  is  made  below  to  show  the 
line  of  rulers  until  the  sack  of  Chittor  (1303),  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  o£  the  Mewàr 
family. 


Karan 

\~Z~: 

Ràwal  Khem  Singh 

Ràwal  Samant  Singh 

Ràwal  Kumar  Singh 

Ràwal  Mathan  Singh 
I 

Ràwal  Padam  Singh 
Ràwal  Jet  Singh 
Ràwal  Tej  Singh 
Ràwal  Samar  Singh 

1 

I 

l 

I 

Ràwal  Ratan  Singh 
Killed  in  the  siege 
(1303)  of  Chittor. 


SlNGH 

I 

Rànà  Rahup 

Rànà  Narpat 

Rànà  Dinkaran 

Rànà  Jaskaran 

I 

Ranà  Nagpai 
Rànà  Puranpal 
Rànà  Prithwipal 
Ranà  Bhuvan  Singh 
Rànà  Bbim  Singh 

I 

Rànà  Jai  Singh 

1 

Rànà  Laksman  Singh 
Killed  in  the  siege 
(1303)  of  Chittor. 

I 

Rànà  Ajài  Singh 

1 

Rànà  Hammlr 


(1300  ? — 1364) 

I 

Rànà  Khet  Singh 

Rànà  Laksh  Singh 
! 

Rànà  Mokal  (1397) 

I 

Rànà  Kumbha 


Udai 


Rài  Mal 

I 

Ràna  Sànga 
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Firishta  informs  us  that  Ratan  Singh  (Rai  Ratan)  was 
thc  rulcr  whcn  Chittor  was  attackcd  by  Suljfan  ‘Alau’ddln 
Khaljl  (1303/70$).  It  scems  that  Rànà  Lakshman  Singh 
camc  to  rescue  Ràwal  Ratan  Singh,  but  both  werc  kiilcd. 
Thc  survivors  o£  thc  Ràwal  family  flcd  into  the  Bàgar  forests 
in  the  south,  whcrc  thcy  ultimatcly  carvedoutfor  thcmselves 
the  statcs  of  Dungarpur  and  Banswàra.  Thc  only  son  o£ 
Rànà  Lakshman  Singh  who  survived  thc  sicge  of  Chittor, 
namely  Ajài  Singh,  fled  into  thc  Aràvalll  hills.  Thcrc  he 
sct  up  an  independent  rule  of  his  own  at  Kelwàra. 

Suljàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  rc-christened  Chittor  as  Khiz- 
rabàd  and  appointed  his  son  Khizr  Khàn  as  its  governor. 
Erskine  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  a local  inscription  that 
Chittor  ‘remaincd  in  the  possession  of  thc  Muhammadans 
up  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  Tughlak  who  appointed 
Màidev,  the  Sonigara  Chauhàn  chief  of  Jàlor,  as  its  governor>. 
The  legend  attributed  to  Nainsi  that  Màldev  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Chittor  by  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  is  not 
acceptable. 

From  the  accounts  of  Erskine,1  Tod,  and  Ràl  Bahàdur 
Gaurl  Shankar  Ojha  it  follows  that  Rànà  Hammlr  survived 
Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  and  subsequcntly  his 
son  and  successor  Khet  Singh  defeated  the  Dehll  forces 
at  Bakrol.  Mokal,  one  of  the  successors  of  Khet  Singh, 
is  said  to  have  completely  defeated  and  expelled  a Muslim 
invader,  Flroz  Khàn  of  Nàgor.  Rànà  Kumbha,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Mokal,  defcated  the  joint  torces  of  the 
Muslim  kings  of  Màlwa  and  Gujaràt.  ‘Hc  (Kumbha)’, 
says  Erskine  ‘defeated  Mahmud  Khaljl  of  Màlwa 
and  kept  him  prisoner  at  Chittor  for  six  months.  Rài 
Mal,  a son  and  successor  o£  Rànà  Kunabha,  dcfeatcd 
Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  of  Màlwa.  And  Prithwl  Ràj,  a son 
of  Rànà  Rài  Mal,  according  to  one  account,  took  the 
latter  prisoner.  According  to  another  account  he  captured 
Muzaffar  Shàh,  thèLking  of  Gujaràt.  Rài  Mal  was  succeed- 
ed  by  the  famous  Rànà  Sànga,  who  became  the  leader  of  a 
Ràjpuft  confederacy  and  fought  againsc  Bàbur  at  Khànuà. 
(1527)  The  Princes  of  Màrwar  and  Amber  did  him  hom- 
age  and  the  Ràos  of  Gwàlior,  Ajmer,  Slkrl,  Raisen,  Kàlpl, 

l Erskine:  Rajputana  Gazetteer , II,  A.,  p.  5 ff. 
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Chandcrl,  Bundl,  Gàgraun,  Rampura  and  Àbu  served  him 
as  cribucarics.,1 

Thus  thc  asccndancy  of  Mcwar,  which  became  an  out- 
standing  fcaturc  of  sixceenth  century  history,  had  a long 
story.  It  gave  rise  in  the  seventecnth  century  to  the  khyàt 
of  Nainsl1 2 3.  It  seems  thac  the  long  succession  of  victories 
which  the  Ranas  of  Mewàr  gained  over  the  later  Musalmans 
encouraged  thc  Ràjpuc  bards,  anxious  to  extol  their  idol 
Hammlr,  to  fabricate  the  story  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s 
defeat  and  imprisonment — a lever  to  this  in  Indo-Muslim 
lcgcnd  having  been  given  by  ‘Isànn,  three  hundrcd  years 
before.  He  says3 : 

‘During  the  reign  of  this  accursed  fellow  (Sultàn 
Muhammad)  whose  word  has  never  becn  firm,  the 
whole  of  India  has  becn  forcibly  seized  by  the  rebels, 
and  disorders  have  broken  out  in  every  direction. 
On  every  side  a bold  man  has  raised  his  head  and  a 
rival  king  is  set  up  in  evcry  province.  The  whole  o£ 
Màlwa  has  become  rebellious;  Hinduism  has  become 
dominant  all  over,  except  in  a few  places/ 

In  thcse  circumstances  all  that  can  safcly  be  infcrred 
is  that  Sultàn  Muhammad,  having  refrained  unlike  Alàu'- 
ddln  Khaljl  and  Balban  from  waging  war  with  the  Rajputs 
and  Hindus,  allowed  great  latitude  to  Rànà  Hammlr. 
Neither  didhe  meet  the  latter  in  fighc,  nor  did  hc  send,  nor 
allowed  the  despatch  of  his  troops  for  any  action  in  Mewàr. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Sultàn  Muhammad  became 
unpopular  with  the  warrior  chiefs  among  the  orthodox 
Musalmans  and  why  ‘Isàml  denounced  him  as  *an  adorer  o£ 
Hinduism'  and  ‘supporter  of  Hindus’.  But  thc  historian 
cannot  draw  from  this  any  conclusion  regarding  the 
cowardice  or  humiliation  of  the  Sultàn  in  view  of  the 
Hindu  applause  of  his  valour,  inscribed  in  chaste  Sanskrit, 
which  has  becn  translated  as  foIlows:; 

•rhere  is  the  renowned  Mahamuda  Shahi  (Muhammud 
Shàh  Tughluq)  thc  crest-jewei  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 

1 Erskine : Mewar  Gazetteer , H,  A,  pp.  5-18. 

2 Also  spelt  as  Nensi. 

3 F.  S.  verses  11,450-11,460  (Agra  edition)  ; Madras  edition, 
pp.  606-607. 
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thc  mighty  Saka  lord  whose  foes  are  ovcrchrown  by  the 
valour  o£  his  arm  and  through  fear  o£  whom,  when  going  to 
thc  hunting-park,  the  carth  trembles,  the  ocean  drics  up,  thc 
whole  world  takes  to  trembling  as  well  as  mountains  and 
his  foes.u 

And  in  kecping  with  this  Brahmanic  report  is  the 
Portuguese  report  from  the  Chronicle  of  Nnniz  reproduccd 
by  Sewell.  It  runs  as  follows : ‘This  king  of  Dchll  (Dili) 
who  was  callcd  Togao  Mamede  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq) 
was  a greac  conqueror.  He  held  a large  part  of  this  earth 
undcr  his  dominion.  He  subdued  kings  and  slew  them  and 
flayed  them  and  brought  their  skins  wich  him;  so  that  be- 
sides  his  own  name  he  received  the  nickname  which  means 
“lord  of  the  skins  of  kings’h  There  are  tales  of  him  which 
do  indced  seem  most  marvellous  of  the  things  that  he  did; 
as,  for  instance,  how  he  made  ready  an  army  because  one 
day  in  the  morning,  while  standing  dressing  at  a window 
which  was  closed  a ray  of  the  sun  came  into  his  eyes  and 
he  cried  outthat  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  killed  or  van- 
quished  whomsoever  had  dared  to  enter  hisapartments  while 
he  was  dressing.  AIl  his  nobles  could  not  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose,  even  though  they  told  him  it  was  the  sun  that 
had  done  it.  With  all  this  he  made  his  forces  ready  saving 
that  he  must  go  in  search  of  his  enemy  ; and  as  he  was 
going  along  with  large  forces  raised  in  the  country  through 
which  he  began  his  march,  so  much  dust  arose  that  it 
obscurcd  the  sun.  When  he  lost  sight  of  it  hc  made  fresh 
inquiries  as  to  what  the  thing  was  and  the  captains  told  him 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  wait  and  that  he 
might  return  home  since  he  had  put  to  flight  him  whom 
he  had  come  to  seek.  C’ontent  with  this,  the  king  returned 
by  the  road  that  hc  had  taken  in  search  of  thc  sun,  saying 

ihat  since  his  enemv  had  fled  he  was  satisfied.,a 

✓ 

Behind  these  exaggerated  reports  there  is  a substratum 
o£  truth,  i.  e.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  could  not  tolcrate 
an  enemy,  real  or  unreal,  and  would  pursue  him  to  the  end 

1 Vide  Appendix  B.  Sanskrit  inscription  of  the  Reign  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  of  the  Vikrama  year  1384  (A.D.  132;). 

2 Sewell — A Forgotten  Emfire  (the  Chronicle  of  Nuniz) 
pp(  9-10. 
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at  all  cost — a point  which  he  himself  makes  in  thc  course 
of  hìs  historic  conversations  with  £iyàu’ddln  Barani.1 
Obviously  he  did  not  look  upon  Ràna  Hammlr  as  an  enemy,2 
for  he  was  kind  to  thc  HincJus  as  a rule  and  had  an 
appreciation  for  Hinduism  as  is  evident  fromthc  contempor- 
ary  sourccs.  Nuniz  quotes  the  remark  of  a contcmporary, 
saying  fTogao  Mahemdc  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  is 
hcld  amono;  the  Hindus  as  a saint.  Further  he  tclis  us  that 
he  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  had  built  a temple— «a  vcry 
largc  pagoda  which  is  sciil  thcrc;  ic  is  a grcat  place  o£ 
pilgrimjge*.3  Tsàml  cxpressed  similar  choughts  whcn  he 
said  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  playcd  Holi  with  the 
Htndus  and  ‘ i hcy  (Muslims)  revoiccd  against  this  mean 
king  because  they  found  in  him  an  ever-increasing  desirc  for 
Hinduism.’4 

Unlike  Hammlr,  Tsàmì  was  an  enemy  o£  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq.  And  the  lacter  wouid  have  killed  him  or 
pursued  htm  co  his  last  breath  as  lic  pursucd  Tàghl,5  but 
tor  thc  facc  that  Tsàtnl  remaincd  unidencified.  On  finding 
a patron  ìn  a rebcl  king  Tsàml  undercook  to  expose  ‘chat 
Hindu-minded  infidel  Sultàn'  mercilcssly.  Under  che  head- 
ìng  of  thc  ‘Arnval  of  Tarmàshlrln  in  India’  hc  builds  up  a 
case  o£  his  cowardice  or  inability  to  oppose  and  fight  an 
enemy  in  the  batclefield  and  the  humtliation  involvcd 
thercin,  saymg ; 

‘One  day,  a courier  came  from  Mulcàn  and  an- 
nounced  at  thc  royal  paiace  thac  a Mongol  army  had 
made  a bridge  over  che  rivcr  Ravi  o£  human  bodies, 
dcstroycd  evcrything  in  their  way,  raidcd  thc  Sind  arca 
and  arc  overrunnig  thc  remotest  parts  o£  India. 

‘When  the  emperor  camc  to  know  that  the  accursed 
enemics  had  crossed  thc  boundary  o£  Multàn  he  girded 

1 Baranì — T.F,  pp.  509-11,  516-17,  521-22. 

2 The  waging  of  wars  with  the  Rajputs  is  wrongly  imputed  to 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  by  the  Bharatiya  Vidhya  Bhavan  publica- 
tion  which  says ; ‘The  only  exception  to  the  briliiant  miiitary 
successcs  o£  the  Sultan  is  furnished  by  his  wars  with  the  Rajputs.* 
(H.C.I.P.,  Bombay,  vol.  vi,  p.  70). 

3 Sewell — A Forgotten  Empire , p.  8. 

4 Tsàml— F.S,  verses  9754,  1 1,  469  (Agra  edition)  ; Madras 
edition,  pp,  515,  607. 

5 Vide  Chapter  IX  o£  the  book. 
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up  hi s loins,  mobilising  troops  in  thc  manner  oE  kings 
and  commandcrs.  He  sent  couriers  to  all  parts  of  thc 
country  and  summoned  all  divisions  and  ranks  of  troops. 
Evcry  couragcous  anur  together  with  a strong  contin- 
gcnt  rcsponded  to  the  royal  summons,  and  from  cvcry 
part  of  thc  country  a lion-Iike  bravc  officer  procccdcd 
towards  the  capital.  Thus  asscmbled  a body  of  army 
officcrs,  each  attcnded  by  largc  contingcnts.  Whcn  the 
countlcss  army  which  had  arrived  at  thc  capital  by  way 
of  reinforcements  was  reviewed,  the  army  reviewer 
cnlistcd  on  the  roll  5oo,ooo  cavalrymcn.  The  whole 
arca  from  Siri  to  the  Jud  hills  became  a milicary  camp 
which  increased  its  strength  by  the  arrival  of  new 
contingents  every  day. 

‘Thc  following  day  there  came  anothcr  couricr  in 
grcat  hastc;  and  after  making  formal  obeisance  and  kiss- 
ing  the  ground  he  presented  his  compliments  sayìng, 
“Your  Majesty!  The  Mongols  have  arrived  at  Mirath 
(Meerut)  and  have  been  raiding  the  area  for  three  days. 
Thc  inhabitants  are  imprisoned  like  birds  in  a cage  and 
therc  is  no  one  to  savc  thcm  exccpt  Your  Majesty,  the 
saviour.  All  thc  inhabitants  have  confined  themselvcs 
in  thc  fortrcss  and  the  whole  area  is  devastatcd.  It  is 
an  army  like  a roaring  sea  swceping  cverything  and 
everywhere  with  force.  The  well-known  Tarmashlrln 
is  thc  commander  o£  that  wretched  army.”  When  the 
emperor  heard  this  from  the  courier  and  came  to  know 
that  the  wicked  troops  had  come  nearer,  he  ordered 
Yusuf  Bughra  to  march  quickly  to  Mirath  10,000 
brave  cavalrymen  and  surprise  the  Mongols  when  off 
guard  by  falling  upon  them  unawares  in  their  camp. 
ln  case  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  a surprise 
attack  upon  the  enemy  contingents,  Yusuf  Bughra 
shculd  take  his  own  troops  inside  tbe  fortress  and  re- 
main  on  the  alert  day  and  night  like  an  experienced 
warrior.  He  should  bide  his  time  and  remain  ìn  ambush 
against  their  ambush  to  emerge  at  the  suÌtable  moment. 
“And  if  thc  adversary  advanced  further’  said  the 
emperor  addressing  Yusuf  Bughra,  “you  should  move 
against  them  from  the  rear  while  I would  march  from 
the  front.  And  the  Mongol  army  being  thus  sand- 
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wichcd  wc  would  makc  a suddcn  attack  upon  them 
from  both  sides  ; and  in  one  onslaught  we  would  crush 
thcir  contingents. 

*When  Yusuf  Bughra  heard  the  royal  order  he 
trumpeted  forth  his  march  and  took  the  troops  out  for 
the  fight.  He  pitched  his  camp  at  Mirath  and  looked 
for  a favourable  opportunity  to  makc  the  attack. 

‘Onc  day  clouds  of  dust  arose  and  the  accursed 
troops  appeared.  Leaving  bchind  all  his  contingents, 
that  worthless  surly  Tarmashlrln  drew  towards  the 
fortress  to  a distance  of  an  arrow  flight  attended  by 
500  seasoned  cavalrymen.  Whcn  Yusuf  Bughra  noticed 
thc  small  number  of  the  Mongols  he  losc  no  time  in 
beatìng  the  drum  of  war  and  came  out  of  thc  fortress, 
accompanied  by  the  veteran  warriors.  He  burst  instant- 
ly  on  the  Mongols  who  being  smailer  ìn  number  fled 
towards  their  army. 

‘One  of  the  Mongols,  who  was  dreadfui  like  a 
dragon  and  was  the  son  of  Tarmashlrln’s  sister,  had 
halted  nearby  that  day  in  order  to  drink  wine  in  the 
company  of  ten  other  horsemen.  The  troops  passed 
to  his  left  and  right,  but  he  took  no  notice,  drunk  as 
he  was.  Suddenly  a contingent  o£  Indian  troops 
sprang  and  captured  him  along  with  his  comrades  and 
sent  thcm  to  the  fortress,  and  advanced  subsequently 
towards  the  Mongols.  When  the  Mongols  came  near 
their  main  army  they  turned,  confident  ot  their  backing, 
against  the  Indian  troops  in  fuli  strength  ; and  clashes 
began  amongst  the  cavairy  and  combats  were  fought 
on  each  side.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  a noise  arose 
from  the  Mongol  army  — a pandimonium  like  that  of 
the  Day  of  Resurrection.  Their  bugles  sounded  in 
such  a way  that  the  Indian  troops  were  struck  with 
giddiness.  In  spite  of  this  the  brave  Indian  cavalrymen 
put  up  such  a heroic  fight  that  tbey  succeeded  at  last 
ìn  dislocating  the  enemies  and  compelled  them  to  take 
to  flight. 

‘Yusuf  sent  the  happy  news  to  the  capital  that 
the  Mongois  hadlcft  India;  and  those  who  were  captured 
by  him  were  sent  to  the  emperor.  That  fellow  who 
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was  the  son  o£  Tarmashirin’s  sister  was  sent  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  capital,  escorted  by  a hundred  cavalry- 
mcn. 

‘Whcn  the  emperor  catne  to  know  o£  the  Mongol 
retreat  from  India  drums  were  beaten  and  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  led  his  troops  in  pursuit  ot  the  enemy. 
He  sent  some  experienced  cavalrymen  as  an  advance 
guard,  thcn  he  followed  personally  marching  slowly 
along  with  his  camps.  On  reaching  Thanesar  he 
sent  numerous  troops  ìn  pursuit  o£  that  accursed  army 
o£  the  Mongols,  and  under  his  orders  the  Indian  troops 
continued  their  hot  pursuit. 

‘The  royal  troops  dogged  the  steps  o£  the  enemy. 
Would  that  such  an  enemy  were  drivcn  outof  India  £or 
evcr  and  stepped  no  more  into  this  country,  £or  they  are 
a wretched  people  with  narrow  eyes,  flat  noses  and 
mouths  as  wide  as  the  gates  o£  a palace.  From  their 
depressed  noses  flows  a paste-like  yellowish  fluid  day 
and  night.  Many  o£  them  were  killed  by  the  Indian 
troops  who  followed  them  up  to  the  Indus;  and  spring- 
ing  upon  them  from  every  place  o£  ambush  seized  their 
banners  and  wiped  them  out.  Then  the  troops  came 
to  the  emperor  who  appreciated  their  bravery,  and  sent 
them  £rom  Thànesar  to  Dehll.*1 

The  above  scene  described  by  ‘Isàml  bears  resemblance 
to  a picture  he  had  drawn  earlier2  o£  the  grcat  Mongol 
invasion  o£  1299/698,  which  had  created  a crisis  during 
the  reign  o£  ‘AlàuMdln  Khaljl.  Dehll  vvas  then  threatened 
with  complete  destruction  at  the  hands  o£  Qutlugh  Khwàja, 
the  infidel  king  o£  Khuràsàn  who  had  penetrated  with  an 
army  of  two  lakh  Mongol  cavalrymen  to  the  gatcs  o£  thc 
city  and  had  spread  great  consternation  among  the  inhabi- 
tants.  To  meet  that  crisis  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  had 
summoned  ‘all  the  maliks,  amirs  and  soldiers  from  the 
provinces’  and  had  raised  a large  army.  And  he  put  in  a 
strong  fight.  Confounding  the  situacion  o£  twenty-five 

1 ‘Isàaii — F.  S.  verses  8772-8840  (Agra  edition)  ; Madras 
edition,  pp.  462-466.' 

2 F.  S.  I.  verses  4839-5154  (Agra  edition)  ; Madras  edition, 
pp.  255-270.  Also  compare  J.  F.  S.  B.  pp.  254-61. 
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ycars  back  in  Khurasàn  and  India  and  having  no  clear  idca 
abouc  the  habitac,  religion  and  lineage  o£  Tarniashirlti, 
4Isàmi  mistook  him  £or  a brocher  o£  Quclugh  Khwàja  and 
announccd  him  as  ‘a  well-known*  warrior.  Buc  Tarma- 
shlrln  had  never  been  heard  o£  in  Indian  history  until 
‘Isàmì  produced  him  in  the  above  scene;  nor  was  he  con- 
nected  with  Qutlugh  Khwàja;  nor  with  Khuràsàn.  Never- 
theless,  placing  Tarmashirln  on  a par  with  Qutlugh  Khwàja, 
4IsàmI  denounccs  him  as  an  infidel;  and  is  as  scornful  o£ 
htm  and  his  ariny  as  Lie  had  been  oE  the  Mongols  o£  the 
‘Alàl  age.  The  difference  in  the  situation,  according  to 
the  poet,  lay  in  this.  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  was  a bold,  fear- 
less  and  successful  warrior  who  like  a turious  lion  rushed  on 
the  Mongol  warriors  in  the  battlefield  in  spite  o£  all  the 
attempts  of  his  amirs  to  restrain  him.  But  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  was  such  a ‘frog-eating  type  of  a 1100* — a coward 
— that  he  would  not  stir  out  o£  Dehll  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tressing  ncws  o£  the  Mongol  hordes  that  poured  in 
successively.  He  came  ouc  o£  Dehll  only  when  he  had 
heard  o£  thcir  de£eat  and  retreat.  He  betrayed  his  own 
man — Yusuf  Bughra — whom  he  did  not  help  in  the  hour 
of  need  ìn  spite  ot  the  fact  that  he  had  pronnsed  him  help 
previously.  Out  of  a huge  army  o£  500,000  cavalrymen 
that  had  bcen  collected  £or  the  purpose  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  tlie  Sult;àu  placed  only  io,oco  under  the 
command  of  the  said  Yusuf  Bughra,  liquidating  the  rest. 

Almost  all  the  later  chroniclers — Yahyà  bin  Ahmad, 
4Abdu*l  Qàdir  Budàunl,  Firishta  and  Hàj  Dablr— 
followed  ‘lsàml,  using  his  Futùhn's'Salàtjn  as  their  authority 
with  or  without  an  actuiowledgment.1 2 
says:- 

‘In  729/1328  Tarmashlrln  Mughal,  brother  o£ 
Qutlugh  Khwàja,  king  ot  Khuràsàn,  invaded  the  capital 
town  [wilàyat)  o£  Dehll  and  capturcd  many  forts.  He 
took  as  pnsoners  many  o£  the  ìnhabitants  o£  Lahore 
(. Lahaur ),  Samàna  and  Indrl,  right  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Budàun.  But  immediately  as  his  troops  reached  the 

1 Budàùni  alone  (M.  T,,  Bibt  Ind . p.  236)  has  acknowledged 
the  FHtùhn’s-Salàtin,  others  have  not, 

2 T.  M.,  Bib,  Ind . p.  101. 
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bank  of  the  Yamuna  ( 'Jaun ) he  recurned.  The  Sulfan,. 
having  collected  large  armies,  had  encamped  (on  a site) 
bctween  Dehll  and  Hauz-i  Khass.  When  thc  frustraced 
Tarmashlrmhad  recrossed  the  Indus  the  Sulfcàn  went  with 
his  armies  in  pursuic  o£  him  to  the  confines  o£  Kalànaur. 
Then  he  entrusted  the  fortress  o£  Kalanaur  which  was 
in  a dilapidaced  condition  to  che  care  o£  Malik  Mujìru*d- 
din  Abu  Rijà,  who  was  required  to  repair  ic.  Then  he 
deputed  some  o£  the  leadmg  brave  and  renowned  maliks 
to  carry  on  chc  pursuit  o£  Tarmashlrln,  and  hmiseif 
rcturned  to  che  capical  city  ( dàrti’l-mulk ) ot  Dehli/ 

•Abdu’i  Qàdir  Budàunl  has  given  a similar  narrativeA 
But  Firishca  appears  to  have  improved  in  some  minor 
points.  He  puts  Tarmashlrin’s  arrival  before  the 
so-calied  cvacuation  o£  Dehll  and  not  after  ic  like  ‘Isàml, 
Yahya  bin  Ahmad  and  ‘Abdu’l  Qàdir  Budàùnl.  And 
the  information  thac  Firishta  gives  on  this  head  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  the  year  1327/727,  Tarmashìrin,  son 
o£  Dawa  Khàn  marched  with  a huge  army  upon  India 
wich  a view  to  conquering  it,  and  overran  the  whole 
country  from  Multàa  and  Lamaghàn  to  Dehll.  Sultàn 
Muhammad  humiliated  himself  before  him  and  purchased 
peace  by  giving  the  invader  as  much  wealth  as  he  wanted. 
Tarmashlrln  then  withdrew,  plundering  as  he  went  and 
taking  many  prisoners.1 2 

Firishta  contended  that  Baranl  did  not  give  Tarmashlrln’s 
cpisode  lest  he  should  displease  Flroz  Shàh.  Firishta’s 
contention  might  appear  plausible  to  those  who  believe  thac 
Suhàn  Flroz  Shàh  was  an  apologisc  and  held  a brief  for 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  But  the  two  stood  on  opposite 
sidesot  the  square  and  both  came  £rom,  and  went  in,  opposite 
directions.  Each  was  o£  contrary  kind,  diamecricaliy  different 
from  the  other.  In  order  to  save  his  own  throne  from  thc 
aggression  of  the  ‘ulamà  and  mahks,  at  whose  hands  hc  had 
obtained  it,  Flroz  Shàh  always  dissociated  himself  from 
the  policy  and  philosophy  o£  his  distinguished  predecessor 
whom  he  mercilessly  but  skilfuliy  exposed  in  his  Futuhat-i 
Fìroz  Shahì  as  well  as  in  the  Sìrat-i  Fìroz  Sbàhì. 

1 M.  T.  voi.  I,  pp.  227-28. 

2 X*  Fr.»  (Bombay)  I,  p.  238. 
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Firishta  did  not  noticc  that  Barani*s  chicf  object  in  writ- 
ing  thc  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  was  to  atone  for  his  past  sins;1 2 
and  that  atonement  consisted  in  exposing  Sulgàn  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  as  much  as  possible.  Far  from  defending  him, 
Baranl  considered  it  his  personal  salvation  and  sacred  duty  to 
bring  out  anything  and  evcrything,  however  discreditable 
to  the  latter;  for  tn  that  manncr  alone  he  could  rehabilitate 
himself  in  the  cyes  of  Flroz  Shàh  and  even  before  God.a  It 
is  true  that  Baranl  announced  in  the  preambie  his  intention 
to  write  a selective  study  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  but  he  never  intended  to  hold  a brief  for  the  latter 
as  holding  a brief  goes  ill  with  the  sacred  task  of  a his- 
torian — to  which  effect  Baranl  had  taken  a solemn  oath* 
Without  describing  alltheevents  of  che  reign  equally  plainly 
he  would  dwell  long  on  ‘events  of  decisive  importancc*  only 
and  dismiss  others  by  a wording,  crvptic  and  discreet  or 
clevcr.  Tarmashlrln's  episode  is  dismissed  in  the  following 
cryptic  phrases: 

(i)  ‘Sultàn  Muhammad  used  to  give  one  hundred 
lakh  tankas  every  year  to  Malik  Bahram  of  Ghaznl3;  and 
so  liberally  would  he  reward  the  Qàzl  of  Ghaznl,  giving 
away  wealth — money  m cash  as  well  as  in  the  shape 
of  jewels — that  the  latter  had  never  seen  the  like  o£ 
anywhere  else. 

(ii)  ‘Great  personalities  came  to  Dehll  from 
among  the  affliicted  persons  of  Khuràsàn,  ‘Iraq  and 
Transoxiana.’4 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.  pp.  460.97. 

2 Op.  cit.  pp.  466-67. 

3 Ic  should  be  noted  that  Ghazni  (or  Ghizna  or  Ghaznln)  was  an 
integral  part  of  Tarmashirln’s  domÌiìion.  As  such,  no  ìntermeddling 
with  the  administration  o£  QJiaznl — like  the  one  reported  above 
e.g . taking  the  Qàzi  of  Gh  izni  in  the  pay  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment — would  have  been  tolerated  ualess  there  were  close  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  rulers. 

4 Bàrani  (T.  F.  S.  B.  pp.  461-62)  says  that  all  these 
personalities  were  enriched  at  Delili.  He  has  charged  the 
‘intelligent  reader’  to  trace  in  the  said  ‘great  personaIities>  the 
features  of  Tarinashlrin  who  has  been  referred  to,  as  ‘an  ex- 
pectant  looking  for  the  proverbial  generosity  o£  Muhammad  Shàh’. 
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(iii)  'Looking  for  the  ‘awàtif~o  maràhim-i 
Muhammad  Sbabi  (thc  provcrbial  gcnerosity  o£ 
Muhammad  Shah)  thcre  came  to  the  exaltcd  court 
crowds  of  great  men  and  chiefs.*1 2 

(iv)  ‘For  two  or  three  months  out  of  the  petiod 
that  he  was  at  Dehll  Sultàn  Muhamtnad  busied  himself 
with  nothing  beyond  welcoming  the  Mughuls  and 
entertaining  them  with  gifts  and  presents.3 

(v)  ‘He  had  undertaken  the  conquest  of  Khuràsan 
and  Transoxiana/3 

The  wording  aboye  is  cryptic  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
distract  the  casual  render.  Hc  cannot  easily  detect  in  it 
the  hidden  picture  of  Tarmashlrln  which  is,  in  fact,  there 
and  is  even  adjustable  to  that  drawn  by  Ibn  Battuta  on 
personal  observation.  But  the  catastrophe  is  rcached  ìn  the 
last  phrase  wherein  Baranl  erroneously  puts  Khuràsàn  and 
Transoxiana  together,  as  i£  Sultàn  Muhammad  wanted  to 
conquer  both  these  countries  ìn  one  attempt,  oblivious  o£ 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two.  However, 
the  reader  must  know  thac  Transoxiana  created  no  problem 
for  the  Indian  emperor  even  after  the  deposition  and  death 
of  his  friend  and  ‘brother’  Tarmashlrln,  as  is  shown  by  Ibn 
Battuta. 

Then,  giving  up  his  cryptic  language  Baranl  says 
plainly  that  in  the  opening  years  o£  his  reign 
Sultàn  Muhammad  was  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
situation  or  crisis  that  might  arise : ‘Revenue  was  then 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  wich  great  ease.  Every 
provincial  governor  used  to  send  his  contribution 
and  quota  to  the  imperial  exchequer  at  the  specified  time. 
In  other  words,  ‘the  emperor’s  control  over  distant  provinces 
likc  Telingàna,  Kamplla,  Dvàrsamudra,  Ma‘bar,  Tirhut, 
Lakhnautl,  Satgàon  and  Sonàrgàon  was  as  vigorous  and 
effective  as  it  was  in  Dehll.  He  also  conquered  a number 
of  cerritories  successively  and  every  new  conquesc  made  was 
carefully  consolidated^  new  and  capable  officers — walis, 


1 Ibid, 

2 Op.  cit.  p.  499. 

3 Op.  cit.  p.  477. 
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naibs  and  amils — being  immediately  appointed.  In  this 
manncr  the  new  administrative  organization  established 
immediatcly  after  his  accession  was  so  effective  that  nothing 
resembling  it  had  existed  under  the  preceding  kings.  So 
inuch  wcalth  now  began  to  pour  into  the  royal  coffers  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  realized.  To  crown  all,  neither 
in  the  distant  provinces,  nor  in  the  outposts  was  any  rebel 
to  be  seen;  not  a single  muqaddam  or  khùt  was  defiant. 
There  was  not  a single  village,  which  dared  disobey  the 
emperor’s  orders  or  could  delay,  far  less  refuse,  the  payment 
of  dues.  Over  and  above  the  dues,  even  the  arrears 
accumulated  for  many  years  were  realized  with  great  ease. 
Furthermore,  all  the  rajas  ( rayan ),  amirs,  muqaddams  and 
tribal  chicfs  were  extremely  faithful,  loyal  and  submissive 
to  the  court  of  Dehli.*A 

Firishta  holds  a similar  opinion;  and  putting  Tarma- 
shirin’s  invasion  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign,1 2  tescifies  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  system  at  the  very 
outset.3  But  in  this  manner  he  appears  to  have  contradicted 
himself.  A king  who  was  so  weak  as  to  surrender  to  an 
invader  and  purchase  from  him  a most  disgraceful  peace 
was  not  likely  to  establish  so  effective  and  admirable  an 
administrative  system.  Moreover,  the  slightest  exhibition 
of  weakness  on  his  part  would  have  encouraged  the  Turkish 
amirs  and  Hindu  chiefs  to  revolt.  In  that  case  the  dis- 
integration  of  the  empire  would  have  come  earlier  and 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  could  hardly  have  continued  as 
king  for  about  a quarter  of  a century. 

Hàj  Dablr  places  Tarmashlrln’s  arrival  in  India  after 
the  ‘evacuation’  of  Dehll  which,  it  is  contended,  held  out 
an  invitation  to  the  Mongols  to  lay  waste  and  plunder  India. 
He  says, 

‘The  Mongols  in  Khurasàn  and  ‘Iràq  having  heard 

of  the  evacuation  o£  Dehll  mobilised  for  Dehll  under. 

Tarmashlrln,  brother  of  Qutlugh  Khwàja.  Muhammad 

Shàh,  on  hearing  of  it,  started,  and  the  army  ( an-nàs ) 

also  accompanied  him;  and  after  his  arrival  at  Dehll, 

1 T.  F.  S.  B,  pp.  468-69. 

2 /.  e,  1327/726*27. 

3 T.  Fr.  p.  238. 
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Tarmasturin  also  reached  there  and  halced  in  the  suburbs 
of  Dehll;  and  his  army  scattered  in  the  direction  of 
Lahorc  ( Làhattr ),  Budàun,  Sàniàna  etc.  They  madc 
swift  raids  here  and  there  and  demolished  buildings  and 
wrought  that  havoc  which  accually  Muhammad  Shàh 
had  intended.  And  all  thc  Muslim  activities  in  the 
domain  of  cultivation  and  building  came  to  a standstill. 
And  Muhammad  Shàh  remained  besieged  in  Dehll  till 
Tarmashirln  returned  on  account  of  thc  country  being 
completely  devascated.,l 

This  tale  of  Tarmashlrin  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
futùbu s-Salàtjn  whence  sprang  that  myth  or  legend  which 
Tlmur  heard  in  India  seventy  years  later.  He  carried  it  to 
Samarqand  and  incorporated  the  same  in  his  Memoir$> 
saying, 

‘I  now  learned  that  there  was  in  the  vicinicy  of 
Dehli  a city  called  Mirath  having  a very  strong  fort. 
This  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Ilyàs  Afghàn  and 
his  son  Maulànà  Ahmad  Thànesari.  There  was  a 
Hindu  {gdbr)  named  Sahài  who  wicli  a largc  body  of 
Hindus  had  gone  into  the  fort  to  aid  in  ìts  defence. 
Thcy  had  aiso  plenty  o£  ammunitions  and  implements 
of  war.  I sent  my  officers  against  this  fort  of  Mirath 
with  orders  to  grant  terms  to  the  place  if  the  inhabitants 
showed  due  submission.  They  replied  that  Tarma- 
shlrin  Khàn  with  a host  beyond  all  number  and  com- 
pute  had  assailed  their  forc  but  had  retired  from  it 
baffled. 

‘This  very  fort  Tarmashlrln  Khàn,  wich  all  his  glory 
and  greatness  and  an  innumerable  army,  had  besieged 
for  a long  time  and  had  been  unable  to  capture.  But 
I took  it  with  scanty  troops  by  quick  direct  assault.’2 

Tlmùr  knew  the  importance  of  colleccing  news  from 
the  enemy  camps.  As  he  himself  says,  he  charged  four 
of  his  commanders — Amlr  Rustam,  Amlr  Tàghl  Bugha, 
Amlr  Shàh  Malik,  and  Amlr  Ailàh-Dàd3 — to  storm  chc 

x A.  H.  G.  Iil,  p.  865. 

2 Malfùzàt-i  Tirnnri  (Rampur,  Raza  Library,  MS.  No.  ,166, 

Fs.  561-563). 

3 Ibid. 
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fort  of  Mirath;  and  in  the  process  these  amirs  employed 
their  own  scouts  and  news  agents.  Since  thc  legend  of 
Tarmashirin  was  still  alive  and  the  general  opinion,  as 
stcreotyped  by  ‘Isàml,  had  not  changcd  the  local  ncws  came 
handy  to  Tlmur  who  recorded  it  in  such  a manner  as  to 
help  bring  into  relief  his  own  military  skill.  But  it  is 
wrong  on  the  facc  oE  it1 2  and  cannot  be  safely  used  as 
material  for  history  unless  read  and  studied  in  proper  pers- 
pective.  In  other  words,  the  picture  of  Tarmashtrln  as 
drawn  by  Tlmur  and  before  him  by  ‘Isàml  must  be 
cxamined  along  with  that  drawn  subsequently  at  some 
length  in  the  ShajaratHl-Atràk?  which  says : 

‘Tarmashlrln3  (Toormah  Shere),4  son  of  Dowa 
Chichum,  was  a just  and  magnificent  prince.  He  was 
a Musalmàn,  and  in  his  time  the  idolatrous  doctrine  o£ 
the  plurality  of  the  godhead  was  burnt  up  by  thc  ardenc 
rays  of  thc  true  faith.  Thc  aloos  or  tribe  of  Chaghatàù 
in  his  fortunate  period,  was  enriched  by  the  inesttmable 
wealth  of  Isiàm  and,  independent  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blcssings  of  this  world,  was  qualified  for  eternal  happi- 
ness  in  the  next.  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  rcligion  of  Muhammad  and  in  thc  exaltation  of 
the  faith  of  Ahmad,  he  cxerted  himself  to  the  utmost. 
The  professors  of  thc  Musalmàn  faith,  in  his  time. 


1 Tìmùr  says  that  Tarmashirin  had  bcsieged  the  fort  of  Mirath 
for  a long  time . This  is  wrong  and  wiil  find  no  confirmation 
even  in  Tsàmi.  The  information  regarding  the  period  of  the  sìege 
is,  in  fact,  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  whole  thing  being  legendary. 

2 The  Shajaratti’l-Atràk  — literally  the  Genealogical  Tree  of  the 
Turks  — is  a history  of  Chingiz  I£hàn,  his  ancestors  and  descendants 
to  the  time  o£  Timùr,  based  on  the  Ulus-i  arba'-i  Chingizt  of 
Ulugh  Beg  Mirza.  Miles  who  translated  this  book  inco  English 
(London,  1838)  says  ; ‘This  book  appears  to  have  been  copied  and 
abridged  from  the  conipilation  o£  Toorkish  or  Moghool  History 
made  by  order  o£  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza’  (Introduction,  p.  vii). 

3-4  Tarmashirin  is  a compound  word  consisting  o£  ‘Tarma' 
corrupted  into  ‘Toorma’  meaning  a sword  or  dagger,  and  ‘Shere’ 
meaning  lord  or  master. 

(i)  Farbang-i  Rashìdit  Calcutta  1872. 

(ii)  Hony.  A.  C. — A Turkish-English  Dictionary  (Oxford) 
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cnjoycd  pcrfcct  prosperity.  Among  thc  cvcnts  of  his- 
rcign  is  the  following : 

*Hc  marchcd  an  army  to  thc  conquest  of  Hindoos- 
tan  and  having  pcnctratcd  to  the  gates  of  Dehll 
plundered  that  country  of  everything  he  could  carry 
away  with  him.  When  he  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Dchll  thc  king  of  that  country  sent  him  some 
vaiuable  presents  out  of  the  city  as  a pesbkash 1 by  his 
chicf  amirs  and  offered  his  submission.  Tarmashlrin, 
thcrcfore,  marched  from  Dehll  towards  Gujaràt  and 
plundered  Somnàth  and  Surat  and  returned  thence  in 
safcty  to  his  own  country  laden  with  spoil.’2 

Tlmur,  too,  knew  that  Tarmashlrln  was  a good  Musai- 
man.  But  he  gave  no  information  to  this  effect.  Since  the 
Malfùzàt~i  T ìmùrì  had  left  the  picture  of  Tarmashlrln 
incomplete  the  Shajaratul-Atràk , which  was  written 
half  a century  later  under  the  order  of  Ulugh 
Beg  Mirza,3  completed  ìt,  describing  him  as  a 
good  Musalman.  But  the  foundation  being  crooked— • 
tor  it  was  laid  on  a legend  heard  at  Mirath — the 
superstructure  that  was  raised  in  the  Shajaratul-Atràk 
became  palpably  twisted  and  deformed.  As  a good  Musal- 
man  Tarmashìrln  could  not  have  made  war  on  the  Muslim 
sitcs  and  ccntres  of  Dehll  and  Mirath  as  well  as  on  the 
Hindu  sites  and  centres  of  Somnath  and  Surat  in  the  same 


i Peshkash  is  a magnificent  present,  presented  to  great  raeu 
who  might  be  higher  or  even  equal  in  rank. 

% Shajaratu'l-AtrJk  ( Miles ) — pp.  370-71. 

3 Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Rukh,  the 
fourth  son  of  Timur.  Born  at  Sultàniya  on  22nd  March  1394  / igth 
Jumàda  L796,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Samarqand  in  1409/812. 
From  his  father  who  had  accompanied  Timur  to  India  Ulugh  Beg 
Mirza  heard  the  above  legend  about  Tarmashirin,  and  on  ascending 
the  throne  of  Samarqand  after  his  father’s  death  (i2th  March  1447/j 
25th  Dhilhijja  850)  he  incorporated  it  with  high  amplifications  in 
the  Shajaratur -Atràk . I have  used  among  other  manuscripts 
the  T adhkjra-i  Salàtin-i  Chaghatài  of  Muhammad  Hàdì  Kàmwar 
Khan.  No.  117  of  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  Lytton  Collection 
and  the  Matla'u's-S'adain  of  ‘AbduVRazzàq,  No.  250  of  the  samc 
Univcrsity,  ^Àbdu^s-Salam  section. 
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campaign;  nor  could  hc  plunder  them  all  indiscriminately 
and  with  equal  religious  zeal;  nor  could  hc  pursue  thc 
hypothetical  routes  en  route  Dehll  and  back.  According  to 
‘Isaml,  Tarmashlrln’s  initial  route  lay  along  thc  zigzag  road 
running  from  the  Indus  via  Sind  area  and  Multàn  to 
Mirath.  According  to  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  it  lay  along  the 
inhabited  area  of  the  Punjàb  and  Sarhind  and  the  modern 
Uttar  Pradesh — i.e . Lahore,  Sàmànà,  Indrl,  and  Budàun  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dehll.  According  to  Firishta  the 
route  lay  along  the  road  via  Multàn  and  Lamaghàn  to  Dehll; 
and  according  to  Hàjl  Dablr  Tarmashlrln  descended  from 
Khuràsàn  into  the  plain  of  Dehll,  sending  his  army  in  diff- 
erent  directions.  In  connection  with  his  return  journey 
‘Isàml  says  tliat  the  emperor  pursued  Tarmashlrln  up  to 
Thànesar1  (in  Sarhind),  and  Yahya  bin  Ahmad  holds  thac 
the  emperor  chased  him  up  to  Kalànaur2  (a  few  miles  south 
of  the  river  Ravi),  and  Hàjl  Dablr  announces  that  not 
until  Tarmashlrtn  had  rccrossed  the  Indus  did  the  emperor 
come  ouc  of  Dehll  and  that  then  he  followed  his  track  up 
to  Kalànaur.3  The  author  of  the  Shajaratul-Atràk  does  not 
show  at  all  the  emperor’s  attempt  at  pursuit;  on  the  con- 
trary  it  says  tliat  Tarmashlrln  marched  from  Dehll  towards 
Gujaràt  and  plundered  Somnàth  and  Surat  and  thence  re- 
turned  in  safety  to  his  own  country.  Here  is  a complex 
network  of  paths,  not  adjustable  liarmoniously  on  any  atlas 
of  physical  and  political  geography. 

Ibn  Battuta  who  saw  Tarmashlrln  with  his  own  eyes 
and  lived  with  him  as  his  personal  guest  at  Bukhàrà  for 
abouc  two  months  (July-August  1333  Shawwàl-Dhilqa'da 
733)  on  his  way  from  Khuràsàn  to  India,  says: 

‘Alàu’ddln  Tarmashltln  is  a great  king.  He  is 
very  powerful  and  possesses  huge  armies  and  troops 
with  an  extensive  domimcn;  and  he  is  a mighty  and 
just  ruler.  His  country  is  situated  between  the  dominions 
of  the  four  greac  emperors  of  the  world,  namely  the 
emperor  of  China,  emperor  o£  India,  emperor  o£  ‘Iràq 

1 F.  S.  I.  vcrse  8834. 

2 T,  M.  p.  101. 

3 A,  H.  G.  III,  p.  865. 
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and  cmperor  of  the  Ozhek.  All  thcse  respect  him 
highly  and  hold  hÌm  in  great  esteem  and  exchange  pre- 
sents  with  him.  Hc  succeeded  his  brother  Chaghatal  to 
the  throne.  And  this  Chaghatai  was  an  infidel  who  had 
become  ruler  after  his  eldest  brother  Kabek,  also  an 
infidcl.1 

‘Having  stayed  several  days  at  the  camp,  which  is 
called  Urdu*  I went  one  day  to  the  mosque  for  thc 
morning  prayer  as  was  my  wont.  Wlien  I had  performed 
the  praycr  some  people  told  mc  that  the  king  was  in 
the  mosque.  When  he  got  up  from  his  prayer-mat  I 
advanced  to  salute  him.  Shaikh  Hasan  and  HisamuM- 
dln  Al-Yaghl  the  jurist  camc  forward  and  introduced 
me  to  him  and  said  that  I had  been  there  for  sevcral 
days.  He  addressed  me  in  Turkish  saying,  ‘How  arc 
youp  You  are  an  excellent  man.  You  are  welcome/ 
At  that  time  he  was  wearing  a green  garment  with  a 
hcad-wear  of  similar  colour,  and  hc  set  out  for  thc 
court  on  foot.  As  he  walks  the  people  present  him  on 
the  way  their  pctitions  which  he  stops  to  receive  frcm 
every  pctitioner  whether  big  or  small,  male  or  femalc.* 

‘Thcn  he  sent  for  mc,  and  I attended.  He  was  in  a 
tent.  I found  him  seated  on  a chair  rcsembling  a pulpit 
and  draped  in  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  while  the 
interior  of  thc  tent  was  draped  in  gilded  silk  and  a 
crown  studdcd  with  pearls  and  rubies  was  suspendcd  ovcr 
the  king’s  head  at  a cubit’s  height.  While  thc  grandecs 
sat  in  the  chairs  to  thc  king’s  left  and  right  the  maliks’ 
sons  with  fly-whisks  in  their  hands  stood  in  his  front; 
and  at  the  door  of  thc  tcnt  wcre  posted  the  nàib,  the 
wazlr,  the  chamberlain  and  the  insignia  officer.  All 
these  four  pcrsons  stood  up  for  me  at  thc  time  of  my 
arrival  and  accompanied  mc  to  thc  interior.  I saluted 
thc  king  who  questioned  me — and  the  insignia  offlcer 
was  acting  as  an  interpreter — about  Mecca,  Medina  and 
Jcrusalcm,  about  Hebron,  about  Damascus  and  Egypt, 
about  king  an-Nasir  and  abouc  Kufa  and  Basra  and 
their  respective  kings  as  well  as  about  thc  non-Arab 
territories. 

t,-2  For  details  see  the  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  pp.  254-55. 
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•Thcn  thc  niuezzin  announced  the  cali  for  the  znhr 
prayer  and  we  left.  We  used  to  attend  prayer-serviccs 
with  the  king  during  those  days  of  severe,  biting  and 
deadly  cold.  And  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  morning 
and  night  praycrs  with  the  congregation;  after  the  morn- 
ing  prayer  he  uscd  to  sit  for  recitation  in  Turkish  till 
sunrise  while  everyonc  in  the  mosque  approached  him 
with  extendcd  hands  which  he  took  amidst  his  own. 
They  acted  in  the  same  manncr  after  the  *asr  prayer.  In 
case  a prcsent  of  raisins  or  dates  is  made  to  thc  king 
at  the  mosque — and  dates  arc  very  dear  there  and  are 
considered  auspicious — thc  king  gives  a part  of  the 
same  with  his  own  hands  to  everyone  presenr. 

•The  following  is  from  among  the  decds  of  this 
king.  One  day  as  I attended  che  'asr  prayer,  the  king 
having  not  yet  arrived,  one  of  his  pages  brought  a 
praycr-mat  and  spread  it  closc  to  the  imam’s  stand  where 
thc  king  used  to  perform  his  prayers.  The  pagc  then 
said  to  Imam  Hisàmu’ddln  al-Yàghl,  ‘His  Majcsty 
desircs  that  you  should  wait  a little  forhim  till  he  makcs 
his  ablutions.  The  Imàm  got  up  and  said  in  Persian, 
'Namàz  (prayer)  is  cither  for  God  or  for  Tarmashlrln’. 
‘Then  hc  ordcred  thc  muezzin  to  announcc  the 
commencement  of  the  prayer.  By  the  time  the  king 
arrived  two  gcnuflcxions  had  been  already  pcrformcd. 
Hc  joincd  thc  congrcgation  at  thc  gatc  of  the  mosque 
whcre  the  people  take  ofiE  their  shoes,  and  made  the 
rcmaining  two  genuflexions  after  which  hc  complctcd 
those  gcnuflexions  that  he  had  missed.  This  done,  hc, 
smiling,  approached  the  Imàm  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
Then  he  said  to  met  ‘When  you  reach  your  country  you 
should  tell  the  people  that  an  ordinary  Muslim  fakir 
behavcs  with  the  king  of  the  Turks  in  this  manncr/ 

‘Two  years  aftcr  my  arrival  in  India  we  hcard  thac 
some  of  his  tribal  leaders  and  amirs  collected  in  a remoce 
outpost  of  his  dominion  bordering  on  China  wherc  most 
of  his  troops  werc  stationed  and  they  swore  allegiance 
to  his  cousin,  Buzun  Oghle.  Buzùn  Oghle  was  a 
Muslim,  buc  he  was  corrupc  and  immoral.  And  the 
reason  for  thcir  swearing  allcgiancc  to  him  and  for 
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deposing  Tarniashirin  was  that  Tarmashlrin  had  violated 
the  ordinanccs  of  thcir  anccstor,  thc  accurscd  Chingiz. 
Chingiz  had  compiled  a boolc  of  his  ordinances  callcd 
yasaq ; and  it  was  obligatory  according  to  the  local 
custom  to  dcposc  the  king  who  had  violatcd  thc  said 
yasaq . 

*Sult5n  Tarmashlrin  had  violatcd  thc  yasaq • They 
denounced  him;  and  thcy  also  disapprovcd  of  his  four- 
ycar-long  stay  in  placcs  adjacent  to  Khurasan  with  the 
result  that  hc  could  not  rcach  thc  parts  bordcring  on 
China,  while  the  custom  requircd  that  thc  king  should 
visit  these  parts — the  nucleus  of  their  dominion — cvery 
year  and  examine  also  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
troops. 

‘When  they  swore  allcgiance  to  Buzun  Oghle,  the 
latter  marched  ac  the  head  of  a large  army  against 
Tarmashlrln  who  considered  his  position  unsafe,  fearing 
his  own  amirs  whom  he  did  not  trust.  He  lefc  with 
fifteen  horsemcn  for  Ghazna  which  was  a part  of  his 
dominion  and  was  governed  by  one  of  his  principal 
amirs  callcd  Barantiya  who  was  one  of  his  confidants 
and  loved  Islàm  and  the  Muslims. 

‘Afcer  Tarmashlrln  had  crossed  the  river  Oxus  and 
takcn  the  road  to  Balkh,  a Turk — an  attendant  of  his 
nephewYanql  bin  Kabek — recognized  him;  and  whereas 
Tarmashlrln  had  killed  his  aforesaid  brother  Kabek 
whose  son  Yanqi  had  stayed  in  Balkh,  theTurk  informcd 
him  about  Tarmashlrin.  Yanql  said,  ‘Tarmashlrln 
must  bave  been  fleeing  on  account  of  somc  mishap., 
Saying  chis  hc  pursucd  him  along  with  his  party  and 
caught  him  and  imprisoncd  him.  When  Buzun 
reached  Samarqand  and  subsequently  Bukhara  and  the 
inhabitants  sworc  allegiance  to  him,  Yanql  brought 
Tarmashlrln  to  him.  It  is  said  that  on  reachmg  Nasaf, 
an  outpost  of  Samarqand,  Tarmashlrin  was  killcd  and 
buried  thcre. 

‘It  is  aiso  said  that  Tarmashlrln  was  not  killcd. 
When  Buzun’s  position  becamc  stablc  Bashl  Oghle,  son 
of  Tarmashlrln,  ran  away  along  with  his  sister  and  hcr 
husband  Flroz  to  thc  emperor  of  India.  The  empcror 
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tcccivcd  tlicm  warmly  and  accorded  thcm  duc  honour 
in  vicw  o£  the  friendship  and  correspondence  and 
exchange  of  prescnts  thac  he  had  had  with  Tarmashlrln 
whom  he  used  to  addrcss  as  ‘ Brother  . 

‘Then  somebody*  appcared  in  Sind  claiming  that  hc 
was  Tarmashlrln,  but  his  identicy  was  disputed.  Thc  ncws 
reachcd  Tmadu’l-Mulk  Sartez  — a slave  o£  the  cmpcror 
and  governor  o£  Sind — cntitled  Malik  ‘Arz,  that  is,  an 
'Officer  bcfore  whom  the  troops  o£  India  havc  to  pass  in 
parade  and  who  is  also  thcir  controllcr;  his  rcsidcncc 
is  at  Multan,  the  capital  o£  Sind.  He  scnt  somc  Tutks 
who  knew  Tarmashlrln  to  ascertain  the  trutli.  Thcy 
rcturned  and  in£ormed  him  that  thc  man  in  question 
was  Tarmashlrln  really.  Thereupon  Sartez  ordcrcd 
that  a camp  should  be  erectcd  outside  the  city,  and  ali 
prcparations  befitting  the  royal  visitor  were  made.  Thcn 
he  personally  went  out  to  welcome  him.  And  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  he  dismounted  and  saluted  him  and 
escortcd  him  on  foot  to  the  camp  which  Tarmashlrln 
cntered  on  horscback  in  right  royai  manner,  nobody 
doubting  his  identity.  This  was  then  communicated 
by  Sartez  to  the  emperor  who  deputcd  thc  amirs  to 
receive  him  and  entertain  him  at  feasts. 

‘The  emperor’s  chie£  Indian  physician  who  had 
previously  becn  in  the  service  o£  Tarmashldn  suggcstcd 
to  thc  emperor  saying,  “Let  me  go  and  I shali  ascertain 
the  truth  about  hitn  since  1 have  treated  him  for  a boii 
tinder  his  knce  which  has  left  its  scar.  I can  easily 
rccognize  him  thereby.,,  His  suggestion  was  accepted, 
and  he  came  along  with  othcr  amirs  deputed  to  mcct 
Tarmashlrln.  He  was  admitted  to  his  prcsence  and 
ccmained  with  him  by  virtuc  o£  his  previous  conncction. 
Thcn  he  began  to  feel  his  legs  and  exposc  the  scar. 
Tarmashlrln  rebukcd  him  saying,  ‘You  want  to  sec  the 
scar  o£  the  abcess  whicli  you  havc  trcatcd  ; licre  it  i s/ 
Saying  this  hc  pointed  it  out  to  the  physician  who  was 


* This  man  was  the  ptretender  who  was  mistaken  by  Tsamt 
cvcn  by  Iba  Bajtcùta  for  Tarmashirin. 
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satisfied  about  his  identity.  He  returned  to  the  emperor 
of  India  and  acquaintcd  hitn  with  it. 

‘Subsequently  the  wazir  Khwàja  Jahan  Ahmad  bin 
Aiyàz  and  the  chiet  amir  Qutlugh  Khàn  who  had  been 
the  cmpcror’s  tutor  during  his  boyhood  had  an  audience 
with  the  emperor  and  submitted  saying,  ‘O  ruler  o£ 
the  world  ! This  king  Tarmashlrin  has  arrivcd  in  this 
country  and  his  identity  has  been  established;  hcrc  arc 
about  forty  thousand  of  his  nationals,  his  son  and  son- 
in-law.  Have  you  realized  thc  consequences  that  will 
follow  if  they  rally  to  him  ?’ 

*This  submission  produccd  the  expected  effect  on 
the  cmperor’s  mind  and  he  ordcred  that  Tarmashlrin 
be  produccd  immediately.  Whcn  hc  arrived  at  thc  court 
he  was  compellcd  to  bow  jike  other  visitors,  no  special 
consideration  being  shown  to  him.  And  the  emperor  said 
tohim:  “O  son  of  a prostitute” — which  is  a filthy  abuse 
— 4<how  could  you  iic  and  say  that  you  are  Tarmashlrin 
whercas  Tarmaslùrin  has  bcen  killcd  and  here  is  with 
us  thc  guardian  of  his  grave.  By  God  I would  havc 
kiiled  you  had  it  not  been  a matter  of  disgracc  for  mc. 
Well,  give  him  fivc  thousand  tankas  and  lct  him  bc 
taken  to  thc  housc  of  Bàshl  Oghlc  and  his  sister,  the 
children  of  Tarmashlrln  with  thc  message  that  this  liar 
pretends  to  be  thcir  father.v  He  met  the  children  who 
recognized  him  ; and  hc  passed  a night  with  thcm 
undcr  surveillance  of  the  guards.  Ncxt  day  he  was 
taken  out  and  thc  childrcn,  fcaring  that  thcy  might  be 
killed  on  accounc  of  him,  disowned  him.  Hc  was 
expcllcd  from  Hind  and  Sind,  and  he  travelled 
through  Kij  and  Makràn  getting  rosy  reccptions  and 
entcrtainmcnt  on  the  way  cverywhere  from  the  pcoplc 
who  even  exchanged  presents  with  him.  Thus  hc 
reached  Shlràz  whtre  ìts  king  Abù  Ishàq  welcomed 
him  and  fixed  a decent  allowance  for  him.  On  my 
rcturn  from  India  whcn  I arrivcd  at  Shlràz  I was  told 
that  hc  was  still  thcrc.  I dcsircd  to  scc  him  but  madc 
no  attcmpt  because  he  was  in  a house  where  he  could 
noc  be  visitcd  without  pcrmission  from  king  Abu 
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Ishaq.  I feared  the  consequences  but  later  regretted 

having  not  secn  him/1 2 

Ibn  BaSJùta’s  estimation  of  Tarmashltìn  is  entirely 
different  from  that  o£  Tsaml,  and  his  narrative  is  genuine* 
exhilarating  and  conducivc  to  rcsearch.  In  spite  of  some 
conflicting  statements  or  paradoxes  in  it,  it  has  great 
historicai  value.  In  three  significant  words  t.e.,  ‘Fricndship* 
Correspondence  and  Exchange  of  Presents* — Ibn  Bat;tuta 
has  rcsolved  for  us  the  knotty  problem  of  the  much- 
misundcrstood  rclations  betwcen  Tarmashìtln  and  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq.  In  this  manner,  whilc  he  explodes  the 
lcgend  o£  Tarmashlrln’s  invading  India  with  a definite  aim 
to  conquer  ic,  he  also  enables  us  to  notice  the  residuum 
in  the  said  legend. 

As  an  cye-witness  and  on  pcrsonal  authority  he  testifics 
powerfully  at  the  outsec  to  Tarmashlrln’s  religious  ortho- 
doxy  and  his  devotion  to  Sunni  Islam.  He  also 
attcsts  his  humility,  and  simplicity  of  hcart  and  manners, 
tlius  pointing  out  thc  basic  conditions  which  tended  to 
creatc  a spiritual  affìnity  between  him  and  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  Then  he  tells  us  that  thc  lattcr  had  cngaged  as 
his  pcrsonal  physician  a surgeon  who  had  been  previously 
in  thc  scrvice  of  Tarmashlrln.  This  shows  an  aspect  of 
the  background  of  the  closc  accord  bctween  thesc  two 
rulcrs. 

This  is  not  all.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  also 
sympathised  with  Tarmashlrln  in  his  misfortunes  as  Ibn 
13at£ù£a  tclls  us  ; and  Ibn  Bat^ùfca’s  statement  to  this  effect 
is  confirmed  by  Barani’s  Tartkb  i Firoz  Shàhì .a  Dismayed 
by  his  misfortunes  which  commenced  with  his  adventures 

1 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  pp.  254-58. 

2 Vide  Barani’s  account  of  the  great  favours  conferred  by 
Sultàn  Muhammad  on  Malik  Bahràm  Qhaznain  — governor  of 
QJiazna  — who  was  no  ocher  than  ‘Barantiya  of  Qhazna’  menticned 
by  Ibn  Battùta  (T.F.B.  p.  461).  Also  compare  the  observations  of 
ShihàbuMdin  Ahmaa  ‘Abbàs  ( Masàliktt'l  Ahsàr , B.  N..  MS.  5867. 
F.  54).  According  to  him  the  courtiers  and  chiefs  of  Tarmashirin 
were  the  most  zcalous  converts  to  Islàm.  They  had  overcome  ali 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  were  able  to  distinguish  the  lawfut 
(balàl)  from  the  uniawful  ( baràm ).  Idem , Fs.  55,  5 6. 
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in  Khurasan  Tarmashirin  fled  to  Ghazna  whence  hc  scnt 
his  childrcn  through  thc  good  offices  o£  Barantiya,  governor 
o£  Ghazna,  to  Dehll.  The  emperor  o£  Dehll  (Sultan 
Muhammad)  ‘rcccived  them  warmly  and  accorded  them  duc 
honour*  ; and  hc  maintained  them  under  his  pcrsonal  care. 
Ibn  Baftuja’s  summary  expression1  regarding  thc  £ate  o£ 
Tarmashlrln’s  unfortunate  adventures  in  Khuràsan  is  highly 
significant.  It  urges  a study  of  the  background  o£  thcsc 
adventures  which  threw  him  into  a whirlpool  o£  troublcs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  conversion  o£ 
Tarmashlrin  to  Sunnl  Islam,  a little  before  the  accession  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  marked  a turning-point  in 
thc  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Sultanatc  o£ 
Dehll.  Tarmashlrln  turned  a zealot,  as  is  evidcnt  from 
Ibn  Battuta’s  observations,  and  felt  drawn  towards 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  who  too  was  a Sunnl.  Although 
the  latter  was  free  from  every  kind  o£  sectarian  bias,  was 
cxtrcmely  broad-mindrd  and  was  even  at  war  with  the 
reactionary  ‘ulamà  and  die-hard  Sunnis  at  home  ; abroad 
he  cnjoyed  a good  reputation  for  his  religious  zeal,  conven- 
tionalism  and  orthodoxy.  This  was  sufficient  attraction  for 
Tarmashlrln  who  offered  the  Indian  emperor  a choice 
bctween  the  Sunnl  Chaghatais  and  the  Slii‘a  Il-Khanids,  the 
former  reprcsenting  Turàn  and  the  lattcr  Iràn.  In  those 
days  the  antagonism  between  the  Shi‘as  and  Sunnls  was 
exceedingly  acutea  ; hence  thc  rivalry  between  the  II- 
Khanids  of  Iràn  and  the  Chaghatals  o£  Transoxiana  ( Tnràn ) 
became  virulent.3  The  Il-Khanids  in  Iràn  had  accepted 
thc  Shi  ‘a  faith.  Uijaitù-Khàn  (1303-16),  a contemporary 
of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji  of  India,  was  a staunch  Shi‘a/  He  is 
said  to  havc  sevcrely  persecuted  the  Sunnis  in  his  dominions 
(1309).  In  13 1 1 /7 1 2,  he  invaded  Syria,  then  held  by 
the  Sunnl  ruler,  an-Nàsir.  Ibn  Taimiya,4  the  great  Sunnl 

1 /.  e.  ‘They  (amirs  o£  Tarmashirin)  disapproved  of  his  four- 
year-long  stay  in  places  adjacent  to  f£hjràsàn.’  Vide  the  Rehla 
C.  O.  S.,  p.  256. 

2 Ibn  Battuta — Def.  et  Sang  , I,  pp.  144-  \y. 

3 ’Abdur-Razzàq — Matla'n’s-S'adain,  I.O.,  MS.  192,  F.  19-23. 

4 Vide  Appendices,  Part  Two. 
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jurist  or  ‘anthropomorphist  frec  lancc’,  as  Macdonald1  calls 
him,  then  in  an-Nàsir’s  scrvicc  was  authorizcrl2  to  accom- 
pany  thc  army  dcparting  for  Syria  ; and  it  was  hc  who 
tncited  Kabck  Khàn,  thc  king  of  Transoxiana,  and  a brother 
and  prcdcccssor  o£  Tarmashlrln,  to  wagc  war  against  thc 
Shi*a  aggrcssor,  Kabck  Khan  threatencd  to  march  on 
Khurasan,  and  Uljaitu  was  forccd  to  retire.  Hc  lost  hold 
eventually  on  sotne  o£  his  territories — Kabul,  Ghazna  and 
Qandahàr,  which  passed  into  thc  hands  of  thc  Chaghatais. 
In  1316  Uljaitu  Khàn  was  succceded  by  his  young  son, 
Abù  S‘ald.  Aftcr  somc  nine  ycars,  approximateiy  thc  timc 
when  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  ascendcd  thc  thronc  of 
India  (1325),  the  relations  between  Sultàn  Abù  S‘ald  and 
his  powerful  ministcr,  Amlr  Chobàn,  became  straincd.3 
Mcanwhilc,  Tarmàshlrln,  having  ascendcd  thc  thronc  of 
Xransoxiana,  had  become  a staunch  Sunnl.  He  pursucd  an 
anti-Ilkhànl  policy  like  his  brother  and  predeccssor,  Kabek, 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  invasion  oi:  Khuràsàn. 
With  this  object  in  view  hc  had  collectcd  troops  in  Ghazna, 
an  outpost  of  strategic  importance.  No  sooner  did  Amlr 
Chobàu  hcar  of  this,  than  hc  scnt  a huge  army,  undcr  the 
command  of  his  son,  Hasan,  towards  Ghazna.  Hasan  fcll 
unawares  upon  Tarmàshlrln,  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghazna. 
Therc  a battle  was  fought  early  in  13 26/  Tarmàshlrln 
was  defeated,  and  he  fled  to  India.  Says  D’ohsson/  ‘Thc 


1 Macdonald : Deuelopment  of  Muslim  Theology,  Jurispru- 
dence  and  Constitutional  Theory , pp.  270-78. 

2 Encyclop&dia  of  Islàm , Vol.  II,  p,  421. 

3 D’Ohsson — Histoire  des  Mongols , Vol.  IV,  pp.  657  If, 

4 (a)  Abdu’r-Razzàq  : Matlau's-Sa'dain , I.  O.,  M S.  192, 

F.  22-23. 

( h ) Hamdu’llàh  Mustaufi  : Tàrikh-i  Guztda , p,  607. 

(c)  Khvànd  Mir  : Hahibu  s-Sìyar9  III,  Pt.  I,  p.  703. 

(d)  Mir  IChvànd  : Rauzatu  s-Safa,  Vol.  I,  p.  i52» 

N.B. — Lee  ( The  Travels  of  Ibn  Battuta , p.  89)  remarks  that 
the  exploits  o£  Tarmàshirin  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  Qhazna  are 
referred  to  in  the  Matla'u’ s-Sa'dain  under  the  year  A H,  732  (A  D. 
x332)*  This  is  wrong.  The  Matla'us-Sa'dain  dcscribcs  th« 
above-mentioned  fight  of  Tarmàshirin  with  Amir  Hasan  near 
Qhazna  under  thc  year  726  (1326)  and  not  732  (1332). 
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Khan  of  Transoxiana,  Tarmashlrln  crosscd  thc  Oxus,  but 
hc  was  defcatcd  ncar  Ghaznain  by  Amlr  Hasan  son  of 
Choban  and  withdrcw  to  his  country.1 2  But  the  dcvclop* 
ments  in  contemporary  India  studicd  in  the  lighc  of  Ibn 
Ba&G£a’s  summary — ‘Friendship,  Corrcspondence  and  Ex- 
changc  of  Prcscnts—  which  had  already  brought  Sulfàn 
Muhammad  and  Tarmashlrln  very  close  to  onc  another 
makc  it  highly  probablc  that  Tarmashlrin  scizcd  this 
opportunity  to  go  hurrtsdly  into  India  and  scc  thc  Indian 
cmpcror.  The  coramon  interesc  thac  had  bound  thc  two 
together  was  still  frcsh,  i.e . their  mutual  hostility  towards 
thc  Il-khanids  of  Iràn  and  Khuràsàn.  D’ohsson  tells  us 
that  ‘ihe  succccding  ycars,  Tarmashlrln  cmployed  in 
preparing  another  cxpcdition  against  Khuràsàn\a  On  his 
part  thc  emperor  of  India  sct  abouc  preparing  a similar 
cxpcdition.  Ibn  Battu£a  rncntions  Tarmashltln’s  four- 
ycar-long  stay  in  placcs  adjaccnt  to  Khuràsàn’3  which  tcnds 
to  explain  D’ohsson’s  point.  This  was  Tarmashlrln’s 
second  Khuràsàn  cxpcdition,  the  first  being  that  of  1326* 
aircady  mentioned.  Whcn  this  too  proved  a complete 
failurc  thc  fatc  of  Tarmashlrln  was  sealcd.  As  Ibn  Bat£utA 
says,  thc  army  chiefs  of  Transoxiana  charged  Tarmashlrln 
with  violating  thc  yasaq  of  Chingiz  Khàn  and  dcposcd 
him.4  Shortly  after  this,  hc  was  killed  ncar  Samarqand 
as  is  also  statcd  in  thc  Sbajaratu  l-Atrak 5.  Muhammad 

1 D’Ohsson — Histoire  des  Mongols , IV,  p.  670 

2 In  his  account  of  May  1328  (Rajab,  728)  D’Ohosson  says, 
‘Des  avis  successifs  avaient  annonce  que  ie  souverain  de  la  Trans- 
oxiane  faisait  les  preparatifs  d'une  cxpedition  dans  le  Khorassan;  a la 

fin  de  maì  arriva  un  courricr  avec  la  nouvelle  quc  l'cnnemi  s’etait  mis 
en  marche  et  qu'on  avait  besoin  de  prompts  secours.,  Idem , p.  701 

3-4  Vide,  p.  134  supra 

5 Says  the  Sbajaratn'l-Atràk,  sSome  time  after  this,  his  (Tarm- 
ashirin’s)  cousin  Pooran  son  of  Dowar  Timur  who  was  not  a Musal- 
man  associated  with  certain  Mongols  (Mooghols)  who  had  not  yet 
been  convcrted  to  Islàm,  assembled  an  army  tn  Hubbeh,  and  in  the 
year  728  (1328  A.  D)  , in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Kust  at 
Koozi  Mendak,  put  Tarmashirin  (Toormch  Shere)  to  dcath;  and  hc 
was  buricd  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Samarqand.,  (Sh.  At.  p.  371). 

Whilc  the  abovc  account  of  Tarmashirin’s  death  is  corrcct,  thc 
date  is  wrong.  Certainly  Tarmashirin  was  not  killed  in  728  Hijra 
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bin  Tughluq  was  pcrfcctly  right  whcn,  as  Ibn  Battuja 
tclls  us,  hc  announced  the  dcath  of  Tarmashirm 
^nd  rcbukcd  thc  prctcndcr1  who  was  no  othcr  than 
thc  ncphew  of  Tamashlrln,  dcscribcd  by  ‘Isàml.  But 
ihc  gave  him  5000  tankas  in  token  of  his  own  regard 
for  Tarmashlrln.  Since  the  prctender  in  question  had 
hccome  commonly  known  as  Tarmashlrln,  as  is  cvidcntfrom 
che  allcgcd  rcport  of  thc  royal  physician2,  Ibn  BattQ^a  was 
tnclined  to  considcr  him  as  thc  real  Tarmashlrln.  Such 
nvas  the  pressure  of  rumours  which  impressed  him  in 
Shlràz3  too.  Since  Tarmashlrln*s  lcgcnd  with  all  its  portcnts 
had  bccomc  a bazaar  gossip  ‘Isàml  incorporatcd  it,  as  was 
his  wont,  in  his  F utùhi*  s-Salàfin.4, 

This  is  thc  truth  about  Tarmashlrln.  Isàml’s  account  of 
his  invasion  o£  India  with  a vicw  to  conquer  it  as  wcll 
~as  thc  report  about  the  abject  surrcndcr  of  cmpcror 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  sham  and  falsc.  Ibn 
Battùta’s  narrativc  has  clarified  thc  moot  points  about 
Tarmashlrln  by  supplying  a much-nccdcd  corrcctive  and  a 
missing  link  in  the  chronicles  of  Transoxiana,  Ghazna, 
Khuràsàn  and  India.  It  has  brought  into  rclicf  thc  fact 
»that  Tarmashlrln  was  an  intcrnational  figurc  diffcring 
complctcly  from  thc  Chingiz  Khànl  Mongol  invaders  who 
had  bccn  infidcls.  Whilc  they  wcrc  out  to  dcstroy  and 
devastate  India  and  to  conquer  it  from  cnd  to  cnd, 
Tarmashlrln  was  thc  first  cultured  Muslim  of  Mongol 
iincage  whosc  heart  throbbed  for  Islàm  and  who  felt  bound 
ipcrsonally  to  thc  Muslim  cmperor  of  India  by  tics  of 
common  interest  and  faith. 

Baranl  too  has  clarified  a moot  poinc  arising  out  o£ 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  Isàml.  Immediateiy  aftcr 
Tarmashlrln’s  return  from  India  the  latter  describes  thc 
Qaràchil  expedition  undcr  the  following  hcading — ‘Troops 
dcspatchcd  by  Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq 


(1328  A#  D.),  for  in  the  suinmer  of  73 } Hijra  (1333  A.  D.)  he  was 
seen  b y Ibn  Battuta  at  Buì^hàrà,  Two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Iudia  Ibn  Battùta  heard  of  Tarmashirin’s  mishaps.  Tarina>hìrin 
was  killed  approximately  in  1334-A.  D. 

1,  2,  3 Vide  tbe  Rehla  pp.  257-38. 
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Shali  to  Qarachll  ( Qaràchal ) with  the  intcntion  of  destroying 
thcm.1’  But  the  Qarachil  expedition  was  a corollary  of  the 
scill-born  Khurasan  expedicon,  described  in  the  Tàrìkb-i  Fìroz 
Shàhì  of  Ziyau’ddin  Baranl.  This  Khurasan  expedition  had 
entailed  lcvy  of  a huge  army  which  became  known  as  ‘Khurà- 
san  army'2.  Since  Tsàml  makes  no  mention  of  the  Khuràsàn 
cxpcdition  and  Khuràsàn  army,  it  becomes  easy  in  the  light 
of  BaranTs  narrative  of  the  same  to  spot  the  reason  behind 
this  omission.  It  lay  in  the  masquerade  of  Tarmashlrln‘s 
invasion  which  had  necessitated,  in  the  words  of  Tsàml,  a 
levy  of  500,000  cavalrymen’.  The  corresponding  figure 
of  570,000  given  by  Baranl,  marking  the  strength  of 
the  Khuràsàn  army  suggests  that  there  had  been  only 
one  levy  which  was  for  the  conquest  of  Khuràsàn — a 
fact  attested  by  the  contemporary  writer  Mlrkhurd3^ 
Tsàml  erroneously  put  ìt  down  as  the  levy  caused 
by  the  bogy  of  Tarmashlrln  and,  therefore,  omitted 
compleftely  the  episode  ot  the  Khuràsàn  expedition  and 
Khuràsàn  army.  And  he  has  been  followed  by  Yahya 
bin  Ahmad,4  by  Budàunl5  and  even  by  Hàjl  DablrG 
(Husàm  Khàn)  without  being  acknowledged.  Firishta7 
has  sounded  an  independent  note.  From  his  language 
it  is  evident  thatafcer  Tarmashhln’s  return,  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  began  to  make  preparations  forthe  conquest  of  the 
Il-Khànl  territories  of  Khuràsàn  and  Tràq.  He  began  to 
raise  a new  army,  subsequently  known  as  ‘Khuràsàn  army\ 
and  began  also  to  award  rich  gifts  to  the  Mongols,  visiting  liis 
court  from  the  Mongol  countries.  Baranl  repeatedly  complains 
against  the  emperor’s  lavishing  wealth  upon  these  Mongols.8 
But  the  emperor  did  so  with  a fixed  purpose  in  the  hope 
of  eliciting  information  about  the  enemy’s  countries.  In 
these  circumstances  it  emerges  like  a self-evident  truth  that 

1 That  is,  the  troops,  despatched  to  Qaràclul.  Videt 
Tsàmi — F*S  , verses  8,841-8,  884 

2 Baranì — T.  F.  B.,  pp.  4676-477 

3 S.  A,  M. — pp.  271-273  vide  p.  148  infra 

4 Yahya  bin  Ahmad — T.  M.  , p.  101 

c Budàuni — M.  T.  p.  227 

6 A.H.G.  , III,  P.  865 

7 T.  Fr,  (Bombay),  Vol.  I,  pp.  238-239 

8 Barani — T.F.,  pp.  476,  477,  499 
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Tarmashlrln’s  visic  had  something  to  do  with  the  Khuràsan 
expedition  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

On  reaching  Transoxiana,  Tarmàshlrìn  sent  his  son-in- 
law,  Amlr  Nauroz,1  with  a large  number  of  Mongol 
chieftains,  to  the  court  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  All  of 
thern  joined  the  Sultàn’s  army;  and  Amlr  Nauroz  remained 
in  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  service  until  the  latter’s  death 
near  Tatta  (1351)*  h wa s after  this  visit  of  his  that 
Tarmàshlrln  opened  Ghazna  to  direct  communications  and 
negotiations  with  Sultàn  Muhammad.  Ghazna  was  after- 
wards  made  a diplomatic  centre,  and  came  within  the 
Sultàn’s  sphere  of  influence,  as  he  frequently  sent  money 
to  the  Government  of  Ghazna,  and  almost  took  the  Qa^I  of 
Ghazna  into  his  pay,  a fact  which  Baranl repeatedly  deplores. 
It  is  to  the  friendly  relations  thus  established  between 
Muhammad  and  Tarmàshlrln  that  Ibn  Battuta  bears  so 
powerful  a testimony.  It  is,  again,  to  these  that  the 
Masàliku  l-Absàr  testifies.  It  records  on  the  authority  of 
Shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Bazzl,  that  Sultàn  Muhammad  sent  a 
present  of  three  lakhs  of  gold  tankas  to  Transexiana,  Shaikh 
Abù  Bakr  Bazzl  himself  being  one  of  the  bearers  of  the 
money. 

The  cumulative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  a friendly  alliance  between  Muhammad  and  Tarmàshlrln 
explodes  the  myth  of  the  latter’s  invasion  or  raid.2  In 
either  case  Muhammad  was  not  the  man  to  forget  or 
forgive  Tarmàshlrln.  He  would  have  waited  long  for 
his  revenge,  and  instead  of  meditating  an  invasion  of 
Khuràsàn  would  have  concerted  plans  for  the  destruction 
of  .Tarmàshlrln. 

No  foreign  conquest  was  possible  without  a large  army 
and  money  for  its  upkeep,  and  the  certainty  of  the 

1 Idem,  p.  533,  Bnram  (p.  533)  mentions  Amir  Nauroz  as 
Nauroz  Kargan 

2 Sir  Wolseley  Haig  (Cambridge  History  of  India,  III,  p.  143 
and  J.R.A  S.,  July  1922)  regards  ‘Tarmashirìn’s  invasion,  as  a raid. 
But  he  considers  the  account  of  his  invasion  of  India  with  a view 
to  conquer  it  and  o£  the  abject  surrender  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  as,  apocryphal.  ln  fact  he  rejects  this  acccount  as  well  as 
that  of  the  lattcr*s  atcempt  to  bribe  the  invader. 
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continuancc  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  country.  This 
turned  the  emperor’s  mind  towards  theDeccan,  which  of  ali 
parts  of  the  empire  was  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous. 
Of  this  he  had  had  a personal  experience.  The  merc  delay 
in  the  communication  of  news  from  Dehll,  while  he  was  in 
•charge  of  an  expcdition  in  Warangal,  had  led  to  a revolt 
in  the  army. 

One  of  the  factors  controlling  the  situation  in  the 
Dcccan  was  the  scarcity  of  the  Musalmans — a fact  which 
made  it  so  tempting  to  the  Hindu  rulers  to  revolt,  and  so 
difficult  for  the  emperor  of  Dehll  immediately  to  control 
the  situation  from  so  grcat  a distance.  At  the  slightcst 
outbreak  of  trouble  in  any  part  of  the  Deccan,  either  a 
capable  general  had  to  be  sent  from  Dehli  or  the  emperor 
himself  had  to  march  in  person  as  Sultàn  Qntjbu’ddin 
Mubarak  Shah  Khaljl  had  done.  Sulfàn  Muhammad’s 
desire  to  makc  Deoglr  a centre  of  Muslim  culture  and 
to  plant  there  a colonv  of  the  Musalmans  mentioned  by 
the  Siyaru  l-Auliyà1  had  probably  tliis  political  motive  behind 
it-  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  solvc  the  Deccan  problem. 

He  would  employ  the  saints  (mashaikh) the  disciples  of 

ShaiHi  Nizlmu’ddln  Auliyl  and  others — peacefully  to 
disseminatc  thc  teachings  of  Islam  in  the  south,  as  had 
hecn  done  with  retnarkable  results  in  northern  India  by 
their  prcdecessors — Shaikh  Muhamtnad  Bakhtiyar  Kakl, 
Shaìkh  Farldu’ddln  Ganj-i  Shakar,  Shaikh  ‘Allu’ddln  and 
Shaikh  Nizamu’ddln  Auliyl.  Each  had  become  a popular 
Ìdol  with  a large  following  of  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans. 
All  had  been  ot  great  service  in  spreading  the  culture  of 
Islam  and  in  fostering  the  growth  of  a better  feeling  between 
the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus.  This  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  objects  wìth  which  the  Sultln  endeavoured  to  choose 
a more  centrally  situated  capital.  Firishta  tells  us  that  the 
Sultan’s  wazlr  and  his  councillors  suggcsted  Ujjain2  as  a 
suitable  place,  but  he  himself  was  in  favour  of  Deoglr, 
which  was  re-christened  Daulatabld. 


1 Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak;  Siyartil-Aulìya , pp.  273-275. 

2 T.  Fr.  (Bombay,  1831)  vol.  I,  p.  24 2. 
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The  Masalikul-Absar  makes  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  transference  of  the  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  it1 2 
tells  us  that  the  empire  of  Dchll  had  two  capitals;3 
(i)  Dehli  and  (2)  Deoglr  or  Qubbatu’l-Islltn  (the  metropoiis 
of  Islam)  between  which  the  Sultàn  had  taken  care  to  place 
drums  at  every  posting  station.  Whenever  anvthing 
happened  in  a city  and  whenever  the  gates  of  a town  werc 
opened  or  closed  the  drums  were  beaten  in  rapid  succession 
from  posting  station  to  posting  station.  I11  this  manner  the 
Sultàn  knew  every  day  definitely  the  time  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  gates  ot  the  towns  lying  at  varying  distances. 

Gardner  Brown3  thinks  that  the  emperor  intended  to 
take  the  new  provinces  of  the  Deccan  under  his  personal 
rule,  because  Deoglr  was  more  centrally  situated  than  Dehll 
and  closer  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  Deccan  to  make  it 
into  a second  capital.  He  is  definitely  of  opinion  that  with 
the  accession  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  the  etnpire’s 
centre  o£  gravity  had  shifted  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  to  this  Brown  attributes  the  projected  change.  He 
suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  responsible  for  the  shifting 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  the  decttne  in  the  importance 
of  the  Punjàb,  which  apart  from  being  devastated  by  a 
hundred  years  o£  Mongol  raids  was,  so  it  is  reported, 
devastated  by  a great  flood.  That  the  Punjàb  had  been 
for  a hundred  years  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  north 
cannot  be  denied;  that  a great  flood  had  occurred  may  also 
be  conceded,  but  the  diminished  importance  of  the  Punjàb 
was  not  the  real  or  primary  cause  o£  the  so-called  trans- 
ference  o£  the  capital. 

Baranl4  tells  us  that  the  other  project  of  Sultan 
Muhammad,  the  carrying  out  of  which  brought  destruction 
to  the  capitai  city  and  misfortune  to  the  upper 
classest  as  well  as  decline  of  the  select  and  distinguished 
people , was  that  the  Sultàn  took  it  into  his  head  to  renamc 

1 ( a ) B.  N.,  MS.  5867,  F.  27.  ( b ) Notices  et  extraits  des 

Marwscrits  de  la  Bìhliotkèqne  du  Roi , pp.  210,  172. 

2 Vide  Appendices  Part  Two. 

3 (i)  A . U.  Migazine , 1925.  (ii)  Jourual,  U.  P.  Historical 
Society,  vol.  I,  pt.  II,  p.  13. 

4 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  473. 
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Dcogir,  Daulatabad,  Hc  desired  to  make  it  his  capitah 
becausc  it  was  comparatively  central  and  equidistant  (rom 
Dehli,  Gujarat,  Lakhnautl,  Satgàon,  Sonargaon,  X^hngana 
( Teling ),  Ma‘bar,  Dvàrasamudra  and  Kampila.  Without 
discussing  the  project  he  devastated  Dehli  so  much  that 
in  its  inhabited  areas,  inns  and  houses,  not  even  a cat  or 
dog  remained.1  All  the  dwellers,  with  their  families  and 
depcndants,  wivcs  and  children,  male  and  female  servants, 
were  forced  to  leave.  Many  people,  who  had  been  living 
in  their  homes  for  years,  and  had  been  attachcd  to  their 
forefathcrs*  houses  for  generations,  perished  in  the  long 
journey.  All  around  Deoglr,  the  infidel  land  of  old,  there 
sprang  up  on  all  sides  the  graveyards  o£  the  Musalmans. 
Although  the  Sultan  made  liberal  gifts,  both  at  the  time  of 
thcir  setting  out  for  Deoglr  and  on  their  arrival,  the  pcople 
were  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  and 
perished  in  ‘this  land  of  infidels\  Out  of  so  many 
cmigrants  only  a few  ever  returned.  From  that  day  the 
city  o£  Dehll,  which  had  hitherco  been  ‘the  envy  o£  the 
cities  of  the  world/  was  destroyed.  Although  thc  emperor 
biought  nobles  as  well  as  men  of  learning  and  distinction 
into  the  city  from  other  parts  and  made  theni  dwell  there, 
yet  even  by  this  importation  of  strangers  the  city  was  noc 
populated.  By  these  enormous  changes  and  alterations 
great  injury  was  donc  to  thc  empirc. 

Ziyà’uddin  Baranl2  distinctly  says  that  the  transfcrence 
of  the  capital  brought  about  the  destntction  of  tbe  upper 
cUsses . Ic  follows  that  the  common  people,  that  is,  the 
mass  of  the  Hindus,  were  not  affected  by  the  forced 
emigration  to  Deoglr.  Two  Sanskrit3  inscriptions  o£  the  years 
1327  and  1328  tend  to  confirm  this*  The  first  inscription 
of  the  Vikrama  year  1384  (a.d.  1327)  ‘records  the  founda- 
tion  of  a well  by  a Brahmin  of  the  name  of  Srldhara  ac 
the  village  of  Nadayana,  the  modern  Naraina,  in  New 
Dehll  area.  The  inscription  originally  consisted  of  cwcnty-one 
vcrses  inscribed  on  a piece  of  stone  measuring  eighteen 


1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp#  473-474. 

2 ldem%  p.  473. 

3 Catalogue  of  the  Delhi  Musettm  of  Archeeology , p.  29. 
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inchcs  in  width  and  thirtccn  inches  in  hcight.  A part  ©f 
thc  stonc  being  brokcn  somc  of  the  verses  are  missing, 
but  sixtcen  of  them  arc  yet  preserved.  The  fifth  verse 
expresses  approval  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  ruler  and 
as  thc  institutor  of  a ncw  era.  The  tcn1  verses  which 
follow  throw  light  on  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
thc  Hindus  of  Dehll  lived  under  the  Sultan  at  that  time. 

The  other  inscription2 3  of  the  year  1328  (Vikrama  year 
1384)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  thc  village  Sarban,- 
south  of  New  Delhi.  It  contains  a skctch  of  the 
history  of  Dehll  from  earliest  times  tiil  the  time  of  the 
inscription,  with  special  reference  to  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  the  ruling  Sultan.  It  testifies  to  the  prosperity 
of  a famiiy  of  Hindu  merchants,  dwelling  in  Agrotaka,  its 
principal  member  being  Shri  Sachadevan.  Two  of  his  most 
distinguished  descendants,  Khetaia  and  Paicuka,  sank  a 
wcll  in  memory  of  thcir  deceased  ancestors  and  for  ‘the 
continuation  of  their  race/ 

These  inscriptions  throw  a flood  of  light  on  thc  point  at 
ìssuc.  If  the  Hindus  had  been  persecuted  by  the  empcror  ; 
ìf  chey  had  been  forced,  one  and  all,  to  evacuatc  Dehll; 
and  if  Dehll  had  becn  ruined,  surely  no  Hindu,  evcn  in 
the  suburbs,  would  have  thoughc  of  raising  any  monument, 
far  lcss  of  sinking  a well,  to  the  memory  of  their 
dcpartcd  ancestors  and  for  the  continution  of  their 
racc.  The  memorialist  is  happy,  and  rejoices  in 
thc  opportunity  he  has  of  serving  his  co'reiigionists, 
quenching  their  thirst  and  administering  to  their  necds  by 
mcans  of  this  weil.  The  weli  was  accually  thrown  open 
to  the  use  of  the  Hindus,  who  enjoyed  and  admired  it.4 

1 l.e.  verses  6-16. 

2 Idem . 

3 The  inscription  has  Sarvala  or  Sarbala. 

4 Facts  militate  against  Prof.  N,  B.  Roy’s  remarks  (JIH» 
vol.  xx,  1941,  p.  170),  undermining  the  importance  o£  these 
inscriptions.  He  ignores  the  fact  thac  the  Brahmin  founder  of  the 
well  sings  the  praise  of  the  'holy  land  of  Hariyàna  where  Krishna 
walked  for  the  suppression  of  sin/  ‘In  that  holy  region'  says  the 
Brahmin  memorialist  4lics  the  city  of  Dilli*,  which  was  covered 
with  jewels,  ‘and  whence'  sin  had  becn  banished  through  the 
chanting  of  thc  Vedas.’  Vide  Appcndiccs,  Part  Two. 
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‘Thus’,  continues  the  inscription,  *exclaim  the  crowd  of 
waytarers  when  they  proceed  home,  aftcr  drinking  the  sweet 
clear  water  o£  this  wcll/  The  language  of  the  inscription 
connotes  that  the  memorialist  had  a long  pedigree,  and 
enjoyed  social  freedom  and  that  the  social  history  o£ 
the  Hindus  had  a continuicy  irrespective  of  the  changes 
in  the  government  of  Dchll.  It  also  appears  from 
the  inscription  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Hindus  of 
Dehll,  far  from  being  crushed,  as  is  generally  supposcd, 
enjoyed  peace  and  protection,  and  they  seeni  to  have  been 
favourably  inclined  to  the  emperor  ; at  least  they  did  not 
detest  him  like  Ziyau’ddln  Barani,  Tsaml  and  Mlrkhurd.1 
The  sccond  inscription  is  no  less  useful.  It  tells  us  that 
Hindu  merchants  lived  peacefully  and  prosperously  in  the 
Dehll  of  Sultan  Muhammad.  ‘Agrotaka’  is  mentioned  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  these  merchants.  ‘Agrotaka’,  probably 
connected  with  ‘Agarwàla*  as  the  Hindu  Bxniyas  of  Agra  are 
now  called,  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  Dehlì  where  the 
Hindu  merchants  then  lived. 

The  report  of  the  destruction  of  Dehll  coming  from 
Baranl  needs  careful  examination.  His  language,  though 
distinct  and  clear  enough  in  the  beginmng,  becomcs 
ambiguous  towards  the  end.  He  deplores  the  fate  of  the 
Muslim  emigrants  ìn  a language  which  has  been  taken  to 
mean  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  exile  of  the  natives, 
the  Hindus.  But  an  examination  of  Baranl’s  account,  word 
by  word,  WI11  show  that  nowhere  does  he  imply  the  exile 
of  the  Hindus.  He  is  naturally  aggrieved  at  the  sight  of 
the  destruction  of  special  Muslim  dwellings.  As  regards 
the  people  who  were  madc  to  go  to  Deoglr  he  uses  the  word 
mutawattinàn ,2  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Muslims  who  had  adopted  India  as  their  home.  That  he 
distinctly  means  the  Muslim  Dehll  or  Dehlì  of  the  Musal- 
mans  when  he  deplores  its  fate  appears  from  his  reference 
to  the  growth  of  its  population  for  ‘the  last  160  or  170 
years/  that  is,  since  the  Muslim  conquest.  Certainly 

1 That  is,  Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak,  author  of  the  Siyaru'U 
Aultyà . 

2 Literally  an  alien  who  is  naturali±ed  in  a given  country. 
Barani — T.F.  p.  474.  Elliot  (III,  239)  has  mistranslated  mntawattinàn 
a s natives. 
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thcrc  was  a populous  city  of  Dehll  cven  bcforc  the  Muslim 
conquest.  By  ignoring  the  population  of  Dehli  before  the 
Muslim  conquesc  Baranl  has  ignored  in  his  above  state- 
ment  the  Hindu  elemcnt.  The  same  is  true  of  ‘Isàmi.1  He 
regards  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  ‘a  scourge  sent  by 
God’  to  punish  the  Musalmans  of  Dehll  because  of  their 
corruption  and  unrighteousness.2 

That  the  Hindus  were  not  sent  at  all  to  Decglr 
is  clear  from  the  Siyarul-Atdiyà?  The  author,  who 
was  a contemporary  of  the  emperor  and  probably  an  eye- 
witness,  informs  us  that  while  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  was  sending  the  khalq 4 towards  Deoglr  and 
meditating  the  conquest  of  Khurasàn,  he  had  a special 
hall  constructed  in  Dehll.  There  a pulpit  was  placed. 
AIl  the  nobles  and  leading  men  of  Dehll  and  the  suburbs 
were  summoned  to  hear  the  emperor  deliver  a spcech 
encouraging  the  khalq  to  a 4j ìhad’  against  the  infidels.5 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  people  ( khaìq ),  who 
were  being  sent  to  Deoglr,  were  addressed  by  the  emperor 
and  induced  to  proceed  on  a ‘jihàd’  against  the  infidels. 
Obviously,  the  Hindus  of  Dehil  could  not  have  been  persua- 
ded  to  join  a ‘jihàd’  against  their  co-religionists  in  Deoglr. 
The  term  jihàd  is  used  in  a special  sense  to  connote  the 
peaceful  dissemination  of  Islàm,  as  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  incident  whicb,  according  to  the  Siyaru’l-Auliyà ,6 
occurred  about  the  same  time.  The  emperor  called  Shaikh 
Shamsu’ddln,7  a disciple  o£  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln  Aullyà, 

1 'Isàmi:  Futùhus-Salàtin , (Agra  edition)  verses  8461-8841. 
Vide  Appendices  at  the  end  of  PARi  TWO. 

2 Idem. 

3 Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak  : Styarul-Auliyà , p.  271. 

4 The  term  khlaq  used  here  as  elsewhere  in  contemporary 
literature,  signifies  Muslims.  When  the  Hindus  are  intended, 
the  term  khalàiq  is  used.  See  Matiùbu  t Tàlibion  MS.  2352,  Raza 
Library,  Rampur  ; Fs.  41-44. 

5 The  term  kuffàr  (infidels)  in  the  text  (S,  A.  p.  271)  signifies 
Hindus  and  does  not  apply  to  the  descendants  of  Chingiz  tChàn, 
irany  of  whom  had  already  embraced  Islàm. 

6 Sayyid  Muhammad  bin  Mabàrak,  S.A.,  p.  228. 

7 The  Matlàbu' t-JJàlibin  describes  bim  as  Maulanà  Shamsu’ddin 
Yahya,  a disciple  of  Shaikh  Nizàm'ud-din  Auliyà  and  teacher  o£  the 
whoie  city  (or  Dehli),  Matlubu  t-Tàlibtn,  I,  O.  MS.,  F.  92. 
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and  asked  whac  a man  o£  his  intelligence  was  doing  there. 
‘You/  said  the  Suljfan,  addressing  him,  ‘should  go  to 
Kashmlr1 2 *  and  preach  Islam  to  thc  idol-houses  there.*  He 
then  issued  an  ordcr  empowering  cercain  ofGcers  to  send 
Shamsu’ddln  to  Kashmlr.  Shamsu’ddln  returned  home  on 
the  plca  that  he  had  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure 
to  Kashmlr.  There,  in  reply  to  his  relations*  inquiry,  he 
said  to  them,  ‘I  saw  my  mascer,  Shaikh  Nigamu’ddln 
Auiiya,  in  a dream  ; he  calls  me — I go  hence  to  him. 
Where  can  they  (the  Suljjàn  and  his  ofHcers)  send  me  ?* 
On  the  morrow  Shaikh  Shamsu*ddln  fell  iil,  and  deveioped 
an  ulcer  on  his  chest,  which  was  operated  upon.  As  the 
emperor  heard  of  this  he  ordered  Shamsu’ddln  to  be  brought 
to  the  court  wich  a view  to  ascertaining  how  far  he  was 
really  disabled.  On  the  matter  being  ascertained  the  Shaikh 
was  allowed  to  return,  but  he  dicda  ìn  a £ew  days. 

The  story  o£  SiiaikH  Shamsu’ddln  throws  light  on  the 
purport  of  the  cmperor’s  reported  speech  in  Dehll,  Ic 
enables  us  to  understand  the  special  meaning  o£  the  ‘jihad’ 
preached  by  the  emperor.  He  did  not  mean  to  induce  the 
Muslitns  o£  Dehil  to  go  to  war  with  the  Hindus  of  thc 
Deccan,  since  there  was  no  cause  for  war,  but  he  meant 
some  of  thc  leading  Muslims  o£  Dehll,  the  atnirs,  the 
‘ulatnà  and  saints  to  establish  themselves  in  Deoglr.  That 
only  the  leading  Muslims  were  pressed  to  go  to  Deoglr,  and 
not  thc  rank  and  file,  is  evidenc  £rom  the  Matlùbu  i-Tàlibìn .a 
It  tells  us  that  in  the  days  when  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  was  forcing  the  leading  men  of  Dehli  to  Deoglr, 
Shaikh  Siràju’ddln  ‘Usmàn,  a disciple  o£  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddin 
Auliyà,  and  the  author*s  spiritual  guide  and  teachcr, 
escaped  to  Lakhnautl.  The  words  ‘leading  men  o£  Dehli* 
( bt4zurgàn-i  Dehli )4  used  with  regard  to  those  who  wcrc 


1 Islàm  had  not  bsen  introduced  into  Kashmir  as  yet.  Only  a 
few  years  before  Shàh  Mirza,  the  famous  adventurer  from  Swàt, 
who  became  in  1346  the  firsc  Muslim  king  o£  Kashmir,  had  entered 
the  service  o£  Sinha  Deva,  the  Hindii  ruier  of  Kashmir  at  that  time. 
(Tr.  F.  II,  pp.  647-648.) 

2 Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak:  Sìyarul-Attltyà,  pp.  225-228. 

3-4  Muhammad  Bulàq  — Matlùbu’t-Tàlibtn  MS.  2352,  Kaza 

Library,  Rampur,  F.  45. 
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forccd  to  lcave  Dchli  for  Dcoglr,  should  bc  notcd.  Almost 
the  same  expression  is  used  in  the  Arabic1  history  o£ 
Gujarat.  The  author,  borrowing  his  information  from 
Husam  Khàn,  tclls  us  that  on  rcsolving  to  make  Dcoglr  his 
capital  thc  cmperor  constructcd  inns  and  founded  villagcs 
at  cvery  stage  all  along  the  way  from  Dchll  to  Deoglr.  Hc 
thcn  ordcrcd  thc  outstanding  inhabitants  and  noblcs  ot 
Dchll  to  sct  out.  Hc  gavc  them  the  price  of  their  landcd 
property  as  wcll  as  provisions  and  allowancc  for  the  journey. 
With  thcm  he  himself  proceeded  to  Deoglr,  where  hc 
founded  at  the  foot  of  thc  fortress  a city  callcd  Daulatàbàd. 
He  made  it  the  metropolis  and  constructed  new  buildings 
in  it,  making  the  people2 3  dwell  there.  Dehll  was  evacuated 
cvcn  by  the  door-kcepcrs  ( bawwib ). 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  cotnmon  peoplc — the  masses 
or  the  Hindus — being  forced  to  leave  Dehll.  The  nobles 
and  people  of  note  are  expressly  mentioncd  as  being  the 
emigrants.  With  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Dehll  the 
word  'bdwwàb'  has  been  used  showing  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  was  carried.  'Bawwàb'  means  the  dnrbàn  or 
door-kcepcr.  It  follows  that  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy 
being  cmptied^  the  door-keepers  were  no  longcr  needed. 

The  scory  of  Shaikh  Fakhru’ddln  Zarràdl,  a disciple  of 
Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln  Auliyà,  related  in  the  Siyaru'l-Aulìyà ,* 
elucidatcs  the  point  still  further.  It  shows  us  thc  kind  o£ 
people  who  wcre  forced  to  leave  Dehll  for  Deogir,  Shaikh 
Fakhru*ddln  Zarràdl  being  one  o£  them.  Shortly  aftcr  his 
arrival  there,  the  Sliaikh  began  to  make  preparations  to 
retire  or  to  procccd  to  Mecca.  Kamàlu’ddln,  the  qàzl  of 
Deoglr,  warned  him  against  departing  without  the  Suljàn’s 
orders.  Hc  told  hitn  that  the  Sul£àn  armed  at  making 
Dcoglr  a prosperous  and  renowncd  city  of  thc  worid,  and 
desired  the  ‘ulamà,  the  mashàikh,  and  the  nobles  to  make 
their  homes  there.  But  the  Shaikh  turned  a deaf  car  to 
thc  warning,  and  left  for  Mecca. 

1 A.  H.  G.,  vol.  III,  p.  863 

2 Le . the  outstanding  inhabitants  and  nobles  o£  Dehli. 

3 Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak;  Siyaru'l-Auliya,  pp.  263,  271-275 
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‘Isaml  who  is  the  next  contemporary  writer  says:! 

•Since  the  emperor  was  suspicious  of  the  (Muslim1) 
population  of  the  city  and  had  poison-like  bitter  feelings 
which  he  had  concealed  for  a long  time  he  came  out 
cventually  in  his  true  colour  of  injustice  and  tyranny 
behaving  like  Zahhak  and  killed  many  of  them.  When 
he  found  that  it  did  not  result  in  lessening  their  strength 
he  evolved  a mischievous  plan  secretly  in  order  to 
dcstroy  the  city  in  a month’s  time.  Accordingly  it  was 
announced  that  whoever  was  loyal  to  the  emperor  should 
vacate  the  city  immediately  and  move  in  the  direction 
of  Maharashtra,  that  he  who  obeyed  the  royal  order 
would  receive  much  gold  from  the  emperor;  whereas  he 
who  failed  to  carry  out  the  order  would  have  his  head 
cut  off  with  the  sword  and  his  wealth  confìscated. 

‘This  order  came  likc  a fire  blowing  the  city  in 
flames  and  compelling  all  the  people  ( kbalq 54 ) to 
leave  their  houses.  They  wept  on  leaving  behind  their 
dear  ancestral  homes.  Women3,  who  had  been  in  purda 
and  had  never  seen  the  sun  outside,  had  been  m 
seclusion  in  their  houses,  had  not  seen  the  gateway  and 
did  not  know  the  way  from  the  portico  to  the  gate,  as 
wcll  as  many  of  the  pious  saints  wlio  had  retired  into 
secluded  and  peaceful  quarters  and  were  indifferent  to 
thc  threats  of  the  kotwàl,  were  dragged  out  of  their 
houses,  the  police  puliing  them  by  their  hair  and  in- 
flicting  on  them  tortures  and  afflictions.  The  class  of 
saints,  who  had  been  living  in  dark  hovels  away  from 
the  din  of  the  world  and  were  so  indifferent  to  this 
world  that  they  did  not  bother  to  choose  between  a 
kid  and  a camel,  the  gallows  and  pearls  being  equal  in 
thcir  eyes — ail  these  people,  terrorized  by  the  poiice, 

X F.  S.  verse  8461.  C/.  p.  159,  infra  footnote  2 

2 Here  as  elsewhere  Isàmi  uses  the  term  kbalq  (literally  people) 
for  the  Muslims  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  Hindus.  This  meaning  of 
khalg  finds  confirmation  in  the  Siyaru’l-Anliya  (p,  271),  in  other 
books  as  weli  as  in  the  Tarikh-t  F'troz  Shabi  of  Baranì  (p.  467) 
and  the  Rehla  o£  Ibn  Battùta  which  has  the  synonym  an-nàs^ 
(G.O.S.,  pp,  94,  12  and  footnote  3). 

3 That  is,  Musltm  women. 
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came  out  of  the  city.  ln  this  way  they  walked  with 
loud  lamentations  like  a person  to  be  buried  alive. 
Evcry  stage  of  their  journey  turned  into  a graveyard; 
none  but  the  dead  were  to  be  seen  at  every  halting 
station.  Those  of  the  men  and  women  who  survived 
brooded  over  the  loss  of  their  homes  in  accordance  with 
the  hadìs  “love  o£  home  is  a parc  of  one’s  religion/* 

‘An  old  man  who  was  one  of  my  ancestors  and 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  city  was  one  among  these 
emigrants.  That  enlightened  old  man  of  ninety  lived 
in  secluded  retirement  of  his  house;  he  had  distiibuted 
among  his  sons  the  villages  of  his  ancestral  estate.  In 
the  house  there  was  a balcony  which  served  him  as  his 
retreat;  there  he  performed  his  devotional  exercises  to 
the  extent  of  fasting  in  the  day  and  standing  at  prayers 
in  the  night.  He  borc  the  name  o£  ‘Aizzu’ddln.  The 
royal  scrvants  dragged  him  out  o£  the  c.ity;  and  sitting 
in  a litter  he  reached  Tilpat  where  some  of  those  who 
enjoyed  access  to  him  removed  the  cover  of  the  littcr. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  himself  at  a strange  place 
surrounded  by  thick  vvoods,  animals  and  wastes.  He 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  his  sweet  home  again  and 
heaved  a sigh  and  died.  His  death  was  mourned  by 
all.  Wailings  and  lamentations  broke  out  in  every 
direction ; and  men  as  well  as  women  fell  to  lacerating 
their  faces  and  pulling  their  hair.  Eventually  in  the 
manner  o£  spiritualists  they  gave  him  due  burial.  I was 
also  in  the  company  of  that  benevolent  old  man.  I saw 
that  a crowd  of  people  were  struck  with  sorrow  and 
remained  in  this  state  for  three  days  and  nights.  The 
third  day  they  packed  off  in  caravans  and  parties  per- 
forming  the  irksome  journey — treading  over  the  iron- 
like  hot  soil  under  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  had 
hardly  ever  walked  round  a garden  were  compelled  to 
travcl  over  strange  parts  o£  the  councry;  and  every- 
one  old  or  young,  man  or  woman  had  to  quit  his  or 
hcr  home  and  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a journey  through 
wildernesses.  As  a result,  many  a delicate  person 
expired  on  the  way  like  the  pilgtims  of  Mecca  expiring 
en  route . Thc  babies,  sucklcd  hitherto  on  thc  breasct 
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died  for  wanc  of  niilk;  and  che  adulcs,  unable  to  obtain 
water,  died  of  thirst.  In  thc  course  o£  that  journey  I 
witnesscd  that  many  a fairy-like  person  lay  on  beds  o£ 
thorns,  and  che  beauties  who  had  had  no  conception  at  all 
of  the  burning  sun  treaded  the  scorching  earth,  tying 
their  fect  with  rags  which  thcy  stooped  frequently  co  sec 
right  or  to  re-tic  on  the  way.  Some  I saw  were  walking 
barc-footed  and  their  bleeding  feec  painted  the  road 
like  an  idol-house.  Those  beautiful  faces  which  had 
never  cxhibited  a yellowish  colour  except  when  painted 
with  sandal-wood  had  turned  yellow  and  dark  under 
the  layers  of  thick  dust  arising  from  the  roads.  The 
eyes  which  had  never  beheld  anything  beyond  a garden 
were  now  practically  blindcd  with  dust.  And  the  feet 
which  had  never  troddcn  anywhere  except  on  the  roses 
in  a garden  had  to  walk  the  uneven  rough  earth  of  the 
desert;  they  developed  boils  and  were  pierced  with 
thorns.  Ouc  of  that  caravan  trudging  their  way  ìn 
grcat  hardships  only  one-centh  reached  Daulatabad. 

4Six  caravans  had  been  formed  of  all  the  kbalq 
whom  the  emperor  supplied  neither  provisions  nor  con- 
veyance.  All  those  six  caravans  were  driven  ouc  o£ 
the  city  in  succession  and  with  coercion  and  cruelty, 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  justice  and  goodness. 
Such  a chickly  populated  city  he  destroyed.  For  this 
destruction,  I wonder  how  he  will  account  to  God  on 
the  Day  of  Judgmenc.  When  not  a single  man  from 
among  the  juriscs  of  high  calibre  remained  in  that  city, 
their  quarcers  were  shuc  and  the  gates  werc  walled  up. 
The  city  then  iooked  like  a paradise  bereft  of  houris  and 
the  doors  of  the  magnificent  buildings  in  it  werc  closed. 
All  the  houses  werc  reduced  into  abodes  of  demons 
and  the  city  was  sec  on  fire.  Wailings  arose  from  the 
walls  and  doors  ; the  city  was  evacuated  completely. 

‘After  sometime  I heard  thacthe  accursed  emperor 
and  tyrant  took  it  into  his  head  to  re-people  thc  cicy 
and  inade  the  rural  inhabicancs1  from  thc  country-side 

x It  appears  that  sotne  Hitidus  were  brought  over  from  the 
country-side  and  installed  in  those  quarters  o£  the  city  which 
had  becn  previously  occupied  by  the  Musaimans. 
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parganas  comc  ovcr  and  sctcle  thcrc.  Many  villagers 
from  cvcry  country-side  hc  brought  in,  but  this  was 
no  bcttcr  than  rcplacing  flowcrs  by  cactus.  This 
meant  that  nightingales1  and  parrots2  wcrc  cjcctcd  and 
in  thcir  place  wcrc  installed  crows8  and  ravcns.41 

‘I  do  not  know  why  thc  etnperor  suddenly  bccame 
suspicious5  of  that  sct  of  innocent  pcoplc,6  so  much  so 
that  hc  uprootcd  thc  foundations  which  had  been 
laid  by  thcir  ancestors,  and  hc  is  still  aftcr  dcstroying 
thcir  offspring.  His  heart  mclts  ncithcr  for  a child 
nor  for  an  old  man;  ncithcr  a man  of  wealth  nor  an 
indigcnt  pcrson  is  safe  at  his  hands.  If  Zahhak7-  had 
practised  outrages  hc  is  universally  curscd  and  is  held 
m opprobrium.  But  if  he  werc  alive  to-day  he  would 
havc  bccn  looked  up  to  by  all  as  a considcrate  ruler. 
It  is  said  that  he  uscd  to  kill  two  persons  daily;  and 
taking  their  brains  out  hc  fcd  thc  snakcs  with  which 
hc  had  been  afflicted  in  thc  hope  that  thesc  snakcs 
might  go  to  sleep  and  hc  might  be  relieved  of  their 
sting.  This  was  thc  trouble  Zahhàk  was  creating 
in  Babylonia.  But  Zahhàk  belicvcd  in  no  religion 
and  had  no  conscience  ; hc  was  Indignation  and 
Malice  personified.  He  was  one  of  thc  followers  of 
Satan  frorn  whom  he  had  drawn  inspiration  in  framing 
his  rules  and  rcgulations  in  all.  But  look  at  the 
liorriblc  statc  of  things  in  our  timcs,  for  our  rulcr  has 
got  his  peculiar  ways  to  pursuc.  Ncithcr  Sacan  admits 
him  as  his  foliower,  nor  has  Satan  kissed  his  shouldcrs, 
nor  has  anyone  in  thc  world  prcscribed  for  him  thc 
consuming  of  human  brains  as  a rcmedy  and  medicinc, 
nor  is  his  religion  idcntical  with  that  of  Zahhàk.  Why 
thcn  havc  outragcs  on  his  part  surpasscd  those  of 
Zahhàk?  Such  atrocitics  and  outrages  and  so  many 
crueities  as  Zahhàk  did  not  commit  in  thc  coursc  of  a 


i-i  l.et  the  ‘uiamà  aod  sufi  saints 

3*4  These  words  are  used  b y Isàmi  for  the  Hindus. 

5-6  Compare  footnote  i,  on  page  152  supra. 

7 ^ahhàk  was  the  name  of  a king  of  ancient  Iràn.  He  was 
noted  for  his  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
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thousand  ycars  our  king  has  committed  in  a shorc  while* 
If  thc  accursed  Zahhàk  was  directcd  by  Satan  into 
killing  two  persons  a day,  our  king  kills  thousands 
cvery  now  and  then  without  rhyme  or  reason  out  o£ 
sheer  tyranny.  I£  Zahhàk  shed  the  blood  o£  the 
miscreants  and  riffraft  of  Babylonia,  this  emperor  has 
made  all  the  saints  of  the  country  flee.  Had  the  chiefs1 
( khalq ) o£  Dehll  not  acknowledged  him  as  king  and  had 
they  not  made  their  submission  to  him  they  would  not 
have  fallen  into  troubles  and  would  not  have  been 
entrapped  in  the  net  of  tyranny.  A set  of  the  chiefs 
( khalq ) who  entrusted  their  country  to  such  a tyrant- 
ruler  deserved  such  a severe  punishment. 

‘Should  the  Muslims  ( khalq  ) of  this  country 
co-operate  in  raising  insurrections,  no  wonder  they 
might  easily  remove  this  tyrant  and  kill  him,  for  he  ìs 
a danger  to  the  cause  of  Islàm  (dìn). 

‘That  capital  city  which  had  survived  till  recently 
as  a monument  of  the  kings  of  old,  the  lanes  of  which 
had  been  cleansed  morning  and  evening  by  the  angels’ 
wings;  that  capital-city  which  had  been  kept  in  good 
ordcr  by  every  king  and  had  been  highly  praised  in  all 
circles  and  in  which  the  famous  great  kings  had 
constructed  a mosque  like  that  of  Mecca  containing  a 
minaret  standing  upright2  like  the  Sidra  tree  in  paradise 
and  in  which  Sultàn  Shamsu’ddln  had  built  a reservoir 
whose  crystal-like  water  outshone  the  beams  of  the  sun; 
that  capital-city  whose  handsome  buildings  erected  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before  looked  as  if  they  were 
constructed  to-day  and  were  provided  with  delightfui 
windows  set  off  by  the  fairy-faced  girls;  that  capital-city 
which  possessed  many  buildings  facing  north,  constructed 
by  thc  previous  kings  during  their  respective  reigns; 
that  capital-city  which  enjoyed  Ìdeal  weather  all  the  year 
round  and  was  embellished  with  gardcns  surpassing 
the  garden  of  paradise;  that  capital-city  in  which  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  live  in  succession  were 

1 That  is,  the  Turkish  amirs  and  the  ‘ulamà. 

2 1.  e.  the  Qutub  minàr. 
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so  good  that  one  would  like  to  call  thcm  angcls  and 
houris  and  who  werc  talkcd  about  throughout  the  world 
and  by  virtuc  o£  whose  feet  thc  univcrse  acquired 
stability;  that  capital-city  which  had  produced  many 
eminent  scholars  and  great  jurists,  distinguished  in  all 
branches  o£  science  and  to  whom  all  problems  o£  great 
importance  were  referred  for  solution;  that  capital-city 
whose  jurists  were  referred  to  by  the  muftis  o£  Bukhàrà 
and  Samarqand  £or  a proper  fatwa  and  £or  the  solution 
o£  any  difficulty  that  they  confronted;  that  capital-city 
where  lived  the  past  masters  o£  all  trades  as  well  as 
technicians,  well-versed  in  all  kinds  o£  crafts— such  a 
city  now  suffered  from  the  blows  o£  autumn  and  its  li£e 
and  grandeur  declined.  Such  a city  was  struck  suddenly 
with  deadly  blows  by  the  emperor  who  stripped  it  o£ 
the  ecclesiastics1  as  well  as  o£  the  laymen2.  Ic  looked 
as  i£  the  garden  o£  paradise  was  bereft  o£  the 
houris  and  the  palaces3 *  were  reduced  to  abodes  o£ 
demons. 

Tnstead  o£  the  hospitable  people  ( mardum  nawàzf 
who  once  lived  in  that  city,  impure  demons5 *  are 
seen  in  every  part  o£  it.  When  this  city  has  become 
from  end  to  end  a city  o£  the  Hindus  ( Deogtr e)  why 
are  the  Muslims  ( khalq ) going  to  Deoglr? 

‘For  a whole  month  the  gates  o£  the  city  have 
remained  closed;  in  that  city  there  are  but  sickly  dogs. 
Then  the  emperor  ordered  that  another  set  o£  people 
( khalq-e ) be  brought  from  the  villages  and  installed  in 
that  auspicious  city,  thatthe  demons  be  given  the  places 
o£  houris,  that  the  nightingales  be  replaced  by  owls  and 
that  the  nests  o£  partridges  be  given  away  to  the 
ravens*.7 

2,  7.  e9  the  ‘ulamà  and  their  followers. 

3 7.  e . the  ‘ularrà's  quarters 

4 1.  e.  the  Muslims 

5 /•  e.  the  Hindus 

-6  Literally  Deoglr  means  a stronghohl  o£  the  Hindu^gods 

7 Le.  the  Hindus 
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As  thcir  total  grouping  into  six  caravans1 *  indicates,  thc 
nunibcr  o£  the  migrants  from  Dchll  to  Daulatabad  could 
not  havc  bcen  vcry  large.  If  each  caravan  comprised  two 
hundred  persons,  thc  strength  of  the  six  caravans  amounted 
to  one  thpusand  and  two  hundred,  as  is  notified  by  a 
tlirecting-post3  testifying  to  the  local  tradition,  erccted  at  the 
entrance  o£  rhe  conc-shaped  hill  fort  of  Daulatabad,  saying; 
•Hcre  came  1,200  saints/  It  follows  that  ‘Isàml  has 
magnified  into  a mass  move  of  unparalleled  magnitude  what 
was  really  a moderate  trek.  Disgusced  with  the  discomforts 
and  dislocation  of  life  that  the  trek  had  entailed,  he 
becamc  highly  indignant  and  emotional.  No  less  so  was 
Ibn  Bat&ufca  when  seven  ycars  later  he  came  to  Dehll  and 
heard  a similar  tale.  He  says  : 

•One  of  the  most  serious  reprehensions  against  the 
Sultan  is  that  he  forced  the  inhabitants  o£  Dehll  into 
exile.  The  cause  of  it  was  this.  They  used  to  wrire 
lctters  containing  abuses  and  scandals,  and  they  would 
seal  the  letters  writing  on  the  cover — ‘By  the  head  o£ 
His  Majesty  none  except  he  should  read  the  letter’. 
These  letters  they  used  to  throw  into  the  council-hall 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  When  he  tore  thcm  open, 
he  found  abuses  and  scandals  in  the  contents.  So  hc 
resolved  to  lay  Dehll  waste.  He  bought  the  houses 
and  dwellings  from  all  the  inhabitants  o£  Dehll  and 
paid  the  price  for  them.  Then  he  ordered  the  inhabi- 
tants  to  leave  Dehll  and  move  on  to  Daulatàbàd,  but 
they  rcfused  to  do  so.  Thereupon  his  cricr  went  forth 
proclaiming  that  no  one  should  remain  in  Dehll  after 
three  days.  As  a result,  most  of  the  people  went  away  ; 
but  some  concealed  themselves  in  their  houses.  The 
Sultàn  ordered  a search  for  those  who  still 

1 F.  S.  verse  8528.  Also  see  p.  155  sufra 

This  is  just  the  number  o£  caravans  ir.to  which  the  Muslim  nobles 
and  their  families  and  the  escort  o£  the  ‘ulamà  and  saints  could  have 
been  grouped.  The  six  caravans  specified  by  ‘Isàmi  could  not 
include  the  Hindu  population  o£  Dehli.  The  number  of  caravans; 
should  have  swelled  to  at  least  sixty  i£  the  Hindus  were  included. 

% In  1938  I went  to  the  Deccan  and  visted  the  Daulatàbàd- 
Ellora  rcgion.  On  taking  the  road  to  the  Daulatàbàd  £ort  I noticed 
this  dÌrecting-post  of  the  Hyderabad  State. 
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lingcrcd  ; and  in  the  lancs  of  thc  city  his  slavcs  lighted 
upon  two  men — one  being  a cripple  and  the  other  a 
blind  man.  Both  wcre  brought  to  the  court  and  the 
Sultan  ordcred  the  cripple  to  be  thrown  up  in  thc  air  by 
mcans  of  the  ballista  and  the  blind  man  to  be  dragged 
from  Dehll  to  Daulatabàd  — a distance  of  forty  days* 
journey.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  on  the  way,  ai  d only 
a leg  of  his  reached  Daulatàbad.  When  the  Sultàn 
had  done  that,  all  the  inhabitants  came  out  leaving 
behind  their  property  and  baggage,  and  the  city  was 
reduced  to  a desert.  I was  informed  on  reliable  autho- 
rity  that  in  the  night  the  Sultàn  mounted  the  roof  of 
his  palace  and  looked  round  Dehll.  When  neither  a 
light  nor  even  a smokc  or  a lamp  came  into  sight  he 
rcmarked,  ‘Now,  my  heart  is  pleased  and  my  soul  is  at 
rest.  Then  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  provin- 
ces  to  repair  to  Dehll  and  to  re-people  ic.  As  a result, 
those  provinces  were  destroyed,  but  Dehll  was  not  re- 
peopled  on  account  of  its  vastness  and  immensity/1 

Both  the  versions  read  like  a tale  of  sorrows  and  have 
much  in  common.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  common  measure  in  both  is  ‘suspicion* — a tcrm 
used  vaguely  by  ‘Isàml  in  the  opening  verse.3  Surely  the 
cmperor  could  not  have  become  supicious  of  all  the  people, 
in  which  case  his  empire  would  have  liquidated  and  he 
would  have  been  deposed  and  killed  bcfore  long.  In  fact,  he 
became  suspicious  of  a group  of  people  only,  namely  the 
‘ulamà,  saints  or  mashàikh  because  of  his  psychological 
differences  with  them.  Thus  he  was  at  war3  with  some 
Muslim  elements;  and  Ibn  Battutja’s  account  of  Muslim 
bloodshed4  and  the  executions  of  the  ‘ulamà5  under 
his  orders  is  of  a piece  with  his  version  of  the  devasta- 
tion  of  Dehlì,  which  reads  like  a gist  of  the  first 
twenty  vcrses  from  ‘Isàmi’s  above-mentioned  account  of 

1 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  94 

2.  F.  S.  verse  8461.  Vide  p,  152  supra 

3 The  Rehla(G . O.  S.)  pp.  xxi-xxiv  Introduction 

4 Idem , pp.  83-93 

5 Ihid. 
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*Suljan  Muhammad’s  oppressions  in  the  city  of  Dehli* 
In  these  verses  the  poec  impresses  upon  the  reader  the 
Islamic  ideas  abouc  womanhood  in  purdah,1 2  piety  in 
scclusion,3  graveyard8  and  home4  and  drives  home  the 
fact  thac  the  victims  of  the  royal  orders  for  exile  and 
migration  werc  Musalmans.  Similar  ideas  are  conveyed 
through  the  next  forty-four5  verses,  describing  (i)  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  saint  Afizzu’ddln6  and  (ii)  the  peculiar 
discomfort  and  restlessness  of  the  purdah-guarded  ladies7- 
in  the  caravans*  The  remaining  sixty-seven  verses  confirm 
the  abovc  conclusion.  No  less  confiruiatory  is  Ibn  Battufca’s 
story  of  the  scandalous  letters.  Were  these  letters  written 
by  the  Hindus  ? Or  by  the  Hindus  and  Musalmans 
jointly  r?  The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  must  be 
in  the  negative,  for  Persian,  which  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  emperor  could  be  approached  formally 
and  effcctively,  was  not  familiar  among  the  Hindus.  And 
the  drafting  of  letters  to  the  emperor  was  an  art  which  was 
not  known  even  to  the  averagc  Musalman.  That  art  was 
the  speciality  of  the  ‘ulaina  and  che  mashaikh  and  of  some 
Muslim  nobles.  Their  typical  correspondence  is  preserved 
in  the  Inshà-i  Màhm 8 of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Màhrù.  A glance 
at  any  of  the  letters  ìn  it  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
Hindus  were  completely  out  of  the  picture.  Moreover, 
the  preferential  treatment  that  the  emperor  is  known  to 
have  extended  to  the  Hindus  and  the  curses  that  ‘Isami 
heaped  upon  the  latter  on  that  account  must  have  made 
the  joint  drafting  of  the  said  letters  an  iinpossibility  ; the 
Hindus  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  ‘ulamà’s  confidence  to 
that  extent. 


1 F.  S.  verscs  8472-8475 

2 Idem  verses  8476-8478  V Agra  and  Madras  editions  com- 

3 Idem , verse  8480  * pared 

4 Idem , verse  8481.  This  verse  contains  a direct  reference  to 
the  hadls  which  is  also  a famous  Arab  saying : Hubbul  watan  minal 
jmàn  (Love  o£  home  is  a part  o£  religion) 

5 ldem>  verses  8483-8524 

6 ldemt  verses  8482-8516  V Agra  and  Madras  editlons  com- 

7 ldem9  verses  8528-8595  J pared 

8 Vide  p.  81  supra 
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Anothcr  fcature  that  strikcs  thc  cyc  on  rcading  thc 
abovc  vcrsions  o£  ‘Isaml  and  Ibn  Bal&ùfca  is  that  both  arc 
fundamcntally  from  thc  same  source,  though  somc  o£  thc 
scencs  in  each  arc  diffcrently  set.  For  instance,  the  ‘conflag- 
ration*  in  thc  city  o£  Delill  is  differcntly  set  in  each. 
According  to  4IsamI  a destructive  firc  brokc  out  in  thc 
city  to  complete  the  ruin  undcr  the  ordcrs  o£  thc  cmperor. 
According  to  Ibn  Battjuta  the  empcror  was  pleased  whcn, 
on  mounting  the  roo£  o£  his  palacc,  he  saw  no  trace  o£  fire 
and  light  in  any  house.  Thcn  Ibn  Battuta’s  story  o£  the 
cripple  and  the  blind  man  is  a development,  arising  £rom  thc 
cxaggerated  reports  o£  the  hardships  to  which  ‘Isaml’s 
grandfathcr  Ahzzu’ddln  was  believed  to  have  been 
subjected. 

An  instance  o£  similarly  exaggerated  rcports  is  also 
found  in  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  which  was  written  a 
hundred  ycars  after  the  event,  the  author  using  ‘Isàml’s 
Futùhu  s-Salàtìn  as  his  authority  wichout  acknowledging  ic. 
In  his  narrative  o£  1328-29/729  he  says:. 

‘Then  his  (Suljan  Muhammad’s)  order — which  in 
firmness  was  similar  to  that  o£  Destiny — was  issued 
that  all  the  inhabitants  o£  Dehll  and  suburbs  bc  expclled 
to  Daulatàbàd  in  the  £orm  o£  a caravan.  The  houses 
belonging  to  the  city  people  wcre  to  be  purchased  and 
the  pnce  paid  in  cash  from  the  treasury.  Under  this 
royal  order  all  the  inhabitants  o£  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  were  scnt  to  Daulatàbàd.  The  city  o£  Dchll 
became  so  empcy  that  the  gates  rcmained  closed  for 
several  days,  and  even  the  crying  o£  dogs  and  cats  could 
not  bc  heard  £rom  inside  the  city.  Some  rowdies  and 
the  masses  who  had  remained  in  the  city  used  to  take 
out  from  the  vacant  houses  the  movables  and  misap- 
propriate  them.  Afterwards  orders  were  issued  that  thc 
4ulamà  and  chief  sufis  ( mashàikh ) o£  prominent  and  big 
towns  £rom  all  directions  be  brought  andgiven  dwellings 
in  thc  city  (o£  Daulatàbàd).  To  all  o£  them  the  govern- 
ment  gave  presents  and  allowances,  and  the  whole  o£ 
Daulatàbàd  became  flourishing  and  populatcd.** 

I T.  M.  (Bib.  Ind,)  p. 
x x 
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Thc  first  half  ot  thc  above  piece,  which  the  author  has 
givcncarlier  under  chc  ycar  1326-27/727,  runs  as  follows: 

*At  a distance  of  every  two  miles  ( krosb ) along 
the  ‘road  from  Dehll  to  Daulatabad  he  (Sultjàn 
Muhammad)  constructed  stations  ( dhàwa ) and  trans- 
formed  the  whoie  uninhabited  area  into  a habitation* 
To  the  pcople  in  those  regions  he  gave  lands  to  dwell 
in;  and  the  income  of  those  lands  was  to  be  absorbed  as 
their  salaries.  And  they  had  to  give  conveyance  to  the 
royal  messengers  up  to  the  boundary  of  their  respective 
dwellings.  And  in  every  region  he  built  a palace  and 
secluded  quarters  for  worship  with  a saint  in  charge  of 
cach;  and  hc  fixed  special  sums  to  be  defrayed,  provid- 
ing  every  body  who  arrived  with  free  board,  cool  drinks 
and  betels  and  lodge.  And  hc  plantcd  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  the  remains  o£  which  are  traccable 
cven  today;  and  he  named  Dcoglr  Daulatàbàd  and  made 
it  his  capital. 

‘He  shifte'd  his  mother  Makhduma-i  Jahàn 
with  the  entirc  household  of  the  amirs,  maliks  and 
men  o£  outstanding  position,  nobles,  courtiers  and 
slaves,  together  with  elephants,  horses,  treasures  and 
the  royal  hidden  wealth. 

‘After  the  arrival  of  the  Mayìdùma-i  Jahàn  he 
summoned  to  Daulatàbàd  all  the  sayyids,  mashàikh, 
‘ulama  and  grandees  of  Dehll.  All  of  them  moved  to 
that  place  and  had  the  honour  of  prcsenting  themselves 
to  His  Majesty  ; and  their  allowances  and  gratuities 
were  raised  to  double  the  amounts.  Moreover,  they 
reccived  special  allowances  to  build  houses  (for  them- 
sclves).  All  of  them  lived  in  happiness.’1 
On  the  basis  of  these  truncated  pieces  given  at  two 
places  in  the  Tàrtkb-i  Mubaràk  Shàbì , it  has  been  surmised 
that  thc  exodus  to  the  souch  was  effected  by  two  stages. 
Thc  first  step  taken  by  the  emperor,  on  choosing  Deoglr  as 
thc  sitc  of  his  new  capital  in  1326-27/727,  was  to  make 
adequate  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  journey  and 
oviding  the  amenities  for  tlie  travellers.  Then  he  sct  out 

1 T.  M.  (Bib.  Ind.)  pp.  98-99 
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personally  under  a special  escort  oE  the  nobles,  ‘ulamà  and 
mashàikh,  togethcr  with  his  family  and  the  Makhdùma-i 
Jahàn.  Thc  second  step  was  taken  (hypothetically1  in 
1328/729)  when  a fresh  summons  was  issued  for  more 
of  thc  sayyids,  saints  and  ‘ulamà  and  umarà  (nobles)  o£ 
Dehll  to  proceed  to  Daulatàbàd.  While  the  first  shift  was 
pleasant,  happy  and  prospcrous,  the  second  proved  extremely 
irksome  and  lcft  behind  unending  bitternesses  according  to 
the  Tàrìkb-i  Mubarak  Shàhì.  But  ìts  choice  of  the  year 
1328/729  for  the  second  stage  ot  the  exodus  is  seriously 
misleading,  £or  in  that  year  according  to  all  accounts  the 
empcror’s  hands  were  tied  on  account  o£  the  trouble  that 
Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu  Khàn  had  raiscd  in  Sind  and  Multàn. 
On  his  rcturn  from  Multàn  thc  emperor  lived  in  Dchll  for 
two  years.  Whilc  his  amirs  and  maliks  and  the  army 
rcmained  in  Dchll,  thcir  familics  werc  in  Daulatàbàd. 
This  is  the  information  given  vaguely  by  Baranl2  whosc 
meaning  is  clcarly  brought  out  by  Yahya  bin  Ahmad  in  the 
following  words : Sultan  az  ànjà  ba  dàru*I-Mulk  Dehlì 
muràjalat  farmud 3 (thc  cmperor  returned  from  Multàn  to 
thc  capital  Dchll).  This  shows  that  Dchll  was  still  the 
capital.  And  with  Daulatàbàd  as  the  second  capital,  the 
empcror  movcd  bctwcen  his  two  capitals  as  need  arose. 
Such  bcing  the  nced  in  1327-28/728  caused  by  the  outbreak 
o£  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu  Khàn’s  rebellion  in  Multàn  the 
empcror  moved  from  Daulatàbàd  to  Dehll  to  raise  a new 
army4.  Then  on  hÌs  return  from  Multàn  he  lived  in  Dehll 
not  only  for  two  years  as  Baranl  says,  but  several  years,  for  he 
busied  himself  there  with  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious 
projects — Khuràsàn  cxpcditon,  Qaràchll  expedition  and  the 
token  currcncy.  All  this  would  havc  bcen  impossible,  if 
Dehll  had  been  alrcady  descrted  and  set  fire  to,  as  has 
bcen  reportcd  by  Tsàml.  It  must  be  remembered  as  a 
settled  fact  of  history  that  Dehll  always  continued  as  a 
capital — an  administrative  centre,  a minting  centre5  and  a 

1 Some  of  thc  dates  given  in  the  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shahi  are- 
hypothetical  and  should  not  be  accepted  unless  confirmed  by  another 
evidcnce.  2 T.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.)  p.  479 

3 T.  M,  p,  101  4 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  479 

5 The  coins  struck  in  Dchli  in  the  years  727,  728  and  729* 
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miiitaiy  centre  with  a large  and  prosperous  population  of 
lawabiding  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

Barani1  has  given  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  des- 
truction  of  Dehll.  But  none  of  the  eleven®  contemporary 
travellers,  whose  observations  regarding  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  and  his  empire  are  preserved  in  the  Masalikul - 
Absàr , an  Arabic  work  compiìed  some  tcn  years  aftcr  the 
so-called  destruction  of  Dchli,  supports  his  contencion.  One 
of  them,  Shaikh  Mubarak,  informed  the  author  of  the 
Masàliku  l-Absàr  that  Dchli  was  the  capital,  and  a city  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  that  nexc  to  it  was  Deogir.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Shaikh  Mubarak,  like  other  travcllers, 
had  visited  Dehll  subsequent  to  thc  rise  of  Daulatàbàd. 

Shihàbu’ddln  Ahmad  ‘Abbàs  made  special  cnquiries  of 
Shaikh  Mubàrak  regarding  Dehll.  He  was  told  that 
Dchll  combined  several  cities,  cach  city  having  a naine  of 
ìts  own  and  all  togethcr  being  known  as  Dehll.  Dehll 
extendcd  for  several  milcs  in  length  and  breadth  and 
had  a circumferencc  of  forty  milcs.  Thc  houses  in  Dehll 
were  built  of  stone,  and  bricks,  being  roofed  with  wood 
and  floored  with  marble-likc  whitc  stone. 

are  mentioned  by  Edward  Thomas;  and  the  marginal  legend  gives 
Dehli  as  the  capital.  Vide  C.  P.  K.  D.,  p.  209 

;i  Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  473*475. 

2 (i)  Muhammad  bin  Abdu’r-Rahim  Qulainashi, 

fii)  Shaikh  Mubàrak  bin  Mahmud. 

(iii)  Shail^h  Burhànu’ddin  Abu  Bakr  bin  Khallàl  Bazzi. 

(iv)  ‘Allàma  Siraju’ddin  Abù  Safa  ’Umar  bin  Ishàq. 

(v)  Qàsi  Nizàmu’ddin  Yahya  bin  Al-Hakim. 

(vi)  ‘Alì  Bin  Mansùr’  ‘Aqili. 

(vii)  Qàziu’l-quzàt  Abù  Muhammad  al-Hasan  bin  Muhammad 
Qhori. 

(viii)  Tàju’ddin  ‘Abul  Mujàhid  of  Samarqand,  otherwise  known 
as  Sharif  Samarqandi. 

(ix)  Ibnu’l-Tàj  Hàfiz  of  Multàn. 

(x)  Shaikh  Muhammad  Khajandi. 

(xi)  Sharif  Nàsiru’ddin  Muhammad  Hasani,  Karami  called 
Zammùrrudi.  Masàliku'l  Absàr.  MS.  5867,  B.  N„  Paris. 

N.  B,— Shaikb  Muhammad  Kbajandi,  the  ioth  traveller,  had 
lived  in  Dehlì  atid  served  in  the  army  of  Suifcàn  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  (Notices  et  Fxtraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothèque  du 
Roi . Tome  Treizième,  p.  189.) 
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The  cities  of  Jahànpanàh  and  *Adilàhàd  were  built  %n  the 
years  1327.28-2  9. 

The  auchor  obtained  similar  information  from  Shaikh 
Abu  Bakr  bin  KhallàL  who  improved  upon  Shaikh  Muba- 
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rak’s  statcment,  distinguishing  between  the  houses  of  old 
Dehll  and  those  of  new  Dchli.  He  said  that  Dehll  was  a 
name  applied  collectively  to  twenty-onc  cities.  It  was 
surrounded  on  thrce  sides  by  gardens  stretching  each  way 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  miles.  On  its  fourth  side,  namely 
to  its  west,  because  of  the  mountains,  there  werc  no  gardens. 
It  had  i ,000  schools,one  of  which  was  for  the  Shafais  and 
the  rest  for  the  Hanafis.  It  had  about  seventy  hospitals  as 
wcll  as  hospiccs,  big  streets  and  abundant  baths.  Its  wells 
were  not  very  deep,  no  deeper  than  seven  cubits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  Dehll  mentioned  above 
was  the  Jahanpanah  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  It  was 
pcrsonally  seen  by  Ibn  Battùta  in  1334,  three  years  beforc 
the  emperor  is  said  to  have  restored1  the  capital  to  Dehll. 

1 The  restoration  of  the  capital  to  Dehll  is  inferred  by 
Moreland  from  Barani  (p.  481).  ‘...somewhere  about  the  year 
1337  came  the  restoration  o£  Dehll  as  the  capital’  (Moreland,  p. 
49).  Baranl’s  language,  however,  does  not  justify  the  use  of  the 

phrase  ‘restoration  of  Dehli  as  the  capital.,  All  that  he  says  is 

that  the  Sultàn  gave  a general  permission  to  those  people  of  Dchll 
who  still  remained  ìn  Dcogìr  to  return  if  they  so  desircd.  Evidently 
many  of  thcm  had  already  returned.  If  the  return  of  the  people 
alonc  warrants  the  use  of  the  above  phrase  then  it  follows  that  the 
restoration  of  Dehlì  as  thc  capital  had  already  taken  place  at  least 
in  part.  Baranl  does  not  say  a word  about  the  restoration  of  the 

mint,  of  the  trcasury,  of  the  governmental  machinery  and  of  the 

army  headquarters.  As  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  liad  been 
taken  away  from  Dehii;  no  restoration  was  needed,  It  would  bc 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  about  1337  the  emperor  acknowledged 
the  failure  of  his  experiment  in  making  Daulatàbàd  a second  capital; 
hence  the  general  permission  to  those  inhabitants  of  Dehli  who  still 
remained  in  Deogir  to  return  to  Dehli.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
while  Barani  does  not  mention  the  transfer  of  the  treasury  from 
Dehli  to  Deoglr,  Budàùni  (Bib.  Ind.,  p,  274)  makes  a statcment 
to  this  effect.  But  in  so  far  as  Budàuni’s  statement  is  in  conflict 
with  that  of  Barani's,  it  cannot  be  accepted.  Baranl  says  that  Dehli 
being  laid  waste  the  emperor  enileavoured  to  re-people  it  with  new 
inhabitants,  imported  from  other  parts  (p.  474).  lt  follows  that  thc 
treasury  was  stiìl  in  Dehli,  otherwise  the  new  importation  would 
have  been  impossible;  nor  could  the  administrative  machinery  or  the 
army  havc  been  taken  away  from  Dehli,  for  in  that  case  the  Hindus 
who  remained  there  throughout  in  full  strength  would  have  seized 

opportunity  to  assert  themselves.  That  Dehli  did  not  cease  to 
bfe  the  headquarters  of  the  army  is  evident  from  the  language  o£ 
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It  follows  that  in  the  prece- 
ding  period  (1327-28-29) 
when  the  emperor  is  popul- 
arly  believed  to  have 
destroyed  Dehll,  the  new 
DehlI(Jahanpanah)  was  under 
construction.  Badr  Chàch 
describes  it  as  the  capital  in 
an  ode;1 2  and  a chronogram 
of  his  establishes  the 
construction  o£  the  new  Dehil 
in  727. 3 

Sìr  Sayyid  Ahmad  regards 
this  as  the  date  o£  the 
erection  o£  a fortress  called 
Muhammadàbàd  or  ‘Àdilàbàd  erected  near  Tughluqàbàd 
by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Budàùni  tells  us  that  Badr 
Cliàch  was  a court  poet  o£  Sultàn  Muhammad  and  wrote 
in  his  praise  a Shàh  Nàma  o£  .30,000  verses.  Two  of 

Budàuni  himself.  In  the  closing  months  o£  the  year  1327.  the  year 
which  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from 
Dehli  to  Deogir,  there  broke  out  in  Dehli  according  to  Budàùni, 
the  rebellion  o£  Malik  Bahàdur  Gurshàsp,  the  muster-master-general, 
The  wazir  Ahmad  Aiyàz  instantly  gave  him  battle.  (Budàùni, 
B.  I.,  p.  227.) 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  neither  the  wazir  had  le(t  Dehli 
nor  the  muster-master-general  ('àriz-t  larhkar),  a military  officer, 
the  scene  of  whose  rebellion  Budà,ùni  stages  at  Dehli. 

1 The  poet  praises  the  fort  of  Dehli  and  then  corrects  himself, 
saying  that  the  fort  deserves  a much  higher  praise  than  he  has  given 
‘\t,  because  it  belongs  to  the  capital  city.  Sharh'i  Qasàid  Badr 
Chàch:  (Lucknow),  pp.  181-82. 

2 ‘Abdul  Qàdir  Budàùni  (, Muntakhabu'l-T avànkh . B.I.,  p.  222) 
qtoting  Badr  Chach  gives  the  chronogram  Fad  Khulàha,  which  as 
wirked  out  above  yields  727  (A.  D.  1327).  Budàùni  places  this 
chionogtam  by  mistake  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  ghiyàsu’ddin 
Tu^hluq.  It  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin 

Tu^luq,  and  is  the  date  of  the  new  city  o£  Jahànpanàh  or  of  one 
o£  it.  fortresses  explained  by,  Sir  Sayyid.  Description  des  Monwnents 
de  fielbi  de  Saiyed  Ahmad  Khàn  Par  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
PP.  ^-25. 
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these  verses  are  reproduced  in  the  Muntakbabu' uT avafikh,1 2 
and  their  translation  runs  as  follows  : 

*Like  the  sun  shone  the  glory  of  thc  empire  of 
Muhammad  ‘Adil*  (Muhammad  che  Just),  He  con- 
trolled  India  as  he  controlied  Khuràsan. 

‘He  constructed  a fortress  as  formidable  as  the 
seven  adventures  of  Rustam,  cementing  ic  with 
a compound  of  seven  strong  metals — iron,  lead,  copper, 
goldy  tin,silver  and  antimony.  The  aquila  star  ( nasrtair ) 
touches  its  height  which  is  like  that  o£  the  pyramid 
tower.’ 

This  was  the  fortress-city  o£  ‘Adilàbàd3  which  has  been 
mistaken  by  a modern  writer4 5 6  for  Tughluqàbàd.  The 
mistake  arose  from  BudàQnl’s  insertion  o£  the  said  chrono- 
grani  of  Badr  Chàch  in  the  chapter  on  Tughiuq  Shàh. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  surmised  that  Tughluqàbàd  was 
completed  by  Sultàn  Muhammad  in  1327  A.D.  Buc 
Tughluqàbàd  had  been  completed  in  his  lifetime  by 
Tughluq  Shàh  himself  as  is  attested  by  Baranl3  and 
Ibn  BaKuta®  as  well  as  by  ‘Isàml  who  says : 

' T am  cold  when  four  years  o£  his  reign  had  passed 
commendabiy  the  emperor  completed  a fortress  at  a 
distance  of  onc  parasang  from  the  metropolis  (Slrì). 
From  the  foundation  to  the  turret,  undcr  the  emperor's 
ordcrs,  the  fortrcss  was  built  of  hard  stone  and  its 
foundations  were  laid  in  large  rough  stones.  Thcn  a 
reservoir  was  dug  under  that  lofty  forcress  with  the 
result  chat  cvery  momenc  its  clear  water  guslied  spark- 

1 Budàuni — M.  T.  (B.  I.),  Vol.  I,  pp.  240-241. 

2 ‘Sultàn  Muhammad  ‘Àdil’  is  the  name  of  this  emperor,- 
menticned  by  Budàuni.  Idem , p.  223. 

3 In  fact,  ‘Àdilabàd  was  like  Tughluqàbàd  a city,  every  citjr 
in  thosc  days  being  called  afcer  the  name  of  its  fortress. 

Vtde  Vogel — Catalogue  of  Delbi  Museum  of  Archaeololy + 

P-7°* 

4 fonrnal  of  Indian  History , Vol.  xxi,  1941,  p.  170. 

5 T.  F.  S.  B.  (B.  I.)  p.  442. 

6 Thc  Rebla  (G.O.S.),  pp.  25,  55. 
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ling  waves  like  the  seventh  sea  under  the  Caucasus 
niountain.  That  fortress  was  namcd  Tu|hluqabàd  since 
it  had  bcen  built  by  that  happy  emperor. 1 

Sir  Sayyi’d*  mentions  two  other  buildings:  (i)  the 
Hazar  Sutun3 — a palacc  of  one  thousand  pillars — and  (2) 
the  Badl1  Manzil  or  Baji  Mandal,  as  it  is  popularly  known, 
a tower  of  thc  fort  of  Jahànpanah  which  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  built  about  the  same  time.  Badr  Chach4  describcs 
another  fort  which,  together  with  a Jami*  Masjid  andschool, 
was  constructed  in  1343/744.  The  fort  named  Khurramàbàd 
(house  of  joy),  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  thc  Caliph’s 
invcstiturc,  is  no  more;  but  the  mosque,  subsequently 
known  as  the  Bcgumpurl  mosque,  is  still  in  existence,  and 
remains5  a solitary  monument  of  the  massive  structures  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  new  Dehll,  which  Madan  Deva, 
a contemporary  Brahmin  poet,  describes  as  ‘the  region 
covered  up,  as  ìtwere,  with  a collection  of  all  sortsof  jewels/6 

Ibn  Battuta  visited  this  Dilll7  (Dehll)  about  1334  and 
was  struck  by  its  size  and  population.  He8  tells  us  that  the 
city  of  Dehll  had  a wide  area  and  a large  population.  It 
was  a combination  of  four  adjacent  and  contiguous  cities: 
(1)  Dehll,  the  ancient  city  of  thc  Hindus,  (2)  Slrl,  which 
was  also  known  as  the  metropolis,  and  where  the  Sultans 
‘Alàu’ddìn  and  Qut;bu’ddln  had  lived,  (3)  Tughluqàbàd, 

1 F.  S.  I. — verses  7832-7838. 

2 Garcin  de  Tassy  : Dercription  des  Monuments  de  Delbi  de 
Saiyed  Ahmad  Khàn . pp.  23-5. 

3 That  the  Hazàr  Sutùn  palace  was  built  by  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  in  his  city  of  Jahàn  Panàh  is  shown  by  Badr  Chàch. 

(Badr  Chàch : Sharh-i  Qasàid  (Lucknow),  pp.  51,  52.) 

4 Idem.i  p.  295. 

5 See  Photograph  facing  this  page. 

6 (i)  Vogel — Catalogue  of  the  Delhi  Museum  of  Archaeology , 

p.  32... 

(ii)  Proceedtngs  of  A.  S.  B.  (1873),  pp.  104-107. 

7 'Dilli*  was  mouthed  by  the  people  in  general.  •Dhilli*,  tFe 
Sanskntìzed  form  of  Dilli,  was  bookish  and  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit 
inscriptions. 

8 Ibn  Ba$t;ut;a:  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  25. 
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•named  after  its  founder  Suljjan  Tughluq,  and  (4)  Jahìn- 
panih,  a city  particularly  distinguished  as  the  residence  o£ 
Suljan  Muhammad  Shàh,  the  emperor  of  India,  whose 
court  Ibn  Battuta  visitcd.  Sultan  Muhammad  Shàh  had 
built  it  and  wished  to  include  the  four  citiesin  one  surround- 
ing  wall  which  he  had  partly  constructed,  but  had  left 
incomplete  on  account  of  the  great  outlay  which  its 
construction  cntailcd.- 

Ibn  Battuja  informs  us  that  the  rampart  round  the 
Dehll  city  was  withouc  parallel.  The  breadth  of  its  wall 
was  eleven  cubits  and  inside  it  were  houses  in  which  lived 
scntinels  and  gatc-kcepers.  In  it  there  were  granaries  and 
ammunitions,  as  wcll  as  ballistas  and  sicge-machines. 
Corn  could  bc  stored  there  for  a long  time  without 
undcrgoing  any  changc  or  suffering  damage.  Ibn  Battùta 
saw  ricc  brought  out  from  one  of  those  granaries, 
which  had  dcvcloped  a black  colour  but  posscssed  quite  a 
good  tastc.  Hc  also  saw  a kind  of  miilet,  which  was  being 
taken  out  from  onc  of  thc  warehouses.  All  had  been  storcd 
thcrc  in  thc  timc  of  Sultàn  Balban,  ninety  ycars  beforc. 
In  thc  interior  of  thc  rampart  horsemen  as  well  as  infantry- 
men  walked  from  onc  cnd  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

Ibn  Battuta1 2 3  ascribes  twenty-eight  gatcs  to  thc  city  of 
Dehl!  and  mentions  seven  of  them  as  follows : (1)  thc 

Budàun  Darvàzah  (gate),  the  principal  gate,  (2)  the  Mandvl 
Darvàzah  near  the  corn  market,  (3)  the  Gul  Darvàzah  by 
*thc  orchards,(4)  theShàh  Darvàzah,  (5)  the  Kamàl  Darvàzah, 
(6)  the  Ghazna  Darvàzah,  and  (7)  the  Bejàlsa  Darvàzah, 
outside  which  was  the  splendid  Dehll  cemetery,  whcrc 
fiower  trees  like  the  tubcrose,  wild  briar,  and  others  grew. 

Ibn  Battùta  confirms  to  a grcat  extent  the  information 
collcctcd  by  the  author  of  the  Masàliku  l-Absàr*  and  his 
account  enables  us  to  check  the  statemcnt  of  Shaikh  Abu 


1 Ibid . 

2 Xhe  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  2 6 

3 (i)  Shihàbu’ddin  Ahmad : Masàliku'l-Absàr , B.  N.  MS; 
<ii)  Quatrcmère.  M.  Notices  des  Manuscrifts , Tome  Xreizièmc. 
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Bakr  bin  Khallal.1  Like  him,  Ibn  Battuta  was  impressed 
by  the  Jàmi‘  Masjid  or  cathedral-mosque,  namely  the 
Begumpurl  mosque2  of  Jahànpanàh.  He  informs  us  that 
Sultàn  Muhammad  wanted  to  complete  the  other 
Jàmi*  Masjid  which  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln  Mubàrak  ShàhKhaljl 
had  founded  but  left  incomplete  in  Slrl.  He  supplements  the 
information  given  by  Shaiyì  Abu  Bakr  bin  Khallàl  regard- 
ing  the  tanks  which  supplied  drinking  water  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Dehll.  He  specially  describes  two  big  tanks 
outside  Dehll— one  called  after  Sultàn  Shamsu’ddìn  Iltutmish 
and  the  other,  which  was  much  bigger,  called  the  Hauz-i 
Khàs.  He  is  impressed  by  the  fakirs3 4  living  in  the  dome  of 
the  former  and  by  the  musicians  living  in  the  pavilions 
around  the  Hauz-i  Khàs  (the  special  tank).  He  observes 
that  they  had  a market  there  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
'in  the  world,  as  well  as  a Jàmi*  Masjid  besidcs  many 
other  mosques.  He  was  told  that  the  female  singers  living 
there  recited  the  congregational  prayers  ( taràvìh ) in  the 
mosque  during  the  month  of  Ramazàn*.  Female  imams 
conducted  those  prayers,  female  singers  being  present  in 
large  numbers;  and  the  same  was  truc  of  the  male  singers. 

Ibn  Battuta5  met  in  Dehlì  many  of  tlie  ‘ulamà  and  men 
of  probÌty.  He  makes  particular  mention  of  four  of  them : 
(1)  Mahmùdu’l-Kubbà,  (2)  Shaikh  ‘Alàu’ddln  Nlll, 
(3)  Shailda  Sadru'ddln  Kuhràml,  and  (4)  Kamàlu’ddln 
‘Abdullàh.  Hach  had  a largc  following.  But  almost  all 
of  them  had  renounced  the  world.  Shaikh  Sadru’ddln 
Kuhràml,  who  was  often  visited  by  the  emperor  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  and  other  notables,  was  anxious  to  avoid  an 
intcrview  with  them.6 

It  is  amazing  to  compare  this  information  of 
Ibn  BajtùSa’s  regardmg  Dehll  and  its  population  with  his 
subsequent  account  of  devastacion.  The  first  is  based  on 

1 Ibid 

2 See  p.  169,  supra 

3 The  Rehla  p.  27 

4 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  28, 
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an  eye-witness’s  account;  thc  sccond  on  hcarsay  and  is  a 
rcflection  o£  the  taics  o£  woc  hcard  by  thc  travcllcr.  Somc 
modcrn  writcrs1  arc  inclincd  to  rcvcrse  thc  ordcr  o£  chcsc 
two  accounts.  Thcy  suggest  thac  Ibn  Baj&ùta’s  first  account 
of  Dchll  (portraying  ic  as  ‘a  magnificcnc  city  with  a large 
popuIation>)  bc  put  in  1342— thc  year  o£  his  dcparturc— and 
thac  his  second  account  (notifying  thc  cicy  as  ‘empty  and 
scantily  inhabiced*)  be  fixed  ih  J333 /734 — chc  ycar  o£  his 
arrival.  But  this  will  creatc  an  uncenable  situation,  throw- 
ing  ouc  o£  gear  some  other  events  whicli  are  closcly 
connccted  with  his  first  account.  Two  o£  thcsc  are  giver> 
bclow.  First>  thc  arrival  in  Dehll  o£  two  o£  Tarmashlrln’s 
fricnds*— Ibnu’l  Khalìfa  and  Malik  Bahràm  of  Ghazna. 
Both  o£  thesc  had  becn  personally  connected  with 
Tarmashlrln  and  subsequently  came  to  Dehll  as  personai 
gucsts  o£  the  Indian  emperor.  Their  arrival2  in  Dehll 
bordcring  on  1334/734  is  inseparable  from  Ibn  Battutrs 
first  account  which  synchronizes  with  the  lifetime  o£ 
Tarmashlrln.  Secondly  the  construccion  o£  Jahànpanah,  thc 
favouritc  city  o£  Muhammadbin  Tughluq,  with  all  its  build- 
ings,  notably  the  Hazàr  Sutun  palace  and  thc  Masbwar , 
that  took  place  ìn  1327-28-25.  These  were  visited  by 
Ibn  Battuta3;  and  ncar  the  Mashwar  he  had  been  rcceived 
and  cntertained  by  the  Makhdùma-i  Jahàn  immediately  on 
entering  Dehll4 *  in  1334/734.  The  fact  that  therc  is  no  trace 
in  his  first  accounta  o£  any  signsof  devastation6  suggests  that 
Ibn  Bat$ù(a  was  psychologically  affccted  when  subsequently, 
on  mixing  with  the  hostilc  clcmcnts,  he  hcard  the  unfavour- 
able  rcports  about  the  emperor.  As  a resuit  hc  added,  on 
hearsay,  the  story  o£  the  scandalous  letters  including  the 
rumours  about  the  punishment  o£  the  cripple  and  the  blind 
man  and  the  emptiness  o£  thc  city.  In  other  words, 
Ibn  BatSùja’s  information  regarding  the  emptincss  or  evacua- 


1 IPQT.  p.  92. 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  pp.  72-75,  Ixiii. 

3 Idem , pp.  118-119  and  p.  57  footnote  5. 

4,5  Idemt  pp.  25-31,  56-66  and  118-123. 

6 Idem,  p,  94. 
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tion  and  dcvastation1  o£  Dchll  rcflccts  the  univcrsal  displca- 
«urc  thc  emperor  had  incurrcd  by  forcing  thc  ‘ulama 
and  mashaiWb  (thc  buzurgàn-i  Dehli  or  thc  lcading  mcn 
according  to  thc  Mailùbui-Tàlibtn2)  to  go  to  Deoglr.  It  is 
thcir  forccd  migration  which  has  bccn  magnificd  into  a 
wholesale  and  indiscriminatc  transportation  to  Dauiatàbàd. 

In  the  facc  of  thcsc  eye-witness  accounts  establishing  thc 
magnificence  and  prospcrity  of  Dchll  and  thc  great  cons- 
tructivc  works  designed  and  carricd  out  thcrc  by  the  cmpcror 
Juring  thc  vcry  ycars  which  arc  said  to  havc  witncsscd  its 
destruction,  thc  historian’s  judgmcnt  should  not  bc  dcflccted 
by  thc  aberrations  of  thc  intcrcstcd  chroniclcrs.  From  the 
eyc-witness  accouncs3  embodicd  in  thc  MasàlikuT-Absàr% 
from  thc  chronogramatic  evidence4  wovcn  in  thc  odes  of 
Badr  Chàch  and  from  thc  numismatic  cvidcncc  prcscntcd 
Jby  the  coins5,  it  appears  that  thc  emperor  had  not  intended 
to  rcplacc  Delill  by  Deogìr.  Far  from  it,  he  had  intendcd 
and,  in  fact,  planned  to  raise  Deoglr  to  the  height  of  Dchll 
tby  making  ìt  qubbatu  l-lslàm 6 and  taking  it  under  his  pcr- 
sonal  chargc.  He  aimcd  clearly  at  having  two  capitals — 
one  in  the  north  and  anothcr  in  thc  south.  Such  a plan  o£ 
establishing  two  capitals  for  a far-flung  empire  was  by  no 
means  chimerical  in  view  of  the  changed  circumstances 
brought  about  by  (i)  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
betwcen  India  and  Transoxiana  and  Ghazna,  (ii)  the 
pressing  need  for  a more  centrally  situated  capital  and  the 
difficuìties  o£  communication,  (iii)  the  secondary  place  into 

1 Idem . 

2 Muhammad  Bulàq — Matlùbu  t-Tàlibìn  (I.  O.  M.  S.)  p.  653. 

3 Vide  p.  164-166  supra. 

4 Vide  p.  167  supra. 

5 Edward  Thomas — C.  P.  K.  D.  p.  209,  Nos.  173- 174.  These 
coins  struck  in  727  and  the  succeeding  years  in  Dehli  and  Daulatà- 
bàd  dcscribe  each  as  a capital , the  marginal  legend  of  coin  no.  173 


bcing 


(This  dinar 


was  struck  in  the  capital  Dehlì  in  the  year  727.) 

. ® Literally  ‘refuge  of  Islam/  This  meaning  is  elucidated  on  a 
coin  No,  174  ( ìbid ) which  bears  the  following  marginai  legend 

' v ->  'i  a>  <^ò(i oJlò®  (This  dinar  was 

struck  in  thc  qubba  (refuge)  of  Islàm  namely  the  capital)  Deoglr 
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which  the  Do^b  or  the  Gangetic  valiey  had  receded  ii> 
comparison  with  the  Deccan  by  virtue  o£  the  great  consolida- 
tory  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  preceding  sultans— » 
notably  Balban  and  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  and  (iv)  thc  diminish- 
ing  fears  of  fresh  Mongol  ìnvasions,  And  the  methods 
the  emperor  adopted  to  execute  this  plan  were  certainly 
constructive  and  philanthropic1.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  ‘ulamà^2  mashaikh3  and  the  stiff-necked 
nobles4  and  also  on  account  of  his  own  peevish  temper  and 
wild  anger  spoiling  his  relations  with  the  high-class  Muslims 
that  the  plan  failed.  The  seeds  of  Muslim  opposicion,. 
thus  sown,  found  a favourabie  soil  in  Daulatàbàd  and 
sprouted  in  the  distance.  In  course  of  time  an  incalculable 
number  of  Muslim  enemies  arose  ; and  the  emperor  fought 
them  successfully  and  recovered  Daulatabàd  from  their 

i (i)  T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  474  ‘The  Sultàn  made  liberal  gifts  to  the 
people  both  at  the  time  of  their  setting  out  for  Deogir  and  on  their 
arrivar  (Barani). 

(ii)  T.  M.  (Bib.  Ind.)  p.  98-99. 

2-3  For  the  opposition  of  the  ‘ulamà  ancl  masliàikh  see  the 
Rehla  (G.O.S.)  (i)  p.  xxi,  introduction  and  (ii)  pp.  86-87. 

Ibn  Battuta  clcarly  says  that  the  emperor  watited  to  employ  in 
state  service  the  ‘ulamà,  chief  sufis  and  men  of  probity;  and  when 
any  o£  them  refuscd  to  compiy,  he  became  furious  atid  inflicted 
severe  punishments. 

It  follows  that  there  was  some  very  distinct  and  serious  ideologi- 
cal  differencc  between  them  and  the  emperor.  This  is  elucidated 
by  the  insult  that  a sùfi,  Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddin  by  name,  hurled 
upon  the  latter,  saying  ‘I  will  never  serve  a tyrant.’  The  emperor 
ordered  the  suf I to  be  brought  into  the  royal  court  ; and  when  he 
was  brought  the  emperor  said  to  him : 

'You  say  I am  a tyrant’ 

‘Yes’,  retorted  the  siili,  ‘you  are  a tyrant  and  such  are  the  instances- 
of  your  tyranny’.  Then  he  gave  several  examples  amongst  which 
was  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Dehli  and  the  expulsion  of  its 
inhabitants.’  *.<?.  destruction  of  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the 
‘ulamà  and  mashàil^h.  The  term  'inhabitants’  signifies  the  same 
privileged  class.  Thereupon  the  emperor  caught  hold  of  his  sword 
and  handing  it  over  to  the  Sadr-i  Jahàn  (the  qàziu’l-qufàt)  said, 
•Prove  now  and  here  that  I am  a tyrant,  and  cut  my  head  off 
with  this  sword.’ 

4 Read  the  story  of  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu  ^hàn’s  rebellion  in, 
the  Rebla,  p.  97. 
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hands.  But  his  successes  were  temporary  ; and  ulcimately 
his  enemies  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  Muslim  state  orv 
that  site,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel1.  Here  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  cultural  semen  nesessary  for  the  birth  o£ 
that  state  with  a powerful  religious  philosophy  condemning 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  an  infidel  and  a tyrant  was 
injected  by  the  emperor  himself  unintentionally  through  his 
forcing  out  some  1,200  Muslims  into  his  second  capital.  The 
mere  springing  up  of  a graveyard  o£  the  Musalmans  around 
Daulatabad  which  Barani2  deplores  and  which  was  a 
necessary  concomitanc  of  their  ‘six  caravans  in  trek’  reported 
by  ‘Isaml,  contributed  to  Muslim  expansion  and  the  rise 
o£  Muslim  monuments  in  the  Deccan.  The  graves  of  the 
famous  poet  Amlr  Hasan,3  a comrade  of  Amlr  Khusrau,  of 
Shaikh  Burhanu’ddln  Gharlb,4  a disciplc  o£  Shaikh  Nijàm- 
u’ddln  Auliyà,  and  o£  Qàzl  Sharafu’ddin5  which  sprang 
up  in  Daulatàbad  were  too  important  to  be  neglected.  They 
aftcrwards  became  a place  o£  favourite  resort  and  pilgrimage 
for  Muslims.  Consequently,  Muslim  strength  in  the  Deccan 
increased;  and,  when  disintegration  began,  the  said  Muslim 
state  arosc  under  the  name  of  Bahmanl  kingdom  with 
Daulatàbàd  as  its  capital. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  after  Tarmàshlrln’s  departure 
the  emperor’s  policy  had  been  directed  towards  (1)  the 
solution  o£  the  Deccan  problem,  and  (2)  the  collection  of  a 
large  army.  Baranl6  complains  that  ‘huge  wealth  was 
given  by  the  emperor  to  thc  Mongol  chicfs  of  Khuràsàn 
and  ‘Iràq  who  came  to  this  country  and  took  away, 
extending  false  hopes,  treasures  from  him/  He  then 
mentions7  among  other  misdeeds  of  the  emperor 
the  collection  of  a large  army  o£  370,000  men  within 
a year  for  thc  conquest  of  Khuràsàn.  This  new  army 
was  obviously  over  and  above  the  central  army  of 

1 Chapter  X of  this  book. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  474. 

3 Sayyid  Muhamoiad  bin  Mubàrak : SiyartfUAùliyà , p.  308. 

4 Ibìd.t  p.  282. 

5 Ibid  p.  309. 

6 T.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  476. 

7 Ibid, , p.  477. 
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Dchli  and  the  provincial  armies  in  the  differcnt  provinces. 
What  constituted  the  personnel  o£  this  army  and  on  what 
tcrms  thc  soldiers  werc  rccruited  is  unknown.  Onc  thing 
*is  certain.  The  army  being  temporary,  that  isf  levied  to 
meet  an  emcrgcncy,  the  terms  o£  appointment  must  have 
been  tempting  enough  ; otherwisc,  it  would  havc  bcen  cx- 
tremely  difficult  to  collect  about  400,000  soldiers  within  a 
year.1  A new  recruiting  scheme  was  drawn  up  in  accor- 
dance  with  which  not  only  Indians,2  particularly  the  warlikc 
Ràjput  clans  o£  the  Doàb,3  but  foreigners  also  wcre  enlistcd. 
Amlr  Nauroz,the  son-in-law  o£  Tarmashlrln,  had  come  with 
a handful  o£  troops  from  Transoxiana  to  join  this  army. 
Other  Mongols  and  Afghans,  notably  Ismà‘Il  Afghàn,  Gul 
Afghàn,  Shàhu  Afghàn  and  Hulàjun  Khàn  mentioned  on 
difrerent  occasions  by  Baranl4  had  come  to  India  in  this 
period  to  join  the  Khuràsàn  army. 

However,  thc  Khuràsàn  expedition  did  not  matcriaiize  and 
>the  army  remained  unused.  Ics  maintenance,  combined  with 

1 Idem. 

2 That  Hindus  were  recruited  in  the  army  by  the  Muslim 
irulers  as  eariy  as  the  1 ith  century  A.D.  is  cvident  from  the  history 
o£  Mahmùd  o£  Qiiazna  and  his  successors.  Al-Otbi  remarks  that 
Mahmud’s  army  while  marching  on  Balkh  to  encounter  Ilek  Khan 
contained  Indians  (Encyclopoedia  of  Islàm , I,  165).  Baihaqi  tells 
us  that  Mas'ùd,  son  and  successor  o£  Mahmùd,  employed  Hindus 
in  his  army,  and  used  them  successfully  in  war  against  the  Muslim 
rebel  Ahmad  Niyaltigin  (Encyclopadia  of  Islàm , I 105).  Other 
evidence  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Islàm , 
and  even  in  Barani  (182-477).  He  uses  (p.  182)  the  term  ‘Hindu- 
stanian’  (Indians)  to  describe  the  Hindù  and  Ràjpùt  warriors. 

[The  Batiagarh  stone  inscription  of  1328/v.s.  1385  (Epigrapbia 
Jndica,  Yol.  XII,  p.  44)  afEords  another  piece  of  evidence  that 
Hindu  troops  were  employed  by  Muslim  rulers  in  their  armies. 
This  inscription  was  found  at  Batiagarh  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  mentions  a Muslim  commander  o£  the  Hindù  (Kharpara) 
armies.  Rài  Bahàdur  Hira  Làl  is  o£  opinion  that  the  Kharparas  o£ 
this  inscription  ‘are  identical  with  the  Kbarparikas  mentioncd  in 
Samudragupta’s  stone  pillar  inscription  of  Allahabad*  ( Epigraphia 
lndicay  XII,  45). 

3 Cf.  Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  477.  The  Doàb  contained  a pro- 
portionately  large  population  o£  the  warlike  Ràjpùt  clans. 

4 T.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.),  533. 
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all  the  expenses  incurred  for  ics  equipnient,  caused  a heavy 
outlay  of  moncy.  Baranl1  tells  us  that  ‘three  hundred  and 
sevcnty  thousand  horses  were  enrolled  in  the  muster-master’s 
ofEce.  For  a whole  year  these  werc  supported  and  paid  ; 
but  as  they  were  not  employed  in  war  and  conquest, 
when  the  next  year  came  round  there  was  not  sufficient 
money  in  the  treasury  to  support  them/  But  he  gives 
no  reason  why  the  Khuràsàn  expedition  was  noc 
undertaken.  The  reason  certainly  lay  in  the  changes 
that  had  coine  about  in  the  diplomacic  and  policical 
history  of  Iràn,  Egypt,  and  Transoxiana — namely  (1)  the 
restoration^of  friendly  relations  between  Abù  S‘ald  of  Iràn 
and  An-Nàsir  of  Egypt,  and  (2)  the  deposition  of  Tarmà- 
shlrln.  As  a result,  the  coalition,  which  had  been  formed 
againsc  Sulfàn  Abu  S‘ald,  was  broken.  Unaided  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  could  noc  undertake  the  expedition. 

That  the  emperor  gave  up  all  intention  of  invading 
Khuràsàn  early  in  his  reign  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Ibn  Batjtùta  makes  no  mention  of  it  at  all.  This  is  also  evi- 
dent  from  the  Masalikul-Absàr ,2  which  recounts,  in  the  firsc 
instance  on  the  authority  o£  the  Qàzlu’l-quzàt  Abù  Muha- 
mmad  Hasan  bin  Muhammad  Ghorì  Hanafl,  how  Muha- 
mmad  bin  Tughluq  sent  one  of  his  private  secretaries  named 
Baighsàn  as  an  ambassador  to  Sultàn  Abù  S‘ald,  with  a sum 
of  ten  lakhs  of  tankas  to  be  given  away  in  charity  at  the 
sacred  shrines  in  Tràq.  Hardly  had  the  envoy  reached  Tràq 
when  Sultàn  Abù  S*ald  died.  Now,  Abù  S’ald’s  death  is 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  1335-6.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  long  given  up 
his  idea  of  invading  Khuràsàn  and  thac  friendly  relations 
had  been  established  between  them.  In  the  second  instance, 
the  Masàliktt  l-Absàr*  recounts  on  the  authority  of  Yahya 
bin  Hakim  Taiyyarl  thac  a cercain  ‘Azd  bin  Qàzl  Bard, 
employcd  in  Abù  S^ald’s  army,  aspired  to  bccome  a wazlr, 
and  sec  abouc  intriguing  to  obtain  the  desired  posc.  He 


1 Idem . p.  477. 

2 Quatremère ; Notices  des  Manuscrits , Tome  xùi,  p.  187. 

3 Idem . p.  193, 
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incurrcd  thc  displcasure  of  the  other  wazirs  and  military 
chicfs  who  contrived  to  have  hitn  sent  to  the  court  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  an  ambassador  from 
Abu  S‘ald.  ‘Azd’s  rivals  expected  that  the  emperor  of  India 
wouid  put  ‘Azd  to  death.  But,  unfortunatcly  for  thc 
success  of  their  scheme,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  showcd 
spccial  favour  to  him.  As  the  latter  was  still  cherishing 
his  ambition  to  become  a wazlr  in  Iràn,  he  desired,  after 
somc  time,  to  withdraw.  On  leaving  the  Dehll  court  he 
was,  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  taken  into  the  royal 
trcasury  where  he  was  permitted  to  take  as  much  wealth  as 
he  desircd.  But  he  accepted  nothing  except  a copy  of  the 
Quràn,  whereupon  the  emperor  was  ìmmensely  pleased  and 
gavc  him  enormous  wealth. 

It  follows  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  given  up 
the  projected  Khuràsàn  expedition  much  before  the  death 
of  Abu  Sa‘Id.  The  disposal  of  the  huge  army  collected 
for  this  purpose  must  have  presented  great  difficulties.  Its 
maintenance  was  impossible,  but  a sudden  and  complete 
disbandment  was  fatal.  The  available  evidence  shows  that 
100,000  cavalrymen  were  employed  in  the  QaràchlL 
cxpcdition  ; the  rest  were  disbanded. 

Qaràchìl  Expedition. 

Sir  Wolseley  Haig1 2  regards  the  Qaràclill3  expedition  as 
a part  o£  the  Nagarkot  expedition  which  a clironogram  o£ 


1 J.R.A.S. , July,  1922. 

2 The  name  Qaràchil  or  Qaràjil  is  found  in  several  forms. 
The  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  of  Barani  (p.  477)  has  Farajal;  its 

manuscript  (B.M.  or  2039,  F.  236)  has  Qarajil.  Al-Beruni  (Sachau 
E.Gtf  Vol.  I,  p.  207)  has  Kularjak,  Firishta  (Bombay  I,  p.  240) 
has  Himàjal  or  Himàchal.  Ibn  Battuta  (Defremery  et  SanguinettL 
III,  p.  325)  gives  Qarachil  (Qarajil).  The  printed  text  of  the 
Tàrikh~i-Mttbàrak  Shàki  (p,  103)  has  Qaràjal,  while  the  MS.  (B.M. 
or  1673,  F.  3886)  has  Qaràchal.  1 he  Tabaqàt-i  Akbari  (B.I.,  p. 
204)  gives  Himàchal.  Elliot  (III,  p.  241)  writes  Karàjal.  Yule 
holds  that  Karachil  (Qarachil)  is  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
Kuverachal  (Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither , II,  pp.  410-11).  Mzik 
(p.  168)  analyses  the  word  and  suggests  that  its  second  part  ‘AchaP 
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Badr  Chach1  fixcs  in  1 337'3^ /73^*  This  may  be  so  in  view 
oE  chc  facc  thac  the  Muntakhabut-Tavàrìkb 2 as  weil  as  the 
Tàrtkh-i  Mtibàrak 3 Shàhì  puts  the  Qarachll  expedition  in  the 
same  year,  that  is  738.  But  neither  for  fixing  the 
Qarachìl  expedition  in  the  year  738,  nor  for  regard- 
ing  it  as  a part  of  the  Nagarkot4  expedition  is  there  any  con- 


is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  word,  achal,  which  means  a moun- 
tain.  He  tells  us  that  iti  Sanskrit  literature  besides  Himachal, 
Karachal  is  used  as  a proper  name  for  a district. 

1 Badr-i  Chach,  Qasàid  with  Urdu  commentary  by  Abdul 
Majid  Khàn  (Lucknow)  p.  103. 

2 Budàùnì  (B.  I.#  pp.  229). 

3 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  (B.I.,  pp.  103-4). 

4 Nagarkot,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Kàngra  district,  was 
attacked  by  MahmQd  of  Ghazna  in  1009.  He  captured  the  fort 
of  Kàngra,  although  subsequently  it  was  recovered  by  the  Rajputs. 
The  next  Muslim  king  to  attack  Kàngra  was  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  His  expedition  of  Kàngra  has  attracted  little  notice, 
because  ìt  has  been  mentioned  neither  by  Barani,  nor  by  ibn  Battuta, 
nor  by  Tsàmi.  Badr  Chàch  alone  mentions  it  uncJer  the  title  of 
Fateh  Qila'-i  Nagarkot  (capture  of  the  fort  o£  Nagarkot,  p.  103). 
From  ‘Afif  (pp.  185-189),  who  describes  Flroz  Shàh*s  attempt 
to  recapture  the  same  fort,  it  appears  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
had  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Rajputs. 

From  a passing  reference  of  ‘Afìf  (p.  187)  to  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq’s  conquest  of  Nagarkot  it  is  evidenc  that  the  Nagarkot 
expeditìon  was  led  by  him  personally.  An  indirect  evidence  o£ 
it  is  afforded  by  Barani,  who  mentions  the  emperor’s  march  via 
Sunàtn,  Sàmànà,  Kaithal,  and  Kuhràm  against  the  Hindù  chiefs  at 
the  foot  o£  the  Himàlayas  (Kaygàn-i  Kohpàya ),  who  were  subjugated 
p.  483).  This  is  in  all  probabiiity  a reference  to  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq’s  conquest  o£  Nagarkot.  That  the  Nagarkot  fortress 
was  taken  by  the  emperor  personaliy  in  1337/738  is  proved  by  the 
foliowing  verses  of  Badr  Chàch. 

(1)  ‘The  lord  of  times  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  conquered 

the  strong  fort  o£  Nagarkot  in  the  year  738/ 

(2)  ‘The  Great  emperor  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  arrived  at 

the  mighty  fortress  at  night  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
o£  honours  and  glories.’ 

Unlike  the  Nagarkot  expedition  the  Qaràchil  expedition 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  emperor  in  person.  Ibn  Battùta 
mentions  the  Qaràchil  expeJition  twice.  In  the  first  place 
(the  Rehlat  G.O.S.,  p.  86)  he  mentions  Malik  Yusut  Bughra 
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temporary  evidencc.  On  the  other  hand,  Ziyau’ddin  Baranl1 
has  shown  it  as  a part  of  the  projected  Khurasan  expedi- 
tion;  and  it  appears  from  his  language  that  parc  o£  the  satne 
army  which  had  been  collected  for  the  Khurasan  cxpedition 
was  utiiized  for  the  Qaràchll  expedition.  He  telis  us  that  the 
Sultàn,  having  resolved  to  conquer  Khuràsàn  and Transoxiana, 
thought  he  should  first  bring  under  the  dominion  of  Islàui 
‘this  mountain  which  lies  between  the  territories  of  India 
and  those  of  China,  so  that  the  passage  o£  soldiers  and  the 
march  of  thc  army  tnight  be  rendered  easy.2’  But  BaranTs 
view  that  the  Qaràchli  expedition  was  undercaken  to 
faciiitate  the  acquisition  o£  Khuràsàn  cannot  be  accepted, 
for  the  Qaràchìl  (Himàlaya)  mountains  were  no  barrier  in 
the  way  to  Khuràsàn.  Baranl  wouid  have  been  justified 
in  his  remark  if  the  expedition  had  been  sent  to  the  Hindu 
Kush  instead,  for  the  way  to  Khuràsàn  lay  through  the 
Hindù  Kush.  Thc  Qaràchll  mountains  commanded  the 
route  to  China  and  Tibet,  the  conquest  of  neither  of  which 
was  desired  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Firishta  perhaps 
realized  Baranl’s  error,  but  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  truth 
committed  an  egregious  blunder.  He3  erroneously  put  the 
conquest  of  China  as  the  objective  of  the  Qaràchll  expedi- 


as  its  commander,  and  in  the  second  Malik  Nakbia  ( Idem 
p.  98).  This  shows  that  Ibn  Battuta’s  account  of  the 
Qaràchll  expedition  is  not  an  eye-witness  account,  and  the  Qaràchil 
expedition  was  over  before  Ibn  BattuSa’s  arrival  in  Dehli.  The 
conclusion  thus  reached  here  is  supported  by  Mzik  ( pp.  1 70-171). 
He  is  o£  opinion  that  the  revolt  in  Bengal  as  well  as  that  in  Ma‘bar 
was  the  consequence  of  the  Qaràchil  expedition.  The  most  power- 
ful  army  o£  the  emperor  being  destroyed  there,  his  power  was 
dangerously  weakened.  At  this  moment,  says  Mzik,  Fakhru’ddln 
revolted  in  Bengal  ; and  then  also  occurred  the  rebellion  o£  Ahsan 
Shàb  in  Ma‘bar,  Mzik  (p.  172)  strongly  questions  the  traditional 
date  o£  the  Qaràchil  expedition,  #.e„  A.H.  738  (A.D.  1337),  since 
by  that  time,  the  rebeliions  in  Bengal  and  Ma‘bar  having  broken 
out,  he  had  no  army  for  such  an  undertaking.  For  the  Bengal 
rebellion,  the  outbreak  of  which  Mzik  (p.  172)  fixes  in  A .H.  737 
{À.D,  1336)  see  chapter  VIII  o £ this  book. 

1 T.F.S.B,  (Bib.  Ind.),  p4  477* 

2 lbid. 

3 Firishta  ( Bombay ),  I,  p.  240. 
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tion.  Thcre  is,  howevcr,  no  evidcnce  whatsocver  to  attribute 
to  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  designs  to  conquer  China. 

The  Rehla  throws  some  light  on  the  point.  It  appears 
that  early  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  the 
Chinese  had  cncroached  on  the  hitherto  independent  Ràjpùt 
states  in  the  Himàlayas  ; and  establishing  their  suzerainty 
there  had  built  an  idol  fane  at  some  place  of  strategic 
importance.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  vievved  this  encroach- 
ment  of  the  hostile  and  pagan  Mongols  on  the  Ràjpùt  states 
of  the  Indian  frontier  with  grave  anxiety  ; hence  the 
Qaràchll  expedition. 

Another  cause  for  the  expedition  lay  in  the  need  for 
securing  the  northern  frontier.  The  emperor  had  rounded 
off  all  other  frontiers  of  his  empire.  In  the  north-west 
Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlù  Khàn,  hitherto  the  warden  of  the 
marches  and  the  governor  of  Multàn,  having  revolted  had 
been  crushed.  The  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì 1 informs  us 
that  Multàn  was  a part  of  the  frontier  province  of  Sind, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  Kishlù  Khàn's  rebellion  it  was 
reconstituted  under  Qivàmu’l-Mulk  Maqbùl.  Again  undcr 
Flroz  Shàh  the  Tàrìkh-ì  Mubàrak  Shàht 2 emphasizes  the 
importance  of  Multàn  as  a frontier  outpost.  In  the  north- 
cast  Bcngal  had  been  secured.  The  south  had  becn  made 
secure  by  the  making  of  Deoglr  or  Daulatàbàd  into  a 
second  capital.  The  new  fortifications  in  progress  there  in 
the  years  1327  and  1329  were  witnessed  by  Shaikh 
Mubàrak.3'  The  Qaràchll  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  complete  the  chain  o£  fortifications  in  the  north. 
The  conqucst  of  Nagarkot  effected  eithet4  now  or  later  in 
1338  was  part  of  the  same  plan. 

1 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  (B.I.),  p,  101. 

2 lbidm9  p.  133. 

3 Shihàbu’ddin  ‘Abbàs  Ahmad.  MS.  5867,  B.N.  ( Notices  et 
Extraits  dts  Mamtscrits  de  la  Bibliothèque  de  Roi , Tome  XIII, 
p.  186). 

4 In  ‘Afif's  account  o£  Firoz  Shàh's  expedition  to  Nagarkot 
(B.I.,  p.  187)  there  is  a referenee  to  Muhammad  bin  i ughluq. 
It  is  evident  from  it  that  the  latter  had  personally  led  the  expedi- 
tion  in  1338  The  same  appears  from  the  ode  of  Badr  Chàch. 
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This  was  hardly  perceivcd  by  the  later  writers,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a clear  contemporary  record  they  blundercd. 
Yahya1  bin  Ahmad  as  well  as  Budaùnl3  attributed  the 
Qarachll  expedition  to  the  Sultàn’s  attempc  to  bring  under 
control  the  Qaràchll  mountain.  Hàjl  Dablr3  ascribed  it 
to  the  Sultàn’s  desire  to  obtain  for  his  harem  the  beautilul 
Qaràchll  women.  But  all  accounts  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s 
character  exonerate  him  from  every  kind  of  licentiousness 
and  indulgence.  The  fact  that  Hàjì  Dablr,  who  usually 
borrows  his  information  from  Baranl  and  Husàtn  Khàn, 
depicted  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  licentious  and  dtsso- 
lute  without  any  evidence  bespeaks  his  antagonism  as  well 
as  that  of  his  authorities  against  the  latter. 

The  Rehla  helps  us  further  to  establish  the  objective 
of  the  Qaràchìl  expedition.  It4  says  that  the  Qaràchll  was 
held  by  one  of  the  inost  powerful  infidel  rulers.  By 
Qaràchir  Ibn  Battuta  probably  meant  Kurmachal,  the  old 
name  of  Kumàon,  and  by  ìnfidel  a Ràjput.  It  follows 
that  it  was  a Ràjput  state  in  the  Kumàon-Garhwàl  region 
or,  as  Gardner  Brown5  suggests,  the  mid-Himàlayan  tract  of 
Kuluin  the  Kangra  district  against  which  the  expedition  was 
sent.  The  Kumàon-Garhwàl6  region,  wherein  the  Sultans  of 
Dehli  had  never  obtained  a fixed  footing,  was  in  the  four- 
teench  century  under  the  Rajas  of  the  Chànd  dynasty.  It 
is  evident  from  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shahì7  that  the  hills 
of  Kumàon  served  as  the  place  of  refuge  tor  the  rebels 
against  the  government  of  Dchll.  When  Khargu,  the 


As  such  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  Qaràchil  expedition,  which 
was  certainly  not  led  by  the  emperor  personally,  with  the  Nagarkot 
expedition. 

1 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  (B.I.),  p.  103. 

2 Budàuni:  Muntakhabu  t-T avarikh  (B.L),  p.  229. 

3 A.H.G,  Vol.  III,  p.  877. 

4 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  98. 

5 Journal , U . P.  tìistorical  Society , Vol.  I,  Pt.  II.  pp.  20-21. 

6 Imperial  Gazetteer9  Second  Edition,  Vol.  VIII,  p,  350  ; 
Yol.  V,  p.  j8. 

7 The  Tàrtkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  (B.I.,  p.  134)  has  Kharku. 
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•chicf  o£  Kacchar,  rcvolced  againsc  Sultan  Flroz  Shah  in 
1380/782  hc  fled  inco  the  Kumàon-Garhwàl  region1  ruled 
by  thc  Hindus. 

One  feels  justified  in  stacing  that  the  accepted  view  o£ 
the  Qaràchll  expedition  based  upon  Baranl’s  Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz 
Shàhì  and  the  Tàrìkh-i  Firishta  is  incorrect.  Baranl  men- 
tions  it  among  the  misdeeds  o£  the  emperor,  and  Firishca 
brings  it  £orward  as  one  more  example  o£  his  folly. 
Almost  all  sources  agree  thac  a large  army  was  sent. 
While  Baranl2  gives  no  exacc  number,  Budàùnl3  and  Hàjl- 
Dablr4  put  it  at  80,000.  ‘Isàmì5  raises  it  to  100,000, 
and  Ibn  Battutà6  follows  him.  While  Baranl  mentions  no 
commander  of  the  Qaràchll  expedition,  Firishta,7  lilce 
Tsàml,8  names  Khusrau  Malik,  a nephew  o£  the  emperor. 

As  regards  the  route  o£  the  lndian  army  a reference 
which  Ibn  Battuta  makes  in  his  account  o£  the  Chinese 
embassy  to  the  court  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  signi- 
ficant.  He  tells  us  that  the  king  of  China  had  asked  the 
emperor’s  permission  to  build  an  idol  fane  on  the  slurts  o£ 
the  Qaràchll  mountain  at  a place  called  Samhal  (Sambhal), 
which  the  Indian  army  had  seized  and  sacked.  This 
suggests  that  the  Qaràchll  expedition  entercd  the  Himàlayas 
after  capturing  Sambhal  through  the  Tarai  in  the  Mora- 
dàbàd  district. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  emperor  had  made  a care- 
ful  study  o£  the  situation.  He  instructed  Khusrau  Malik 

1 The  Tcirtkh-j  Mubàrak  Shàhì  (B.I.,  p.  134)  mentions 
*Kohpàya  Kumàon’  held  by  the  (Hindu)  ‘Mihtaragàn/ 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.)9  477. 

3 Budàùni  (Bib.  Ind.),  229. 

4 A.H.G,  III,  877. 

5 ‘Isàmi:  Fntuhu* s-Salàttn,  MS.  F.  254  B;  verse  8857. 

6 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  98. 

7Firishta  ( Bombay , I,  240). 

8 ‘lsàmi:  Tuttihti’s-Salàtin,  MS.  F.  254;  verse  8830. 

N.B.  — It  has  been  discussed  in  a footnote  above  (see  page  179 
st*frd)  that  Ibn  Battùta  failed  to  remember  the  exact  name  of  the 
commander.  In  one  place  he  has  Malik  Yùsuf  Bughra  (the  Rehla 
G.O.S.,  p.  86  ),  and  in  another  Malik  Nakbia  (ldem9  p.  98). 
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to  cstablish  military  posts  at  intervals  along  thc  route 
through  thc  mountains,  between  thc  position  to  be  stormcd 
and  thc  basc  on  thc  plains.  Thesc  posts  were  to  servc  the 
two-fold  purposc  u£  facilitating  the  transport  of  provisions 
and  o£  serving  as  places  o£  refuge  in  case  of  retreat  or 
disordcr,  As  far  as  the  emperor’s  instructions  werc  acted 
upon  Khusrau  Malik  met  with  success.  The  royal  troops 
captured  Jidya  and  the  surrounding  country  at  the  foot  o£ 
the  Himalayas,  seized  the  enemy*s  lands  and  valuables  and 
thcn  climbed  up  the  heights  and  captured  Wàrangal.  On 
this,  they  sent  a written  intimation  of  their  victory  to  the 
emperor.  Hc  sent  a qàzl  and  a lchatìb  to  them  ordering 
thcm  to  remain  there.  But  Khusrau  Malik  transgressed  the 
cmperor  s orders.  Flushed  with  victory  he  took  the  whole 
army  or  a detached  force  across  the  mountains  into  Tibet.1 
There  it  was  overtaken  by  rains2  followed  by  the 
outbreak  of  plague.  A panic  seized  the  army.  The  tables 
were  turned.  The  mountaineers  got  the  upper  hand.  They 
hurled  blocks  of  stones  from  the  mountain  tops  on  to  the 
retreating  troops  in  the  valley  below.  The  military  posts 
cstablished  to  safeguard  the  retreat  fell  into  disorder.  As  a 
rcsult  almost  the  whole  army  was  destroyed.  Only  a few 
survived;  three  according  to  Ibn  Battjuta,3  ten  according  to 
Ziyau’ddln  Baranl.4  According  to  ‘Isàml5  about  six  thousand 
had  escaped,  but  the  emperor  rebuked  them  as  idlers 
and  had  thcm  all  executed. 


1 There  is  a story  relating  to  Sikandarpàl  the  I5th  pàl  or 
ruler  of  the  Kulu  state  to  the  effect  that  he  went  to  the  king  of 
Dehlì  to  seek  shelter  against  the  Chinese  who  had  invaded  his 
kingdom.  The  Raja  of  Dehli  came,  marched  through  Kulu  and 
took  Gya  Munou  and  Baltistan  together  with  the  country  as  far 
as  Mansarowar,  (Thornton,  III,  p.  180.  Hunter,  Imp.  Gaz.,  xvi). 

Probably  on  the  strength  of  this  story  Gardner  Brown  has  been 
led  to  think  that  the  army  pushed  beyond  the  frontier  to  this 
[Tibetan  territory  near  the  Mansarowar  lake. 

z The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  98. 

3 Ibid. 

4 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  478. 

5 ‘Isami:  F.  S.  verses  8869-8876. 
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Thc  disastrous  rcsults  o£  this  cxpcdition,  combined  with 
the  disbandment  o£  a considerable  part  o£  the  Khurasan 
army,  tcnded  to  create  trouble.  The  disbandmcnt  had  let 
loose  a number  o£  discontented  and  unemploycd  soldiers. 
This  discontent  was  fomented  by  the  ‘ulama,  the  sayyids, 
the  mashaikh  or  chief  sufis  who  had  personal  differences  with 
the  emperor  on  account  o£  (i)  his  peculiar  views  about 
religion  and  administration,  (2)  his  disregard  o£  the 
time-honoured  sanctity  and  privileges  that  the  sayyids  and 
saints  had  enjoyed  heretofore,  and  (3)  his  cold-bloodcd 
murder  o£  the  Sunnls  and  chief  sufis,  all  supposed  to  be 
sacrosanct,  in  the  Multàn  rebellion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  Multàn  rebellion  the 
emperor  had,  on  his  return  to  Dehll,  made  enquiries  into 
the  causes  of  disaffection.  He  found  many  o£  the  ‘ulama, 
sayyids  and  mashaikh  at  the  bottom  o£  the  trouble.  He 
had  them  ruthlessly  killed.  This  prejudiced  Muslim  public 
opinion  against  him  and  is  the  cause  o£  Baranl’s  indict- 
ment.1  Possibly  some  o£  Baranl’s  own  friends  or  relations 
had  suffered.  But  he  slurs  over  the  matter.  What  made 
the  situation  worse  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foreign 
‘ulamà — ‘Izzu’ddln,  Qàzl  Majdu’ddln  of  Shiràz,  Burhànu’d- 
dln  wà‘iz-(preacher),  Nazìru’ddln  o£  Tirmidh,  Shamsu’ddìn, 
and  Malik  Sanjar  of  Badakhshàn— were  granted  allowances 
and  maintained  in  the  councry  by  the  emperor.  This  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Indian  section  o£  the  ‘ulamà. 

The  situation  was,  thus,  serious  enough.  It  became 
uncontrollable  before  long  on  account  o£  the  financial 
stringency,  famine  and  the  rebellion  in  the  Doàb.  The 
financial  stringency  appears,  from  a superficial  reading  o£ 
Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl’s  work,  to  have  led  the  Sultàn  to  introduce 
a tokcn  currency.  But  whether  the  introduction  o£  the 
token  currency  was  the  cause  or  the  result  o£  the  financial 
stringency  is  a problem.  In  order  to  understand  it  aright 
it  is  ncccssary  to  study  the  problem  o£  silvcr  in  medieval 
India. 


1 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  460. 
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Up  till  thc  reign  of  ‘Alau’ddm  Khaljl  the  weight  of 
the  silver  tankas  was  175  grains,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  reducing  it  to  140.  Among  the  coins  struck 
after  his  death  the  number  o£  silver  coins  is  increasingly 
low,  and  even  in  those  which  are  apparently  classed  as 
silver  coins  there  is  an  appreciable  mixture  of  copper.  Under 
Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh  abundant  wealth  had 
come  from  the  Deccan.  There  was  accordingly  some  rise 
in  the  weight  of  the  silver  tankas  which  ranged  from  168 
t°  170  grains.  After  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln’s  murder  there 
was  again  a fall  in  the  weight  o£  the  silver  coins.  Under 
Nàsiru’ddln  Khusrau  tliey  declined  to  145  grains.  After 
the  accession  o£  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  immense 
wealth  came  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  New  silver  coins 
were  struck,  some  of  them  even  weighing  170  grains. 
During  the  reign  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  the  demand  for 
silver  became  much  greater.  On  the  one  hand  the  large 
extent  of  the  empire  and,  on  the  other,  a large  number 
o£  new  mints  spreading  all  over  the  country  added  enorm- 
ously  to  the  number  of  coins  in  circulation.  This  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  more  of  his  coins  than  those  of  any  preced- 
ing  Sultàn  of  Dehll  are  still  available. 

In  the  opening  years  of  his  reign  he  increased  the 
weight  of  gold  coins  by  28  grains  but  lessened  that  of  thc 
silver  ones  by  35.  Enormous  wealth  came  mto  the  royal 
coffers  when  Daulatàbàd  was  made  into  a second  capital. 
New  coins  were  struck.  But1  still  there  was  great  dispro- 
portion  between  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
treasury.  This  is  clear  from  the  attempt  Sultàn  Muham- 
mad  then  made  at  adjustment.  The  weight  o£  the  new 
gold  coins  was  greater  than  that  o£  the  silver  coins,  the 
increase  varying  from  about  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

The  expenses  incurred  as  a result  o£  the  maintenance 
o£  a huge  army  of  370,000  cavalry  made  thc  problem  of 


1 Nelson  Wright  and  Neville  (J.A  S.B.,  1924)  have  corrected 
Edward  Thomas's  views  on  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  early  in 
the  reign  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  But  the  fact  that  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  existed 
cannot  be  denied. 
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silvcr  acute.  The  treasury  contained,  however,  plenty  of 
gold  still.  But  the  situation  was  not  unlike  that  which 
Sultan  ‘Alau’ddin  Khaljl  had  met  by  devising  a new  tariff 
and  introducing  economic  reforms. 

Sultan  Muhammad1  knew  the  weakness  and  instability 
o£  the  Khaljl  economic  system.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  credit  currencv  in  China  and  Iràn.  In  China  its 
introduction  is  said  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  beginning  o£ 
the  ninth  century  A.D.  Under  Qublai  Khàn,  the  Mongol 
emperor  (1260-94),  its  use  increased.  A disastrous  attcmpt 
at  imitating  him  was  made  by  Kaikhàtu  Khàn  o£  Iràn 
(1293).  His  notes  were  direct  copies  of  Qublài  Khàn’s, 
and  were  given  the  Chinese  narne  Chào.  Tliey  were  issued, 
however,  with  entirely  diherent  ends  and  results.  Unlike 
the  Khàn  of  China  who  made  due  allowance  for  the  people 
if  they  desired  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  was  favoured 
in  his  attempt  by  (1)  precedent  and  tradition,  (2)  the 
instinct  of  the  people  and  (3)  the  absence  of  coined  money 
in  gold  and  silver,  Kaikhàtu  Khàn  of  Iràn  introduced  a new 
measure  under  unfavourable  circumstances  when,  011  account 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  the  treasury  was  emptied 
and  the  people  were  distressed. 

Sultàn  Muhammad  was  possibly  tempted  by  the  Chinese 
success  to  try  the  experiment.  The  Iranian  fiasco  was 
too  disastrous  to  attract  his  attention.  Like  KaiHiàtu  Khàn 
he  was  not  compelled  to  introduce  the  token  currency 
to  refìll  his  treasury,  since  he  had  not  yet  emptied  it.  It  is 
a mistake  to  regard  his  attempt  as  the  result  of  bankruptcy, 
as  has  been  maintained  by  almost  all  the  later  historians. 
Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl,  who  must  have  been  an  eye-witr.ess, 
carelessly  remarks  that  the  Sultàn’s  bounty  and  munificence 
had  caused  a great  deficiency  in  the  treasury  ; so, 
he  introduced  his  copper  money.  This  statement  o£ 
BaranTs  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  the  emperor  had 
recourse  to  the  token  currency  in  order  to  refill  his  empty 
coffers. 


1 This  is  evident  £rom  Barani  (pp.  463-463),  who  tells  us  that 
Sultàn  Muhammad  was  fond  o£  history. 
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That  the  treasury  was  still  rich  is  attested  by 
Husam  Khan  whose  narration  Hajl  Dablr  reproduces  saying  : 

‘In  734  Hijra  (A.D,  1333)  there  was  a reaction  due 
to  the  forced  currency  of  copper  tokens  which  Sultan 
Muhammad  decided  to  pass  for  gold  in  his  empire. 
This  wrong  step  on  his  part  was  one  of  those  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  with  loss  to  the  treasury 
and  which  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Hindus1,  be- 
cause  whcn  he  ordered  that  in  all  transactions,  big  or 
small,  this  copper  token  be  utilized  in  order  to  save  his 
gold  coins  accumulated  in  his  treasuries,  it  appeared 
to  every  man2  of  reason  that  this  (forced  currency) 
could  not  continue  for  ever.  So,  each  saved  his  gold 
and  made  purchases  in  copper  token.  Similar  procedure 
was  adopted  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants3  of  the  country 
and  the  frontier  regions.  By  spending  these  copper 
tokens  they  acquired  war  material  and  equipments  which 
were  beyond  their  means  if  they  were  to  pay  for  these 
in  gold.  When  the  news  travelled  outside  India,  foreign 
merchants  stopped  coming  to  India,  and  they  abstained 
from  exporting  to  India  the  goods  which  were  not  pro- 
duced  in  this  country.  As  a result,  transactions  stopped 
and  there  was  an  immeasurable  loss  to  the  country. 
Then  the  copper  token  was  abolished  by  announcemcnt, 
and  even  during  the  period  of  its  currency  sellers  had 
dccfined  to  accept  this  money.  However,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  legal  tcnder  by  announcement,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  deal  with,  instead.  As  a result,  the 
Sulfan  was  forced  to  make  another  announcement  and 
collcctcd  the  copper  tokens  in  the  treasury,  exchanging 
thcm  with  gold  coins.’4 

That  the  treasury  was  still  rich  is  also  confirined  by  the 
£act  that  the  cmperor,  after  the  failure  of  the  token  currency, 
had  enough  gold  to  pay  in  exchange  for  all  the  copper 
tokens,  gcnuine  or  spurious,  which  had  becn  issued  by  the 

1 The  text  has  ‘adà-i  dìn,  *.  e.  enemies  o£  Islàm 

2 l.  e.  the  average  Hindù  and  Muslim  inhabitant  o£  Dehli. 

3 The  same  as  note  1. 

4 A.  H.  G.  III,  p.  876 
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governmcnt  or  forged  by  the  shop-keepers  and  goldsmiths 
during  the  two  years  (1330-32).  ‘So  many  of  these  copper 
tokens  were,’  in  the  words  of  Baranl,  ‘brought  to  the 
treasury  that  heaps  of  them  rose  up  in  Tughluqabad  like 
mountains.  Great  sums  went  out  of  the  creasury  in  ex- 
change  for  the  copper  and  a great  deficiency  was  caused/1 
There  is  a discrepancy  between  the  two  statements  of 
Baranl’s.  If  the  emperor’s  munificence  had  really  impo- 
verished  the  treasury  and  had  even  forced  him,  in  order  to 
refill  it,  to  have  recourse  to  the  token  currcncy,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  to  buy  back  thousands  o£  copper  tokens; 
or  even  if  he  had  given  orders  to  that  effect,  their  execu- 
tion  would  have  been  impossible.  Perhaps,  Baranl  made 
the  former  statement  to  emphasize  the  enormous  amount 
disbursed  from  the  treasury  for  the  Mongols.  Perhaps,  not 
the  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  but  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  much-needed  silver  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  experiment  in  credit  currency 
made  by  the  emperor.  Its  principle  was  borrowed  from 
China,  but  because  of  its  notorious  failure  in  Iran  the 
cmperor  did  not  adopt  paper  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
He  preferred  copper  to  paper. 

The  scheme  was  on  the  whole  quite  good  and 
statesmanlike,  but  it  failed  despite  the  emperor's  good 
intentions.  The  causes  of  its  failure  are  interesting  to 
note  ; the  more  so  because  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  it  was  in  its  essentials  the  same  as  that  o£  the 
modern  paper  currency.  Tlie  intrinsic  value  of  Muhammad 
Shah  bin  Tughluq’s  copper  tokens,  like  that  of  the  modern 
bank  notes,  amounted  to  very  little ; and  government 
credit  was,  as  at  present,  the  background.  But  his 
tokens  wcre  issucd  in  place  of  small  silvcr  coins,  while 
the  modern  notes  are,  or  were,  until  the  introduction  of 
one-rupee2  notes,  for  higher  amounts.  ‘In  no  instance/ 


1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  475-476. 

2 Jhe  one-rupee  notes  were  introduced  during  the  Great  War 
-(1914-18)00  account  o£  the  difficulcy  o£  getting  gold  and  silver 
for  coinage.  The  general  discontent  consequent  upon  the  change 
«s  well-known : the  British  Government  wisely  took  back  all  the 
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says  Edward  Thotnas,1  ‘werc  these  representatives  of 
real  money  issued  to  pass  for  the  more  valuable  current 
gold  pieces,  the  highest  coin  he  desired  credit  for  in  virtue 
of  the  regal  stamp  was  a tanka  of  140  grains  of  silver  and 
the  minor  subdivisions  were  elaborately  provided  for  in 
detail/ 

Yet  Sulgan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  copper  tokens, 
though  at  first  successful,  mec  in  the  end  with  complete 
failure  because  of  First,  the  traditional  instability  of  Musiim 
rule  in  India  where  one  Muslim  dynasty  fast  supplanted 
another.  In  order  to  succeed,  a token  currency  scheme 
must  have  bchind  it  the  credit  of  the  government.  Secondlyr 
the  copper  tokens  could  be  easily  minted  in  private  houses. 
Baranl  tells  us  that  with  the  promulgation  of  this  edict  the 
house  of  every  Hindu  was  turned  into  a minc,  and  every 
goldsmith  struck  copper  coins  in  his  workshop.  Thirdly , the 
abundant  coinage  o£  copper,  which  was  already  in  common 
use,  aggravated  the  situation.  The  uncultured  and  unlettered 
masses,  who  received  them  in  greac  number,  made 
disturbances  and  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  emperor 
was  going  to  robthem  of  every  penny.  Fourthly , the  price  of 
metals  depended  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
could  not  be  fixed  by  royal  orders.  The  emperor  roused 
discontent  by  disregarding  this  law  and  raising  the  price 
of  silver  on  his  own  initiative. 

Of  the  emperor*s  honesty  o£  intention  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt.  When  he  found  ic  impracticable  and  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hindus  had  set  up  mints  in  their 
houses,  he  recalled  all  the  copper  tokens,  exchanging  cach 
at  its  face  value  for  silver  coin.  Thus,  the  discredited, 
coins  being  immediately  recalled,  all  forgery  was  stopped 
and  the  credit  of  the  government  was  restored.  The  panic 
cnded  ; and  the  people  were  so  gratified  that  not  even  a 
murmur  about  the  matter  was  heard  by  Ibn  Batfuta,  who 


onc-rupee  notes  and  reìntroduced  them  later  when  they  found  it 
convenicnt. 

1 Edward  Thomas : The  Chronicles  of  ihe  Pathan  Kings  of 
Dehlu  p.  245,  , 
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arrivcd  in  India  shortly  after.  Even  the  author  o£  the 
Masàltk' ul-Absàr  knew  nothing  about  it.  Isàmi1  fìnishes 
it  up  in  a few  verses.  But  he  charges  the  empcror  with 
dishonesty  and  with  the  intention  of  impoverishing  the 
ashàb-i  dìn ,2  Along  with  the  copper  tokens  the  poet  also 
speaks  of  iron  and  leather  ones,  but  as  we  can  find  no  other 
mention  of  these  we  may  assume  that  he  was  merely 
indulging  in  satire. 

The  fiasco  of  the  Khuràsàn  and  Qaràchll  expeditions  and 
the  failure  of  the  token  currency^  adversely  affected  the 
finances  of  the  »empire  and  led  to  the  enhancement  of 
taxation  in  the  Doàb. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  declared  in  the  preamble, 
BaranTs3  history  is  not  a chronological  account  of  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  He  gives  an  event  precedence 
not  because  it  bappened  first  bnt  becanse  it  struck  hi$ 
imagination  most . Evidently,  by  putting  the  enhancement 
of  revenue  in  the  Doàb  at  the  head  of  the  emperor’s  pro- 
jects  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  first  of  all 
those  forined  and  that  it  was  followed  by  others,  namcly, 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Deoglr,  the  introduction  of  the 
token  currency,  and  the  Khuràsàn  and  the  Qaràchll  expedi- 
tions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  take  these  events  in  the  order 
described  by  Baranl.  Yet  Moreland  assumes  Baranl’s 
order  of  events  as  correct.  *At  the  outset  of  his  reign,’ 
says  he,4  ‘Muhammad  decided  to  enhance  the  revenue  of 
the  River  Country.  Not  long  afterwards  the  king  carried 
out  his  plan  of  transferring  the  capital  to  Deoglr,  and  in  the 
year  1329  Delhi  was  evacuated  by  practically  the  entire 
popuIationT 

What  Baranl  really  means  is  that,  considering  the 
disastrous  results  of  all  of  the  Suljàn’s  projects,  the 
enhancemenc  of  the  revenue  of  the  Doàb  should  rank  first 

1 F.  S.,  verses  8715-8740. 

2 Asb3b-i  dìn , literally  men  of  religion  ; 'lsami  probably 
means  the  mashàikh  and  ‘ulamà. 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.  (B.I.),  pp.  467-468. 

4 Moreland:  The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India , p.  4& 
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m importancc.  Along  with  the  huge1-  enhancement  o£  thc 
assessmcnt  new  cesses  and  taxes  were  imposed.  As  a result, 
the  backs  o£  the  ryots  were  broken.  Those  who  were 
already  £eeble  and  without  resources  collapsed,  while  those 
who  possessed  resources  revolted.  The  news  o£  the  troubles 
in  thc  Doàb  spread  to  other  provinces,  where  people  revoltcd 
£or  fear  o£  the  same  £ate  befalling  them.  Such  a picturc 
o£  chaos,  insurrections  and  rebellions,  which  Baranl  here 
draws  and  which  he  connects  with  the  emperor’s  punitive 
expeditions  in  thc  Doàb  o£  the  years  1333  and  1334»  is 
inconsistcnt  with  hìs  account  o£  the  brightness  and  prosperity, 
so  characteristic  o£  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  enhancement  o£  revenue  in  the  Doàb 
was  not  the  first  but  the  last  oE  the  emperor’s  projects. 
It  decidedly  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  disorders 
of  the  realm  and  will,  therefore,  be  fittingly  discussed  in  thc 
next  chapter. 

1 How  much  the  revenue  was  enhanced  is  a problem.  Barani’s 
words,  *yaki  ba  dab  wa  yaki  ba  bist i£  translated  literally  would 
mean  ten-fold  and  twenty-fold,  or  an  increase  o£  ten  and  five  per 
cent.,  neither  o£  which  is  correct.  Moreland  observes  that 
Barani’s  phrase  is  ‘rhetorical,  not  arithmetical/  and  that  it  only 
signifies  an  enormous  increase. 

The  Doàb  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  empire,  and  could  well 
bear  an  increased  levy  which  was  much  lighter  than  what  ‘Alàu’ddin 
^fchalji  had  imposed.  He  had  raised  the  land  revenue  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  produce  (Barani,  p.  2S7).  This  rate  was  reduced  by 
Qutjbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh  fQialji.  Gardner  Brown  ( Journal , U . P. 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  pp.  11-12)  is  of  opinion  that 
while  Qkiyàsu’ddin  Jughluq  had  fixed  the  rate  roughly  at  10 
per  cent  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  raised  it  to  20  per  cent.  Firoz 
Shàh  rcverted  to  10  per  cent. 
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DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


CHAPTER  VIII 

REBELLIONS  AND  DISORDERS 

The  decisive  year,  1335,  which  divides  the  rcign  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  into  two1  unequal  parts,  also 
marks  a landmark  in  the  history  of  its  rebellions  and 
disordcrs.  Those  which  preccded  it  differed  in  number,  in 
character  and  in  their  results  from  those  which  followed. 
While  six*  rebellions  preceded  the  year  1335,  fifteen* 
followed  it.  In  between  the  two  groups  stands  the  Ma’bar 
rebellion  of  1335.4  Almost  all  the  rebellions  of  the  first 
group  wcre  essentially  isolated  instances  o£  the  outbreak  o£ 
troubles  primarily  caused  by  individuals  and  were  subdued 


1 See  supra , Chapter  VI. 

2 (i)  The  rebellion  oE  Bahàu’ddin  Gurshàsp. 

(ii)  The  rebellion  of  Kisblu  Eyhan. 

(iii)  The  rebellion  o£  the  Qàzi  anci  Khatib  o£  Kamàlpur. 

(ìv)  The  rebellion  o£  Ghiyàsu’cldin  Bahàdur. 

(v)  The  rebellion  of  Wunàr  and  Qaisar-i  Ruml. 

(vi)  The  Doàb  rebellion. 

3 (i)  The  rebellion  o£  Hulàjùn. 

(ii)  The  rebellion  of  Malik  Hoshang. 

(iii)  The  rebellion  o£  Mas‘ùd  Khàn. 

(iv)  The  Hindù  rebellion  o£  Kampila  and  Wàrangal. 

(v)  The  rebellion  o£  Sayyid  Ibràhim,  governor  of  Hànsl  and 
Sirsa. 

(vi)  The  rebellion  o£  Fakhra. 

(vii)  The  rebellion  o£  Suuàm  and  Sàmàna. 

(viii)  The  rebelìion  o£  Nizàm  Màìn  at  Kara. 

(ix)  The  rebellion  o£  Shihàbu’ddin  Sultàni  at  Bidar. 

(x)  The  rebellion  of  *Ali  Shàh  at  Gulbarga. 

(xi)  The  rebellion  of  4 Ainu’l-Mulk. 
xii)  The  rebellion  of  Shàhù  Afghàn. 

(xiii)  The  rebellion  o£  Qàzi  Jalàl. 

(xiv)  The  rebellion  of  amlràn-i  sadah  o£  Daulatàbàd. 

(xv)  The  rebellion  o£  Tàghi. 

4 The  rebellion  of  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  Jalàlu’ddtn. 

(i)  T.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.)/p.  480. 

(ii)  The  Rehla  (G.O#S,),  p.  99, 
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by  thc  empcror  in  person  or  by  his  provincial  governors  or 
by  thc  wazlr.  But  the  rebellions  of  the  second  group, 
whtch  range  over  the  rest  of  the  reign  from  1335  to  1351» 
were  far  morc  widespread.  The  Ma1 2 3 4bar  rebellion  of  the 
year  1335  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  first  group  in  so 
far  as  it  is  raised  ostensibly  by  an  individual,  namely, 
Ahsan  Shah,  governor  of  Ma‘bar,  and  of  the  second  bccause 
it  found  supporters  amongst  Ahsan  Shàh*s  dependants  and 
followers  throughout  rhe  whole  country  lying  between  the 
Cauvery  and  the  Sutlej.  This  explains  why  at  the  first 
news  of  this  rebellion  in  the  south,  the  emperor  had 
Ahsan  Shàh’s  relations  and  dependants  arrested  in  the  north.1 
That  the  Ma*bar  rebellion  had  more  in  common  with  the 
second  than  with  the  first  group  is  proved  in  the  first  place 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  a series  of  rebeilions, 
which  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  could  not  subdue,  and 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  provincial 
kingdom;  secondly , by  the  fact  that  its  origin  must 
be  sought  in  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  troops2  and  in 
the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  and  the  amìràn-i  sadah; 8 
thirdly , by  the  fact  that  it  was  followed  by  calamities 
such  as  famine,  drought,  epidemics,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
illness;4  and  fourthly , by  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  spread 
of  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  discontent  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  from  the  Musalmàn  walis  or  provincial  governors 
and  other  officials  to  the  Hindus  across  the  Narbada, 
culminating  in  the  establishment  of  Hindù  and  Muslim 
independent  kingdoms  with  centres  at  Vijayànagar, 
Warangal  and  Daulatàbàd. 

To  all  that  has  been  said  above  to  prove  the  decisive 
character  of  the  year  1 335  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  this  year  that  the  emperor  acknowledged  thc 
failure  of  his  experiment  in  capital-making.  It  was  thc 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  480. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The  amìràn-i  sadah  (centurions  or  amirs  of  hundreds)  w<  ie 
not  only  military  officers,  but  also  civil  officials  collecting  taxes  iii 
groups  of  about  a hundred  villages  each  ( J.R.A.S. , July,  ,1922). 

4 J.  F.  S.  B.  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp,  480-1. 
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Doab  rebellion  which  had  convinced  him  oE  the  ìmperative 
need  of  his  personal  residence  in  the  north  on  which  he 
thenccforth  concentrated  leaving  the  south  under  the  itn- 
mediate  control  of  his  officials. 

Baranl  who  makes  no  such  discrimination  gives,  under  a 
special  heading  of  rebellions,  an  insight  into  the  causation  of 
these,  saying:, 

‘In  his  early  youth  and  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  life  that  king  (Sultan  Muhammad)  who  was 
a prince  of  India  and  Khurasan1  was  associated  with  the 
logician  Sà‘d  who  was  known  as  a heretic  and  poet, 
‘Ubaid  who  was  a disbeliever  and  Najm  who  was  a 
philosopher.  Maulàna  ‘Allmu’ddln  who  was  most  learned 
of  the  philosophers  became  a frequent  visitor  of  his 
(prince’s)  chamber  and  used  to  meet  hirn  in  privacy 
every  now  and  then.  These  treacherous  heretics — who 
were  deeply  rooted  in,  and  hrmly  believed  in,  philosophy 
were  always  debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  philosophy, 
contrary  co  the  principles  of  the  Sunnl  faith  which  are 
based  on  the  teachings  given  by  i,2q,ooo  Prophets — 
made  such  a deep  ìnfluence  on  Sultàn  Muhammad’s 
mind  that  it  shook  his  belief  in  the  holy  books  and 
the  Prophets’  sayings  which  are  the  fundamental  basis 
and  foundation  o t Islàm  and  the  source  of  salvation  and 
spiritual  uphftment.  He  would  listen  to  nothing  which 
was  contrary  to  philosophy  and  never  put  his  faith  in 
anything  that  would  not  agree  with  it.  Had  his  mind 
not  been  overwheimed  by  the  reasoning  of  these  philoso- 
phers  who  disregarded  the  heavenly  commandments,  he 
(Suhàn  Muhammad)  would  not  have  dared— being  a 
virtuous  man,  possessing  high  and  good  qualities — to 
order  the  execution  of  any  Musalmàn  and  believer 
against  thc  commandment  of  God,  Prophet  Muhammad 
and  the  instructions  of  all  the  apostles  of  God  and  the 
‘ulamà.  But  the  study  of  philosophy  which  is  the 


1 This  ìs  a reference  to  the  numerous  victories  won  by  his 
father  ( al-Ghàziu*l  Khurasàn)  over  rhe  Mongols  from  Khuràsan. 
A.  H.  G.  III,  p.  853. 
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sourcc  o£  all  cruelty  and  stone-heartedness  liad  soaked 
his  hcart  completely.  As  a result  no  heavenly  teaching 
and  tio  h*dì$  of  the  Prophets*  could  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  his  (Sultàn  Muhammad’s)  mind,  which 
was  now  absoluteiy  free  from  the  fear  of  God  and  His 
punishment.  Therefore,  the  killing  of  Musalmans  and 
the  execution  of  the  believers  became  a habit  with  him. 
He  killed  so  many  ‘ulamà,  mashàikh,  sayyids,  sufis, 
qalandars,1  clerks  and  army  men  that  thcir  numbers 
couid  hardly  be  computed.  Every  day  and  every  week 
hc  was  shedding  so  much  biood  of  Musalmans  that 
literally  their  blood  streamed  forth  before  his  gate.  All 
these  exccutions  were  a direct  consequence  of  his  study 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  Quranic 
science  ( 'ilm-t-manqùlàt  i-kutb-i  àsmànì ).’a 

On  analysis  Baranl’s  narrative  crystallizes  as  follows. 
Since  his  boyhood  Suljjàn  Muhammad  had  been  studying 
anti-Islamic  philosophy  under  the  influence  of  heretics  and 
atheists.  Consequently  he  lost  faith  in  the  principles  o£ 
Islàm,  in  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet  and  in  the  orthodox 
interpretations  of  the  Quràn.  He  formulated  his  own 
opinions  under  the  guidance  of  philosophers  who  were 
disbelievers.  Now  Ibn  Ba£tQta  had  personally  witnessed 
the  sittings  of  the  cmperor  with  the  philosophers  and 
noticed  the  discussions.  ‘I  have  seen/  says  he,  ‘at  the 
court  of  the  Indian  emperor  Sulfàn  Muhammad  philosophi- 
cal  matters  alone  being  discussed  every  day  after  morning 
prayer/*  These  philosophcrs  were  Muslim  heretics  and 
athcists4  a s reported  by  Baranl,  as  well  as  Hindu  jogis  as 

*/.£.  Prophet  Muhammad  who  was  ihe  Prince  o£  Prophets 
{SayyidHUMursaltn)  and  whose  sayings  alone  count  as  hadìs.  The 
holy  Quràn  says,  ‘Nor  does  he  say  (aught)  o£  his  own  desire\  Sùra 
LIII,  verse  3). 

1 Derived  from  the  Turkish  word  qaìdar  (powerful)  or  from 
qttlansavah — a kind  of  cap  which  they  wore,  ‘qalandar’ indicated 
generically  a class  of  Muslim  fakirs  noted  for  their  indiffercnce 
towards  the  duties  and  obligations  o£  life. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  465. 
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ceportcd  elsewhcre  by  Ibn  BaSfufa.  *These  jogis/  says  he, 
*work  wonders.1 2 3  They  give  informacion  about  hidden 
things,  and  the  Sul£àn  honours  thcm  and  takes  thctn  into 
his  company.,a  And  ‘Isàml  says  in  a similar  strain  that 
‘the  Sulfàn  mixed  privately  wich  thc  jogis/*  ‘This  is 
confìrmed  by  the  Tirtha-kalpa 4 of  Jinaprabha  Surl,  the 
Jain  philosopher  and  favouritc  o£  the  emperor  and  the 
author  of  hymns.5  There  are  grounds  of  belief  that  the 
emperor  had  learnt  some  hymns  and  yogic  practices  as  weli 
as  philosophy  from  these  jogis.  ‘Philosophy,’  says  Zimmer, 
a modern  German  philosopher,  *is  a kind  of  wisdom  which 
enables  the  person  acquiring  ic  to  become  the  master 
of  his  own  mind  and  body,  his  passions,  his  reactions 
and  his  meditations.  He  is  one  who  has  transcended  the 
illusions  of  wishful  thinking  and  of  all  other  kinds  of 
normal  human  thought.  He  feels  no  challcnge  or  defeat 
in  misfortune.’6 

Such  was  exactly  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
whom  no  earthly  power  could  frighten.  Rebellions  after 
rcbellions  broke  out;  enemies  becamc  numerous,  and  were 
organized;  and  troubles  multiplicd  beyond  count,  buc  he 
stood  unshaken  like  a rock,  budging  not  an  inch  from  the 
path  he  had  chosen  and  the  policy  of  siyàsat  thac  he  had 
iormulated  and  adopted.  He  was  a true  philosopher-king 
who  ‘would  accept  nothing  unlcss  it  stood  the  cold  test  of 
reason  and  philosophy.*7  ‘A  philosopher  ‘according  to 
Zimmer  ‘is  one  who  is  rc-formed  to  a pattern  of  really 

1 The  emperor  did  not  honour  the  jogis  for  their  necromancy. 
He  found  them  well  grouaded  in  philosophy  which  was  the  only 
•criterion  of  manhood  and  fitness  in  his  cyes.  Perhaps  he  found  in 
them  congeniai  soul-force.  That  true  jogis  possessed  great  soul- 
force  is  shown  in  the  Gita  (Chapter  III,  verses  3-4). 

2 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  p,  164. 

3 F.  S.  L,  verse  9755. 

4 Gandhi,  L.  C.  B — J.  S.  M.  pp.  19-21,  30-32,  38-39,  60-61, 

5 Mauricc  Winternitz — A History  of  Indian  literature , Vol.  11» 
i>.  556- 

6 Zimmcr — Philosophies  of  India , p.  56  ff, 

7 T.F.S.B.  p.  465. 
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superhuman  stature,  as  a result  of  being  pervaded  by  the 
magic  power  of  truth.’1  Such  was  emperor  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq.  By  virtue  of  his  study  and  culture  of 
philosophy— Greek  as  well  as  Indian — and  even  by  his 
yogic  process  of  meditating2  and  acting,  he  became  myste- 
riously  powerful  and  had  acquired  a remarkable  soul-force. 
Baranl  was  bewildered  at  finding  him  so  extraordinarily 
equipped  with  wits  and  learning;  and  in  utter  helplessness 
and  astonisbment  he  declared  him  ‘a  mixture  of  opposites’ 
— -a  poÌnt  whÌch  will  be  discussed  later.3  To  a modern 
historian  it  would  appear  that  the  emperor’s  learning  had 
gone  beyond  the  boundary  of  Islàm  into  the  domain  of 
pre-lslamic  India  and  Iran.  He  knew  the  jurisprudence  and 
penology  of  the  ancient  Hindus4  in  the  same  way  as 
he  knew  the  Iranian  siyàsat.5  He  knew  also  Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra  and  was  not  unaware  of  the  following  teaching 
of  the  Mahabharata  : 

‘The  king  should  always  keep  the  rod  of  punish- 
ment  ( danda ) uplifted  in  his  hand.  And  a king  should 
display  severity  in  making  all  his  subjects  observe  their 
respective  duties.  I£  this  is  not  done  they  will  prowl 
like  wolves,  devouring  one  another.’6 

On  ascending  the  throne  o£  Dehll  as  emperor  with 
absolute  powers  Sultàn  Muhammad  believed  that  he  had 
attained  the  position  of  a mnjtahid  and  was  able  to  make 
radical  reforms  in  the  lighc  of  his  own  researches.  Before 

1 Op9  cit. 

2 He  was  seen  plunged  in  meditation  at  mid-night  in  complete 
dar’kness  renouncing  the  palace  lights.  Then  took  place  an  extra- 
ordinary  upsurge  in  his  thoughts.  Vidc  Gesu-daràz — Jawàmi'n’l- 
Kilam , p.  175, 

3 Vide  Chapter  on  Review  and  Conclusions  of  this  book. 

4 Vidc  (i)  Calcutta  Review , 1875.  vol.  Ixi,  pp.  123-142. 

(ii)  Sen,  P,  K. — Penology , Old  and  New , p.  86. 

(iii)  Gupta,  R.  D.  — Crime  and  Punishment  in  Ancient 
India , pp.  42-37. 

5 Firdausl — Shàb  Nama  (Bombay,  1846)  pp.  14,  131,  758, 

6 Zimmer  — Philosophies  of  India , p.  121. 
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dcciding  upon  DevagirT  or  Deoglr  as  the  second  capical  of 
his  empire  he  issued  from  Dehll  in  727  Hijra  a gold  coin^ 
bearing  the  legend — -A duhammad  bin  Tughlnq  Shàh » 

mubi-i  sùnanA  khatimu  n nabitn  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
Sha'h,  reviver  of  the  religion  of  the  last  of  the  Prophets), 
announcing  thereby  that  the  religion  o£  Islàm  had  suffered 
a death  and  that  he  would  resuscitate  it.  It  foliows  that 
he  resolved  to  turn  a new  leaf,  making  war^  unlike 
the  preceding  sultans  of  Dehll,  on  taqlidì  Islam  or  the 
Muslim  orthodoxy  and  its  apparatus — conventional  usages, 
not  adjustable  to  philosophy,  and  arrogant  declarations  of 
opinions  in  the  domain  of  Islamic  law  and  Quranic 
sciences.  In  this  manner  was  created  a situation  which  the 
custodians  of  that  orthodoxy — - muhaddistn , mutakallimìn , 
muftiin , and  fuqahd — commonly  knovvn  as  ‘ulama  did  noc 
like;  and  they  became  restive.  Holding  the  fuqahd  or  the 
jurists  responsible  for  what  he  considered  unsuitable  inter- 
pretations  of  the  law,  wrong  and  unfit  for  the  problems  of 
his  far-flung  empire  comprising  many  peoples  and  dis- 
cordant  elements,  he  resolved  to  deprive  them  o£  their  time- 
honoured  supremacy  in  jurisprudence  and  bcgan  to  suspect 
their  bona  fides  as  well  as  the  sincerity  and  ìntentions  of 
their  adherents  in  the  administrative  services  and  the  army 
units,  particularly  the  amlran-i  sadah.  This  topÌc  ‘Isàmr 
has  depictedf  in  his  own  way,  saying : 

‘After  the  lapseof  two  years  he  (Sultàn  Muhammad 
Shah)  changed  his  attitude  and  gave  up  justice  and 
goodness.  He  became  deeply  suspicious  of  khalq 
in  the  capital  city  with  the  result  that  the  sweetness 
in  him  was  turned  into  poison.  He  transformed  his 
justice  into  tyranny  and  changed  his  kindness  inta 
cruelty  and  torture.’1 2 3 


1 Edward  Thomas — C,  P.  K.  D.,  p.  211. 

2 Like  thc  tenn  an-nàs  in  Arabic  (yicìe  the  Eehla , G.  O.  S., 
p.  12  footnote  3)  khalq  in  the  Indo-Persian  chronicles  has  not 
always  been  used  in  ìts  literal  sense,  Here  kjoalq  ineans  ‘ulamà 
and  the  old  Turkish  nobility.  AIso  see  page  156,  footnote  1. 
supra, 

3 F.  S.  I.  verses  8062  — 8064 
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This  was  according  to  ‘Isacnl  the  real  cause  o£  Bahau’d- 
dln  Gurshasp’s  rcbellion  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year 
o£  thc  reign  as  Ibn  Bat;tQta  suggests  by  implication.  But 
Isaml  suggests  the  third  year  of  the  reign  (July  1327  — 
June  1328)  saying  that  the  obnoxious  change  in  the  em- 
.peror's  disposition  which  preluded  the  outbreak  of  Bahàu’d- 
dln  Gurshàsp's  rebellion  became  noticeable  two  years  after 
the  royal  invasion  of  the  Mongol  territory  which,  in  fact, 
took  placc  after  the  exit  of  Tarmashlrln  towards  the  close  o£ 
J326.  Since  BahàuMdln  Gurshàsp’s  rebellion  entailcd  war 
and  since  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Daulatàbàd  as 
a sccond  capital  of  the  empire,  it  appears  that  the  said 
change  in  the  emperor’s  disposition  had  come  about  in  the 
second  ycar  (June  1326 — May  1327).  And  that  was 
•certainly  the  cause  of  Bahàu'ddln  Gurshàsp's  rebellion. 
Prof.  Venkataramanyya  considers  this  unlikeìy.  ‘There  is 
no  evidence,'  says  he,  ‘to  show  that  the  Sultàn  began  his 
oppressions  so  early  in  his  reign.'1  But  Baranl’s  evidence 
quotcd  above  does  show  that  Sulfcàn  Muhammad  had  been 
equipped  before  his  accession  with  arms  to  fight  the  ‘ulamà. 
Aftec  his  accession  the  war  began.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  this  war  three  points  inust  be  borne  in  mind. 
Firstf  Budàùnl2,  who  uses  ‘Isàml  as  his  authority  and  is 
convinced  like  Isàml  of  Sulfàn  Muhammad's  ‘oppre- 
ssions’,  calls  him  Sultàn  Muhammad  ‘Àdil  i.e.  emperor 
Muhammad  the  Just.  Secondly9  Sultàn  Mahammad 
struck  coins3  bearing  his  claim  to  be  'Àdil  (just) 

and  styled  himself  JjUJi  ^UaLJi  (fust  emperor).  He  also 
named  his  Dehli  fortress-city  ‘Àdilàbàd.'  Thirdly , when, 
according  to  Ibn  BatjtQga4  and  Budàunl5,  he  was 
upbraided  as  a tyrant  in  the  presence  of  thc  chief  Qàzl 
Kamàlu'ddln  Sadr-i  Jahàn,  the  emperor  referred 

1 Venkataramanyya,  N. : Tbe  Eearly  Mnslim  Expansion  in 
SòHth  India , p.  131. 

2 M.  T.  Vol.  I,  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  225. 

3 Edward  Thomas — C.P.K.D.  p.  216,  Nos.  189,  192. 

4 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  pp.  86-87,  also  see  Introduction,  xxi. 

5 M.  T.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p 239. 
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the  matter  to  the  latter,  saying:  ‘Prove  me  a tyrant  as  this 
man  (Shaikh  Shihabu’ddln)  says  and  cut  off  my  head  with 
this  sword/  Simultaneously  as  he  said  this  he  flung  the 
sword  before  theSadr-i  Jahàn,  Such  was  the  war  of  ideology, 
which  made  the  *adl  of  this  'Àdil  look  like  oppression  and 
tyranny  in  the  eyes  of  the  ‘ulama  and  vice  versa}  Bahàu’- 
ddin  Gurshàsp’s  rebellion  was  a protest  against  this  ideo- 
logy  and  forged  the  first  link  ìn  the  chain  of  the  war 
that  was  impending.  No  wonder  if  in  these  circumstances 
Gurshàsp  claimed  the  crown  for  himself — an  information 
which  Ibn  Batfuta  and  Firishta  communicate  in  distinct 
phrases.  Possibly  Gurshàsp  also  had  a personal  grievance, 
for  the  emperor  had  conferred  on  him  no  honours;  and  he 
(Gurshàsp)  had  obtained  no  increment  like  the  others,  who 
were  much  less  qualifìed  than  himself.  But  a personai 
grievance,  unless  whipped  up  by  the  ideology  of  a war, 
could  not  have  been  made  in£o  a casus  belli  while  the 
cmperor  was  known  to  be  overwhelmingly  strong. 

To  revert  to  ‘Isàml: 

‘When  Bahau’ddln  Gurshàsp,  son  of  the  emperor’s  aunt, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Sàgar,  noticed  this  change  in  him 
he  threw  off  thc  veneer  of  allegiance.  He  collected  troops 
in  right  royal  fashion  and  lay  hands  on  the  remotest  parts 
and  gave  a shock  to  the  empire. 

‘Whcn  Malikzàdah  (Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz),  who  was  thcn 
in  Gujaràt,  hcard  of  this  rebellion  he  summoned  the  chief- 
tains  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  reaim,  opened  the 
trcasury  and  gave  them  moncy  lavishly.  He  managed  to 


1 This  is  a theme  fully  borne  out  by  his  autobiograpby  which, 
though  fragmentary,  proves  beyond  the  shadow  o£  any  doubt  that 
the  conception  of  'adl  (justice)  among  other  factors  had  formed  the 
bed  of  opposition  between  Sultàn  Muhammad  and  the  preceding 
sultans  of  Dehli.  While  he  denounces  all  from  Balban  downward 
barring  his  own  father  as  tyrants,  almost  all  of  them  have  been 
praised  and  appreciated  as  just  rulers  by  the  chroniclers.  Such  Was 
the  ideology  which  he  had  acquired  as  a prince,  so  Barani  tells  us. 
It  was  but  natural  that  war  to  the  knife  should  break  out  after  his 
accession.  It  broke  out  two  years  aftcr  his  reign  according  to 
‘Isàmi.  For  the  autubiography  see  Chapter  IX  o£  this  book. 
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collect  speedily  a large  army  of  strong  and  well-equippe<i 
warriors  and  kept  them  in  readiness. 

‘One  day  a courier  caine  from  the  capitai  Dehli  and 
delÌvered  to  him  the  royal  firman  to  the  effect  that  hc 
should  proceed  to  Mahàrashtra  with  his  troops  and  that  he 
should  take  along  with  him  chieftains  like  Qiwàmu’ddln, 
son  of  Burhànu’ddln,  Qutbu’l-Mulk  Tatàr,  Ashrafu’l- 
Mulk  and  other  seasoned  officers.  The  emperor  invested 
Malikzàdah  with  the  command  of  this  army  for  which  he 
was  considered  fit  and  worthy. 

‘When  the  brave  Gurshàsp — the  hero  of  Deoglr — who 
had  been  raiding  the  territories  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  royal  army  he  inoved  westward  from  Deoglr  and  crossed 
the  Godavarl.  Tlien  he  summoned  his  talented  cavalry- 
men  and  commanded  them  to  attack  the  enemy’s  centre. 

‘On  both  sides  the  army  being  arrayed  in  battle  order, 
Gurshàsp  rushed  upon  the  centre  of  the  royal  army  thcn 
under  the  charge  of  Ahmad  bin  Ayàz,  dislocating  ìt 
thoroughly.  But  the  accursed  Khizr  Bahràm,  a comrade 
of  Gurshàsp,  whom  the  latter  had  posted  to  the  right  wing, 
deserted  him;  and  joining  hands  with  the  troops  o£  Mujlr 
he  came  with  all  his  followers  to  help  the  royal  army  of 
Deoglr.  Thus  fate  decided  against  Gurshàsp.  He  proceeded 
towards  a river  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  victorious  war 
lords  trom  the  royal  army.  But  he  crossed  the  river  safely. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  fortress  o£  Sàgar  he  took  away 
his  family,  leaving  behind  all  his  troops  and  wealth,  and 
procecded  to  Kamplla  (Kamplll).  From  there  he  went 
running  into  the  fortress  of  Kummata  ( Kumta ). 

‘The  Rài  of  Kamplla  took  him  under  his  protection  and 
cach  became  sincerely  devoted  to  the  other.  The  Rài  said 
to  him : 

“You  must  not  be  grieved  on  account  ot  this 
defeat.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  world  that  it  gives 
the  upper  hand  in  the  battlefield  sometimes,  and  some- 
times  compels  you  to  run  away.  You  should  not  feel 
sorrow  for  this  mishap  that  has  befallen  you  because 
human  beings  never  remain  in  the  same  conditicn  in 
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this  world  o£  uncercainties.  I value  your  high  qualities 
.and  assure  you  my  fullest  support.  You  have  done 
well  to  have  come  to  me,  and  I am  prepared  to  sacrifice 
my  own  life  and  whatever  I possess  in  order  to  save 
you  and  protect  you;  no  harm  whatever  will  be  done 
to  you  as  long  as  there  remains  the  last  drop  of  blood 
in  my  body;  I swear  by  the  gods — Khurshld1,  Zunnàr,3 
Làt3  and  Manàt.4  Should  the  whole  world  resolve  to 
•do  harm  to  you  I would  stand  in  their  way;  as  long  as  a 
single  vein  is  functioning  in  my  body  I won’t  allow 
anyone  to  touch  you.  They  will  have  to  pass  over  my 
dead  body  before  reaching  you.  You  should  forget 
your  sorrows  and  be  happy  and  care-free  because  you  are 
now  in  absolute  safety/* 

‘After  a while  the  troops  began  to  pour  in  from 
Dehll  in  successive  batches.  In  this  manner  a huge 
army  assembled,  looking  like  a shoreless  sea.  They 
surrounded  the  fortress  and  tightened  their  grip  in  all 
directions. 

‘Then  the  emperor  marched  with  his  troops 
towards  Daulatàbàd  where  he  came  to  know  of 
Gurshàsp’s  defeat.  He  recalled  Malikzàdah  and  deputed 
Malik  Ruknu’ddln  to  march  towards  Kamplla.  The 
latter  went  on  two  successive  expeditions  from  both  of 
which  he  returned  broken  and  defeated.  A third  time 
Malikzàdah  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  occupy  the  fortress.  He  was  favoured  by 
Providence  with  success.  He  dashed  his  troops  to  the 
fortress  of  Kumtah5  Gurshàsp  and  Rài  Kamplia  who 
were  much  attached  to  each  other  came  out  two  or 
three  times  to  give  battle,  but  they  were  at  last  broken 
and  took  shelter  in  the  fortress.  Fighting  continued 
for  a month  or  two.  And  when  the  besieged  warriors 
were  pressed  hard,  their  resistance  wcakened  and 
the  royal  army  obtained  the  upper  hand.  One  day  the 
commander-in-chief  o£  the  royal  army  who  enjoyed  con- 

1,2, 3, 4 /.<?.  Symbolic  names  o£  Hitidù  idols  corresponding  to 

sun-god  etc. 

5 Le . the  fort  of  Kummata. 
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fidcnce  o£  the  emperor  ordcred  the  whole  army  to  get 
ready  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fortress  ; and  they 
made  their  forced  entry  into  it  with  drawn  swords. 

‘When  Bahàu’ddln  and  Kamplla  realized  that 
they  had  lost  possession  of  the  fortress  they  came  out 
of  it  and  vacated  it  in  the  course  of  one  day  and  set 
out  for  the  fortress  of  Anegundi  ( Husdarg ),  passing 
through  jungles  and  hills.  They  anived  there  followed 
by  the  royal  pursuants  who  gave  them  a hot  chase. 
They  resisted  for  one  month  and  fought  like  brave 
warriors^  using  all  sorts  of  arms — arrows,  lances,  bricks 
and  stones. 

‘One  day  with  a fìrm  resolve  to  capture  the  fortress 
of  Anegundi  ( Husdarg ) the  royal  army  made  a violent 
attack  before  which  all  defence  preparations  and  fortifi- 
cations  gave  way  and  a great  tumult  arose.  When 
Gurshasp  saw  this,  he  found  no  alternative  but  to  escape 
from  the  scene.  He  saddled  some  four  horses  which 
he  had  kept  in  readiness  and  took  them  out  ot  the 
fortress  into  the  plain  skilfully.  He  seated  his  family 
on  three  of  these  while  the  fourth  he  mounted 
personally.  Then  he  went  away  with  all  in  broad 
day  light  and  killed  evervone  who  pursued  him. 
Thus  he  saved  himself  from  his  enemies. 

‘Kamplla,  the  faithful  Hindu  ally,  left  not  his 
post  and  stuck  to  the  last  like  a veteran  wrarrior.  He 
threw  himself  and  his  family  into  danger  for  the  sake 
o£  his  friend.  He  putina  brave  fight  for  long;  but 
the  starsbeing  against  him  he  was  wounded  and  pierced 
by  many  arrows.  He  thought  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  fight  to  a finish  and  die.  So,  like  a bravc  and 
sincere  man  he  fought  until  he  was  killed,  laying 
down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  principles.  The 
royal  army,  now  victorious,  entered  the  fortress  and 
set  thcir  hands  to  plunder,  killing  and  capturing 
many  enemies.  They  seized  many  a treasure  and 
acquired  untold  wealth. 

‘Malikzadah  having  captured  Anegundi  ( Husdarg )* 
one  man  from  among  the  above-mentioned  enemies  was 
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brought  alivc  to  him.  Hc  ordered  him  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  and  scrutinize 
every  head  that  was  presented  by  the  troops  and  identify 
the  same.  That  man  examined  the  heads  and  was 
struck  with  grief  at  the  sight  of  each.  When  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a head  dotted  likc  a flower  with  shafts,  he 
sank  in  grief,  wept  and  shrieked  and  besmeared  hiniself 
with  dusc,  tearing  away  che  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard.  Malikzàdah  enquired  of  him  the  reason  of 
his  wailings  and  asked  whose  head  ic  was.  The  man 
said  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  **This  is 
the  head  of  our  Rài  whose  death  is  the  cause  of  our 
grief.*>  Malikzàdah  ordered  that  the  head  should  be 
placed  in  a tray  of  gold  and  skinned  for  the  joy  of 

friends  and  the  sorrow  of  enemies;  then  the  skin 

should  be  filled  with  straw  and  the  fortress  set  on 

fire.  This  done,  the  head  was  sent  to  the  emperor 

and  a huge  army  was  charged  to  pursue  Gurshàsp. 

‘Gurshàsp  who  had  lost  everything  managed  to 
flee  to  the  territory  of  Balialà  with  a few  horses  and  a 
little  money.  But  fortune  having  set  its  face  against 
him  and  his  stars  having  declined,  he  was  affiicted 
with  untold  miseries  and  griefs.  That  weak  Hindu 
— Ballalà — who  cared  not  for  reproaches  captured  him 
treacherously  and  sent  him  to  Malikzàdah  who  put 
him  in  heavy  chains  and  sent  him  to  the  emperor. 
The  latter  ordered  that  he  should  be  skinned  and 
that  his  skin  should  be  stuffed  with  chaff  and  paraded 
through  the  country  as  a warning  to  all.  As  for  his 
body,  orders  were  issued  that  it  should  be  cooked  and 
mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  elephants  to  be  consumed 
by  them  and  that  an  announcement  should  be  made 
throughout  the  country  that  whoever  revolted  against 
the  emperor  would  meet  with  a similar  fate/1 2 

Much  the  same  information  is  given  by  Ibn  Baftùta3 
who  says  that  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Ghiyàsu’ddln 

1 F.  S.  I.,  vctsjs  8065-8201,  (Agra  edition);  (Madras  edition), 
pp.  424-431. 

2 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  95. 
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Tughluq  BahauMdln  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  his 
cousin  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  A large  army  under 
the  command  of  Malik  Mujlr  and  Khwàja  Jahàn  was  sent 
against  him.  A severe  fight  ensued,  followed  by  his  flight 
to  the  Rai  of  Kampila  where  he  was  pursued  by  the  royal 
troops.  They  laid  siege  to  the  dominion  of  the  Rài  who 
was  pressed  hard  and  spent  all  his  provisions.  Fearing  lest 
he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  Rài  said  to 
iBahàu’ddin,  ‘*You  see  how  things  have  developed.  In 
these  circumstances  I have  resolved  to  perish  with  my  family 
and  followers.  You  had  better  go  ta-such  and  such  sultàn”. 
Aod  he  gave  the  Hindu  ruler’s  name  to  Bahàu’ddln.  “You 
should  stay  with  him,  and  he  wili  defend  you,”  he 
added.  Then  he  sent  along  with  Bahàu’ddln  somc 
*one  who  took  him  to  that  ruler.  After  this  the  Rài  of 
Kamplla  ordered  a large  fire  to  be  made  and  said  to  his 
wives  and  daughters,  *T  wish  to  perish;  those  of  you  who 
desire  to  follow  me  may  do  so.”  Thereupon  the  ladies 
took  to  washing  and  rubbing  their  bodies  with  sandal. 
Then  each  prostraced  herself  before  the  Rài  and  threw  her- 
self  into  the  fire,  till  at  last  all  perished.  Then  the  Rài 
washed  himself  and  put  on  his  arms  but  bore  no  shield. 
Those  of  his  subjects  who  wished  to  die  with  him  did  the 
same.  Then  they  sprang  on  the  royal  forces  and  fought 
until  all  were  killed.  The  royal  army  entered  the  city 
and  imprisoned  its  inhabitants  as  weil  as  eleven  of  the  sons 
of  Rài  Kamplla  who  were  taken  to  the  Sultàn;  all  of  them 
embraced  Islàm.  In  consideration  of  their  good  descent 
4and  the  noble  conduct  o£  their  father  the  Suljàn  honoured 
them  and  installed  them  as  amirs.  Tn  the  court  of  the 
Sultàn/  concinues  Ibn  Battutà,  ‘I  saw  three  o£  these  brothers— 
Nasr,  Bakhtiyàr  and  the  Muhrdàr,  that  is,  keeper  of  the  seal. 
This  seal  the  latter  used  for  the  water  which  the  Sulgàn 
uscd  to  drink.  His  name  was  Abù  Muslim,  and  between 
h'im  and  me  a friendship  grew  up.’1 2 

Before  his  death  the  Rài  of  Kamplla3  had  secured 


1 1 bid . 

2 Kamplla  or  Kampìli  or  Kampil  is  a town  in  the  Tunga- 

bhadra"  valley,  ten  miìes  north-east  of  theruins  of  Vijayanagar  (Mzik, 
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Bahau’ddin  Gurshàsp’s  flight  co  Vir  Ballala  III,  also  called 
Bilal  Deva,1  the  Hoysala  raja  of  Dvàrasamudra.8  Bilàl  Deva 
capturcd  the  latter  and  made  him  over  to  Khwàja  Jahàn. 
Bahàu’ddln  was  then  senc  a prisoner  to  Dehll,  where  he 
was  flayed  alive.  His  flesh,  cooked  with  rice,  was  placed 
before  the  elephants  and  ultimately  sent  to  his  family.® 
Bilàl  Deva  acknowledged  the  paramountcy  o£  Dehli.* 

In  this  connection  may  also  be  read  the  Sanskrit  ‘Tale 


p.  163  ; Imperial  Gazetteer,  Secoad  Editìon,  vol.  7,  p.  354).  Seweli 
identifies  it  with  Anegundi  on  the  Tungabhadra,  which  in  his 
opinion  was  captured  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  1^34  (Sewell : 
F.  E.,  p.  16).  But  there  is  no  proof  that  Bahàu’ddln’s  rebellion 
took  place  in  1334. 

Prof.  Venkataramanyya  ( Early  Muslim  Expanston  in  South 
India,  p.  144)  is  o£  opitiiou  that  the  R.ii  o£  Kampila  had  purposely 
inyolved  the  emperor  o£  Dehli  in  trouble  ‘by  advising  Bahau’ddin 
Gurshàsp  to  seek  shelter  in  his  dominions’. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rài  of  Kampila  who  held  besides 
Kampìla  the  districts  o£  Bellary,  Raichur  and  Dharwar  had  not 
been  loyal  to  Dehli  since  the  titne  of  Malik  Kàfur  who  had  stormed 
it.  Though  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  o£  Dehll  the  state  o£ 
Katnpila  had  long  been  trying  to  assert  its  independence. 

So  the  sacrifice  that  the  Rài  o£  Kampila  made  £or  the  sake  o£ 
Gurshàsp  was  not  without  selfish  motives.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  independent  rule. 

But  Fate  ruled  otherwise.  Now  Kamplla  was  completely 
annexed  to  the  empire  o£  Dehli  and  transformed  into  a regular 
province  o£  the  empire. 

1 T.  Fr.  (Bombay)  I,  p.  241. 

2 Mzik  (p.  163)  as  well  as  Saletoie  ( Social  and  Political  Life 
in  the  Vijayanagar  Empire , Vol.  I,  p.  6)  mentions  the  demolition 
o£  Dvàrasamudra  in  1327.  But  this  is  not  supported  by  the 
chronicles  and  the  available  data.  In  £act,  Bilàl  Deva  saved 
Dvàrasamudra  from  every  kind  o£  destruction  by  offering  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  o£  Dehll.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  on 
the  basis  o£  an  inscription  o£  1328,  that  Bilàl  Deva  did  not  acknow- 
ledge  the  paramountcy  o£  Dehli  (IPQT,  p.  81).  But  it  is  a fact  that 
Dvàrasamudra  was  madc  a province  o£  the  empire  o£  Dehli.  See  p. 
106  SHpra . 

3 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  96. 

4 Vide  footnote  2 snpra . 
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of  a Hero  Truthful*  from  the  Purusa  Partksa  of  Vidyapati 
Tliakura  which  runs  as  follows : 

*Once  upon  a time  in  the  city  of  Hastinapura  there 
reigned  a Muslim  sultan  named  Mahammada.  He 
ruled  the  land  from  sea  to  sea,  but  a Kaphara  raja, 
unable  to  endure  his  tyranny,  came  thither  with  his 
entire  army  to  attack  him.  The  Sultan,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  issucd  from  the  city,  escorted  by  horses  from 
Balkh  and  Turkistan  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  riders,  and  challenged  him  to  combat.  In  the 
ensuing  battle  the  Sultan’s  army  was  defeated  by  that 
of  the  Kaphara  and  took  to  flight.  When  thc  Sultan 
saw  his  troops  turning  tail  likc  a troop  of  elephants 
tcrrified  before  a lion,  he  cried: 

“Ho,ye  chiefs  and  Rajputs,sons  of  kings,  champions 
of  my  army!  Be  there  none  among  you  who  by  the 
might  of  his  arm  can  for  a short  moment  bring  to 
stand  my  troops,  routed  as  they  are  by  the  enemy.’* 

‘Hearing  these  words  of  the  Sultan,  two  young 
princes,  by  name  Nara  Siriiha  Deva  of  thc  Karnata  race 
and  Charchika  Deva  the  Chauhan  shouted  out: 

“Thine  army  hath  bccome  scattered  in  terror  of  the 
foe,  and  like  a stream  o£  watcr  is  falling  down.  Who 
now  can  rescue  it?  But  if  Your  Majesty  will  come 
back  after  a brief  while  and  see  what  hath  been  done, 
thcn,  in  the  meantime  we  two  alone  with  our  sword- 
blades,  will  heap  up  piles  of  the  heads  of  soldiers  of  the 
enemies  of  Your  Majesty/' 

‘Replied  the  Sultan : 

“Bravo!  Princes,  bravo!  Who  else  but  you  dareth 
such  a deed  of  daring  do  !” 

‘And  thereupon  Nara  Simha  Deva,  his  armpits 
bristling  in  fierce  exaltation,  turning  his  horse  round, 
and  urging  it  on  with  whip-lashes  like  blows  of  a 
chunderbolt,  all  unexpectcd,  thrust  his  way  into  the 
Kaphara  raja’s  army.  As  he  so  entered  it,  he  met  the 
Raja  coming  to  him,  haughty  in  his  victory.  He  re- 
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cognizcd  him  by  the  white  umbrclla  held  above  him; 
and  with  an  arrow  pierccd  him  to  the  heart.  To  the 
ground  the  Kaphara  li£cless  fell;  and  as  there  he  lay 
Charchika  Deva  smote  off  his  head  and  carried  it  away 
and  laid  it  before  the  Sultan.  The  Sulcan  asketh  how 
he  had  becn  slain : 

“Sire,”  saith  Charchika,  “hc  was  slain  by  one 
bravc  as  Arjuna,  by  Nara  Simha  Deva.  Then  I who 
had  followed  him  cut  off  the  Kaphara’s  head/* 

‘‘Whcre,”  asketh  thc  Sulcan,  “be  Nara  Sirhha 
Dcvap/*  “When  last  I saw  him,”  saith  Charchika,  “he 
was  alonc  and  being  attacked  by  a great  crowd  o£ 
soldiers  cagcr  to  avenge  their  lcader’s  death.  Where  he 
be  now,  I know  not/’ 

‘Thcn  thc  Sulcan,  sccing  the  cnemy  forces  bcreft 
of  their  leadcr  and  taking  to  flight,  becamc  full  o£ 
joy  ; and  obscrving  some  of  his  own  troops  pursuing 
thcm  he  callcd  to  thcm  :j 

“Ho  my  men,  why  destroy  these  runaway 
soldicrs?  Tcll  mc  rathcr,  where  bc  that  saviour  o£  my 
kingdom— he  who  brought  dcath  to  thc  Kaphara  Raja, 
that  lion  in  the  form  o£  man,  Nara  Simha  Deva?** 

Therc,  in  thc  same  place,  on  the  sccnc  o£  his 
fight,  the  Sultan  discovcred  Nara  Simha  Deva,  his  body 
pierccd  witli  many  arrows,  pouring  forth  a thousand 
streams  o£  blood,  like  a bar  tree  in  crimson  blossom 
and  lying  senselcss  from  his  wounds.  Leaping  from  his 
charger  thc  Sultan  thus  addrcsscd  him : 

“Ah,  Nara  Simha  Deva!  Wilt  thou  survivc?,, 
‘Said  he : 

“Is  Your  Majesty  aware  o£  what  I did  ?’* 

4Said  the  Sultan, 

“Known  is  it  all  to  me.  Charchika  hatli  told  me 
how  by  thce  mine  cnemy  was  slain.’* 

‘And  Nara  Siihha  replied, 

“Then  shall  I survive,  £or  the  trce  of  my  labour 
hath  indccd  borne  its  fruit,  i£  he  doth  understand  ic,. 
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for  whosc  wclfarc  I undcrtook  and  fulfilled  my  arduous 
cask/’ 

‘Thc  Sultan  extracted  the  darts  from  Nara 
Sithha  Deva’s  body,  buried  as  they  were  in  his  flcsh 
up  their  feathered  ends;  and,  by  due  application  of 
various  appropriate  remcdics,  in  a few  days  caused 
his  arrow-wounds  to  heal  and  disappear.  When  thc  cure 
had  bcen  cffected  the  Sultan  procecdcd  to  show 
him  honour  wÌth  gifts  of  a thousand  horscs  and  a 
hundrcd  thousand  umbrellas  of  gold  and  othcr  insignia 
of  rank  ; but  on  the  occasion  of  thcir  prescntatton> 
Nara  Simha  Dcva  thus  addresscd  the  Sultan : 

“Your  Majesty  ! Giving  battle  is  but  the  duty 
that  runneth  in  the  blood  of  the  Rajputs,  so  what 
unwonted  deed  hath  been  done  by  me,  that  to  me  this 
honour  hath  been  shown?  Moreover,  if  honour  must 
be  shown,  then  let  it  be  shown  to  Charchika  Deva,  for 
it  was  he  who  not  only  brought  to  thee  the  head  of  the 
foe  but  who  also  in  his  iove  lor  truth  extolled  me  before 
Your  Majesty  and  remained  silent  concerning  his  own 
valiant  acts.  If  that  had  not  been  so,  when  it  was  he 
that  was  bringing  the  cnemy’s  head  as  proof  of  his 
death,  who  would  have  reckoned  that  it  was  I that 
killed  him?  Therefore,  it  ìs  to  him  that  honour  should 
first  be  given.” 

‘Then  said  Charchika  Deva, 

•'Prince  Nara  Simha  ! Say  not  so.  How  could  I 
take  the  fruits  of  thy  valour  and  pass  a life  supported 
on  the  leavings  of  another?>> 

‘Nara  Sirhha  Deva  then  replied, 

“Well  done,  Hero  Truthful,  well  done.,> 

*As  the  Sultan  hearkened  to  their  mutual  converse 
he  became  filled  with  satisfaction  and  honoured  thesc 
two,  each  with  an  equal  reward/ 

The  readcr  will  recall  the  substance  o£  this  tale,  already 
given  in  this  book1  from  Babu  Maheshwar  Prasad’s  transla- 
%ion  of  the  Purusa  Parìksà.  Whereas  ‘Kàfur*  is  statcd 
thcre  to  havc  been  the  name  of  the  Hindù  ràjà  at  war  with 


i Vide  p.  114  supra 
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Suljin  Muhammad,  ‘Kaphara’  is  thc  rcading  according  to 
Gricrson.  And  hc  identifies  Kàphara  with  Tarmashirln,  saying :] 

‘The  Kaphara  (i.c.  kafir)  Raja  was  probably  Tarma- 
shirin,  a Khan  of  thc  savage  Mongols,  who  invadcd 
India  and  advanced  with  a large  forcc  to  tlc  gatcs  of 
Dclhi  or  onc  of  his  lieutenants.  Thc  Sultan  had  to 
buy  him  off  by  a heavy  payment  of  blackmail.’1 

Even  if  it  bc  assumcd  that  Tarmashlrln2 3  invaded  India 
and  rcached  thc  gates  of  Dehll,  he  did  not  enjoy  thc 
charactcristically  Indian  privilege8  of  unfurling  the  whitc 
umbrella  which  according  to  the  talc  was  held  over  thc 
Kaphara  raja  in  thc  battlefield;  nor  was  he  killcd  in  the 
battlcficld;  nor  was  his  head  cut  off  and  presentcd  to  the 
empcror  of  Dchll;  nor  did  Tarmashlrln  suffcr  from  the 
tyranny  of  thc  latcer;  nor  did  any  fighting  take  placc  near 
Dchll  throughout  the  reign  o£  emperor  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  In  fact  the  scene  of  fighting  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  was  in  the  Deccan — *in  thc  dominion  o£ 
Rai  Kamplla  as  described  by  ‘Isaml  and  Ibn  Battuta.  Rai 
Kamplla  then  ruled  over  the  hilly  region  of  Kamplla  or 
Kamplll,  Raichur  and  Anegundi  near  the  Tungabhadra. 
Since  the  time  of  Malik  Kàtùr’s  expeditions  in  the  Deccan 
he  had  been  on  a war  footing4  with  the  emperor  o£  Dehll. 
He  had  declined  to  pay  tribute  and  shelcered  thc  enemy 
fugitives  from  Telingana;  and  finally  he  sheltered  Bahàu'd- 
dln  Gurshàsp,  governor  of  Sàgar  and  a rebei  cousin  o£  the 
empcror.  Finding  himself  unable  to  bear  the  emperor’s 
tyranny5 * *,  as  thc  story  goes,  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp  revolted; 
and  on  being  defeated  near  Dcvagirl  he  fled  via  Sàgar  to 
Kamplla.  Thc  Rài  of  Kamplla  gave  him  shelccr.  Thcn 
opened  thc  fighting  thac  has  been  described  above  with  thc 

1 yidyapati  Thakura  : Purnsa  Pariksà  (tr.  Grierson),  p.  19 

2 C/.  pp.  128-141,  sufra 

3 The  presence  of  the  ràjà  in  India  was  recognized  in  India  by 
the  parasol  held  over  his  head.  C/.  the  Rehla  G.O.S..  p.  49 

4 Venkataramanyya : Early  Muslim  Expansion  in  South 
Inàìa , pp.  134-135 

5 Le.  his  war  with  the  Muslim  orthodoxy,  which  ‘Isàml  has 

depicted  as  ‘a  change  in  the  emperor's  disposition',  Vide  F.  S,  I, 

verses  8062-8064  and  page  201  supra. 
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help  of  thc  F utùbu  s-Salàftn  and  the  Rehla . It  appears  that 
the  Kaphara  raja  o£  the  Purusa  Parìksa  was  Rai  Kampila 
o£  thc  Futùhu  s-Sala£tn  and  the  Rehla . It  is  difficult 
to  idcntify  Nara  Sirnha  Dcva  and  Charchika  Deva. 
Apparently  they  were  the  Rajpùt  warriors  serving  in 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  army  which,  as  a rule,  com- 
prised  Hindus.  Nara  Simha  Deva  pierccd  Rài  Kamplia 
with  an  arfow;  and  no  sooner  did  he  fall  to  the  ground  than 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  Charchika  Deva  who  prescnted  it  to 
the  empcror.  This1  ìs  almost  a replica  o£  the  information 
given  byTsam!  and  Ibn  Battuta  who,  without  giving  the  said 
Hindu  namcs  ( i.e . Nara  Simha  Dcva  and  Charchika  Deva) 
state  how  Rài  Kampila  was  killed  in  the  battlc-field.  Then 
he  was  bcheaded.  Thus,  Rài  Kamplla  secms  identical 
with  the  Kàphara  Raja  o£  the  Purusa  Partksa : and  the 
fact  o£  Hindù  hospitality  towards  a Muslim  refugee  and 
o£  the  unique  sacrifice  performed  £or  his  sakc  by  the  Rài  is 
cstablished.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  Rài  Kamplla  had 
abundant  goodwill  £or  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp  whose  lifc  hc 
endeavoured  to  savc  by  sacrificing  his  own;  and  whilc  thus 
hc  brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  family  and  statc 
he  had  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp  escorted  from  Ànegundi  to 
Dvàrasamudra,  entrusting  him  to  the  care  o£  Vira  Ballàla  III. 
Similarly  the  Ràjpùt  chieftains  had  abundant  goodwill, 
cvcn  affcction,  for  the  cmperor  and  saved  his  cmpire  by 
plunging  themselves  in  the  thick  of  fight.  They  killcd 
the  emperor’s  enemy  and,  while  Nara  Siihha  Deva  lay 
wounded  in  the  battlefield,  Charchika  Deva  cut  off  his 
head  and  took  it  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor  on  his 
part  reciprocated  thc  love  and  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Rajpucs  and  rushed  immediately  into  the 
battlcfield  to  attend  on  the  wounded  hero,  honouring 
him  with  the  epithet — ‘saviour  o£  my  kingdom*. 

This  Sanskrit  tale  goes  in  line  with  the  Persian  and 

i An  attempt  made  elsewhere  to  find  a corroboration  of  this 
cvent  is  vague  like  the  suggestion  that  it  was  an  aftermath  o£ 
Fakhru’ddin’s  rebellion  in  Eastern  Bengal  (I.  C.,  V,  p.  26 6).  Similar 
is  the  suggestion  that  the  tale  ‘refers  to  an  attempt  made  by 
Muhammed  Tughluq  to  suppress  a rebellious  local  chieftain/ 
(IPQT.  p.  38). 
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Arabic  narrations  found  in  the  F utùhu  s-Salàtìn  and  the 
Rehla.  And  all  these  accounts  which  illustrate  one  or 
other  aspect  ofthe  same  eventof  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s 
reign,  namcly  thc  rebellion  of  Bahau’ddìn  Gurshàsp  and 
his  seeking  shelter  with  Rài  Kamplla  have  grown  out  o£  the 
traditions  about  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  different  parts 

of  this  country.  The  Hindù  traditions  ( ) and 

folk-lore  about  the  emperor’s  valour  and  bravery  fed  the  Sans- 
krit  tale  and  are  also  traceable  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nuniz1 
and  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  o£  Dehll.2  The  Muslim  stories 
harped  on  his  cruelty  and  brutality.  In  other  words,  ‘lsàmi’s 
narrative  of  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp’s  rebeliion  and  fate  is 
rich  in  details  which,  mixed  with  bazaar  gossip— that  he 
was  flayed  alive  and  his  flesh  was  cooked  with  rice  and  sent 
to  his  wife  and  children  and  given  to  an  eiephant  to  eat— - 
were  heard  by  Ibn  Battuta  eight  years  aftcr  the  event  by 
which  time  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  become  extremcly 
unpopular  among  the  orthodox  Musalmans  for  his  ruthless 
killing  of  the  ‘ulamà,  sayyids  and  Sunnis.  It  may  bc  notcd 
that  the  act  of  cooking  a criminal’s  flesh  and  giving  the 
same  to  his  family  to  eat  and  then  attempting  to  feed  an 
elephant  on  such  a diet  sounds  like  a tale  o£  vengeancc  as 
absurd  as  un-Islamic.  The  Hindu  folk-lore  kept  clear  o£ 
all  this.  But  the  Muslim  chroniclers  through  the  agcs 
cared  not  for  the  Hindu  folk-lore.  They  shared  thc  senti- 
inents  o£  ‘Isàml  and  followed  him.  That  is,  Yahya  bin 
Ahmad,8  Budàùnl,4  Firishta5,  Husàm  fvhàn6  and  others 


1 Vide  p.  1 18  sitpra 

2 Vogel— Catalogue  of  the  Delhi  Mnscum  of  Archacology , 
PP-  3°"34 

3 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  : Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  B.I. , p.  qq  ; 
B.M.  MS.  Or  1673,  F.  386. 

4 Budàuni : MuntakhabatiTt-Tavàrikh  vol.  I (B.I.),  pp.  226-7. 


N.B. — It  should  be  noted  that  the  account  in  the  Tàrikh-i 
Mubàrak  Shàhi  is  fuller,  compared  with  that  given  in  the  Muntakh- 
abàu  t-Tavarikh.  But  the  former  has  both  in  its  manuscript  and 
printed  forms  the  word  Safar  as  the  place  where  rebellion  broke 
out.  Probably  this  is  a corruption  of  Sàgbar  mentioned  by  Firishta 
<BombayI,  24I).  r ' 7 

5 T.  Fr.  (Botnbay),  I,  p,  241. 

6 A.H.G.,  III,  p.  867.  * 
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drcw  cxclusivcly  upon  thc  FutùhH  s-Salàtìn  cvcn  without 
acknowledging  it.  By  doing  so,  they  imbibed  thc  spirit  o£ 
Ibn  Batjufca’s  narrative  also,  without  knowing  him  and  his 
Rehla. 

Howcver,  thcre  are  somc  interescing  points  of  diffcrence 
bctwcen  the  accounts  of  Ibn  Battùta  and  Firishta:  (i) 
Ibn  Battuta  gives  thc  name  of  the  rebel  as  Bahàu’ddln  Kush- 
tàsb1;  Firishta  has  Bahàu’ddln  Kurshasp  or  Garshasp. 
(2)  Ibn  Battuta  describes  him  as  the  son  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Tughluq’s  sistcr  ; Firishta  mentions  him  as  the  son  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq's  uncle.  (3)  Unlike  Ibn  Battùta> 
who  gives  no  definite  information  regarding  the  position  of 
BahàuMdln,  Firishta  describes  him  as  a leading  amlr  under 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  and  as  the  governor  (muqti*)  of 
Sàgar.2  (4)  Unlike  lbn  Battùta  again,  who  gives  no  details 
of  the  war  and  dismisses  the  long  story  of  successive 
actions  by  concentrating  on  the  sacrifice  performed  bv 
Rài  Kamplla,  with  whom  Bahàu’ddln  had  sought  shelter* 
Firishta  informs  us  that  the  first  battle  of  the  war  took 
place  near  Deoglr.  During  the  action,  Khizr  Bahràm,  one 
o£  the  leadmg  amirs  of  Gurshàsp’s  army,  deserted  him  and 
joined  Khwàja  Jahàn.  Tbis  led  to  Bahàu’ddln’s  flight  to 
Sàgar,  where  he  was  pursued  by  Khwàja  Jahàn’s  troops.  So, 
from  Sàgar  the  fugitive  camc  to  Kamplla,  whose  ràjà  being 
fricndly  to  him  he  sought  shelter  there.  (5)  Unlike 
Ibn  Battuta,  Firishta  says  that  the  emperor  came  from  Dehll 
to  Dcoglr,  prcsumably  to  direct  military  operations  in 
pcrson.  Thrce  successive  battles  were  fought  betwecn 
Khwàja  Jahàn  and  the  joint  armies  of  Bahàu*ddln  and  o£ 
Rài  Kamplla.  In  the  first  two,  Khwàja  Jahàn  was  dcfea- 
tcd  ; in  thc  third,  reinforcements  having  arrived  from 
Deoglr,  the  allies  were  defeated  and  the  ràjà  of  Kamplla 
was  takcn  prisoner. 

1 Thcre  is  practically  no  difference  between  Kushtàsb  (the 
Rchla  p,  95)  and  Kmshasf  ( vidt  MS.  of  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mùbàrak 
Shàhi , B.M.  Or.  1673,  F.  386)  and  Gurshàsp . Vide  the  printed 
edition  o£  the  Tàrikh-i  Mnbàrak  Shàhi  (Bib.  Indt  p.  99)  and  also 
the  Muntakbabàtii’t-T àvàrtkh  (Bib.  Ind.  p.  226). 

2 Sàgar,  near  Gulbarga,  about  ten  miles  north  o£  Shoràpur  in 
the  Deccan  (Cambridge  History  of  India , III,  p.  140). 
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Thus  cndcd  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
ail  rebellions.  It  affords  an  instancc  of  the  inflammable 
tcmpcr  of  the  emperor  and  indicates  the  manncr  in  which 
by  striking  terror  into  every  heart  he  wanted  to  crush 
all  opposition.  Ic  affords  an  ìllustration  of  what 
Ibn  Bat£ut;a  would  call  the  humanity  and  manliness  of 
Rai  Kampila.who  sacrificed  even  his  family  by  making  them 
enter  fire  for  the  sake  of  his  Muslim  guest.  Perhaps 
this  sacrifice  was  not  without  a politicai  motive.  It  might 
be  contended  that  the  Hindus  of  the  Deccan  were  prepared 
to  invite  and  support  rebels  against  the  emperor  o£  Dehlì. 
Bilai  Deva,  who  betrayed  Bahàu’ddln,  might  be  said  to  have 
taken  the  drastic  step  ìn  self-defence.  Perhaps  he  deceived 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  into  a false  sense  of  security 
about  his  dominions  in  the  Deccan.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
context  of  Firishta,1  who  tells  us  that  Bilài  Deva  preferred  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor.2 

This  rebeilion,  which  he  is  inclined  to  put  in  1338^ 
739,  Firishta  regards  as  one  of  the  reasons  prompting  the 
emperor  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Deoglr.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Deoglr  became  Daulatàbàd  in  1327,  Firishta’s 
date  is  absurd.  Mzik3  also  rejects  it  on  the  plea  tliat 
Firishta’s  dates  are  not  reliable.  Yet  Saletore4  puts  this 
rebellion  in  1338.  The  date  727  Hijra  (A.D.  1326-7)  given 
by  Budàuni  and  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  may  be  approximately 
correct  as  marking  the  extermination  of  the  rebellion 
and  war,  not  its  beginning.  As  the  rebellion,  togcther 
with  the  war  that  it  entailed,  continued  through  some 
months  it  must  have  broken  out  one  year  earlier,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above  in  the  light  of  the  information  given 
By  Ibn  Battùta,  The  value  of  his  information  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  saw  the  sons  of  Rài  Kamplla  at  Dehll  and  had 
some  personal  affinity  withone  of  them.  From  him,he  might 


1 Tàrìkb-t  Firishta  (Bombay)  I,  p.  241* 

2 lciem.9  pp.  241-42. 

3 Mzik:  Die  Reise  des  Arabers  lbn  Batuta  durch  Indian  ttnd 
China , p.  162. 


4 Saletore : Social  and  Political  Life  in  the  Vijayanagar  empire, 
vol.  L pp.  6 and  1 1 , 
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havc  hcard  the  story  o£  Bahau’ddln  Gurshasp’s  rebellion  and 
o£  Rai  Kamplla’s  sel£-sacrifice. 

However,  Budàùnl’s  statement  thac  the  rebellion  broke 
outin  Dehll  after  the  emperor  had  moved  to  Deoglr,  leaving 
behind  thc  wazlr  Khwàja  Jaliàn,  creates  a difficulty.  It  is  in 
dircct  conflict  with  Firishta.  If  Firishta’s  view  that  the 
rebellion  preceded  the  exodus  from  Dehll  to  Daulatàbàd 
and  that  it  broke  out  in  the  Deccan  be  accepted,  Ìt  would 
appear  thac  another  rebellion  in  favour  o£  Bahàu’ddln 
encouraged  by  the  hostile  elements  brokc  out  in  Dehll. 
But  there  was  no  fighting  at  all  in  Dehli. 

Firishta1  tclls  us  that  Bahàu’ddln’s  rebellion  being  over, 
the  emperor  marched  from  Deoglr  against  the  hill-fortress 
o£  Kondhàna2  which  was  held  by  Nàg  Nàyak.  This  for- 
trcss  was  capturcd  after  a siege  of  eighc  months,  and  Nàg 
Nàyak  surrendered  and  was  subsequently  enrolied  as  an 
amlr.  Firishta  follows  ‘Isàml3  who  is  our  only  sourcc  of 
information  regarding  this  incidenc.  Ic  finds  no  place  in 
the  other  accounts  of  che  reign.  As  Bahàu’ddln’s  rebellion 
had  endcd  in  1327,  the  Kondhàna  conqucst  took  place 
the  same  year  or  early  in  1328.  . 

‘Isàml4  next  mentions  the  sccona  rebellion  of  thc 
ireign,  namely  the  rebellion  of  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlù  Khàn, 
govcrnor  of  Multàn.  It  was  the  first  rebellion  accord- 
ing  to  Baranì,  who  gives  a skctchy  account  and  men- 
tions  no  cause.  He  says,  however,  that  ic  broke  ouc 
afcer  the  emperor  had  moved  co  Daulatàbàd.5  It  was, 
in  fact,  a demonstration  of  the  amirs’  procest  againsc  the 
royal  ordcrs  to  repair  to  Daulatàbàd.  In  other  words  thc 
Multàn  rebellion  which  broke  ouc  after  the  change  in  che 
rclative  positions  of  Dehll  and  Daulatàbàd  had  been 


1 Tàrikh-i  Firishta  (Bombay),  vol.  I,  p*  242. 

2 Kondhana  or  Kandhyana  also  called  Singarh  stood  in  the 
•vicinity  of  Daulatàbàd. 

3 ‘Isàmi:  F.  S.,  verses  8229-8259. 

4 ldem  verses  8260-8405 

5 Barani:  T.F.S.,  p.  478. 
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madc,  was  a rcaction  from  thc  projccted  cxodus  o£  thc 
‘ulama  and  mashaikh  and  thcir  adhcrents  to  Daulatabad. 
‘Isàml  says  that  immediatcly  on  hcaring  o£  thc  outbreak 
o£  the  rcbcllion  thc  emperor  left  Daulatàbàd  for  Dchll 
where  he  entertained  the  army  chiefs  as  well  as  the  ‘ulamà 
and  mashàikh,  and  enlightened  them  all  on  the  new 
problem  that  had  arisen.  Though  the  context  o£  thc  royal 
specch  madc  on  that  occasion  has  not  come  down  to  us  it 
appears  that  he  made  an  endcavour,  thus,  to  liquidate  the 
opposition  that  was  gathering  strengch  in  the  Punjàb  and 
Sarhind  undcr  the  leadership  o£  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu  Khàn. 
Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  tells  us  tliat  the  emperor,  having  moved 
to  Daulatàbàd,  one  ‘AII  IGiatatl  fcll  out  with  Laula,  son- 
Ìn-law  o£  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu  Khàn  and  was  killed  in  a 
combat  that  followed.1  This  led  to  Bahràm  Aiba 
Kishlu  Khàn’s  rebcllion. 

Ibn  Ba£tùta2 3  is  o£  opinion  that  Kishlù  Khàn  had 
incurred  the  cmperor’s  displeasure  £or  having  buried  the 
corpscs  o£  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp  and  GhiyàsuMdln  Bahàdur 
which,  while  bcing  paraded  together  through  thc  empire, 
reached  his  territories.  The  Sulfcàn  sent  for  Bahràm  Aiba 
who  refused  to  attend  and  revoltcd.  Ibn  BattùJiaV  account 
is  incomplete.  He  does  not  state  whether  thc  summons 
was  issued  from  Dehll  or  from  Daulatàbàd.  In  view  o£ 
Baram’s  statement4  that  at  the  time  o£  the  outbreak  thc 
empcror  was  at  Daulatàbàd,  it  will  not  bc  incorrect  to  say 
tliat  the  summons  was  issued  frotn  Daulatàbàd.  Thc  cause 
o£  Kishlu  Khàn*s  rcbellion  as  describcd  by  Ibn  Bat£ù£a  may 
not  be  acccpted  in  view  o£  the  fact  that  (i)  Ibn  Battùja  was 
not  an  eyc-witness  though  his  information  tallies  as  usual 
wìth  that  o£  ‘Isàrnl;5  (2)  Ghiyàsu*ddln  Bahàdur’s  rebcllion 

1 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  : Tàrikb-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì , p.  100. 

2 The  Rebla  fG.O.S.),  p.  96, 

3 Idcm. 

4 Barani : T.F.S.,  p.  479. 

5 According  to  'Isàmi  (verses  8422-8439)  the  emperor  went 
from  Multàn  to  Dipàlpur.  There  he  heard  that  Bura  (Ghiyà$uTd- 
din  Bahàdur  Bùra)  was  executed  and  skinned.  His  skin  was  then 
presented  to  him  and  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  put  by  the  side 
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occurrcd  somc  fivc  ycars  aftcr  that  o£  Bahau’ddln  Gurshasp’s 
as  will  bc  shown  later.1 2  Their  corpscs  therefore  could  not 
liavc  been  paraded  throughout  the  cmpire  at  the  same 
time. 

According  to  Baranl3  the  emperor  marched  from  Daulat- 
abad  to  Dehll  where  he  raised  a ncw  army  and  procceded 
to  Multan.  The  battle  was  foughton  the  neighbouring  plain 
of  Abohar.  Ibn  Battuta  tells  us  that  the  emperor  deceived 
thc  cnemy  in  the  course  of  the  fight  by  placing  under  the 
royal  parasol  one  ‘Imàdu’ddln,  who  resembled  him,  while  hc 
himself  lay  in  ambush  with  a handful  of  soldiers. 
Kishlu  Khàn’s  army  mistook  Tmadu’ddin  for  the  emperor; 
and  having  killed  him  they  dispersed,  whcreupon 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  sprang  from  his  ambush,  killed 
Kishlu  Khan  and  completely  routed  his  army.3 

Our  authorities  assign  no  date  to  this  rebeilion.  Buc 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it  enable  us  to  assign  it  to 
the  year  1327-28/728.  The  contention  that  ic  occurred 
about  1333»  for  Ibn  Battuta  saw  the  rebeFs  liead  suspended 
at  the  gate  of  Multàn  on  his  arrival  there  is  weak.  The 
sight  of  rebels’  heads  suspended  at  prominent  places  was  not 
uncommon  in  those  days. 

Kishlù  Khàn’s  rebellion,  commonly  known  as  the 
Multàn  rebellion,  was  not  the  isolated  rebellion  of  an 
individual;  it  formed  the  second 4 link  in  the  emperor’s 
war  with  the  ‘ulamà,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  immediately 
on  his  entry  into  the  city  as  victor  the  emperor  seized 
the  qàzl  of  Multàn  and  had  him  flayed.5  The  emperor 
regarded  this  insurrcction  as  the  nucleus  of  thc  rising 
againsc  him  of  the  joint  forces  of  official  hicrarchy 
and  military  aristocracy.  To  nip  it  ingthe  bud  and 

of  the  skin  o£  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlù  Khan  and  that  both  the  skins 
should  be  displayed  together  from  a height  ‘like  two  kernels  in  one 
shell/ 

1 Vide  pp.  222*223  tnfra. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  79. 

3 The  Rehla  (G.Ò.S.),  p.  97. 

4 For  the  first  link  see  p.  203  sttfra . 

5 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  97 
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to  uproot  it,  hc  first  fought  and  kiiled  Kishiu  Khan,  and 
thcn  his  hand  fell  heavily  upon  the  ‘ulamà,  qazis  and 
khatibs.  Such  was  the  emperor’s  war  with  the  ‘ulama 
which  ‘Isaml  describes,  in  his  own  way,  under  the 
distinct  heading  of  ‘Commcncement  of  the  Sultan’s 
tyranny  (. 

Shortly  after,  broke  out  a rebellion  at  Kamàlpur  Ìn 
Sind,  the  third  rebellion  of  the  reign,  headed  by  the 
local  qazl  and  khatlb.  The  Rehla,  which  is  the  only 
source  of  information  about  this,  informs  us  that  the 
emperor  ordered  his  wazlr  Khwàja  Jahàn  to  go  to  the 
city  of  Kamàlpur  which  is  a large  city  on  the  seashore 
and  whose  inhabitants  had  rebelled.  ‘I  was  informed/ 
says  Ibn  Battuta,  ‘by  a jurist,  who  was  present  in  the  city 
when  the  wazlr  entered  it,  that  the  qàzl  and  the  khatlb 
of  Kamàlpur  were  brought  before  the  wazlr  and  the  latter 
ordered  them  to  be  flayed.“Kill  us”  said  they,  “in  any  other 
fashion/’^Why’5,  he  enquired,  “are  you  to  be  killed  at  all 
“On  account  of  our  disobedience,  said  they  ‘to  the  Sultàn’s 
orders.”  “How,”  he  rejoined,  “can  I myself  act  contrary  to 
his  orders  ? Verily  he  has  ordered  me  to  kill  you  in  this 
very  fashion.”  He  then  ordered  those  charged  with  flaying 
to  dig  a pit  under  their  faces  to  enable  them  to  breathe.  It 
isa  custom  that  those  who  are  to  be  flayed  are  thrown  down 
on  their  faces.  When  this  was  done  the  province  of  Sind 
was  pacified  and  the  emperor  returned  to  his  capital.’1 2  In 
other  words  all  the  ìnhabitants  of  Kamàlpùr  who  were 
reported  to  have  rebelled  were  spared  ; and  peace  continued 
in  Sind  until  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  when  Tàghl 
raked  up  the  old  hostility  in  that  zone  of  the  ‘ulamà- 
inspired  Pir  Pàtho  or  Pir  Ar3 — the  hcro  of  the  Sumeras — 
and  tired  the  pursuing  emperor  to  death. 

The  emperor  then  returned  to  Dehll  where,  according 
to  Baranl,  he  remained  for  ‘two  years’.  Taking  these  two 


1 F.  S.  I.  (Madras  edition,  p.  446J. 

2 Jhe  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  97. 

3 See  chapter  IX  of  this  book. 
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ycats  to  have  been  1328  to  1330,  Sir  Wolsely  Haig1  con- 
cluded  thac  the  emperor  returned  in  1330  to  Daulatabad 
whcnce  therc  was  no  departure  for  the  nortK  until  1333. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  text  of  Barani — and  the  same  is 
borne  out  by  the  Futùbus-Salàtjin  and  the  Rehla — that 
after  his  return  from  Multan  the  emperor  remained  in 
Dehlì  until  the  outbreak  of  thc  Mafbar  rebellion  in  1334/ 
73 5.  During  this  period  of  about  scven  years  took  place 
the  following  events — the  rebellion  o£  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Baha- 
dur,  also  called  Ghiyasu’ddin  Bahadur  Bura  or  Bhùra,  thc 
rebcllion  of  Wunar  and  Qaisar-i  Rùml,  the  Doab  rebellion, 
disbandment  of  the  Khuràsan  army,  the  Qaràchll  expedition 
and  the  token  currcncy  affair. 

Baranl  skips  over  the  fourth  rebellion  of  the  rcign, 
namely  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur’s  rebellion  which  ‘Isànn 
and  Ibn  Bat;tuta  dcscribe  in  such  a manner  that  thcy 
secm  to  have  dcpended  cqually  on  the  local  traditions 
and  gossip.  Linking  his  narrativc  with  his  previous  account 
of  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlù  Khàn’s  rcbcllion  ‘Isàml  says: 

‘One  day  a courier  came  from  Bahràm  of  Lakh- 
nautl  and  said  with  folded  hands,  “Your  Majesty! 
Bura  had  revolted  and  had  caused  much  bloodshed 
and  disturbanccs  in  Lakhnautl.  Bahràm  Khàn  marched 
against  him  and  had  so  many  of  Bùra’s  men  killed  that 
the  soil  was  moistened  with  blood  and  Bùra  was  com- 
pletely  defeated.  He  fled  towards  a river  and  plunged 
himself  into  the  waters,  but  his  horse  stuck  like  a don- 
key  in  the  mud.  lnstantly  he  was  pursued  by 
Bahràm  Khàn  who  captured  him  alive.  Then  he  killed 
him  and  skinned  him  and  sent  his  skin  to  YourMajesty 
togethcr  with  the  news  of  victory.,, 

‘The  emperor  was  highly  pleased  to  hear  this  and> 
ordered  public  rcjoicings  to  the  beat  of  drums  and  play 
of  music  for  four  days  in  the  city  of  Dlpàlpùr,  Then 
he  hcld  a durbar  and  proclaimed  from  the  throne  that 
the  skin  of  that  stupid  Bùra  must  be  put  by  the  side  of 
the  skin  of  Bahràm  (Aiba  Kishlù  Khàn)  and  both  thc 

x Cambridge  History  of  India , 11 1,  p,  147. 
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skins  shouid  bc  displaycd  togcthcr  from  a height  likc 
two  kcrncls  in  one  shell/1 

Ibn  Bajtuta  tclis  us  that  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur  Bura 
had  bcen  kept  a prisoner  in  Dehli  since  GhiyàsuMdin 
Tughluq’s  triumphant  return  from  Bengal.  When  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehll  hc  released 
the  prisoner  and  conferred  on  him  as  well  as  on  his  own 
brother  Bahram  Khàn,  the  government  of  Bengal.  The 
khutba  was  to  be  read  and  coins  struck  in  the  names  of 
both,  but  the  former  was  required  to  send  his  son  as  a 
hostage  to  the  royal  court  at  Dehll.  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur 
did  not  send  his  son,  pretending  that  he  had  refuscd  to  go 
and  had  in  his  speech  outraged  decency.  The  emperor 
sent  his  own  brothcr,  Bahràm  Khàn,  under  the  command  of 
one  Duljlu’t-Tatarl.  They  fought  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur 
who  was  kilied  and  then  skinned  ; and  his  skin,  filied 
with  straw,  was  paraded  through  the  country.2 

After  a little  diversion  in  thc  text  Ibn  Batjtùta  says: 

‘When  the  skins  (of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Bahàdur  Bùra 
and  Bahàù’ddin  Gurshàsp)  reached  the  province  of  Sind 
its  governor  Kishlù  Khàn  ordered  both  of  them  to  be 
buried’.3 

Here  is  a difference  between  the  narrative  of 
Ibn  Batjùta  and  that  of  ‘Isàml.  The  latter  considered 
these  skins  to  have  been  the  skins  of  Ghiyàsu’ddin 
Bahàdur  Bùra  and  of  Kishlù  Khàn.  However,  this 
difference  does  not  alter  thc  fact  thac  thcir  sourccs  were 
identical. 

The  date  of  this  rebeliion,  is  1 330-1  /7 30  according  to 
the  numismatic  evidence.* 

The  fifth  rebellion  broke  out  in  Sehwàn.  The  emperor 
had  made  a Hindù,  named  Ratan,  governor  of  Sehwàn. 

* 1 F.  S.  L,  8422-8440  (Agra  editioti)  ; Madras  edition,  p.  444. 

2 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  pp.  95-96. 

3 Idem . 

4 Lane  Poole : The  Coins  of  the  Mnhammadan  States  of 
India  in  British  Maseum,  p.  11. 
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But  Wunar  and  Qaisar-i  Rumi,  the  two  Musiim  chiefs  in 
the  royal  service,  viewed  his  rise  with  jealousy  and  trea- 
cherousiy  put  him  to  death.  They  seized  all  government 
property  in  the  city  ot  Sehwan,  amounting  to  twelve  lakhs. 
The  rebels  next  installed  Wunar  as  their  chief,  whom  they 
called  Malik  Flroz,  and  distributed  the  plundered  govern- 
ment  property  among  the  army.  Wunar,  fearing  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  cut  off  as  he  was  from  his  tribe,  left  Sehwan 
with  a smali  following  of  his  kinsmen.  After  his  flight,  the 
rebel  army  made  Qaisar-i  Rùml  their  chief.  When 
‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  Sartez,  the  governor  of  Multàn,  heard  of 
this  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  Sehwàn,  where  a battle 
was  fought.  The  rebels  were  defeated  and  were  subse- 
quently  executed.  As  Ibn  Battùta1  arrived  in  Sehwàn 
shortly  after  and  witnessed  the  bodies  of  the  executed 
rebels  nailed  to  the  cross  over  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  the 
year  1333/734  can  be  conveniently  fixed  as  the  date  of  this 
rebellion.  Baranl  does  not  mention  this  rebellion  and  no 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  in  any  history  of  this  period. 

The  sixtb  rebellion  took  place  in  the  Doàb  or  strictly 
speaking  in  the  region  of  Baran,  the  native  place  of  Bararn3 
who  is  the  solitary  narrator  o£  it.  Neither  ‘Isàml,  nor 
Ibn  Battùta,  nor  any  of  the  travellers  reported  ìn  the  Adasà- 
liku  l-Absàr  heard  of  it.  Ibn  Battuta  arrived  exactly  when 
the  conflagration  of  Baran  had  spread  to  Kanauj  (1333 / 
73^).  If  this  rebellion  was  so  fiery  and  destructive,  to  use 
the  language  of  Baranl,  as  to  have  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  power  and  glory  as  well  as  of  his 
cmpire  and  administration,  then  Ibn  Battùta,  who  possessed 
an  inquisitive  and  wakeful  mind,  could  not  have  missed  it. 
Why  thc  noise  about  it  which  ‘struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  o£  other  provinces’  did  not  catch  popular 
imagination  and  reach  the  ears  even  of  ‘Isàml  is  a problem 
which  calls  for  an  answer.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
Baranl,  who  was  no  eye-witness  of  ‘the  scenes  of  destruction’ 


I The  Rehla  (G.O.5.),  p.  9 
% T.  F.  S.  B,  (B,I.),  pp.  473,  522. 
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hc  has  depicted,  had  sharp  ideological  differences  with  thc 
emperor  whom  he  later  advised  to  abdicate.1 

Gardner  Brown’s  remark  that  Baranl’s  account  is  highly 
cxaggerated  is  but  a mild  comment.  He  maintains  that  the 
taxation  imposed  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  the  Doàb 
was  not  heavy.  ‘Alàu^ddln  Khaljl  had  raised  the  state 
demand  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  produce.  It  was  reduccd  by 
Qutjbu’ddln  Mubarak  Shàh  and  later  by  GhiyàsuMdln  Tughluq. 
From  that  reduced  demand  of  his  fathcr’s  which  was,  accord- 
ing  to  a reading,  ten  per  cent,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
raised  it  to  double  the  amount.2  Baranl  says : 

‘The  first  project  which  ruined  the  region  and  the 
ryots  ( ra'iyat ) was  this.  It  occurred  to  Sultàn  Muhammad 
that  the  revenue  of  the  Doàb  land  should  be  raised  ten 
to  twentyfold.  To  execute  this  project  of  the  Sultàn 
they  (his  officers)  made  effeccive  schemes  and  imposed 
taxes  which  broke  the  back  of  the  ra'iyat.  And  the 
enforcement  of  those  schemes  was  made  so  rigorous  that 
the  feeble  and  low  among  the  raliyat  were  wiped  out, 
while  those  who  wcre  rich  and  possessed  the  means  and 
wherewithal  became  rebellious,  with  the  result  that  the 
cities  and  districts  were  ruined  and  cultivation  was 
reduced  to  nothing.  On  hearing  of  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion  of  the  ra'iyat  in  the  Doàb  and  fearing  lest  a similar 
fate  should  befall  them  the  inhabitants  of  distant  pro- 
vinces  also  revolted  and  crept  inco  jungies.  On  account 
of  the  diminution  of  cultivation  in  the  Doàb  land 
( miyan-i  Doàb ),  the  ruin  of  the  ra'iyat  of  the  miyàn-t 
Doàb  and  the  rare  arrival  of  the  caravans  and  convoys 
of  grain  from  other  parts  (iqtas)  of  Hindustàti  in 
Dehll  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs  of  Dehll  and  in  the 
whole  of  thc  Doàb  area  ( miyàn-i  Doàb ),  a destructive 
famine  broke  out  ; prices  of  grains  soared  high  and 
the  rains  also  stopped.  A general  famine  prevailed, 
which  continucd  for  several  years  during  which  period 
perished  millions  o£  human  beings;  the  old  established 
life  was  disorganized  and  many  people  were  displaced 

1 T.  F.  S.  B,  (B.  I.),  pp.  473-522, 

2 Journal , £7,  P.  Hìstorical  Society , Vol.  I,  pt.  II,  pp.  u-12. 
iS 
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and  uprootcd.  From  that  day  departed  the  glory  of 
Sultan  Muhammad’s  empire  and  hìs  administration 
declined  and  became  inef£ective.,1 

A little  later  Baranl  reverts  to  the  same  topic, 
saying : 

‘During  those  two  years  that  the  Sultàn  rcmained 
in  Dehll  the  district  o£  miyàn-i  Doàb  wa s ruined  on 
account  o£  the  high  exactions  and  the  levy  of  many 
taxes.  The  Hindus  set  fire  to  the  grain  barns  and 
burnt  them  outright  and  drove  out  their  cattle  from 
thcir  houses.  The  Sultàn  commanded  the  shiqdars  and 
faujdars  to  set  their  hands  to  plunder.  Some  o£  the 
khuts  and  muqaddams  were  killed  and  others  wefe 
blinded.  Those  who  made  their  escape  consolidated 
themselves  in  groups  and  crept  into  jungles.  Thus  the 
district  became  desolate.  Meanwhile  the  Sultàn  set  out 
on  a punitive  expedìtion  Ìn  the  territory  of  Baran  and 
ordered  the  whole  area  uf  Baran  to  be  sacked  and 
pillaged.  The  heads  of  the  Hindus  were  brought  and 
hung  over  the  turrets  of  the  Baran  fortk3 

After  a little  diversion  Baranl  writes  again  in  the 
same  strain,  saying:, 

‘In  those  days  the  Sultàn  had  headed  an  army  for 
the  sack  of  Hindustàn  and  pillaged  it  from  Kanauj  to 
Dalmau.  Whoever  fell  into  their  way  was  killed. 
Many  fled  and  crept  into  jungles.  Then  the  royal  army 
besieged  the  jungles;  and  whosoever  was  found  inside 
the  jungles  was  killed.  In  this  manner,  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  the  tract  froin  Kanauj  to  Dalmau  was 
overrun;  and  Sultàn  Muhammad  was  extremely  busy 
crushing  the  rebels  of  Hindustàn  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kanauj.*3 

1,2,3  Along  with  the  above  translation  which  I have  made 
from  the  original  Persian  text  of  Barani  (T.F,S.B.  pp.  473,  4 ng9 
480)  may  also  be  read  Elliot’s  translation  (III,  pp.  23^-243)  which 
I consider  incorrect  in  the  places  italicised . It  runs  as  follows : 

‘The  first  project  which  the  Sultan  formed,  and  which 
operated  to  the  ruin  o£  the  country  and  the  decay  of  the  people, 
yas  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  get  ten  or  five  per  cent  more 
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Baranfs  language  is  hyperbolical,  ill-arranged  and 
impetuous.  Waving  his  characteristic  bias  against  thc 
Hindus  hc  brings  them  into  the  picturc  as  an  oppressed 
peoplc  in  order  to  make  his  indictment  against  ‘thc  tyrant 
cmperor’  complete  and  effective.  But  his  memory  has 
so  completely  ìailed  him  that  he  places  the  Doàb  troubie 

tribute  from  the  lands  in  the  Doàb.  To  accomplish  this  he 
inventecl  some  opfressìve  abwabs  (cesses),  and  made  stoppages 
from  the  land  revenues  until  the  backs  of  the  raiyats  were 
broken.  The  cesses  were  collectcd  so  rigorously  that  the 
raiyats  were  impoverished  and  rednced  to  beggary.  Those  who 
wete  rich  and  had  property  became  rebels  ; the  lands  were 
ruined  and  cultivation  was  entirely  arrested.  When  the  raiyats 
in  distant  countries  heard  of  the  distress  and  ruin  of  the  raiyats 
in  the  Doàb,  through  fear  o£  the  some  evii  befalling  them,  they 
threw  off  their  allegiance  and  betook.  thernselvcs  to  the  jungles. 
The  decline  of  cultivation  and  the  distress  o£  the  raiyats  in  the 
Doàb  and  the  failure  of  the  convoys  of  corn  from  Hindustàn 
produced  a famine  in  Dehli  and  tts  environs  and  through- 
out  the  Doàb.  Grain  became  dear.  There  was  a defìciency 
of  rain,  so  the  famine  becaine  general.  It  continued  for  some 
years  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peopie  perished  of  want. 
Communities  were  reduced  to  distress  and  families  were  broken 
up.  The  glory  o£  the  State  and  the  power  o£  the  government 
of  Sultàn  Muhamtnad,  from  this  time  withered  and  decayed/ 
(Eiliot  III,  p.  23S). 

*At  this  time  the  country  of  the  Doàb  was  brought  to  ruin  by 
the  heavy  taxation  and  the  nutnerous  cesses.  The  Hindus  burnt 
their  corn  stacks  and  turned  their  cattie  out  to  roam  at  large. 
Under  the  orders  o£  the  Sultan  the  collectors  and  magistrates  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  they  killed  some  landholders  and  village 
chiefs  and  blinded  others.  Such  of  these  unhappy  inhabitants  as 
escaped  formed  tliemselves  into  bar  ds  and  took  refuge  in  the  jungles. 
So  the  country  vvas  ruined.  The  Suitan  then  proceeded  on  a hunt~ 
ing  excursion  to  Baran  where  under  his  directions,  the  whole  of  that 
country  was  plundered  and  iaid  waste,  and  the  heads  o£  the  Hindus 
were  brought  in  and  hung  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  of  Baran/ 
(Eliiot,  III,  p.  242). 

‘At  the  same  period  the  Sultan  led  forth  his  army  to  ravage 
Hindustan.  He  laid  thc  country  waste  from  Kanauj  to  Dalmaù 
and  every  person  that  feli  into  his  hands  he  slew.  Many  o£  the 
inhabitants  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  jungles,  but  the  Sultan  had 
the  jungles  surrounded  and  every  individual  who  was  captuied  was 
kiiled.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Kanauj  a 
third  revoic  broke  out.*  (Eliiot,  III,  p.  243). 
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in  those  two  years  (1328-1330/729-731)  which 
were  decidedly  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  if  not  the 
best  years  of  the  reign,  The  Multan  rebellion  having 
been  successfully  subdued,  the  emperor’s  prestige  was  then 
at  its  height.  His  war  with  the  ‘ulama  had  opened,  as 
it  appears  from  Tsami’s  statement,1 2  but  his  treasury  was 
still  overflowing.  This  is  not  all.  Baranl*s  statement  that  ‘the 
feeblc  and  low  among  the  ryots  were  wiped  out  while  those 
who  were  rich  and  possessed  the  means  and  wherewithal 
became  rebeliious*  is  cryptic,  and  requircs  a commen- 
tary  which  is  available  in  the  words  o£  Budaflnl.  Commen- 
ting  upon  Baranl*s  words — ‘the  feeble  and  low  among  the 
ryots  were  wiped  out  ( bakullì-bartiftàd )* — Budàflnl  says 
that  ‘the  feeble  ainong  the  ryots  driving  out  their  cattle 
joined  handswith  the  stronger  ryots;  and  the  more  powerful 
of  them  began  to  rebel  and  revolt  and  they  cut  off  the 
roads  and  took  to  pillaging  the  region.  At  any  rate  revenue 
began  to  decline,  and  the  Doab  region  ( miyàn-i  Doàb ) was 
ruined*.3  Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  the  Doàb  or  mtyàn-i 
Doàb , otherwise  called  the  garden  of  India,  is  a common- 
piace  o£  history.  Watered  by  thc  Ganges  and  its  tributaries 
— the  Gandak,  the  Rapti  and  the  Gogra  in  the  east  and  the 
Yamuna  in  the  west — with  Awadh  (Ajudhya),  Zafaràbàd, 
Lucknow  ( Laknau ),  Kanauj  and  Shàmsabàd  as  some  of 
its  rich  towns,  the  Doàb  has  remained  prosperous  through 
the  ages ; and  its  prosperity  continued  unabated  even  during 
the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Four  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Ibn  Battflta  when  famine  conditions  prevailed 
in  Dehll  the  emperor  moved  into  this  fertilc  region  ; and 
establishing  there  his  third  capital3  he  lived  about  thrce 
years  amidst  all  the  amenities  and  luxuries  o£  court  life  in 
thc  neighbourhood  o£  Shamsàbàd.  During  this  period  he  also 
raised  and  equipped  an  army  and  fought  succcsstully  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kanauj  a decisive  battle  with  the  rebel  chief 

1 F.S.I.,  (Agra  edition)  verse  8461  flE.  Madras  edition,  p.  446. 

2 M.  T.  (B.I.),  p.  237. 

3 Sargadwàri. 
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‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Mlhru.  All  this  would  have  becn  impossible 
i£  the  whole  Doab  region  had  been  already  ruincd  and 
mowed  down. 

All  the  later  writers  have,  in  the  absence  o£  ‘Isami  as 
another  source,  relied  on  Baranl  ; and  each  has  paraphrased 
the  lattcr’s  text  in  his  own  way.  Yahya  bin  Ahmad’s 
paraphrase1  runs  as  follows: 

4Then  it  occurred  co  the  Suljàn  to  enhance  the 
revenue  o£  the  iand  twentyfold.  He  also  introduced 
karia  and  chari8  taxes;  and  for  this  purpose  chc  cattlè 
were  branded  and  the  houses  o£  the  ra'iyat  were 
computed  and  their  sown  fields  were  measured,  and 
their  work  was  estimated  and  the  rate  o£  taxes  was  fixed 
accordingly.  Thereupon  the  people  left  their  cattle 
in  thc  suburbs  and  crepc  into  junglcs.  All  this  broughc 
strength  to  the  rebels4  ( mufsidàn ).8’ 

Nizamu’ddin  Ahmad's  paraphrase  runs  as  follows : 

*Of  all  the  crookcd  regulations  and  unsound  pro- 
jects  of  his,  one  was  this  thac  he  raised  tenfold  the  re- 
venue  o£  the  whole  region  of  miyàn-i  Doàb  ; and  for 
chis  purpose  hc  drew  up  certain  schemes.  This  brought 
abouc  extirpation  of  the  people  and  rebeliion  o£  the 
ra'iyat . Cultivation  came  to  a standstill  and,  rains  aiso 


1 T.  M.  (B.  I.)  pp.  101.102. 

2,3  /.<?.  house  tax  and  pasture  tax. 

4 A ditferent  translation  with  which  I do  not  agree  is  given 
in  the  Tarìkh»i  Mubàrak  Shahì  (Tr.  G.O.S.  p.  103)  and  is  repro- 
duced  below : 

‘Subsequently  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  increase  the 
taxes  o£  the  countcy  20-foid.  Khari  was  produced  and  pasturage 
laid  out.  Cattie  was  branded,  the  houses  o£  the  people  were 
computed  and  the  sown  fields  were  measured,  The  royal  order 
promulgated  the  business  laws  and  fixed  the  price-current  o£ 
grain.  For  these  reasons  the  people  le£t  of£  their  cattle  and 
betook  themseives  to  the  forests  and  the  malefactors  gained 
strength/ 

5 Mnfsidàh  is  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad's  paraphrase  o£  BaranFs 
term  mtitamarridàh  which  means  rebels. 
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having  faiicd,  a severe  famine  broke  out  in  Dehll.  As 
a rcsult  xnany  fauiilies  were  ruined.  Communities 
became  disorganized  and  administration  of  the  empirc 
was  completely  shaken.’1 2 

Firishta’s  paraphrase  runs  as  follows:  — 

‘The  story  of  the  enhancement  of  kharàj  is  this  : 
Taking  to  heart  certain  matters  the  emperor  raised 
the  revetiue  of  thc  territory  of  miyan-i  Doàb  threefold 
and  fourfold.  This  having  uprooted  thc  people  and 
made  the  raliyat  rebellious,  cultivation  came  to  a stand- 
still;  and  rains  also  having  failed  for  about  two  or  three 
years,  a dreadful  famine  broke  out  in  Dehll.  As  a 
result,  good  many  families  were  uprooted  and  communi- 
ties  were  disorganized  and  admimstration  of  the  empire 
was  highly  disturbed/3 

Budàùnl  has  made  two  distinct  observations.  The 
first  he  has  based  directly  on  BaranTs  text  ;8  and  his 
paraphrase  runs  as  follows  : 

Tn  these  days  the  Sultàn  decided  tliat  the  ryots  in 
the  miyàn-i  Doàb  having  become  refractory,  the  revenue 
of  that  region  should  be  raised  tenfold  and  twentyfold. 
Then  he  levied  taxes  on  cattle  and  houses,  and  intro- 
duced  other  innovations  which  brought  about  complete 
ruin  and  desoJation  of  tliat  region.  The  weak  ( ra'iyat ) 
were  wiped  out  and  the  stronger  ones  began  to  revolt.  4 * * * 


1 T.A.  (B.I.)  pp.  204-305. 

2 Tàrikh-i  Firishta  (Bombay)  t/ol.  I,  p.  239. 

3 Vide  p.  225  supra. 

4 M.  T,  (B.  I.),  Vol.  I,  p.  228.  Ranking’s  translation  of  the 
same  text  runs  as  follows : 

‘At  this  time  the  Sultan  formed  the  opinion  that  iu  con- 

sequence  of  the  refractory  conduct  o£  his  subjccts  in  the  Doàb 

it  was  advisable  to  double  the  taxes  levied  on  that  country  ; he 

also  instituted  numbering  their  cattle  and  a house  census  and 
other  vexatious  and  oppressive  measures  which  were  the  cause 
of  the  complete  ruin  and  devastation  o£  that  country;  the  weak 
were  utterly  destroyed  and  the  strong  laid  the  foundation  of 
rebellion.’  (Ranking’s  translation  of  M.  T.  Voi.  I,  p.  303). 
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Thc  second  he  has  bascd  apparcntly  upon  thc  Tarìkh-i 
Mnbàrak  Shàhi , saying  : 

*Thc  rcvenue  of  the  miyàn-i  Doàh  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  o£  India  ( Hind ) was  fixed  one- 
ten-twentyfold  with  taxes  on  cattle  and  houses  and  with 
other  taxes  to  boot.  In  this  manner  the  weak  ryots 
leaving  their  own  property  and  cattle  joined  the  strong 
ryots  who,  laying  the  foundation  o£  rcvolt  and  rebellion, 
began  to  practise  highway  robbery  and  to  devastate  the 
region.  Ànyway,  the  rcvenue  declined  and  the  region 
o£  miyàn-i  Doàb  was  ruined.’1 

Haji  Dabìr  also  drew  upon  Baranl.  But,  in  his  attempt 
to  paraphrase  the  relevant  pieces  from  the  Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz 
Shahì , he  also  synthesized  the  rambling  thoughts  o£  Baranl, 
saying : 

‘In  the  course  of  these  two  years  the  Doàb  region 
was  ruined  on  account  o£  thc  oppression  exercised  over 
the  ryots  in  the  matter  o£  kharàjt  so  much  so  that  their 
cattle  were  sold  out  and  their  property  consigned  to  the 
flames.  And  the  campaign  of  oppression  culminated 
ìn  the  killing  and  mutilation  o£  ryots.  Desperate  on 
account  ot  the  oppression  and  tyranny,  they  lost  hope 
o£  further  life  and  killed  the  state  offìcers.  Thereupon 
the  royal  army  was  mobilized  to  plunder  the  region  and 
to  kill  the  inhabitants  ; and  they  did  so.  Now,  the 
emperor  set  out  huntmg  towards  Baran  and  he  gave 
free  hand  to  the  army  to  plunder  every  thing  and 
kill  everyone;  and  the  heads  were  hung  up  from  the 
heights  o£  the  Baran  fort  which  was  also  ruined 
completely.’2 

After  making  a little  diversion,  as  has  been  pointcd 
out  in  the  above  text  o£  Baranl,  Hàji  Dablr  reverts  to  the 
subject,  saying : 

‘Then  the  emperor  marched  with  his  army  to- 
wards  Kanauj  in  which  region  he  caused  heavy  loss 
ot  life  and  property  right  up  to  Dalmau.  Only  thosc 


1 M.T.  (B.I.),  p.  237 

2 A.  H.  G.  Voi.  III.  pp.  864,  890. 
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cscapcd  from  bcing  kiilcd  who  flcd  away  into  dcscrts 
and  watcrlcss  plains.’1 

•Following  thc  schcmc  o£  Baranl,  Hàjl  Dablr  again 
makes  a diversion;  and  then  connecting  up  the  story  o£  the 
Doib  campaign  with  that  o£  the  cmperor's  war  against  the 
‘ulama,  he  says : 

•Not  a night  or  day  passed  but  the  emperor  busied 
himsclf  with  killing  the  ‘ulamà.  When  he  planned  to 
conqucr  thc  world  and  drew  accordingly  a scheme  to 
collect  moncy  hc  ordered  a rise  in  the  revenue  demand 
to  thc  extcnt  of  ten  and  twenty  tankas,  where  therc 
had  been  only  one  realized  since  the  Dehll  conquest  o£ 
the  age  o£  Qutbu’ddln.  But  instead  o£  any  increase 
being  made  in  the  treasury,  it  was  emptied;  not  even  a 
tanka  being  left  in  it.  And  the  state  officers  having 
practised  oppression,  the  peasants  killed  them.  Then 
the  emperor  sent  the  amiran-i  sadah  against  them. 
They  killed  the  peasants.  Then  the  peasants  seized 
the  opportunity  and  killed  the  amiran-i  sadah.  As  a 
result  the  region  was  completely  destroyed.’2 

While  following  Baranl  in  condemning  the  emperor 
and  in  narrating  the  royal  compaign  o£  oppression  twice  over, 
Hàjl  Dablr  refers  each  time  to  ‘the  oppressÌon  exercised  by 
the  state  officers  and  the  ryots  killing  them  in  retaliation’ — 
a phenomenon  involving  a civil  war.  He  points  out  that 
thc  cnormous  revenue  demanded  by  the  emperor  aggravated 
the  sufferings  o£  the  ryots  as  well  as  o£  the  tax-collectors 
('ummal).  This  was  a stage  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  thc  amìràn-i  sadah  over  the  'ummàl  and  resulted  in 
bloodshed  on  both  sides;  and  the  soil  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 
Thc  pcasants  or  the  ryots — who  must  have  been  armed, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  village  chiefs,  that  is  the 
khuts  and  muqaddams  — killed  the  'ummàl.  Thereupon  thc 
amliàn-i  sadah  prepared  themselves  and  killed  the  ryots. 
Then  the  ryots  killed  the  amlran-i  sadah. 

While  it  is  easy  to  repeat  the  curses  heaped  by  the 
Muslim  chroniclers  through  the  ages  upon  Sult;àn  Muhammad 


1,2  A.  H.  G.  Vol.  III.  pp.  864,  890 
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it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the  causes  that  lay  behind 
those  curses.  But  one  should  dive  below  the  surface  to 
find  out  the  true  causes  of  the  enhancement  of  taxes  and 
the  bloodshed  in  the  Doàb  region.  To  ascribe  all  this  to 
the  tyranny  or  bloodthirstiness  of  that  ‘accursed  Sultàn’ 
will  not  do,  for  that  will  amount  to  begging  the  question. 
While  reproducing  the  opinions  o£  Baranl  and  others  a 
modern  writer  wonders  why  Budàunì  thought  that  the 
enhancement  of  taxation  in  the  Doàb  was  intended  to 
punisli  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  that  region.  ‘It  is 
not  clear/  he  asks,  ‘on  what  authority  Budàunl  relied  for 
this  statenlent,.1  But  Baranl  clearly  says  that  ‘those  who 
were  rich  and  possessed  means  and  wherewithal  became 
rebellious’.2  This  point  was  since  accepted  and  each 
chronicler  gave  his  own  paraphrase  or  commentary  as  it 
suited  him.  Budàùnl  gave  his  commentary  and  paraphrase 
in  two  distinct  places — once  on  page  228 * and  again8  on 
page  237.  At  any  rate  the  emergence  and  operation  of 
the  forces  of  rebellion  in  the  Doàb  cannot  be  denicd  ; 
and  this  was  certainly  a determining  factcr  in  the  shaping 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  Doàb  policy. 

It  appears  that  some  time  after  his  return  from  Multàn, 
about  the  year  1331  /732»  the  emperor  was  confronted 
with  a crisis  in  the  Doàb  which  was  caused  not,  as  a casual 
reader  of  Baranl  thinks,  by  the  enhancement  of  taxation ; but 
by  the  recruitment,  maintenance  and  disbandment  of  the 
Khuràsàn  army  of  three  lakh  and  sevcnty  thousand 
mounted  soldiers.  The  disbandment  of  this  huge  army, 
which  had  been  manned  largely  by  the  warlike  Ràjput  clans 
of  the  Doàb  region,  precipitated  the  crisis  and  led  to  the 
imposition  of  increased  taxes  in  the  Doàb. 

The  object  of  the  Khuràsàn  army  was  to  conquer 
Khuràsàn,  the  Mongol  land — for  which  purpose  not  many 

1 IPQ T.,  p.  67.  2 T.F.S.B.,  p,  473 

3 The  learned  author  o£  the  History  of  Qarauna  Turks  noticed 
only  one  (M.  T.  Yol.  I p.  228),  leaving  out  the  second  on 
page  237  of  the  same  book,  i.e.  „ „ „ . 
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Mongols  could  bc  recruited.  Ic  was  the  Hindu  eJement— 
the  ‘ryots’  of  the  Doab  — that  dominated  the  Khurasan 
army.  When  it  was  disbanded  a huge  mass  of  unecnployed 
soldiers,  bcth  Muslims  and  Hindus,  were  let  loose.  They 
mixed  wich  the  turbulent  elements,  already  existing  in  the 
eountry.  So  Baratù1  tells  us.  The  political  atmosphere, 
which  had  been  tense  on  account  of  the  bitterness  caused  by 
the  rebellions  of  Bahau’ddln2 *  Gurshàsp  and  Kishlu  Khan8 
and  by  the  indignation  of  the  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh, 
became  highly  favourable  for  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  »n 
the  Doàb.  The  more  so,  as  about  this  time  the  rains  failed, 
and  prices  soared.  The  situation  in  Dehll  and  its  suburbs 
became  worsc  when,  because  of  the  drought^  the  usual  con- 
voys  of  corn  ceased  to  come  from  difìferent  parts  of  the 
Doàb.4 *  This  was  a crisis  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  Doàb.  The  nearest  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  that 
which  had  previously  been  encountered  by  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl. 
Like  him,  Muhammad  strove  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  disorders  and  rebellions  by  keeping  the  refractory6 * 
inhabitants  of  the  Doàb  busy  in  agriculcure,  spending  every 
ounce  ot  tlieir  energy  ìn  eking  out  a living.  Much  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  later  adopted  in 
the  French  Revolution  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But 
where  ‘Alàu'ddln  Khaljl  of  India  and  the  terrorists  of  France 
succeeded,  Sultàn  Muhammad  failcd.  ‘A-àu’ddln  had  met 
the  crisis  by  controlling  markecs  and  fixing  prices  of  all  com- 

1 T.  F-  B.  S.  (B.  I.)f  pp.  470-499. 

2 See  p.  202  snpra.  3 See  p.  219  supra. 

4 T.F.  S.  B.(B.  I.),  473-479. 

5 A survey  of  thc  history  of  Hindustàn  m the  i3th,  i4th 

and  I5th  centuries  shows  that  the  Doab  had  been  a danger-point. 

Its  inhabitants  were  traditionally  prone  to  insurrection.  They 
would  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  weakness  of  the  central 
government,  and  were  ready  to  revolt  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
Almost  every  great  Sultàn — Iltùtmish,  Balban,  and  ‘Alàu’ddin 
|£halji — had  endeavoured  to  tame  the  refractory  inhabitants  of 

the  Doàb.  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khalji  was  obliged  to  make  special 
ordinances  to  control  the  Hindu  insuriectionaries — a point 
cleared  up  by  Moreland  (see  preface).  The  same  was  true  of 
Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq.  An  account  of  unceasing  troubles  in  the 

Doàb  "under  the  successors  of  Firoz  Shàh  and  the  Sayyid  rulers 
may  be  read  in  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mnbàrak  Sbàhì.  (B.  I.,  pp.  146  f£.) 
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«iiodicies.  Muhanimad  bin  Tughluq  made  no  experiment 
of  tliis  kind.  He  introduced  new  but  ‘oppressive’  legislation, 
which  Baranx  figuratively  describes  as  yake  ba  deh  wa  yake 
ba  bist.1  Moreland  rightly  observes  that  this  phrase  is 
‘rhetorical,  not  arithmettcal.’2  As  long  as  the  Ràjput  clans 
had  been  on  the  roll,  the  statc  demand  on  the  produce  o£ 
their  land  was  either  remitted3  or  reduced  to  a nominal  sum. 
When  the  army  was  disbanded  and  the  ex-soldiers 
were  thrown  out  o£  employment  and  ceased  to  draw  their 
pay,  the  state  demand  was  reimposed  and  considerably 
tncreased.  But  ic  was  not  necessarily  unbearable.  How- 
ever,  the  re£ractory  inhabitants  ot  the  Doàb  grew  restive. 
They  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  also  ceased  to 
work — a circumstance  unforeseen  by  the  Suitàn.  Further- 
more,  they  defied  the  tax-collectors;  and  when  the  time4 5 
£or  the  collection  o£  kbaràj  came  round  they  set  fire  to  the 
corn  on  the  threshing-floors.  Tlus  conduct  o£  the  cultivators 
amounted  to  rebelhon,  since  the  peasants’  duty  to  till  the 
soil  iormed  the  fundamental  conception  o£  the  agrarian 
system  o£  medieval  India.  The  ryots  made  good  use  o£ 
the  confidence,  the  arms,  and  the  military  training  they 
had  recently  acquired  at  the  expense  o£  the  State;  and,  as 
Hàjl  Dablr  informs  us,  they  killed  the  tax-collectors.s 
llie  Sultàn  called  the  local  Hindu  chiefs — khuts  and 

1 T.  E.  S.  B.  (B.  I ),  p,  473. 

2 Moreland  : The  Agrariati  Systcm  of  Moslem  India , p.  48. 

3 Barani  does  not  mention  the  remission  but  Ibn  Battuta  does, 
(G.  O.  p.  84)  although  the  date  he  assigns  to  it  is,  in  fact,  later 
than  that  of  the  Doàb  rebellion,  which,  it  will  be  rcmembered,  he 
completely  ignores.  Now,  either  Ibn  Battuta  has  made  a mistake 
in  the  date  o£  the  remission  of  taxes  ; or,  i£  he  is  correct,  the 
taxes  were  remitted  on  two  occasions.  It  is  difficult  to  dispute 
the  veracity  of  Ibn  Battuta’s  statement  because  it  ìs  based 
upon  personal  observation.  It  would,  therefore,  tollow  that 
the  fìrst  remission  had  already  taken  place  before  his  arrival.  lt 
would  also  appear  that  after  the  Doàb  troubles  were  over,  the 
Sultàn  made  compensations  to  the  peasants  for  their  sufferings  by 
■once  again  remitting  the  kbàrdj  aud  other  taxes, 

4 Jatnadì,  II,  729  (April,  1329).  This  would  appear  from  the 
text  of  Barani  (pp.  469-477)  and  that  of  Yahya  bin  Ahmad  (pp. 
101-105). 

5 A.  H.  G.,  III,  pp.  877,  890. 
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muqaddams— t;o  account,  and  inflictcd  on  thcm  cxcmplary 
punishments.  This  stagc  in  the  crisis  Morcland  dcscribcs, 
saying  ‘many  of  the  leading  men  wcrc  killed  or  blinded/1 
Thc  amlran-i  sadah  wcrc  then  fitted  out  to  crush  thc  rcbel- 
lion,  but  they  wcre  also  killed  by  thc  rcbcls.2  Fcaring  the 
conscquenccs,  thc  ringleadcrs  then  fled  into  thc  forcsts, 
with  which  parts  o£  the  Doab  were  still  covered  ; and  when 
thcy  fratcrnizcd  with  the  hicherto  independent  Ràjput  clans 
o£  Dalmau,  the  Sulfcàn  pursued3  them  over  the  whole  area 
up  to  Daimaù.  The  fact  that  of  all  the  places  where  the 
rebcls  mustered  in  strength  and  were  attacked  by  the  Sultàn 
Baran  is  mcntioned  first,  tends  to  suggest  that  thc  troublc 
started  in  Baran.  Hence  the  correct  name  of  the  rebellion 
shouid  be  Baran  rebellion. 

1 Moreland  W.H.  : The  Agrarian  System  of  Mosletn  India , p.  48. 

2 A.  H.  G.f  III,  pp.  877,  890. 

3 Barani’s  expression  (pp.  472-80,  ba  tariq-i-shikàr  raft)  which 
has  given  rise  to  a misunderstanding  that  the  emperor  organized 
man-hunting  expeditions  (see  Elphinstone’s  History  of  lndia>  II,  pp. 
61-2),  has  two  possible  interpretations  : (i)  it  means,  as  it  has  been 
used  by  Baraiù  in  his  account  of  Balban  (p.  85),  to  set  out  or  to 
march  in  form  on  any  expedition,  not  necessarily  a hunting  expedi, 
tion.  Barani  (p.  85)  describes  Balban’s  resolve  to  lead  a punitive 
expedition  against  Tughrai,  the  rebellious  governor  of  Lakhnauti, 
by  saying  *Sultàn  bar  * azm-i  lashkar  kasht  simt-i  Sàmàna  wa  Sunàm’ 
bèrùn  àmad.,.[vji\h  a view  to  raise  armies  for  the  Lakhnauti  expedi- 
tion  theSultàn  marched  toSàmàna  and  Sunàm;(where)he  divided  the 
province  o£  Sàmàna  and  Sunàm  into  shiqs  (districts)] . It  should  be 
noted  that  Barani  has  used  here  almost  the  same  expression,  ba  rasm - 
i-shikàr  raft.  But  far  from  meaning  a man-hunt,  for  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  the  text,  the  phrase  ba  rasm-i  shikàr  raft  provides  a 
concrete  instance  of  its  idiomatic  use  for  the  king’s  march  on  any 
expedition  or  campaign.  (ii)  The  phrase  ba  tariq-i-shikàr  raft,  evcn 
if  literally  translated  in  the  case  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  would 
mean  that  he  set  out  in  the  same  fashion  and  with  the  same  pro- 
cessions  as  was  usual  for  his  hunting  expeditions.  A speciai  form 
of  his  movements  and  processions  explaining  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions  is  given  in  the  Masàlikul-Absàr , as  well  as  in  the  Rehla . ( Vide 
Appendix) 

At  any  rate  it  does  not  foilow  that  Muhammad  binTughluq  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a man-hunter  ; and  surrounding  the 
jungles  hunted  men  indiscriminately  as  the  Mongols  (D’ohosson,  I, 
pp.  404-410)  used  to  hunt  animals.  Yet  this  is  the  meaning 
generally  given  to  Barani’s  above-mentioned  expression. 


rebellions  AND  DISORDERS  ^37 

Rcad  in  the  light  o£  the  researches1 2  made  by  Benett®  ic 
appears  that  Baranl's  account  o£  the  devastation  o£  Dalmau 
is  also  mislcading.  Benett  discovered  that  it  was  under 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  that  Dalmau  first  came  under 
Muslim  occupation ; before  his  time  it  had  been  entirely  Hindu. 
He  is  o£  opinion  that  it  was  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
who  had  visited  Dalmau  and  beautified  it.  Malik  Mubarak,3 
the  brothcr  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  is  mentioned  as 
the  governor  o£  Dalmaù. 

At  that  time  he  was,  according  to  Benett,  ‘the  founder 
of  the  Muhammadan  settlement  in  Dalmaù.*  His  tomb 
on  which  the  kings  o£  Oudh  in  the  eighteenth  century  are 
said  to  have  kept  a light  burning,  lies  in  the  local  fort,  and 
his  memory  is  still  honoured  at  Dalmaù.  It  is  now  con- 
firmed  that  it  was  the  flight  o£  the  ringleaders  from  Baran 
into  Dalmaù  that  forced  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  to 
pursue  them  from  place  to  place.  Dalmaù,  a veritable 
Ràjpùt4  realm,  formed  a danger-point  in  the  heart  o£  the 

1 Benett,  W.  C. : A Report  on  the  Family  tìistory  of  the 
Chief  Clans  of  Roy  Bareilly  (Lucknow,  1870). 

2 .The  Hindi  story  book  on  whicli  Benett  bases  his  inquiry 
says  that  it  was  Jauna  Shàh,  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Fìroz 
who  had  stopped  at  Dalmaù  and  had  beautified  that  city.  Budàuni 
(M.  T.,  Vol.  I,  p.  250)  mentions  Jauna  $hàh  as  the  idol  of  one 
Maulànà  Dà’ud  of  Dalmaù  who  wrote  Chandayan — a love  story — 
in  Hindi  poetrv  in  772  Hijra  (A.D.  1373)  and  dedicated  it  to 
Khàn-i  Jahàn,  the  secopd  minister  of  emperor  Firoz  Shàh,  Khàn-Ì 
Jahàn’s  original  name  being  Jauna  Shàh.  But  Benett  has  no  hesita- 
tion  in  identifying  the  above-mentioned  Jauna  Shàh  with  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq.  In  a marginal  note,  (p.  2)  he  explains  that 
Jauna  Shàh  had  preceded  Firoz  as  ruler  of  Dehli.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  original  name  was 
Jauna, 

3 This  Malik  Mubàrak  should  not  be  confounded  with  prince 
Mubàrak  Khàn  mentioned  by  Barani  (p.  527)  under  Firoz  Shàh. 
There  was  a brothea  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  called 
Mubàrak  ^hàn  mentioned  by  Barani  (p.  454)  as  weli  as  by 
Ibn  Bajtùta  (G.O.S,  p.  84).  It  is  he  who  is  mentioned  as  Malìk 
Mubarak  in  the  Hindi  story  book,  quoted  by  Benett. 

4 It  appears  from  the  census  reports  ( Gaz . Rai  Bryreli  District , 
XXXIX,  p.  58)  that  Dairaaù  in  the  modern  district  of  Rà5  Bareli  in 
the  Doàb  is  overwhelmingly  populated  with  a great  variety  of  Ràjput 
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crown  lands*  Thc  emperor,  therefore,  conquered  it  and 
placed  a Muslim  governor  in  cliarge,  directly  responsible  ta 
Dehll.  This  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Muslim 
elemcnt  in  Dalmau.1  But  the  Rajputs  still  remained 
powerful,  particularly  the  Bhar  Rajpucs,  who  are  known  to 
have  established  a kind  of  organized  government  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dalmau.  They  would  even  take  the  offensive 
if  circumstances  were  favourable.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  time  of  Ibralùm  Shàh  Sharql  (1402-36),  who  had  to 
fight  a battle  with  them  at  Sudàwanpur.2 

Dalmaù  lay  like  an  island  in  the  Doàb,  unconquered 
but  partially  subdued.  It  had  been  the  centre  of  disorder 
and  a den  of  rebels  and  brigands.  Henceforth  it  was 
brought  under  control  and  better  administered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Baranl’s  version  of  the  Doàb  troubles 
is  not  only  inexact  but  wrong  and  misleading,  In  the  first 
place,  he  leaves  his  readers  in  ignorance  as  to  the  kind  of 

clans,  the  most  numerous  of  all  being  (1)  the  Bais,  (2)  the  Kanhpu- 
rias,  (3)  the  Chauhans,  (4)  the  Gautams,  (5)  the  Amethias,  (6)  the 
SombansÌs,  (7)  the  Rathors,  (8)  the  Panwars,  (9)  the  Jauwars,  (10) 
the  Kachchwahas,  (1 1)  the  Bisens,  (12)  the  Dikhits,  (13)  the  Bhada- 
urias,  (14)  the  Chandels.  Benett  is  of  opinion  that  the  specified 
area  was  until  the  middle  of  the  i3th  century  Jargely  covered  with 
forests;  the  only  signs  of  human  habitation  being  the  few  brick  huts 
and  scattercd  hamlets  of  the  Bhars.  He  thinks  that  about  the  middle 
o£  the  I3th  century  there  was  a general  advance  o£  the  Hindus  into 
thÌs  district;  the  Kanhpurias,  the  Bais,  and  the  Pandes  having 
settled  in  its  different  parts.  The  Pasis,  long  feared  for  their 
dexterity  with  the  bow,  wete  perhaps  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  From  thcir  secret  ancl  inaccessible  abodes  in  the  jungles, 
where  they  took  refuge  on  the  arrival  of  the  Rajputs,  they  used 
to  harry  the  aggticultural  Hindus  up  to  the  i8th  century,  and  the 
agriculturists  011  the  plain  resorted  in  self-defence  to  ‘an  occasional 
combined  attack  on  the  offending  jungle/ 

1 Tlie  reference  in  the  U.  P.  Gazetteer  of  Rài  Bareli  (p.  162) 
regarding  the  prosperity  of  Dalmaù  during  the  reign  of  Ututmish 
is  misleading.  Far  from  its  prosperity  even  the  conquest  of 
Dalmau  Ìs  not  mencioned — neither  under  Iltutmish,  nor  under 
Balban,  nor  even  under  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji — in  the  chrcnicles.  The 
reference  to  the  residence  of  Makhdum  Badru’ddin  too  is  not 
confirmed. 

2 Sudàwanpur  or  Sudamanpur  is  a village  at  a distance  o£ 
14  miles  from  Dalmaù.  Distrtct  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Provinces * 
XXXIX,  p.  163). 
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kharàj  (land  tax)  thcn  lcvicd;  in  thc  second  place,  his  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  thc  peasatits  is  both  exaggerated  and 
confusing;  in  the  third  place  he  makcs  wrong  usc  ot  ra'iyat 
and  ri'àyà  in  thc  text  which  signifies  iqtà‘-dars,  zamindars 
and  landholders  as  well  as  armed  and  warlike  clans;  and 
in  the  fourth  place  he  confuses  the  princigal  points  in  the 
story,  and  mistakenly  describes  the  increases  in  taxation  and 
outbreak  of  the  famine  as  the  causes  o£  the  insurrections. 

We  proposc  to  discuss  e?ch  of  these  considerations  in 

turn  : 

(1)  According  to  the  Muslim1  jurists  there  are  three 

kinds  of  kharàj  cr  land  tax : (i)  kharàj-i-muqàsama , (ii) 

kbaràj-i-wazìfa , and  (iii)  kh_aràj~t  muqàta'a.  The  kharàj-ì 
muqàsama  or  proportional  kharàj  is  a definite  proportion  o£ 
the  produce  of  the  ground  : either  one-half,  the  maximtim, 
or  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  the  minimum.  The 
kharàj-ì  wazifa , on  the  contrary,  is  a fixed  charge  on  the 
land : so  much  in  natural  produce  or  in  money  per  unit 
area.  The  kbardj-i  muqàtala  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
It  is  probably  ‘the  lump  sum  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  yearly 
to  the  state  by  individuals  in  consideration  of  public  lands 
made  over  to  them  by  the  state/3  Of  these  three 
kinds  of  kharàj  it  was  the  proportional  kharàj  that 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  levied  m the  Doàb.  In  other 
words,  the  assessment  of  land  tax  at  that  time  took  the  form 

M)f  definite  contributions  of  corn  and  foodstuffs  lcvied  on 
villages  and  on  agriculturists  at  each  harvest. 

(2)  Baranl3  portrays  the  peasants  as  a famished  mass  of 
hclpless  people  without  arms  or  organization.  But  Hàjl  Dablt4 
indicates  that  the  peasants  were  armed  and  organized 
under  thcir  leaders.  In  view  of  the  previous  history6  o£  thc 
Doàb,  it  wili  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  mass  of 
peasants  had  revolced  being  swayed  by  thc  rcbels.  Thc 
weakncss  of  the  central  government  had  presented  thern 

1 Aghnides,  N.  P. : Muhammadan  Tbeories  of  Finance , 
pp.  378-380. 

2 Idem . 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.  (B.I.),  pp.  473-479* 

4 A.  H.  G.,  III,  pp.  873,  890. 

5 Xhat  is,  in  the  i3th  century  and  under  'AlàuMdin  Khalji. 
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with  a unicjue  opportunity  of  casting  off  thc  yoke  of  DehlL 
Hcnce  they  entered  into  a war  with  the  Sultàn. 

(3)  It  might  be  true  to  say  that  the  levy  of  increased 
taxation  in  the  Doàb  was  accompanied  by  drought  and  the 
tisc  of  prices.  But  to  regard  the  increases  in  taxation 
and  the  drought  or  famine  as  the  causes  of  insurrec- 
tion  would  be  incorrect.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
the  increase  in  taxation  was  not  unbearable  and  not  un- 
precedented.  If  caused  by  the  increased  taxation^the  insurrec- 
tions  should  have  broken  out  during  the  reign  of  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl;  i£  caused  by  the  famine,  they  should  have 
come  later,  perhaps  after  1335»  when  the  famine  was 
teally  severe.  If  the  root  cause  was  famine  or  the 
scarcity  of  fodder,  then  the  remission  o£  taxes,  which 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is  known  to  have  granted,  and 
the  administration  of  famine  relief  with  which  he  is  credited, 
would  have  come  earlier.  Surely  no  ruler  in  his  senses  could 
have  increased  the  land  tax  and  levied  new  imposts  and 
cesses  as  well  as  a pasture  tax,  while  famine  was  raging  in 
the  country  and  fodder  was  already  scarce. 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
ra'iyat  of  the  Doàb  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mas'ud,1  the 
Ghaznavl  ruler,  with  regard  to  people  o£  Tirmidh  and  Balkh. 
When  the  'àmil  of  Tirmidh  congratulated  Mas‘ud  on  a 
victory,  the  sovereign  was  highly  pleased,  and  showed  his 
pleasure  by  remitting  taxation.  When,  subsequently,  the 
people  o£  Balkh  ‘ventured  in  his  absence  to  repel  an  attack 
from  Qara  Khànl  raiders,  Mas‘ùd  rated  them  angrily,telling 
them  that  it  was  not  their  function;  and  that  as  a pcnalty 
he  would  make  thcm  pay  for  the  bazaars  of  their  town, 
which  he  had  built  at  great  expense  for  them.*  While 
recruiting  the  Khuràsàn  army  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had 
made  concessions  to  the  ra'iyat 2 and  the  Ràjpùt  warrior 
clans  of  the  Doàb.3-  He  had  remitted  even  the  land  tax,  a s 

1 Levy,  R. ; The  Sociology  of  Islam.  II,  pp.  221-334. 

2,3  Xhe  Persian  text  shows  that  the  terms  raUyat  (T.  F,  S.  B„  p. 
473)  and  Hindmn,  i.e,  Hindus  (Idemt  p.  479)  are  used  by  Barani 
to  indicatc  land-holders  or  zamindars.  It  would  be  a glaring  mistake 
if  the  given  terms  were  taken  to  mean  a class  o£  famished  pcasatits, 

Also  see  p.  176  snpra,  footnote  2 
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mcntioncd  above.  On  the ^lisbandment  of  the  army,  when 
the  taxes  wcrc  re-imposed  and  increased,  discontent  arose. 
The  emperor  was  displeased  and  indignant  with  the  land- 
holders  or  zamindars  on  whom  he  had  previously  lavished 
favours.  This  is  the  real  meaning  o£  the  stories  of 
the  Sultàn’s  displeasure  with  his  subjects,  related  by 
Ibn  Battuja  and  ‘Isàml  in  a totally  different  connection.  The 
recalcitrant  zamindars  organized  a strike;  and  a drought 
having  also  broken  out,  famine  conditions  developed. 
But  the  emperor  considered  these  troubles  as  largely 
their  own  fault,  and  refused  to  make  further  concessions 
to  a people  who  had  proved  so  ungrateful.  That  is  why, 
according  to  Barani,  in  spite  of  famine  conditions,  strict 
orders  were  issued  to  the  tax-collectors,  to  exact  the  state 
demands.  The  officials  who  were  in  personal  touch  with  the 
excited  zamindars  and  observed  the  excraordinary  conditions 
then  prevailing,  knew  the  futility  of  the  royal  commands. 
But  they  were  helpless.  Baranl1 2  tells  us  that  the  officials  were 
placed  in  a very  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
feared  the  disastrous  consequences  o.  the  royal  orders,  which, 
if  carried  out,  the  subjects  could  hardly  endure;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  knew  that  they  risked  their  own  lives 
if  they  neglected  to  obey  the  emperor.  For  fear  o£  their 
lives  they  were  compelled  to  wring  money  at  any  cost 
from  the  ra'iyat  or  rì'àya*  who  became  desperate,  atid  did 
whatever  they  could  by  way  of  protest  against  the  levy  of 
taxes  atid  the  drastic  measures  adopted  by  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  appears  to  have  lost  his  temper.  Hc 
should  have  treated  the  matter  more  calmly  and  carefully. 
But  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  not  endowed  with  the 
diplomacy  and  coolness  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
modern  statesmanship.  He  was  used  to  treating  thc  orthodox 
Musalmans — ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh — harshly.  He  had  no 
compunction  with  regard  to  the  rt'àyà  wdien  they  behaved 
as  rebels.  But  he  was  by  no  means  a tyrant  as  the  text  of 
Baranl  would  rnake  out. 

1 T.F.S.B,  p.  473. 

2 Ri'àyà  is  the  plural  o£  ra'iyat.  See  p,  240  supra  foot- 
note  2,  3. 
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It  is  now  clear  that  the  accepted  theory  of  the  Doab  rebel- 
lion,  foundedon  an  assumption  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s 
caprÌcious  and  uncalled-for  increase  of  the  taxes 
in  the  Doab  in  the  very  beginning1  of  the  reign,  ìs  not 
supported  by  facts.  Nor  was  the  increase  of  taxation  in  the 
Doab  due  to  any  attempt  on  the  emperor’s  part  to  introducea 
uniform  standard  of  land  taxation  throughout  his  dominions. 
A careful  examination  of  all  the  available  data  suggests 
that  the  oppressive  and  repressive  legislation  in  the  Doab 
or  as  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  puts  it  ‘the  punitive  measure  in  the 
Doab*2  was  forced  upon  the  emperor  by  the  situation  that 
had  developed  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Khurasan  army, 
and  by  thc  unrest  caused  by  the  failure  o£  his  ambitious 
projects,  and  also  by  the  serious  rebellions  that  shook  his 
empife  from  within. 

According  to  Baraiu3  the  Doab  rebellion  occupies  a 
middle  position,  standing  as  it  does  between  the  Multàn 
rebellion  which  preceded  it,  atid  the  Ma‘bar  rebellion  which 
followed.4  He  tells  us  that  while  the  emperor  was  still 
busy  in  his  ‘destructive  work'  in  the  Doàb,  news  came  of 
the  rebellion  oi  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  in  Ma‘bar.  This 
was  the  seventh  rebellion.  In  order  to  suppress  it  an 
army  was  sent  from  Dehll,  but  it  remained  in  Ma'bar, 
presumably  joining  hands  with  the  rebel.  At  last  the 
emperor  repaired  to  Dehll,  whence,  making  preparations 
for  the  Ma‘bar  expedition,  he  marched  to  Deoglr. 

Ibn  Battuta,5  who  had  recently  arrived  in  India, 
supplies  details  which  are  wanting  in  Baranl.  He  gives  the 
$th  of  Jùne  (1334)6  as  the  date  o£  the  emperor’s  arrival  in 

1 Moreland,  W.  H. : Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India,  48. 

2 J.  R.  A.  S.  1922,  pp.  342-343. 

3 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  473-480. 

4 This  as  well  as  the  scheme  of  events  given  in  the  Tàrìkh-i 
Mubàrak  Shàht  (pp.  101-105)  enables  us  to  fix  the  year  1330  as 
the  approximate  date  o£  the  increase  of  taxes  in  the  Doàb  and  1332 
as  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  commonly  known  as  the 
Doàb  rebellion. 

5 The  Rehla  (GsO.S.),  p.  118. 

6 4th  Shawwàl , 734  Hijrà,  Op,  cit„  p.  124. 
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Dehll,  and  the  gth  of  January  (1335)1  as  that  of  his  march 
for  Ma‘bar.  It  follows  that  on  his  return  from  the  Doàb 
expedition  the  emperor  remained  in  Dehll  for  seven  months 
before  marching  southward.  In  this  period  Ibn  Bafctùta, 
together  with  many  other  new-comers,  was  introduced  to 
thc  royal  court  and  was  made  the  qàzl  o£  Dehll.  Therefore, 
the  date  of  the  Ma‘bar  rebellion,  must  havebecn  / 7^^ 

which  is  confirmed  by  the  numismatic  evidence.2  The  hrst 
coin  of  the  Madura  ( Madura ) mint  bearing  the  name  and 
title  of  Jalàlu‘ddln  Ahsan  Shàh  as  an  independent  ruler  or 
Sultàn  is  of  1334/735»  thc  iatest  date  on  the  Madùra  coins 
struck  in  the  name  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  being  A.H. 
734/1333.  The  dates  1340/741  and  1341/742  assigned 
to  this  rebellion  by  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad,  Budàunl,  and 
Firishta  are  wrong,  because  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  had  bcen 
killed  in  1339.3 

It  is  cvident  from  Baranl’s  language  that  the  nature  o£ 
the  Ma‘bar  rebellion  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Doàb.  He  tells4  us  that  on  reaching  Daulatàbàd  on  his 
way  to  Ma‘bar  the  emperor  levied  new  taxes  (abwàb)  in 
Mahàràshtra  ( Marhat ),  and  made  such  atrocious  demands 
that  many  died.  Baranl  implies  that  the  emperor’s 
oppressive  policy  in  Mahàràshtra  was  a replica  of  his  Doàb 
policy.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  disbandment  of 
the  Khuràsàn  army  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Doàb 
rebellion  had  led  to  the  dispersal  o£  thousands  of  un- 
cmployed  soldiers  all  over  the  country.  Furthermore,  the 
Qaràchll  tragcdy,  the  Multàn  rebellion,  and  above  all  the 
emperor’s  devotion  to  pagan  philosophy,  his  atheistic 
leanings  and  doubts  about  Islàm,  cuiminating  in  his  ruthless 
murder  of  the  orthodox  Sunnis,  sufis  and  the  ‘ulamà  had 
spread  an  incalculable  amount  o£  discontcnt  ail  over  the 
empire.5  This  was  multiplied  enormously  by  the  outbreak 

1 9th  Jamàdi  I,  734  Hijra.  ldem9  p.  140,  Ibn  Battùja  gives 
the  month  in  each  case,  not  the  year. 

2 J.  R.  A.  S.,  1922,  p.  344  and  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  673. 

3 J.  R.  A.  S.,  1909,  p.  671. 

4 Barani : T.  F.  S,  pp.  4Ò0-48 1 . 

5 C/.  ‘Isàmi:  F.  S.  Agra  edition,  verses  9748,  10,143,  1 °*9%°> 
Madras  edition,  pp.  515,  530,  380. 
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o£  a scvcrc  famiac  in  Dehll  and  Malwa  and  o£  epidcmics  in 
Telingàna  where  the  troops,  employcd  in  the  Ma*bar 
expedition,  died  in  huge  numbers;  and  the  emperor  himself 
having  fallen  ill,  his  death  was  rumoured.  He  was  forccd 
to  relinquish  the  Ma‘bar  expedition  and  to  retire  to 
Daulatàbad  £rom  Badrkot  according  to  Ibn  Bat&uta,  and 
from  Wàrangal  according  to  Baranl,  whither  he  had  pro- 
ceeded  in  pursuit  o£  his  design.  Ibn  Battufca1  remarks  that 
rebeliions  having  broken  out  and  discontent  having  spread 
in  all  directions,  the  rule  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was 
sccmingly  over,  and  the  sceptre  would  have  fallen  £rom  his 
hands  had  it  not  been  decreed  otherwise. 

How  far  the  Ma‘bar  rebellion  was  prepared  by  the 
Doàb  rebellion  and  how  far  it  was  akin  to  it  can  £urther 
be  gauged  from  the  following  two  phrases  o£  Baranl2 : 
(1)  On  his  return  from  Multàn  the  Sultàn  stopped  in  Dehll 
for  two  years,  while  his  army  as  well  as  his  amirs  remained 
separated  from  their  families,  cut  off  in  Daulatàbàd.  From 
Dehll  the  emperor  evidently  marched  into  the  Doàb  on  the 
outbreak  o£  the  Doàb  rebellion,  the  army  chie£s,  as  Firishta3 
tells  us,  being  still  discontented.  Presumably  they  would 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  emperor  leave  for 
Daulatàbàd.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  i£  in  their  anxiety 
to  do  so,  they  intrigued  with  the  military  chiefs  in  Ma‘bar 
or  with  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  himsel£  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  (2)  The  troops  which  had  been  detailed 
from  Dehll  for  the  consolidation  o£  Ma‘bar  remained  there, 
and  joined  hands  with  the  rebel  governor,  Sayyid  Ahsan 
Shàh.  It  seems  that  on  the  disbandment  of  the  Khuràsàn 
army  some  regiments  consisting  mainly  o£  the  inhabitants 
of  Kaithal  and  its  surroundìngs — Kaithal,  a town  north- 
west  of  Dehll  was  the  native  place  o£  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh 
o£  Ma‘bar — were  sent  as  an  addÌtipnal  forcc  to  Ma‘bar. 
It  was  they  who,  according  to  Baranì,4  had  joined  hands 
with  the  rebei  governor.  Obviously  the  latter  was  not 

1 The  Rebla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  101. 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  479-480. 

3 Tàrikh-i  Firishta  (Bombay),  vol.  I,  pp.  243-244. 

4 T.F.S.B.,  p.  480. 
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grantcd  any  excraordinary  monetary  allowance  from  the 
central  government  to  maintain  the  additional  force.  Instead 
o£  applying  to  thc  emperor  or  to  his  governmcnts  at 
Daulatàbad  and  Dehli,  which  was  a tedious  and  doubtful 
process,  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  asserted  his  independence.  The  emperor  was 
distracted  that,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  he  could 
not  crush  the  Ma‘bar  rebellion.  The  injuries  that  he 
sustained  by  the  fiasco  of  the  Ma‘bar  expedition,  the 
impairment  of  his  prestige  and  the  loss  of  the  monetary  and 
man  power  entailed  by  his  ili-fated  journey  from  the  Doàb 
or  from  Kanauj— for  he  was  busy  suppressing  the  Doàb 
rebellion  at  Kanauj  when  he  heard  o£  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ma‘bar  rebellion — to  Dehli,  and  from  Dehll  to  Dauiatàbàd, 
and  thence  to  Telingàna,  whence,  retreat  being  unavoidable, 
his  return  to  Dehli  via  Daulatàbàd  and  Dhàr  in  Màlwa, 
were  irreparable.  That  Ma‘bar  became  independent  and 
Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  successfully  founded  the  Madura 
Sultanate  bears  testimony  to  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  the  disintegration  o£  his 
empire.  Although  in  the  course  o£  this  journey  he  re- 
organized  the  administration  in  Daulatàbàd,  m Telingàna, 
and  in  Bldar,  no  reai  good  carne  o£  this  eventually.  Daulat- 
àbàd,  which  had  now  ceased  to  be  the  favourite  capital  city 
was,  together  with  Mahàràshtra  (Marhat)  placed  under  the 
governorship  of  Qutlugh  Khàn.  Telingàna  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Mahk  Qabul,  the  nàib  wazlr,  and  the  govern- 
ment  o£  Bldar  was  entrusted  to  one  Shihàb  Suljànl  entitled 
Nusrat  Khàn  for  a stipulated  sum  o£  a crore  of  tankas  to  be 
paid  within  three  years. 

During  this  journey  from  Dehll  to  Wàrangal  and  back 
which  took  the  emperor  two  and  a hal£  years,  thac  is,  from 
January  1335,  to  July,  1337,  the  eighth,  ninth,  tench, 
cleventh,  and  twelfth  rebellions  broke  out. 

The  eighth  rebellion  was  that  o£  Hulàjun.  Hulàjun,  or 
as  Sir  Wolseley  Haig1  suggests,  Hulàgù,  was  probably  one 
of  chose  Mongol  chiefs  whom  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
had  retained  in  his  service,  Baranl  gives  no  account  of  this 

1 J.  R . A.  Stf  July,  1922,  pp.  319*72. 
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rcbcllion  which  hc,  however,  places  ac  Lahore  during  the 
ill-starred  Ma‘bar  expedition.  Budàunl1 2  says  that  Huiàjun 
treacherously  killed  Malik  Tatàr,  thc  governor  of  Lahore, 
and  set  up  as  ruler.  Ibn  Battùjfa,3  although  he  docs  not 
mention  the  murder,  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Budàunl.  He 
telis  us  that  Hulàjùn  was  assisted  in  his  enterprise  by  Amlr 
Qui  Jand.3  Thc  wazlr  Ehwàja  Jahàn  raised  armics  and 
marchcd  againsc  him  from  Dehll.  A battlc  was  fought 
near  the  Ràvl.  The  rebel  was  defcated  and  fled, 
Ibn  Bajsùja  gives  no  date  of  this  rcbellion,  but  belps  us 
to  fix  it  in  1335,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  9th  / amàdtul-'iila 

for  the  Ma‘bar  expedition.4  It  was  after  the  emperor’s 

arrivai  in  Daulatàbàd,  up  to  which  place  the  waztr 
Khwàja  Jahàn  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  rebellion 
broke  out*  It  was  suppressed  by  the  wazlr  on  his  return 
from  Daulatàbàd,  about  December  1335,  thc  emperor 
having  proceeded  to  Telingàna. 

The  ninth  rebellion  was  that  of  Malik  Hoshang 

in  Daulatàbàd,  Ibn  Battuta  tells  us  that  Maiik  Hoshang, 

son  of  Maltk  Katnàlu’ddin  Garg  and  thc  governor  of 
Daulatàbad,  revolted  on  hearing  of  the  empcror*s  reported 
death.  The  emperor  was  then  on  his  way  back  frotn 
Telingàna  to  Daulatàbàd.  Malik  Hoshang  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  Hindù  ràjà,  Burabrah,  whose  dominions 
lay  in  the  western  Ghats.  It  was  probably  the  outbreak 
of  this  rebellion  which  forced  the  emperor  in  spite 
of  his  iliness  to  travci  back  to  Daulatàbàd.  He  pursued 
Hoshang  in  his  mountainous  retreat,  but  his  Hindù  protector 
refused  to  surrender  him.  The  emperor,  however,  made 
some  effective  arrangement  for  crushing  the  rebellion;  and, 
leaving  instructions  to  this  effcct  with  Qutlugh  Khàn,  the 
new  governor  of  Daulatàbàd,  he  sct  out  for  Dehll  as  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

1 Budàuni:  Muntakhabu’t’Tavàrikb  (Bib.  Ind.J,  p.  231. 

2 Jhe  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)f  p.  100. 

3 #Qul  Jand*  is  the  Arabic  form  o £ Gul  Chand,  the  name  of 
a Hindù  amir. 

4 Vide  the  Rehla  (G,  O.  S.  p.  140). 
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Thc  tenth  rcbcllion,  whicli  is  mcntioned  inthe  Rehla  alone 
was  that  oE  Mas‘ud  Khan,  a stcp-brother  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  Says  Ibn  Ba£tùt;a,  ‘Mas‘ùd  Khàn’s  mothcr  was 
thc  daughter  o£  Sulfan  ‘Alàu’ddln.  He  was  the  most 
handsomc  o£  all  thc  men  I havc  seen  in  thc  world.  The 
Sultàn  accused  him  of  rebellion  and  prosecuted  him. 
Mas‘ùd  Khàn  acknowledged  the  accusation  for  fear  o£ 
torture.  The  Sultàn  ordered  that  he  should  be  bc- 
headcd;  and  he  was  killed  in  the  centre  o£  the  market  wherc 
his  corpse  lay  three  days,  according  to  the  cuscom/ 
Ibn  Ba^tùta  affirms  that  the  Sultàn  prosecuted  him.1  That  is, 
Mas‘ùd  Khàn  was  cried  before  a panel  o£  judges  as  was 
cuscomary;  and  on  being  found  guilty  was  execuced.  This 
rebellion  finds  no  mention  elsewhere,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
its  datc.  However,  lbn  Battuta  helps2  us  to  put  it  about 
1336/736. 

The  eleventh  rebellion  was  a case  o£  exploitation  o£  thc 
favourablc  opportunities  which  the  pro-Hindu  policy  o£  the 
emperor,  combined  with  tbe  reactions  of  his  war  with  the 
‘ulamà,  had  created  £or  the  Hindus  in  Telingàna  and 
Kampìla.  ‘Isàml  says  that  ‘the  region  o£  Telingàna  bccatne 
rebellious  and  the  enclosure  ( hisar ) o£  Telingàna  was  lost 
to  the  Turks.3  Baranl4  informs  us  that  Malik  Maqbùl, 
the  nàtb  wazlr,  unable  to  withstand  Kanyà  Nàyak  who 

1 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  85. 

2 Ibn  Battùta  (p.  85)  states  that  Mas‘ùd  Khàn’s  mother  was 
killed  two  years  before  Mas‘ud  I^hàn’s  rebellion.  Now  the  site 
where  the  mother  was  killed  has  been  identified  by  Ibn  Battuta. 
I£  she  ‘had  been  stoned  to  death*  in  the  year  o£  Ibn  Battùta’s  arrival 
in  Dehli,  i.e.  in  1334/734.  then  her  son’s  fate  was  sealed  two  years 
later,  i.e,  1336/736. 

Most  probably  Mas‘ùd  KJhàn  had  £elt  aggrieved  on  account  of 
the  charge  o£  adultery  that  had  been  brought  against  his  mother. 
And  although  the  charge  was  proved,  for  she  was  stoned  to  death 
by  Qàzi  Kamalu’ddin,  yet  it  creatcd  a great  sore  in  the  mind  of 
Mas‘ùd  I£hàn.  Hence  his  rebellion,  and  hence  also  the  bold  con- 
fession  on  his  part,  ( Ibid ). 

3 F.  S.  I„  verse  n,  454. 

4 Kanyà  Nàyak  o£  Barani  (p.  484)  is  Kàpà  (Nàyak)  and 
Kàpànid  o£  ‘Isàmi  (verses  10,  706;  io,  718  and  10,  735)  an^ 
Kanyà  Nàyak  or  Krishna  Nàyak  o£  Firishta  (RFMT.  p«  162).  Xhe 
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asserted  his  independence,  fled  away  froni  Warangal 
(the  capitai  of  Telingana)  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hindus.  About  the  same  time  one  of  Kanyà  Nayak’s 
relations  whom  the  emperor  had  deputed  to  Kamplla  as 
ruier  apostatized  from  Islàm  and  revolted,  Thus  Kamplla 
also  fell  into  the  hands  o£  the  Hindus,  and  disorders 
having  spread  in  all  directions  nothing  remained  secure 
cxcept  Deogir  and  Gujaràt.  According  to  FirishtaV  account 
of  the  Hijra  year  744  (A.D.  1343)  Kanyà  Nàyak  of 
Wàrangal,  son  of  Ludder  Deo2,  went  over  to  Bilàl  Deo,  the 
rài  of  Carnatic,  and  instigated  him  to  a rebellion,  the  object 
being  to  seize  Wàrangal,  Ma‘bar  as  welì  as  Dvàrasamudra 
and  Kamplla  from  the  Muslims,  and  to  raise  againsc  them 
a barrier  in  the  south.  Accordingly,  a frontier  outpost  In  his 
mountainous  territory  was  founded  by  Bilàl  Deo  and  named 
Bìjan  Nagar  (the  city  o£  Bljan)  after  the  name  of  his  son, 
Bljan  Rài.  Bljan  Nagar  later  became  Vijayànagar. 
Bilàl  Deo  next  helped  Kanyà  Nàyak  to  turn  out 
‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  Wazir  from  Wàrangal;  and  subsequently 
cmancipated  from  Muslim  control  Ma‘bar  and 
Dvàrasamudra. 

Firishta’s  account  is  inaccurate,  and  his  date  of  the 
rebellion  and  foundation  of  Vijayànagar  wrong,  although  his 
information  regarding  the  Hindu  conspiracy  ìn  the  Deccan, 
and  the  part  Bilàl  Deo  played  in  displacing  the  Muslim 
rule  from  Wàrangal  and  the  adjacent  parts  is  correct. 
But  Ma‘bar  still  remained  under  Muslim  rule. 

A comparative  study  of  Firishta,  Baranl  and  Sewell, 
who  records  a story  based  on  the  Portuguese  chronicler 

manuscript  of  the  Tàrìkh*i  Firishta  (No.  39,  M.U.A.;  F.  933)  has 
Kuntà  Nàyak  and  the  same  is  seen  in  the  printed  text  (Bombay, 
I,  p.  246)  which  looks  like  a scribal  mistake. 

Ziàyu’ddin  Barani  means  to  say  that  Hari  Hara  on  being 
appoÌnted  ‘Rài’  of  Kampila  by  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was 
forced  to  accept  Islàm.  But  this  is  not  proved,  and  reftects  Barani’s 
own  ideology,  not  that  of  the  Sultàn  who  did  not  encourage  con- 
versions  and  is  known  to  have  raised  many  Hindus  to  high  positions 
without  desiring  them  to  change  their  crecd. 

1 Tàrikb-i  Firishta  (Bombay),  Yol.  I,  pp.  243-44. 

2 Pratap  Rudra  Deva  Kakatiya  II. 
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Nuniz,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Vijayànagar  was  founded 
in  1336.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  epigraphic  evidence1, 
It  follows  that  Kanya  Nàyak  of  Telingàna  was  connected 
in  some  manner  with  Hari  Hara  of  Anegondi  or  Kampila 
and  that  Hari  Hara  and  Bukka,  the  two  brothers,  had  fled 
fromWàrangal  when  it  was  besieged  by  Ulugh  Khàn  (1323), 
and  had  entered  the  service  of  the  ràjà  of  Anegondi — the 
Kamplla  of  Baranl  and  Ibn  Battuta.  They  fell  subsequently 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  troops  and  were  carried  off  to 
Dehll,  when,  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  Bahàu’ddin, 
Anegondi  was  besieged  in  1327.  According  to  Nuniz 
the  emperor,  finding  his  representative  Malik  Nàib  unable 
to  hold  his  own,  had  restored  Anegondi  to  the  Hindus,  and 
made  Devà  Ràyà  (Hari  Hàra),  formerly  the  chief  minister, 
the  ràja  (Ràya).  It  was  Deva  Ràya  Hari  Hara  who  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  sage  Màdhava  Charya,  surnamed 
Vidyàranya  founded  a city  on  the  Tungabhadra.  The  city 
was  named  Vidyànagar  after  the  sage,  and  subsequently 
became  Vijayànagar  (city  of  victory).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  his  account  of  the  Kamplla  rebellion  Baranl2 
says  that  a relation  of  Kanya  Nàyak,  whom  the 
Sulfcàn  had  deputed  to  Kampila  as  ruler  apostatized 
from  Islàm  and  revolted.  Evidently  this  ‘apostate’3  was  no 
other  than  Devà  Ràyà,  otherwise  known  as  Hari  Hara 
or  Harihara  I whom  the  emperor  had  made  ràja  of  Kamplla. 
He  became  the  first  king  of  Vijayànagar. 

Early  in  1333,  when  the  emperor  had  left  for  Ma‘bar,  a 
famine  had  broken  out  in  Dehll  and  its  suburbs.  Ibn  Bajtùta 

1 Vide  the  Hampi  temple  inscription  in  which  Vidyaranya 
gives  Salivahan  Sak'a  1258  as  the  year  in  which  the  city  of  Vijaya- 
nagar  was  constructed  (IPQT,  p.  187).  Also  see  Buchanan — Travels 
ìn  Soutbern  India , Mysore  III,  p,  uo  (IPQT,  p.  187). 

2 Same  as  footnote  4,  p.  247  supra 

3 When  in  1336  A.D.  Hari  Hara  declared  his  independence, 
his  kingdom  stretched  from  Nellore  in  the  south-east  to  Dharur  or 
Dharwar  and  Badami  in  north  Carnatic.  To  the  north  and  north- 
east  of  this  kingdom  may  be  located  the  Andhra  confederacy  o£ 
Kanya  Nayak.  In  the  same  area  and  along  the  river  Kistna  also 
lay  the  territory  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  emperor  o£ 
Dehli.  Qutlugh  Khàn,  wazir  o£  Daulatàbàd,  was  in  administrative 
charge  o£  this  territory. 
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givcs  an  cyc-witness  account  of  thc  afflictions  of  the  pcoplc, 
and  tclls  us  that  thc  cmperor  ordcrcd  six  months’  provisions 
at  thc  rate  o£  a daily  allowancc  o£  onc  and  a hal£  ratl 1 pcr 
hcad  to  bc  givcn  to  all  the  inhabitants  o£  Dchll.  Baram 
reports  thc  sprcad  o£  thc  famine  to  Mllwa  and  other  parts 
of  Hindustan,  and  says  that  on  his  return  from  the  Deccan 
the  cmpcror  tricd  to  improve  thc  cultivation  by  sinking 
wells  and  by  advancing  loans  to  the  peasants.  The  faminc 
was  rhc  most  tcrriblc  o£  its  kind  and  lasted  about  six  ycars 
{1335-^1).  Thc  distress  caused  by  it  wa s onc  o£  thc 
rcasons  why  the  empcror  made  no  attempt  to  crush  thc 
so-callcd  Hindu  rcbellion — which  was,  in  £act,  a casc  of  an 
exploitation  o£  the  situation  and  of  ungratefulncss  on  thc 
part  of  Kanya  Nlyak  and  Hari  Hara.  Thc  emperor  cxpccted 
Qutlugh  Khan,  whom  he  had  appointed  wazlr  o£ 
Daulatibad,  to  bring  round  thc  ingrates. 

Thc  twelftb  rebellion  was  that  o£  Sayyid  Ibrahlm, 
govcrnor  of  Hànsl  and  Sirsa.  Seizing  the  royal  treasures 
which  happened  to  pass  through  his  territory  in  1336/737 
hc  assumed  an  indcpendent  attitude,  but  was  easily  captured 
and  put  to  death. 

Thc  thirteenth  rebellion  was  in  Bengal.  It  will  be 
rcmcmbcrcd  that  aftcr  crushing  the  rebellion  o£  Ghiyasu’ddln 
Bahldur,  Muhatnmad  bin  Tughluq  had  made  Tatàr  Khan,1 2 3 4 5 
cntitlcd  Bahram  Khàn,  governor  o£  Sonlrglon,  and  Malik 
Baidai3  surnamed  Qadr  Khln,  governor  of  Lakhnautl. 
Baranl*  tclls  us  that  whilc  thc  cmperor  was  engaged  in  the 
Doab  expeditions,  Bahrlm  Khan  died;  and  Fakhra  having 
killed  Qadr  Khan,  revolted.  Yahyl  bin  Ahmad6  describcs 
Falchra  as  Fakhru’ddln,  thc  armour-bearer  ( silàhdàr ) o£ 
Bahram  Khan,  who,  aftcr  assassinating  his  master,  assumed 
the  titlc  of  Sultln  Fakhru’ddln.  A comparativc  study  o£ 

1 l.e, , 12  chataks.  See  the  Rekla,  p.  85,  footnote  1. 

2 He  was  the  adopted  son  o£  Qhiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  and  a 
step*brother  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

3 Edward  Thomas  (p.  262)  reads  Malik  Bandar  Khaljj 

4 Baranl:  T.  F.  S.  p.  480. 

5 Yahya  bin  Ahmad  : T.  M.#  p.  104. 
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tbe  slightly  varying  accounts  given  in  the  Tàrtkh-i 
Mubàrak  Shàbì,1  Mt^ntakhabu  t-T àvàrìkh ,a  Tabaqàt-i 
Akbàrt ,3  T àrìkh'i-Firish ta ,4  Dabtr?  and  the  Riyàzus - 

Salàtìn 6 shows  that  between  1338  and  1341  a revolution 
was  worked  out  in  Bengal,  as  a resulc  o£  which  eastcrn  as 
well  as  western  Bengal,  Sonàrgàon  as  weli  as  Lakhnautl  were 
lost  to  Dchll,  the  efforts  ot  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  at 
stemming  the  revolucion7  being  compietely  frustrated. 
It  tollows  that  739  Hijra8 — the  date  o£  a coin  struck  by 

1 Ictem .,  pp.  104-5. 

2 ‘Abdu’l-Qàdir  Budàùtii  (Bib.  Ind.),  Vol.  I,  p.  230. 

3 Nizàmu’ddin  Ahmad  : Tabaqàt-i  Akbarì  (Bib.  Ind  ).  p.  205. 

4 Firishta  ( Bombay ),  Vol.  II,  pp.  374-5. 

3 A.H.G.  III,  pp.  972-3. 

6 CJhulàm  Husain  Salìm  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  91-4. 

7 Muhammad  bin  Tuchluq  appears  to  have  commissioned 
certain  amirs — Mahk  Hisàmu'ddin  Abu  Rija,  the  auditor-general 
of  the  em[)ire  (Mustaufì-i-mumàlik),  ‘Azam  Malik  ‘Izzu’ddin 
Yahyà,  Muqti*  ot  Satgàon  and  Firoz  Khàn,  governor  o£  Karà — 
under  the  direction  of  Qadr  Khàn,  the  governor  of  Lakhnàuti,  to 
march  against  Fakhiu’ddin.  Fakhru’ddin  was  defeated  and  lost 
Sonàrgàon,  but  recovered  it  before  long  from  Qadr  I£hàn,  who  was 
slain  ìn  1339.  Thus  Fakhru’ddin  addded  Lakhnauti,  which  he 
tried  to  hol  1 through  his  slave,  Mukjhlis,  to  his  possession  of  Sonàr- 
gàon.  But  cAli  Mubàrak,  the  muster-rnaster  (‘àriz-i  lashkar)  o£ 
Qadr  IChàn,  killed  Mukhlis;  and  having  in  vain  solicited  a formal 
acknowledgment  from  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  assumed  the  title 
o£  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin.  Muhammad  bin  lughluq  had  contented 
himself  with  nominating  as  governor  of  LaK-hnauti,  Malik  Yusuf, 
the  prefect  of  Dehli  (shahna-i  Dehli)  who  died  before  reaching 
Lakhnauti.  Edward  Thomas  (p.  263)  affirms  that  Fakhru’ddin 
Mubàrak  successfully  ruled  Sonàrgàon  from  1340/741  to  1349/750. 

Barani  (p.  480)  places  the  Bengal  rebellion  before  the  punitÌve 
expedition  to  Kanauj  and  Dalmaù,  that  is,  about  the  year  1333, 
which  goes  against  the  numismatic  evidence.  Edward  Thornas 
(p.  263)  draws  attention  to  a coin  of  Fakhru’ddin  bearing  the  date 
a»h.  737/ a.d.  1336;  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  which  is  also  the  view  o£  Mzik 
(p.  172).  But  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  regards  Budàùni’s  date  A.H.  739 
(a.d,  1338)  as  correct.  ( J.R.A.S. , July,  1922,  pp.  319-22.) 
Blochmann  in  the  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (1873,  P*  252) 
had  already  suggested  reading  739  instead  of  737  on  the  coin 
rcferred  to  by  Edward  Jhomas. 

8 C/.  J.A.S.B..  1873,  p.  252  and  1874,  p.  291  and  J.R.A.S. 
1922,  p.  349. 
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Fakhra  announcing  lns  independencc — ìs  the  correcr  date  o£ 
his  rebeliion. 

The  fourteenth  rebellion  broke  out  in  Sunam1  and 
Samana.  Accoring  to  Baranl  it  resembled  the  Doab  rebellion 
in  tworespects:  (i)  because  it  was  largely  a rebellion  of 
Hindus  and  (ii)  because  its  root  cause  was  the  refusal  of 
the  ryots  to  pay  the  land  tax.  They  had  raised  strongholds 
called  ‘mandals’  froni  which  they  defitd  the  authorities. 
The  emperor  marched  against  them  personally  after  the 
fiasco  of  the  Ma*bar  expedition,  and  proceeded  vìa  h.aithal 
and  Kahram  which  had  etjually  formed  scenes  of  disturbance 
to  the  hills  ( kobpàya ).  The  ringleaders  were  captured  and 
carried  to  Dehll  where  some  of  them  became  converts.2 

But  Yahyà  Sirhindl  throvvs  considerable  lighc  on 
Baranl’s  narrative  which  1 s cryptic  and  confused.  While 
narrating  the  emperor’s  expedition  to  Mulcàn  and  Dipalpur 
in  pursuit  of  an  Afghan  rebei,  Yahyà  Sirhmdl  says,  ‘Passing 
through  Sunàm  and  Sàmàna  the  Sultàn  massacred  the 
Sayyids  of  Kaithal  and  other  Musiims.  Then  he  conveyed 
the  Hindù  chiefs  of  those  districts  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  conferred  upon  them  villages  and  districts  ; and 
bestowing  on  each  gold  belts  and  head-dresses  gave  them  a 
place  of  abode  there’3.  Unlike  Nizàmu’ddin  Ahmad, 
Hàji  Dablr  and  Firishta  who  have  borrowed  their  information 
trom  Baranl  and  betray  similar  confusion,  Yahyà  Sirhindl 
gets  his  information  from  the  local  sources  of  Sirhind  or  the 
region  of  Sunàm,  Sàmàna,  Kaithal  and  Kahràm;  and  ìn 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  event  in  question  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  by  ‘Isàml  and  Ibn  Battuta,  he  has  a claim  on  our 
attention.  And  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  Budàunl  who 
says: 

‘And  in  744  the  Sultàn,  passing  through  Sunàm  and 
Sàmàna,  ordered  as  a decisive  blow  to  Hasan  Gangu4  a 

1 Also  written  as  Sannàm,  a famous  city  o£  those  days  situated 
about  sixty  miles  west  o£  Sirhind. 

2 Barani:  T.  F-  S.  pp.  483-84. 

3 Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  : T.  M.,  p.  106. 

4 ‘Hasan  Gangu’  is  a mistake.  The  person  Budàuni  really 
nieant  was  Sayyid  Jalàlu’ddln  Ahsan  Shàh. 
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wholesale  massacre  of  the  sayyids  of  Kaithal  and  all 
other  Muslims.  And  showing  favour,  instead,  to  the 
Hindu  chicfs  of  that  region  he  installed  them  in  the 
city  and  assigned  them  lands  and  iqtas  and  conferred 
on  them  rich  robes  and  golden  belts.1 

True  to  his  preamble2  where  he  announced  his  intention 
to  write  a thesis  rather  than  a history  of  Sultàn  Muha- 
mmad’s  reign,  Baranl  gave  a wrong  picture  of  the  distur- 
bances  in  Sunim,  Samana,  Kaithal  and  Kahràm.  Losing 
sight  o£  the  background  and  o£  the  sequence  of  events — (i) 
the  rebellion  of  Sayyid  Jalàlu’ddln  Ahsan  Shàh  of  Kaithal 
who  had  set  up  as  king  in  the  south  at  Madura,  (ii)  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Sharif  Ibràhlm  governor  of  Hànsl  in 
the  cis-Satlej  area  northward,  and  (iii)  the  emperor’s 
measures  to  root  out  their  mischief  by  massacring  their 
sayyid  tribesmen  in  Kaithal  and  Kahràm — Baranl 
conceals  more  then  he  reveals.  He  says  not  a word  about 
the  massacre  of  the  sayyids  and  Musalmans  of  Kaithal  and 
Kahràm  which  had  created  basic  disorders  and  serious 
cepercussions  among  the  neighbouring  Hindù  chiefs. 

1 Budàuni:  M.  T„  (Cal,  1868),  pp.  231-32. 

It  should  be  notcd  that  Ranking,  translator  of  Budàùni's  Mun- 
takhabaUit’-Tavàrikh  (Vol.  I,  p.  310)  did  not  notice  the  difference 
between  Budàùtù’s  and  Baranì’s  versions;  and  reading  the  given 
passage  fronx  the  Muntakhabatut* -T avàrikb  in  the  light  of  the 
corresponding  passage  from  Barani’s  Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhì,  he 
produced  an  absurd  translation,  which  is  seriously  misleading. 

2 In  this  history  I have  written  the  basic  principles  and  most 
important  affairs  of  the  government  and  administration  of  Sultàn 
Muhammad,  paying  no  heed  whether  a certain  victory  or  incident 
preceded  or  succeecìed  the  other,  and  disregarding  also  the  sequence 
of  events.  I have  even  ignored  the  beginning  and  ending  o£  every 
phase  of  the  reign,  rebellion  and  occurrence,  and  have  made  no 
ailowance  for  method,  since  wisemen  are  bound  to  obtain  a ground- 
ing  by  studying  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Sultàn’s  govern- 
ment  and  the  important  affairs  of  his  administration.  As  for  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtltss  people  who  possess  no  capacity  and 
aptitude  to  discriniinate  good  from  evil  and  who  know  nothing 
about  the  science  of  history,  there  is  no  hope.  Even  if  they  read 
the  achievements  of  Abù  Muslim  Khuràsànì  in  several  volumes  and 
reiterate  the  same,  they  would  not  improve  at  all  for  they  possess 
neither  grasp  nor  intelligence.’  (Baranì : J.  F.  S.f  p.  468). 
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Anxious  to  pacify  the  Hindu  chiefs  the  emperor  rewarded 
them;  and  he  installed  them  in  the  places  of  the  deparced 
‘sayyids  and  Musalmans/  as  has  been  reported  by 
Yahya  Sarhindl  as  well  as  by  Budàùnl. 

Both  Yahyà  Sarhindl  and  Budàunl  fixed  this  event  in  the 
ycar  1343/744  which  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  regards  as  correct. 
But  it  is  uncorroborated.  The  right  date  is  stiggested  by 
Baranl  who  puts  the  Sunàtn  and  Sàmàna  rebellion  by  the 
side  of  the  Hindù  rebellions  in  Kamplla  and  Wàrangal.  And 
coming  as  it  did  in  the  period  of  famine  on  the  eve  of  the 
emperor’s  departure  for  Sargadwàrl,  the  rebellion  in  question 
must  have  broken  out  in1 2  or  about  1 3 38 /737* 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  severity  of  the  famine 
compelled  the  emperor  with  some  of  his  troops  and  people 
to  move  to  a camp  in  the  riverain  area  of  the  Ganges,  noc  far 
from  Kanauj,  where  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Kara  and  Oudh  ( Awadb ).  Here  a 
temporary  town  arose  which  the  emperor  named  Sargadwàrl1- 
(‘the  Gate  of  Paradise’).  Sargadwàrl3  ( Swargadwàra ),  being 
a Sanskrit  word,3  is  significant  because  it  shows  how  the 
emperor  was  interested  in  Sanskrit  and  preferred  a Sanskric 
name. 

During  his  residence  here  for  two  and  a half  years, 
roughly  from  the  close  of  1338  to  the  middle  of  1341, 
Jumàda  II,  742  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  rebellions  broke  out  successively.  The  fifteenth 
rebellion  was  that  of  Nizàm  Màìn4  at  Kara  (x 338 /739). 

1 A modern  writer  ( Indian  Cnlture , Vol . V , pp.  142-146) 
gives  13 36  as  the  date  of  several  rebeliions — the  rebellion  of  Shàhù 
Afghàn,  the  rebellions  of  Sanam,  Sàmàua,  Kahràm  and  Kaithal,  the 
rebellion  of  Kanyà  Nàyak  in  Tilang  and  that  of  Hari  Hara  in 
Kampila.  In  this  manner  too  much  has  been  compressed  in  one 
year.) 

2 ‘Isàmi  corrupts  Sargadwàri  mto  ‘Sarkàbari’  and  compares 

it  to  Shaddàd’s  paradise,  Shaddàd  being  a proverbially  impious 
king,  who  built  the  gardens  of  Iram  (Steingass,  738).  ( VHtiihtVs - 

Salàtìn , Agra  edition,  verse  8943;  Madras  edition,  p.  472.) 

3 Cambrìdge  History  of  India,  III,  134. 

4 Moreland  (p.  47)  rightly  paraphrases  Barani’s  scornful 
expressions  for  the  rebel,  ‘a  contemptiblej  drug-soaked  little  idiot.* 
(Barani,  Bib.  Ind.,  p.  487.) 
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He  had  undertaken  to  farm  the  revenue  of  Kara  for  a pay- 
ment  of  several  lakhs  of  tankas.  On  being  unable  to  pay 
even  one-tenth  of  it,  he  revolted  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Sultan  ‘Alau’ddln.  He  was  defeated  by  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk,  the 
famous  governor  of  Awadh,  and  Zafaràbàd.1  The  rebel  was 
eventually  flayed  and  his  skin  sent  to  Dehll. 

The  sixteenth  rebellion  was  that  of  Shihàb  Sultànl  or 
Tàju’l-Mulk  Nusrat  Khàn  at  Bldar.  He  had  engaged  to 
promote  cultivation  and  to  hand  over  a certain  fixed  sum  to 
the  treasury.  But  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  pledge,  and 
misappropriated  in  the  course  of  three  years  about  a crore 
of  tankas  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  On  his  raising  the 
standard  of  rebellion  his  fortress  was  besieged.  Qutlugh  Khàn 
joined  by  some  troops  from  Dehll  and  Dhàr  marched 
against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  sent  a prisoner  to  Dehll. 
Ibn  Battuta  misplaces  this  rebellion  among  thosc  which 
broke  out  during  the  Ma‘bar  expedition.  But  it  is  evident 
from  Baranl’s  text  that2  Nusrat  Khàn  was  appointed 
governor  of  Bldar  about  1336.  On  his  failure  to  pay  the 
promised  sum  of  a crore  of  tankas  in  three  years’  time  he 
revolted.  The  rebellion  should  therefore  have  occurred  in 

This  rebellion  provides  an  instance  of  revenue  farming 
which  was  adopted  in  special  circumstances,  but  always 
with  disastrous  results. 

The  seventeenth  rebellion  which  followed  (1339/740) 
was  that  of  All  Shàh  Nathu3  at  Gulbarga,  where  he  was 
deputed  from  Deoglr  to  collect  the  taxes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Baranl  and  Ibn  Batjuta  both  agree  in  descri- 
bing  ‘All  Shàh  Nathu  as  an  adherent  of  Qutlugh  Khàn. 
According  to  Baranl  he  was  a nephew  of  Zatar  Khàn, 

1 Zafaràbàd  is  mentioned  in  the  Atn-i  Akbari  as  a pargana 
in  Sarkar  Jaunpur  under  the  Subah  of  Ilahabad  (Allahàbàd). 
(Jarrett’s  tr.,  II,  1 6q.)  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumtì,  and 
was  probably  founded  by  Zafar  Khàn  during  the  reign  of  ‘Alàu’ddin 

2 Barani:  T.  F.  S.,  p.  508. 

3 While  Barani  (p.  488)  gives  ‘Ali  Shàh,  the  Rehla  (p.  1 1 1) 
has  ‘Ali  Shàh  Kar  (deat)  and  Tsàmi  (verse  9069)  calls  him  *Ali. 
Shàh  Nathu. 
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the  famous  general  and  amlr  of  ‘Alau’ddln  Khalji, 
and  a ‘centurion’  o£  Qutlugh  Khan.  Raising  a party 
o£  his  own  kinsmen,  ‘All  Shah  Nathu  killed  Bhiran, 
thc  Hindu  official  o£  Gulbarga,  and  seized  the  government 
money.  He  then  raided  Bldar  and  established  his  hold 
over  both.  Again  Qutlugh  Khan,  joined  by  the  Dehll  and 
Dhar  troops,  took  the  field.  Alì  Shàh  Nathù  was  defeated 
and  eventually  captured  and  sent  to  the  emperor  at 
Sargadwàrl.  The  emperor  exiled  him  as  weli  as  his  brothers 
to  Ghazna.  Both  Baranl1  and  Ibn  Battùta2  relate  this  fact 
distinctiy,  and  mention  how  ultìmately  on  their  return  from 
Ghazna  without  the  emperor’s  permission  they  were 
executed. 

The  fact  that  the  rebels  were  exiled  to  Ghazna  is 
significant.  It  shows  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  stili 
had  no  cause  to  fear  a Mongol  invasion  from  the  north- 
west.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  the  statements  made  above 
regarding  his  friendliness  wich  the  Mongols. 

The  eighteenth  rebellion  was  that  of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk 
(1340/741).  This  man  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
emperor’s,  an  able  statesman,  and  govcrnot*  of  Awadh, 
^afaràbàd  and  Lucknow  ( Laknau ).  Through  his  wise 
administration  his  subjects  had  enjoyed  unbroken  peace 
and  tranquiliity.  Under  his  paternai  ruie  they  had 
prospered  and  flourished.  Most  o£  them  were  engaged  in 
peacefui  agriculturai  pursuits  ; and  the  soil  being  fertile 
the  produce  was  abundant.  This  had  enabled  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk 
to  advance  the  surplus  to  the  emperor.  He  is  reported 
to  have  sent  to  the  imperiai  camp  50,000  maunds 
o£  wheat,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  rice  every  day. 
But  the  emperor  grew  suspicious  o£  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk,  the 
reason  being  that  some  o£  the  rebels  from  Dehlì  had  taken 
rcfuge  with  him.  Partly  for  this  reason  aud  partly  because 
o£  the  misdeeds  of  Qutlugh  Khàn,  wazlr  of  Daulatàbàd, 
the  emperor  resolved  to  transfer  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  to  the 
south,  making  him  wazlr  of  Daulatàbàd  instead.  But, 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk  had  his  own  fears.  In  the  emperor’s  orders 


1 T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  489 

2 Jhe  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  111 
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for  his  transfer  he  read  his  own  destruction.  So  he  rebelled. 
He  marched  at  the  head  of  a large  army  against  the 
emperor,  buc  was  defeated  and  captured.  He  was  subse- 
quently  pardoncd  by  the  emperor  and  restorcd  to  his 
position.1 

On  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  the  emperor  left 
Sargadwàrl  and  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Sàlàr  Mas‘uda  in  Bahràich,  whence  he  returned  to  Dehll. 
An  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  now  led  to  a 
more  hopeful  outlook  and  a new  phase  began,  for  with  the 
bursting  of  the  monsoons  the  famine  almost  ceased. 


i (i)  Barani:  T.  F.  S.,  p.  491. 

(ii)  [Thc  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  pp.  105- 109. 

3 Vide  the  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  110  footnote  3. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


A NEW  PHASE 

The  new  phase  covered  the  last  eleven  years  of  the 
emperor’s  reign,  during  which  period  whatever  hopes  he 
may  have  entertained  of  preventing  the  disruption  of  his 
empire  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  a series  of  disasters, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  While  still  at  Sargadwarl, 
he  had  begun  to  consider  seriously  the  necessity  of  being 
recognized  by  the  Abbasid  Caliph.1  No  king,  he  argued, 
could  legitimately  wield  the  sceptre  without  securing 
the  Caliph’s  confirmation  dccree.  He  then  made  diligent 
enquiries  about  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  ‘Abbas. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  death  of  the  Prophet 
of  Arabia  (632 / 1 1)  the  question  of  a successor  was  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Khilàfat  or  succession  question 
divided  Islàm  into  two  main  sects;  and  two  armed  camps 
of  the  Shias  and  Sunnis  were  organized.  The  Shias,  who 
form  but  a minority,  regard  ‘Ali  and  his  successors  as  the 
de  jure  successors  of  the  Prophet  and  as  true  caliphs,  while 
the  Sunms  consider  the  historical  succession  of  the  Caliphs 
— Abù  Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Usman  and  ‘All — as  correct.  ‘All’s 
title  was  challenged  by  Mulàwia,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  subsequently  founded  the  Ommyyad  dynasty,  making 
the  Caliphate  hereditary  in  his  own  family  (661 — 750).  The 
Ommyyads  were  succeeded  by  the  Abbasids,  descendants 
of  ‘Abbàs,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  They  held  the 
sceptre  for  more  than  500  years  (750-1258).  In  1258  the 
Mongols,  under  Hulàgù  Khàn,  destroyed  the  seat  of  the 
Caliphate  and  murdered  Mu‘tasim,  the  last  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs.  His  uncle,  Ahmad,  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  the 
Mamlùk  Turks  had  ruled  since  1252.  Zahlr,  the  reigning 
king  (12  58-1265),  welcomed  Ahmad  and  installed  him 
as  Caliph.  Hence  began  a revival  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  in  Egypt. 


1 Baranii,  T.  F.  S.,  p.  491. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  destruction  of  Baghdàd 
and  the  expatriation  of  the  Abbasids,  the  Caliphate  had 
been  practically  extinguished.  According  to  Jalàluddln 
^s-Suyutl,1  the  Muslim  world  was  without  a caliph  for  three 
years  and  a half  (February,  1258-June,  1261).  It  was  on 
account  of  this  interregnuni  atid  revolution  in  the  history  of 
the  Caliphate  that  general  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
Caliphate  prevailed  in  Muslitn  India.  It  was  after  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  history  of  Islàni  that  Muhammad  binTugliluq 
determined  to  secure  the  Caliph’s  investiture.  He 
was  not  unaware  of  tlie  destruction  of  Baghdàd  at  the  hands 
of  Hùlagu  Khàn,  but  he  was  not  sure  about  the  fate  of  the 
Abbasids.  Hence  his  enquiries.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that 
an  Abbasid  Caliph,  Al-Mustakfl  Billàh,  was  in  Egypt,  he 
entered  into  communication  with  him,  issued  coins  in 
his  name  for  the  years  742,  743  and  744  Hijra,  although 
al-Mustakfl  had  died  ìn  740  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Al-Wàsiq  I.  Three  years  later  (1342/743I  the  lacter  was 
superseded  by  Al-Hàkim  II  ( 1 342-1 3 52). 2 Meanwhile  the 
emperor  stopped  the  Friday  and  ‘Id  prayers  until  the 

investiture  was  received  in  1343/744.  As  HàjiS‘aId  Sarsarl, 
an  envoy  from  the  Egyptian  Caliph,  Al-Hàkim  II, 

appeared  in  the  court  with  the  confirmation  decrea  and 

the  robe  of  honour,  the  emperor  humbled  himself  before 
him.  Ibn  Battùta  tells  us  that  the  Sultàn  went  forth 
to  meet  him  with  great  ceremony  and  walked  before 
him  barefooted.  He  bowed  dovvn  before  him  and 

ceremoniously  helped  hiin  with  his  own  hands  to  mount 
his  horse  and  held  his  stirrup. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  cause  of  this  servile  humility  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  to  the  Caliph.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  his  intense  longing  to  be  pecognized  as  etnperor  by  the 
Caliph  was  caused  by  his  remorse  for  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  justify  to  his 
conscience  his  own  accession  to  the  throne.  But  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  was  not  the  only  king  who  sought 

1 ^i-Suyutl  Jaìàhrddm  ; Tàrìhbn *l-K'h tt hfà,  Arabic  Tcxt 

p.  191. 

2 A.  H.  743-733. 
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confirmation  or  investiture  from  the  Caliph.  Many  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors,  the  Mughul  emperors  excluded, 
are  known  to  have  sought  confirmation  o£  their  title  to  the 
throne  from  the  Caliph.  Sultàn  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  for 
instance,  secured  the  investiture  at  the  expense  of  great 
wealth,  and  obcained  from  tlic  Caliph  the  title  of  Y amìnu  d- 
Daulab  XV alì-i  Amiru  1-MomininJ1  The  Sultans  of  Dehlì 
and  Bcngal,  who  could  noc  secure  the  investiture,  usually 
descrÌbed  themselves  Wali-i  Amìru  l-Mominìn  (friend  of  the 
Caliph).  The  Caliph’s  name  is  found  inscribed  on  many 
of  the  coins  of  Dehll  and  Lakhnautl.  Allegiancc  to  the 
Abbassid  Caliph  was  maincained  in  form  even  after  the 
destruction  of  Baghdàd,  as  is  verified  by  the  numismatic 
rccords  up  to  the  death  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  (1316).2  His 
son,  Qutbuddìn  Mubàrak  Shàh,  incroduced  a change. 
He  declared  himself  lthe  Most  Mighty  lmamy  the 
vicegerent  of  God , the  Calipb  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ana 
Eartb /3  The  rulers  of  the  Tughluq  house  arrogated  to 
themselves  no  such  claims,  but  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq's 
dcsire  for  the  Caliph's  investiture  was  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  the  old  traditions.  Flroz  Shàh  also 
secured,  at  the  cost  of  immense  wealth  and  with  great 
exertions,  the  investicure  of  the  Abbasid  Caliph.  He  relates 
in  his  Futuhàt-i  Firoz  Sbàhi  how  the  investiture,  together 
with  a ring,  a sword  and  the  title  of  Sayyidu  s-Salàtìn  (lord 
of  the  kings)  was  bestowed  upon  him.4 

To  understand  this  exhibition  o£  servility  on  the  part  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  ic  should  be  remembered  that 
submission  to  the  Caliph  had  been  hitherto  formal  and 
theoretical.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  endeavoured  to  make 
it  real  and  practical.  The  reason  was  as  much  political  as 
religious.  The  strength  o£  the  rebels  and  the  malcontents, 
who  had  become  prominent  early  in  the  reign,  stcadily 

1 (i)  Minhàj-i  Siràj  (Raverty) : Tabaqàt-i  Nàsirì.  I,  75. 

(ii)  Firishta  (Bombay),  I,  pp.  48-68. 

2 Edward  Thomas:  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehlì, 
PP.  133-176. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  178-183. 

4 Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi9  MS.  Or  2039,  p,  16. 
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increascd  dcspite  the  emperor’s  cfforts  to  check  the  trouble 
at  its  source.  He  endeavoured,  like  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khaljl,  to 
analyse  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  and  disaffection.  But 
while  his  Khaljl  predecessor,  making  a correct  analysis  of 
the  causes,  successfully  grappled  with  the  problem,  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  found  the  problem  increasingly  difficult. 
Aftcr  suppressing  the  Mulcàn  rebellion  he  had  remained 
in  Dehll  instead  of  returning  to  Daulatàbàd  and  had 
deliberated  on  the  causes  of  disaffection.  The  nature 
of  the  rebellions  turned  out  to  be  different  from  those  of 
the  time  of  ‘Alàud’dln  Khaljl.  The  rebels  were  not  Hindus, 
but  Muslims,  the  ringleaders  being  the  official  classes,  the 
‘uiamà,  the  qazis  or  judges,  the  khatibs  or  preacliers,  the 
faqhis  or  jurists,  and  the  mashàikh  or  saints— a body  of 
people  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  sanctity.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  these  whom,  in  connection  with  the 
exodus  to  the  second  capital,  Baranl  has  callcd  khawàs-i  khalq 
(upper  and  official  classes)  and  mardum-i  guzidah  wa 
chìdah  (the  choice  of  the  people).  Sultàn  Muhammad 
put  them  ruthlessiy  to  death — an  action  which 
horrified  the  rank  and  file  of  thc  Muslims.  But  murder 
was  no  prcventive,  far  less  a cure.  A surgical  operation  on 
a diseased  body  is  successful  only  when  the  operation  is 
performcd  at  the  righc  moment  and  with  skill.  If  pcrformed 
before  time  or  unskilfully,  or  when  it  is  too  late,  scrious 
complications  are  incvitable.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Like  an  inefficient  surgeon,  he 
performed  a serious  operation  or  a series  of  operations  in 
thc  hope  of  letting  the  bad  blood  out  of  the  body  ot  his 
empire,  but  every  operation  brought  forth  new  complaints. 
New  complications  arose  in  other  parts  of  the  body  politic. 
Baranl  rcjoices  to  narrate  how  the  rebcls  from  Dchll  fled  to 
Awadh  and  undermined  the  loyalty  of  the  veteran 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk.  This  is  no  isolaccd  instance  of  the  spread 
of  trouble  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  othcr  parc. 
Almost  the  whole  rcign  abounds  in  similar  instances.  By 
the  time  the  emperor  left  Sargadwàrl  a generation  of  rebels 
had  grown  up.  The  trouble  which  arose  aimost  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  had  ranged  now  over  fourtecn  years. 
All  this  timc  the  emperor  had  been  confronting  a steadily 
incrcasing  volume  of  opposition,  even  enmity,  as  it  appears 
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from  a closer  study  of  the  contemporary  records.  Hithcrto, 
opposition  to  the  Sultans  of  Dehll  had  cotne  from  the 
Mongol  chiefs,1  as  in  the  case  of  ‘Alau’ddln  Khalji  or  from 
certain  Turkish  chiefs,  as  was  the  case  with  the  successors 
of  Shamsu’ddln  Iltutmish,  and  with  Jàlaiu’ddln  Khaljl.  But 
unfortunately  for  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  a new  and 
more  formidable  enemy  arose  in  theculamaand  the  mashaikh 
He  had  incurred  their  hostility  mainly  because  of  his 
peculiar  views  about  what  he  understood  as  Islàm. 

This  is  evident  in  the  first  instance  from  Tsàml,  a 
contemporary  suil  poet,  whose  futùhus-Salatjn  being  a 
charge-sheet  against  the  zàlim  and  accursed  tmperor  may 
be  read  in  my  translation,2  In  the  second  instance  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  evident  from  the  Gulzàr-i  Abràr 8 which  is  a 
specialized  study  of  the  mashàikh  through  the  ages. 
Though  a work  of  iith  century  Hijra  (early  1 7 th  century 
A.D.)  the  Gulzàr-i  Abràr  of  Muhanimad  Ghausl  gives 
genuine  information  about  the  conflict  between  this  emperor 
and  Shaikh  Sliihàbu’ddln  from  unmixed  sùll  sources.  Son 
of  a dÌstinguished  sùfl  of  Gujaràt,  ShaiHi  Fakhru’ddln  Zàhidl 
by  name,  ShaiHi  Shihàbu’ddln  himseii  became  a sùfl  saint 
of  repute.  Against  the  wishes  of  his  aged  father  he  left 
his  paternal  home  and  came  over  to  Dehll  during  the  reign 
of  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq.  One  day  he  fell  into 
an  ecstasy  and  made  an  announcement,  saying : 

‘I  hereby  present  for  sale  the  crown  of  this  country 

(India)  and  I am  iooking  for  a buyer.’3 

Prince  Muhammad,  son  ot  Tughluq  Shàh,  who  happened 
to  hear  this  announcement  made  a request  with  great 
huiniliation  and  was  accepted  as  a suitable  candidate  for 
the  crown,  the  saint  being  impressed  by  his  humility  and 
modesty.  But  on  ascending  the  throne  he  changed  his 
demeanour.  Puffed  up  with  conceit  he  entertained  un- 
h'ealthy  thoughts;  and  one  day  he  sunnnoned  the  ‘ulamà 

1 T.F.S.B,,  p,  259. 

2 In  Press 

3 Shaikh  Muhammad  Ghausi — Gttlzàr-i  Abràr  (MS.  No.  853, 

M.U.A.,  Habibganj  Collection). 
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to  a formal  meeting  in  which  he  addressed  the  audience 
and  questioned  the  position  of  Prophet  Muhammad  as 
khatmu  l-mursalìn  (last  of  the  Prophets),  saying: 

‘Reason  ('tql)  does  not  accept  the  possibility 
of  the  termination  of  nabù'at  (Prophethood)  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  not  accept  the  possibility  of  the 
termination  of  wilàyat  (succession  to  Prophet’s  spiricual 
leadership).’1 

On  hearing  this  the  ‘ulama  were  struck  dumb;  and 
expressing  their  inability  to  tackle  the  point,  desired  chac 
the  emperor  should  seek  the  advice  of  Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddln 
who  was  the  best  and  most  accomplished  ot  the  sufl  saints 
in  Dehll.  The  emperor  sent  for  him  and  posed  before 
him  his  inquiry  and  doubts.  At  once  Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddln, 
flew  into  a rage.  Finding  no  weapon  within  his  reach 
he  took  off  his  own  shoes  and  struck  the  same  on  the  em- 
peror’s  face.  The  emperor,  too,  warmed  up  and  punished 
the  Shaikh  summarily,  ordering  that  he  should  be  thrown 
from  the  height  of  the  royal  fort  into  the  ditch  below. 
The  order  was  carried  out.  But  the  Shaikh  did  not  die. 
Then  he  vvas  thrown  down  a second  time  and,  when  need 
arose,  a third  time  until  he  died.  He  was  given  a burial 
by  the  orthodox  Musalmans  and  his  tomb  still  exists  in 
Dehll.2  In  commemoration  of  his  sound  belief  and  the 
great  moral  courage  and  fearlessness  that  he  had  displayed 
at  the  criticai  moment,  he  was  given  the  epithet  of  Haq-go 
(Truth  Teller).3 

In  the  third  instance  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  evident 
from  the  Nlat-i  Muhammadi 4 of  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl,  who 
must  have  been  aware  of  this  incident;  and  having  sup- 
ported  the  emperor  in  his  philosophy  and  siyàsat  as  he 
himsclf  says,5  had  shared  his  sins.  Smitten  by  remorse  he 
cursed  himself  on  this  account,  saying: 

‘As  for  myself  I have  to  state  that  as  a fateful 
consequence  of  what  I have  said  and  done  during  my 

1 Ibtd, 

2-3  Idem .,  pp,  22-23. 

4 Barani — N'aUi  Muhammadì  ( MS.  Raza  Library,  Rampur). 

5 T.F.S.B.,  p.  466 
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association  with  thc  Sultran,  I have  bccn  distrcsscd, 
disgraccd  and  dcspised  in  m y old  agc  and  havc  been 
compcllcd  to  go  bcgging  from  door  to  door  and  exposing 
mysclf  cvcrywherc,  And  I do  not  know  what  would 
be  my  condition  in  the  next  world  and  what  sort  of 
punishments  I may  be  subjccted  to  there.1 

This  is  the  voice  of  remorse  which  is  re-echoed  in  the 
T artkh-i  Ftroz  Shàhì  after  it  had  formed  the  argument  of 
theAf‘4*-#  Muhammadì . That N'at-i  Muhammadì  (eulogium 
of  Prophet  Muhammad)  was  chosen  by  Baranl  as  a fit 
subject  to  bc  written  upon  profitably  after  the  death  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  suggests  that  the  author  had 
found  no  opportunity  for  dwelling  on  such  a topic  during 
thc  lifetime  of  that  emperor. 

In  the  fourth  instance  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  evident 
from  the  emperor’s  Fragmentary  Autobiography  wherein 
hc  confessed  his  own  atheism  and  aberrations  vis-à-vis 
Islam  and  its  Prophet.  A truncated  document  without 
bcginning  and  end  and  comprising  only  four  pagcs,  this 
fragment  of  an  autobiography  betokens  its  royal  author, 
who  speaks  in  the  first  person  describing  his  antecedents 
and  explaining  how  hc  had  serious  doubts  about  the  funda- 
mentals  of  Islàm — belief  in  Allàh  and  His  Prophct.  Then 
hc  narrates  thc  story  of  his  search  for  truth  and  rejoices  to 
tell  us  how  he  at  last  discovcred  it.  It  follows  that  he 
made  a comparative  study  of  religions  wherein  he  dis- 
covercd  a common  thread;  hence  his  appreciation  of 
Jainism  and  his  patronage  of  the  Hindus.  He  also  dis- 
covered  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  ‘ulamà  and  revolted 
against  their  obscurantism.  Knowing  how  ignorant  Sul^àn 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban  and  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  had  bcen 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  truth  he  criticised  them, 
calling  each  a mutaghallib  (usurpcr).  What  he  actually 
wanted  to  do  or  say  Is  not  further  known;  thc  autobio- 
graphy  is  incomplete.  It  is  an  unfinishcd  portion 
which  escaped  the  hands  of  destruction,  but  its  running 
contents  remained  intact  through  the  ages  miraculously. 
The  matter  that  it  contains  is  certainly  obnoxious,  but  it  is  a 


A T.F.S.B.,  p.  466. 
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fit  commentcry  on  the  diatribes  in  the  Futubus-Salatjin 
and  is  of  a piece  with  the  kind  of  information  given  by 
the  Gulzàr-t  Abrar  regarding  the  temperament  and  psycho- 
logy  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  It  is  strange  that  the 
authenticity  of  this  fragment  of  the  royal  autobiography 
is  being  qucstioned,  and  ic  is  now  misjudged  in  certain 
circles1  almost  in  the  same  way  as  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
was  misjudged  in  certain  circles  during  his  lifetime.  Buc 
the  same  Fragmentary  Autobiography  is  also  used  as  the 
sheet-anchor  and  last  piece  o£  evidence  to  prove  the 
cmperor’s  recovery2  of  faith  in  Islàm  and  its  Prophec.3 

The  following  translation  of  the  translatable  part  of 
what  might  have  bcen  as  important  as  Babur’s  auto- 
biography  for  a reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Muslim 
India,  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  stage  in  the  narrative. 

‘Since  the  date  when  the  above-mentioned  Balban 
assumed  thc  title  of  Sulfcàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  he  exercised  so 
much  violcnce  and  high-handcdness  that  religion  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  day  by  day,  and  the  commandments 
of  Islàm  began  to  relegate  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
majority  of  the  chiefs  took  to  practising  high-handedness 
and  misappropriation.  Indulgence  in  this  evil  they 
considered  a source  of  benefit  ; and  tyranny  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a lcgitimate  ritle  co  sovereignty.  As  a 
result  the  kingdom  passed  from  one  usurper  to  another 
and  from  one  rebel  to  the  next  rebel.  And  the 
sanctìon  of  the  rightful  Imàm  (Imam-t  barhaq 4),  which 
is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  kingship  and  which 


1 Ahmad,  K.  A. — Studie s in  Medieval  Indian  History, 

pp.  76-86, 

2-3  Ahmad,  K.  A. — S.M.R.  (Urdu),  p.  328. 

4 Namely  the  Khalifa  who  was  considered  by  Sultan  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  as  an  immaculate  Imàm  also,  It  follows  tbat 
in  the  eyes  of  tbis  emperor  Imàmat  and  Khilàfat  were  no  separate 
institutions  but  one  and  tbe  same  thing . 
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is  one  o£  the  fundamental  principles1  o£  the  Sharia't  o£ 
Muhanimad  and  the  cause  o£  guidance2  o£  the  £ollower$ 
o£  Muhammad,  became  effaced  from  the  hearts  o£ 
believers.  And  it  is  indispucable  that  whosoever  does 
not  bow  his  head  in  prostration3  beforc  that  saintly 


1-2  Tlie  reference  is  to  the  Quranic  verse  : — 

‘Obey  God  and  obey  the  Prophet  and  obey  those 
From  among  you  who  are  inspired  to  rule.’ 

(Quran,  Sura  IV,  verse  62) 

Now,  the  ’ulul  ' A mr  minknm  o£  the  Quranic  verse  may  include 
an  ideal  king  like  ‘Umar  bin  ‘Abdu’l  Aziz.  but  a king  who  is 
worldly-minded  and  a sinner  and  a tyrant  cannot  come  undcr  the 
category  o£  the  ’ulul  ’Amr  minknm.  Nevertheless  the  Muslim 
opinion  through  the  ages  has  included  all  worldly-minded  kings 
who  were  also  sinners  and  tyrants  in  the  category  o£  ’ttlul  ’Amr 
minkum  ( Cf . Munshàt-i  Mahru , MS.  pp.  2,  39).  In  the  beginning 
emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  too  hacì  hcld  the  same  opinion 
and  had  presented  himsell  as  belonging  to  the  order  o£  ’ulu’l  yAmr 
minkum  ( Op . cit.).  Accordingly  he  had  inscribed  some  useful  Arabic 

texts  likc  i/*yi Jju and  II  LU? I Lr* 

011  the  coins,  but  he  discovered  before  long  tliat  he  had  failed  in 
that  capacity  to  impress  the  recalcitrant  ‘ulamà  and  to  suppress 
the  Muslim  tebels.  Consequently  he  excluded  himself  from  the 
category  of  the  Quranic  ’ulul  ’Amr  minkum  who  must  be  a de  jure 
and  de  facto  commander  of  the  faithful  (amìrul  mominìn),  capable 
o£  disciplining  ail  kinds  o£  Musahnans — ‘ulamà  and  mashàiW}  as 
well  as  the  military  aristocracy.  Such  a ruler  must  be  the  lmam-i 
barhaq  who  alone  will  be  able  to  give  all  the  Musalmans  the 
guidance  enjoined  by  Prophet  Muhammad. 

3 l.e.  profound  submission,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  formed 
from  the  story  o£  the  royal  servility  vis-à-vis  Ibnu’l  ^halifa  who  had 
visited  the  court  at  Dehli.  DurÌng  his  stay  at  Dehli  Bahràm 
the  king  o£  Qhazna  also  came  to  Dehll;  and  there  was  an  old 
enmity  between  king  Bahràm  and  Ibnu’l  Khalifa.  Emperor 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  ordered  that  king  Bahràm  should  be 
lodged  in  a house  in  the  city  o£  Siri  which  he  had  assigned  to 
Ibnu’l  |£hali£a,  He  further  ordered  that  a house  be  built  for  king 
Bahràm.  When  Ibqu’l  ^halifa  heard  o£  this,  he  was  inflamed  with 
anger.  He  went  to  the  royal  palace  and  sat  there  on  the  carpet 
on  which  he  used  to  sit  and  sent  for  the  wazìr  and  said  to  him ; 
*Convey  my  greetings  to  His  Majesty  and  tell  him  that  all  he 
gave  me  is  in  my  house  and  1 have  not  used  anything  ; rather  things 
£ave  incrcased  and  multiplied  with  me,  and  i wiil  no  longer  stay 
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person  ( ìmàm ) and  gec  his  authority,  the  name  of  that 
accursed  man  must  be  cancelled  from  the  roll  of  Islam. 
The  chiefs,  in  spice  of  that  fundamental  principle, 
acknowledged  those  usurpers  as  sultans  and  declared 
them  as  sultans. 

‘One  of  the  servants  of  his  (Balban’s)  household 
seized  this  kingdom  by  force.  And  for  a period  of  five 
years  the  Muslims  of  this  country  were  affiicted  with 
the  darkness  o£  his  tyranny.  Atterwards  his  brother’s 
son  called  ‘All  Gao1  cut  off  the  iiead  of  the  aforesaid 
JalaluMdln  and  took  for  himself  the  title  of  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddln.2  He  collected  an  army  of  rebels  and 
recalcitrants  and  seized  this  empire.  Neither  he  knew 
anything  about  the  fundamentals  of  Islàm,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  conception  about  the  rights  of  Imàmat 
in  relation  to  kingship,  During  his  reign  the  symbols 
of  Islàm  and  Musalmanl3  were  disregarded  in  name 

with  him.’  Then  he  got  up  and  withdrew.  The  wazir  enquired 
of  some  of  his  staff  the  cause  o£  this,  and  they  explained  to  him 
that  this  was  due  to  the  issue  o£  the  royal  order  £or  the  construc- 
tion  ot  a house  in  the  city  o£  Slri  £or  the  king  o£  Ghazna.  Tlie 
wazir  then  went  to  the  emperor  and  reported  the  incident  to  him. 
The  emperor  instnntly  rode  with  an  escort  of  ten  o£  his  men  to 
Ibnu’l  Khalifa’s  house.  There  he  announced  himself  and  dismounted 
hìs  horse  outside  the  royal  palace  (at  Siri  which  was  then  occupied 
by  Ibnu’l  I^halifa)  where  the  ordinary  people  used  to  dismount. 
Then  he  saw  Ibnu’l  Khalifa  and  apologized  to  him;  Ibnu’l  Khalifa 
accepted  his  apology.  Yet  the  emperor  said,  ‘By  God  I shall  not 
bciievc  that  you  are  pleased  with  me  until  you  piace  your  foot  on 
my  neck.’  ‘This',  he  repiied,  ‘I  will  nevcr  do,  even  i£  I were  to  be 
killed.*  The  emperor  added  ‘I  conjure  you  by  my  head  you  will 
have  to  do  it’.  Then  he  placed  his  head  on  the  ground,  and  the 
great  Malik  Qabul,  lifting  Ibnu’l  Khalìfa’s  foot  with  hìs  hand 
placed  it  on  the  emperor’s  neck.  This  done,  the  emperor  stood 
up  and  said,  ‘Now  I know  you  are  pleased  with  me  and  my  heart 
is  at  rest/ 

l he  Rehla  (G.O.S.),  p.  75. 

1 The  information  given  by  Sultàn  Muhammad  regarding 
the  name  and  nickname  of  the  great  Khalji  emperor  whom  the 
world  had  hitherto  known  only  by  his  title  ‘Alàu’ddin  is  highly 
v&Iuable.  This  is  confirmed  by  ‘Isàmi,  verses  3891»  43 1 3. 

2-3  Literally  ‘Height  of  Isiàm’.  How  far  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddin 
deserved  this  title  is  a problem  which  calls  for  an  answer.  Although 
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and  dccd,  wirh  che  result  thac  the  laudable  (m'arùf) 
bccamc  rcprchcosiblc  ( munkar ) and  denunciatory  things 
(munkar)  were  considercd  virtues  (m'ariif).  Sanccity  of 
thc  blood  o£  Musalmans  and  safcty  o£  thcir  lives  and 
property  were  discarded  and  the  propensities  o£  cyranny 
and  outragc  reigned  in  the  hearts  o£  mcn.1 

hc  pcrformcd  no  namaz , attended  no  Friday  prayers  and  observed 
no  roza  and  in  the  words  o£  Barani  was  ignorant  o£  the  i*abbudàt 
in  Islàm  (Barani,  pp.  328,  289,  335),  he  occasionally  recalled  that  he 
was  born  o£  Muslim  stock  and  cited  the  name  o£  Allàh  and 
referred  to  His  prophets.  Considering  this  niuch  o£  Islàm  in  him 
as  suflScient,  his  chroniclers,  notably  Amir  Rhusrau  and  ‘Ifàml 
announced  him  as  a strong  believer,  raising  him  high  in  the  estima- 
tion  o£  Muslims.  Amir  Khusrau  depicted  him  as  ‘Caliph  and  the 
Imàm  o£  the  age  and  as  a pious  and  generous  Sultàn,  adorned 
with  every  exalted  virtue,  endowed  with  a fìrm  reliance  on  God 
and  enjoying  close  access  to  Him  and  honoured  with  the  dignity 
and  rank  o£  Moses  and  Solomon.*  (Amlr  Khusrau : Kh.  F.,  Tr. 
p.  4).  ‘Isàml  says  that  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  made  Islàm  conspicuous 
in  India  and  his  conduct  was  consistent  with  the  Shari‘at.  (Verse 
11,440).  Baranl  credits  him  with  banning  ali  public  indulgences 
in  drink  and  pleasures  o£  the  flesh.  But  he  also  states  that  Sultàn 
‘Alàu’ddin  wanted  to  establish  a new  religion  in  place  o£  Islàm  and 
discredits  him  as  a Muslim,  saying:  ‘Sultàn  ‘Alàu  ddin  was  a 
Pharoah-like  man  ( mard-i  Fir'aun  sifàt)  having  no  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Islàm.  Bereft  of  all  spiritual  guidance  as 
he  was,  he  might,  it  was  feared,  utilize  his  Satanic  forces  and 
wealth  at  any  moment  in  killing  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
Musalmans’.  (p.  264).  And  he  killed  thousands  o£  new  Muslims, 
tortured  their  children,  and  gave  away  their  womenfoik  to  the 
embraces  of  the  Hindu  scavengers  ; and  last  but  not  least  he 
cruelly  destroyed  the  Kluslim  minorities  and  dissenters,  namely  the 
Shias,  nicknamed  as  al-Muti,  Ibàhatl  and  Bohra.  All  authorites 
agiee  that  he  kilied  thousands  o£  such  Musalmans  by  sawing  each 
head  of  theirs  into  two.  (C/.  Barani  T.  F.  S.  p.  336). 

These  are  some  o£  his  misdeeds  which  would  render 
‘Alàuddin  £haljì  in  the  eyes  o£  a historian  unfit  for  die 
high-sounding  title  of  ‘Height  of  Islàm'.  He  exploited  this  title 
and  made  a thoroughly  political  use  of  it  in  the  same  way  and 
equally  profitabiy  as  he  exploited  Islàm  itself,  making  it  a 
handmaid  of  the  State. 

x ‘He  had  even  some  objections  to  religious  performances. 
As  a rule  he  shunned  the  "ulamà  and  did  not  like  to  mix  with 
them*  (Barani,  T.  F.  S.,  p,  262).  Although  a long  iist  of  the  ‘ulamà 
is  noticeable  in  Baranfs  account  o£  the  *Aìài  reign,  it  is  a fact  that 
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*Hc  was  succceded  by  his  son  who  was  given  the 
title  o£  Qugbu’ddln.  He  took  his  father’s  place  and 
promoted  a slave-born  son  o£  a Hindu,  and  made  him 
one  o£  his  close  courtiers  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  Khusrau  Khan.  That  Hindu  boy  imbibed  the 
prevalent  habits  of  treason  and  deceipt  which  he 
believed  would  lead  him  to  kingship.  Thereupon  he 
meditated  treason  against  his  benefactor,  looked  £or 
an  opportunity  and  had  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln  killed  inside 
his  house  and  left  none  o£  his  sons  alive.  In  this 
abominable  manner  he  seized  the  empirc  from  Sultàn 
Qutbu'ddln  by  sheer  force.1 

‘This  terror  lasted  four  months.  I withdrew  myself2 
from  allegiance  to  that  ungrateful  Hindù  boy.  I thought 
ic  necessary  to  keep  away  from  him.  At  this  cime  my 
facher  who  was  one  of  the  amirs  of  the  above-mentioned 
usurper  ‘Alàu’ddln  was  in  charge  of  a large  iqtà, 
Disgusced  with  Dehll  I joined  my  father.  The 
opposition  and  resistance  to  that  despicable  Hindù 
boy  commended  itself  to  my  heart  for  two  reasons: 
(i)  the  nature  of  human  instinct  to  take  revenge  urged 
by  the  favours  of  a benefactor  although  he  was  not 
my  supporter  in  the  truest  sense;  (ii)  fear  o£  my  life 


the  Sultàn  neglected  them  ; and  they  were  all  out  of  touch  with 
the  Muslim  society  which  remained  in  a state  of  chaos  and  as 
much  ignorant  of  the  ethics  o£  Islàm  as  the  Sultàn  himself.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  an  Egyptian  scholar  Shamsu’diUn 
[Toork  who  visited  India  during  the  ‘Alai  reign  and  was  looking 
forward  to  meeting  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin.  But  on  reaching  Multàn 
he  heard  stories  about  the  Sultàn’s  disregard  of  basic  Islàm^  i.e. 
ahàdìs-i  Mustafà  (sayings  o£  Prophet  Muhammad).  Immediately 
he  cancelled  his  intended  journey  to  Dehli  and  returned  to  his 
own  country,  leaving  behind  the  following  protest  addressed  to 
Sultàn ‘Alàu’ddin : T have  heard,  O king!  that  in  your  country 
some  of  the  accursed  philosophers  (< dàni$hmandàn-i  badbakht)  sit 
in  the  mosques  and  issue  decrees  ( fatwà ) on  accepting  bribes, 
while  you  remain  ignorant  o£  such  evil  practices.  Through  the 
machinations  o£  the  corrupted  qazis  no  report  about  the  current 
vices  can  reach  you.'  (Baranì,  T.  F.  S.t  p.  297). 

1 The  contents  o£  this  paragraph  are  fully  confirmed  in  the 
chronicles  (C/.  pp.  27-29,  supra). 

2 Vide  pp.  31-32  snpra . 
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because  every  usurper  had  made  it  his  practice  to 
puc  to  dcath  the  close  courtiets  and  amits  o£  the 
preceding  usurper.  For  these  two  reasons  it  was  decided 
to  start  011  an  expedition  in  order  to  destroy  that 

ungrateful  wretch.  Together  with  a parcy  o£  followers 
which  we  succeeded  in  organizing,  determined  to  die, 
we  marched  on  Dehll.  That  Hindu  boy  who  by  then 
had  rallied  round  himself  all  the  amirs  and  troops  o£ 
Dehll  carae  out  to  meet  us  in  war  with  all  his 

1 For  an  account  of  this  war  see  pp.  3S-40,  supra.  A 
summary  o£  ‘Isàmi’s  poetrv  vvhich  adds  fresh  lustre  and  details  is 
given  below : 

‘Tughluq  himself  stood  in  thc  centie  of  his  army.  eAli  Haidar 
and  Sahràj  Rài  took  their  positions  behind  Tughluq.  Gul  Chand 
led  the  vanguard  along  with  all  the  Khokars.  Asadu’ddin,  a 

nephew  (brother’s  son)  took  charge  o£  the  right  wing,  attended 
by  Shàdì.  He  was  also  assisted  by  Malik  FakhruMdin  (later 
Sultàu  Muhatnmad  bin  Tughhiq)  and  Shihàb  Jàshghori.  Bahàu’ddin 
who  was  Tughluq’s  sister's  son  was  commander  o£  the  left  wing 
and  was  attended  by  some  experienced  men,  narnely  Bahràm  Aiba, 
Yusuf  Yuzmandi  the  Afgliàn  and  Karri  the  Mughul — each  witli 
his  own  banners  and  clrums. 

4The  disposition  of  the  Dehli  forces  was  planned  row  a£ter  row. 
Nàsiru’ddin  Khusrau  Kliàn  himsclf  stoocl  in  the  centrc,  atid 
behind  him  were  all  the  mardtib  (rank-holders),  and  Khàn-i 
^hànàn  and  Màl  Dev  stood  deep  in  the  centre.  Ln  the  same  iine 

also  stood  Taligha  son  o£  Yaghda,  and  each  chieftain  was  backed 
by  a strong  body  o£  warriors.  The  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  Sumbul,  the  £ront  by  Sulì  I£hàn  who  was  attended  by  Sai£ 
Chàùsh  as  weil  a.4  by  Zahir  and  Mahmùd.  The  left  wing  was 
entrusted  to  Ambar,  entitled  Bughrà  Khàu  who  was  attended  by 
Shàsti  I£hàn,  Qarqamàz,  Nàg,  Kachh,  Mehta,  Varma,  RandhoR 
and  Taligha  o£  Nàgor,  besides  a whole  contingent  o£  Paraos. 

‘The  war  began  when  Qabula.a  chieftain  o£  this  army,  sprang 
clamourously  on  the  troops  of  Tughluq,  He  shot  three  or  four 
arrows  when  suddenly  Tughluq  dashed  to  the  rescue  o£  his  own 
troops  and  pinned  him  by  means  o£  an  arrow.  At  that  time  Kachh 
Varma  and  Randhol — cach  commanding  a contingent — reeled  round 
from  the  left  wing  o£  the  Dehli  army  aud  £ell  upon  Malik 
Fakbrtrddin  Jauna  who,  failing  to  make  a stand,  withdrew  from  the 
battlefield  along  with  Shihàb  Jàshghori. 

‘Seeing  this,  the  Parao  troops  rushed  to  exploit  the  situation. 
Thereupon  Asadu'ddin  emerged  £rom  the  right  wing  o£  Tughluq’s 
army  and  plunged  in  the  fight.  He  dislocated  the  le£t  wing  o£ 
enemy  troops,  commanded  by  Bughra  Khàn  and  advanced  towards. 
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royal  forces  and  equipments.  God  granted  strcngth  and 
endurance  to  my  father  at  that  moment  and  awarded 
him  victory  over  that  low  and  mean  Hindù  boy  who 
was  captured  and  put  to  the  sword  along  with  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Sultan  Qutbu*ddln 
and  his  brothers.  Thus  the  country  was  relieved  from 
his  terror  and  the  voluptuousness  of  his  followers. 

‘Aftervvards  the  chiefs  of  this  country  and  the  warriors 
o£  Dehll  gathered  together  and  elected  rny  father  as 
ruler  o£  this  country.  And  he  ruled  with  the  supporc 
of  all  for  four  years  and  ten  months.  Since  he  had 
come  as  stranger  to  this  country,  some  time  after  the 
days  of  Balban’s  tyrannous  rule,  he  remained  immune 
from  the  reproaches  of  tyranny  and  the  dust  of 
oppression  and  ingratitude  did  not  soil  the  skirt  of 
his  garment.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  career 
prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
divine  sciences  and  he  was  noc  honoured  with  che  glory 


the  centre,  killing  Taligha  and  routing  his  contingent.  And  Khusrau 
Khàn  ordered  Shàstl  Khàn  to  make  an  onslaught  on  Tughluq’s 
camp.  Shàsti  Khàn  cut  down  the  ropes  of  Tughluq’s  tent  and 
announced  into  his  camp  tliat  Tughluq  had  left  the  battlefìeld  and 
fled.  Khusrau  KhàtTs  troops  then  fell  to  pkmdcring  the  camp  o£ 
Tughluq. 

‘At  that  time  Tughluq  sent  word  to  everyone  of  his  men  and 
ordered  thetn  to  rally,  saying,  ‘You  must  get  together  in  one  place 
and  take  your  respective  positions  behind  the  enemy’s  centre. 
And  as  soon  as  you  see  that  from  this  side  I along  with  other 
chieftains  make  an  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy  you  should 
at  once  draw  your  swords  and  fall  in  a body  on  the  enemy’s  centre  ; 
also  you  should  make  an  onslaught  from  behind  with  drawn  swords. 
And  while  striking  the  enemy  mercilessly  with  your  swords  you 
should  voice  together  the  war  cry  'qala  lamawar\ 

‘Then  Tughluq  made  Gul  Chand  their  commander.  And  after 
despatching  them  with  instructions  to  take  their  positions  behind 
the  enemy’s  centre,  he  hitnself  rushed  from  his  post  ; and  dashing 
on  the  enemy's  centre  made  such  a terrible  and  ferocious  attack 
that  the  enemy  forces  were  completely  routed. 

‘When  Khusrau  f£hàn  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  he  fled  away 
from  the  battlefield;  and  so  dìd  his  soldiers. 

(Tsàml;  F.  S.,  verses  7202-7348). 
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of  making  researches  (ijtehàd)1  in  Sbari'at . And  I too, 
a slave  of  his,  was  not,  due  to  my  ignorancc,  kcen  on 
making  proper  researches  ( ijtehàd )2  in  the  domain  of 
religion  and  on  finding  the  rightful  Imàm.  As  a 
result,  a position  which  rested  according  to  my  know- 
ledge,  solely  on  the  sanction  of  the  rightful  Imàm3 — 
peacc  on  him  and  his  forcfathers4— was  assumed 
by  me  without  legal  convention. 

‘However,  my  father  appointed  me5 — his  humblest 
slave — during  his  lifecune  in  accordance  with  thc  usual 
custom,  and  true  to  themanner  of  those  unjust  usurpers. 
But  as  I kncw  nothing  of  this  matter  I had  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  of  those  usurpers,  decciving  mysclf 
with  the  glorious  titles  which  are  not  permissible  for 
anyone  to  adopt  without  the  sanction  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphs.  And  thus  I was  leading  a life  under  a 
scorching  curse,  pretending  satisfaction  with  absurdities 
— a crime  punishable  with  nothing  less  than  hcll. 
And  amongst  the  ‘ulamà  of  the  age  believing  in 
the  saying  that  necessity  renders  permissible  forbidden 
things,  a certain  group  sealed  their  lips  from  telling 
the  truth  ; and  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
greediness  extended  the  hand  of  evil  out  of  the  sleeve 
of  godlessness.6  In  their  greediness  for  the  lucrative 

1-4  All  ijtehàd  in  Shari‘at  had  ended  according  to  the 
Sunnis  with  the  four  great  mujtahid  imaras,  namely  Abù  Hanifa 
(699/80-767/150);  Imàm  Màlik  (714/95-795/179);  Imàm  Shàfa‘i 
(7^7/  i5°-'82.o/2°4)  and  Imàm  Hambal  (709/91-855/241). 

5 That  is,  he  (the  autobiographer)  was  nominated  heir- 
apparent  and  was  even  awarded  the  title  of  Sultàn  Muhammad 
Shah  during  his  father’s  lifetime  as  is  clearly  inentioned  in  the 
Tàrikh-i  Ma*sùmì . Mir  Ma*sùm  says  that  Sultàn  GhiyàsùMdin 
himself  had  secured  the  writ  of  allegiance  ( baVat  nàma)  in  favour 
of  his  son;  and  forestalling  him  a s king  had  awarded  him  the  title  of 
Sult;àn  Muhammad  Shàh  after  having  made  him  his  heir-apparcnt. 
(Mir  Marsum : Tàrikh-i  Ma'siimi,  S.  A.  p.  64). 

6 Godiessness  is  like  a disease  which  develops  from  demoraliza- 
tion.  That  the  ‘ulamà  through  the  ages  had  been  demoralized  is 
evident  from  the  chronicles.  To  give  only  one  example  : A group 
o£  the  ‘ulamà  during  the  reign  of  Raziya  were  found  conspiring 
against  an  individual  *àlim  o£  eminent  worth,  namely  Maulànà  Noor 
Toork.  -Jhey  accused  him  of  Shi‘a  heresy  and  disaflection  and 
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posts,  which  thcy  did  not  dcscrvc,  thcy  marched  hand 
in  hand.  For  this  rcason,  thc  kcenncss  to  acquire  thc 
glorious  divinc  sciences  disappearcd  from  among  thc 
Muslims. 

‘Since  hutnan  beings  are  by  nature  in  scarch  of 
science,  my  soul  too  could  have  no  rest  without  sceking 
knowledge.  By  chance,  I met  a group  of  pscudo- 
philosophers  and  thinking  that  they  might  bc  on 

forged  charges  to  bring  about  his  death  and  destruction.  (T.  N. 
pp.  189-190  ; C/.  ‘Bimi,  verses  2325-2334).  But  Shaikh  Nizàmu’d- 
dln  Auliyà  who  ktiew  the  latter  personally  acquitted  him,  deciaring 
his  accuscrs  guilty  of  professional  jealousy  and  parochiaiism 
(FawaidtiH  Fuàd,  p.  199). 

That  the  moraie  o£  the  ‘uiamà  o£  the  succeeding  periods 
continued  lowering  is  evident  from  the  story  o£  Qàzi  Mughisu’ddin 
o£  the  ‘Alài  age.  He  was  a product  o£  his  times  and  had  the 
courage  to  blacken  Islàm  and  its  Prophet  before  Suìtàn  ‘Aiàu’ddin 
Khalji  by  making  the  foilowing  absurd  statements : ‘To  keep  the 
Hindus  in  abasement  is  specialiy  a religious  duty  because  they  are 
the  most  inveterate  eneinies  o£  the  Prophet;  and  the  Prophet  has 
commanded  us  to  slay  them,  plunder  them  and  make  them  captive, 
saying,  “Convert  them  to  Islàm  or  kili  them,  enslave  them  and 
spoii  their  wealth  and  property.”  Muhammad  bin  Tugbluq  was 
not  unaware  o£  this  kind  o£  bunkum  and  rot  which  the  ‘ulamà 
could  give  out.  He  considered  it  preposterous  to  say  that  Prophet 
Muhammad  was  harsh  to  the  Hindus,  and  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Vide  the  Rebla  (G.O.S.),  p.  263. 

It  shouìd  be  noted  that  the  qàz't  of  Koil  who  had  a mentality 
like  that  o£  Qàzi  Mughìsif ddin  was  kiiied  by  Mnharomad  bin 
Tughluq.  Now  the  £act  that  Qazi  Mughisu’ddin  had  been  tolerated 
and  not  killed  by  Sultàn  ‘Alau’ddin  Khalji  was  gall  and  wormwoo^ 
to  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tugiiluq  ; and  this  was  one  reason 
among  many  others  why  he  denounced  his  Khaljl  predecessor. 
(C/.,  the  Rehla , (G.O.S.),  pp.  262-63. 

1 I hat  is,  thc  Jain  and  Hindu  philosophers  and  Muslim  £rce 
thinkers.  This  does  not  mean  that  on  coming  back  to  the  fold 
o£  Islàm  after  a speii  o£  atheism  the  emperor  gave  up  his  pursuit 
o£  philosophy  and  rationalism  ; only  his  attachment  with  thc 
pseudo-philosophers  then  ceased.  His  faith  in  philosophy,  logical 
arguments  and  rationalism  continued  ; and  in  fact  it  was  by  means 
o£  his  philosophic  and  rationalistic  approach  to  the  difficult  problems 
of  universe  and  the  existence  of  God  that  he  had  been  able  to 
discover  the  Truth.  As  he  himself  says,  he  came  back  to  Islàm 
by  dint  o£  logical  ‘arguinents  and  traditional  proofs/  But  he  did 
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thc  right  path  I mixcd  with  them  and  took  to  heart 
somc  of  thc  elementary  principles  of  thcir  discourses. 
But  whcn  I found  that,  as  a result  of  their  sophisticatcd 
tcachings  doubts  sprang  in  my  mind  even  about  the 
cxistencc  of  the  Creator,  I had  to  halt.1  And  this 
circumstance  too  was  the  outcome  of  the  evil  regime 
of  thc  usurpers  in  whose  time  the  ‘ulamà  were  not  able 
to  cxpress  thc  truth,3  while  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  is  based  on  justice  and  religion.3  My  condi- 
tion  became  so  hopeless  that  every  project4  I set  my 
hands  to  fell  through  and  could  not  be  completed;5 
and  the  important  affairs  of  the  state,  nation,  religion 
and  government  were  jeopardised  and  disrupted.6 
The  general  chaos  became  such  that  one  would  have 
prcferred  (in  despair  of  Islàm)  to  become  an  idolater.7 

‘However,  as  by  their  nature  people  belong  to 
civihzed  society  ìt  is  but  natural  to  establish  balance  by 
trying  for  gain  and  avoiding  loss.  Under  the  pressure 
of  such  bare  requisitcs  of  human  nature  and  the 


not  comc  back  to  a hidebound  Islàm  and  was  not  bigoted  like 
Baranì.  His  Islàm  was  broad  and  liberal  and  rcmained  different 
tili  his  Iast  breath  from  that  o£  Barani.  That  is  why  Barani  felt 
that  'Sultàn  Muhammad’s  attachment  with  the  philosophers 
remained  throughout  his  life’. 

1,2,3  Muhammad  bin  Tugliluq  considers  the  said  usurpcr 
kings  and  the  ‘ulama  as  jointly  responsible  for  the  chaos  that 
had  set  in  in  Muslim  society.  In  this  connection  he  made  a study 
o£  the  Jain  and  Hindti  philosophy  which  madc  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  Accordingly  he  welcomed  in  his  society  all  kinds  o£ 
free  thinkers. 

4 /.<?.,  the  five  projccts  described  by  Barani.  Vide  p.  iio, 
sufra , 

5 For  the  failurc  of  thcse  projects  read  Chapter  VII,  supra. 

6 Here  is  again  a reference  to  the  chaos  that  had  set  in  in 
Muslim  society  and  which  led  to  the  outbrcak  of  so  many  Muslim 
rebellions  during  his  reign. 

7 That  is,  ‘I  was  so  much  disgusted  and  fed  up  that  adopting 
Hinduism  seemed  to  me  far  better  than  remaining  in  doubts.’  This 
shows  that  the  emperor  had  become  desperate  having  lost  all  hopes 
of  amendment  and  improvement  at  the  hands  of  the  'ulamà  whom 
hc  considered  incorrigible. 
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tendency  towards  making  gain  — which  is  the  significant 
habit  o£  man — I began  to  think  about  my  own 
future  and  the  future  o£  people  like  myself  who 
still  considered  themselves  as  belonging  to  Islam 
and  about  the  end  o£  such  a situation. 

‘While  I was  afflicted  with  these  sad  meditations, 
a breeze  o£  happiness  came  down  on  me  from  the 
sky  whcre  the  wind  of  divine  grace  blows,  and  I began 
to  feel.  And  by  the  grace  of  God  the  dazzling  light 
o£  His  bounties  shone  over  my  heart;  and  by  dint  o£ 
logical  arguments  and  traditional  proofs  I acquircd 
a firm  belie£  in  the  fundamental  principles  o£ 
Islàm,  in  the  existence  o£  thc  Creator,  in  the  purity  oE 
His  essence  and  the  glory  o£  His  attributes — ìn  such  a 
significant  and  decisive  manner  that  no  trace  of  doubt 
whatsoever  remained.  In  my  heart  o£  hearts  I believed 
in  the  oneness  o£  God  and  believed  also  in  the  truth 
about  the  Prophet  who  is  the  medium  between  God 
and  man  £or  the  guidance  of  human  beings. 

*As  a consequence  o£  all  this,  following  the  rightful 
Imàm  who  is  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet  and  acquir- 
ing  his  sanction  to  act  as  ruler  seemed  highly  impera- 
tive,  necessary  and  essential  so  that  I might  not  be  like 
tbat  barber1  who  made  a pilgrimage  only  to  the  stones 
without  seeing  the  light  and  glory  of  God  through 
inner  vision  or  otherwise,  and  could  not  get  inspiration 
£rom  the  shrine  o£  the  Prophet,  thus  rendering  his 
pilgrimage  a complete  failure.  Therefore  I believed  that 
any  State,  not  founded  on  a legal  base  and  truth,  is  but 
crystallized  infidelity,  resulting  in  evil  ; and  further  that 
submission  to  the  Imàm  o£  the  tiines,  even  i£  the  dis- 
tance  be  as  big  as  that  o£  east  and  west,  is  incumbent  upon 
a slave  like  ourselves  who  has  fallen  in  the  last  row  o£ 

1 At  the  Abbasid  capital  o£  Baghdàd  there  once  lived  a barber 
who  is  said  to  bave  made  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  On  his  return 
they  asked  him  abotit  his  impressions  o£  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
‘I  am  not  happy’  he  replied,  ‘for  I could  not  see  God,  and  His 
Prophet  had  passed  away.  So,  my  hard-earned  money  was  misspent/ 

(Habibu’llah  Kàshàni JàmUul  Hikayat  Tabriz,  1892,  p.  17). 
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Musalmans.  Thcrcupon  I,  considcring  thc  threat  containcd 
in  thc  èrfdis— -Whoever  dics  without  recognizing  thc  Imam 
of  his  timcs,  dics  thc  dcath  of  a kàfir1 — found  mysclf 
drowned  in  the  ocean  of  disgust  and  fallen  into  thc  remorsc 
of  crroncousness  and  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and  the  dark- 
ncss  of  misguidance;  and  afflicted  by  a statc  of  confusion 
worsc  confounded,  I fclt  as  if  I was  on  thc  brink  of  hell, 
fccling  extremely  uneasy  and  stranded.  Ncithcr  had  I a 
guidc  who  could  savc  mc  from  falling  into  thc  dcpths  of 
heil,  nor  a saviour  and  redeemer  to  put  me  on  the  basic 
path*, ’2 

Indirect  indications  are  not  wanting  in  the  Siyaru  l- 
Aultyà  and  thc  Rehla  as  to  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  s 
vicws  about  Islam.  It  has  been  contended  that  he  had  the 
audacity  to  employ  and  trcat  the  ‘ulamà  and  saints  like 


famous  hadis  of  Prophet  Muhammad  and  is  confìrmed  by  another 
hadìs  as  weìl  as  by  the  Quràn,  The  confìrmatory  hadìs  says 


i>e.  ‘All  com- 


munities  will  be  summoned  on  the  Day  o£  Judgment  aìong  with 
i the  Imàm  of  their  times  and  together  with  the  Divine 
Book  revealed  to  them  and  the  traditions  of  their  respectivc 
prophets.’  And  the  confìrmatory  Quranic  versc  says : 

i‘e-  Un  the  Day  of  Judgment. 


tWc  shall  summon  all  the  peoplc  along  with  their  respective  Imams. 

Sura  xvii.  verse  73 

This  hadts  as  quoted  by  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  is 
considered  genuinc  by  the  Sunnis  as  well  as  by  the  Shias, 

2 Herc  is  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research 
that  had  becn  agitating  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Muhammad  bin 
Jugjhluq.  While  he  tolerated  all  religions  in  his  State,  granting 
the  followers  of  different  cults  complete  freedom  of  worship,  he 
did  hot  look  upon  religion  as  a heritage  like  worldly  property, 
passing  from  father  to  son.  In  his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
king  to  broadbase  the  State  on  a sound  religion,  for  thc  position 
of  religion  in  a State  was  like  that  of  the  lungs  in  human  body, 

3 B.  M.,  Add.  25,785. 
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orditiary  men.  Hc  was  therefore  a blasphemer.  Baranl 
regards  him  as  a Nimrod  or  as  a Pharaoh.  But  a closer 
study  of  his  Tàrìkb  i-Fìroz  Sbàbì  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Islàm  of  Ziyàu’ddin  Barani  was  different  from 
the  Islàtn  of  Muhatnmad  bin  Tughluq.  ‘Isàmi  is 
outspoken.  He  denounces  Sulfàn  Muhammad  as 
kdfir , and  urges  a general  revolt  against  him.  He  censures 
him  for  siding  with  the  Hindus  and  for  mixing  privately 
with  the  jogis;  Ibn  BaEtuga  is  discreet.  While  he  gives  us 
the  same  information  regarding  the  emperor’s  associations1 2- 
with  the  jogis  he  docs  not  accuse  him  of  revolt  against 
Islàm. 

But  Isàtnl’s  language  is  highly  suggestive.3  He  tells  us 
that  the  qazis  of  the  empire  had  condemned  Sultàn  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  to  death,  and  that  ‘the  Shari'at  had 
approved  of  his  execution/3  In  view  of  this,  it  is  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  series  of  rebellions  in 
the  empire  was  due  to  the  influence  the  aggrieved  qazis  and 
‘ulamà,  exercised  over  the  provincial  governments.  After 
fourteen  years  of  strenuous  but  fruitless  efforts  at  check- 
mating  rebels,  the  emperor  had  now  become  helpless.  But 
he  was  ever  courageous  and  resourcefuL  He  evolved  a 
new  plan  to  thwart  the  enmity  of  the  ‘ulamà.  He  turned 
to  the  Abbasid  Caliph,  who  was  decidedly  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Muslim  world. 

That  this  submission  to  the  Caliph  was  a political 
move  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  undertaken  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  and  support  of  his  subjects  is  borne 
out  by  certain  economic  and  administrative  measurcs  hc 
introduccd. 

These  measures  were  systematically  drawn  up  in  thc 


1 Def.  et  Sang.,  IV,  p.  36 

2 F'  S.  (Agra  edition,  verses  9748-9753),  Madras  edition, 

P-  5*5- 

3 F,  S.  Agra  edition,  verses  9751.  Madras  edition,  p,  575, 
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form  of  a code  called  uslùb  or  asàlìb.1  The  cmpcror  is 
credited  by  Barani  with  having  worked  on  them  sedulously 
and  ceasclessly.  Ibn  Bajtuta’s  testimony2  in  this  respcct  is 
no  less  important;  and  the  slightly  varying  but  not  conflict- 
ing  accounts  of  the  new  reforms  given  by  them  both  afford 
a proof  of  the  emperor’s  sincerity  of  purpose.  Still,  Barani 
does  not  fail  to  remark  on  the  impracticability  of  these 
measures  of  reform,  which  in  his  opinion  were  not  better 
than  those  which  had  been  previously  adopted  in  the  Doàb.3 

These  measures  were  five.  The  first  was  the  remission 
of  almost  all  the  taxes  except  the  zakàt  and  'ushr.  The 
seconcl  was  his  increased  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  justice  by  holding  a special  court  twice  a week.  The 
third  measure  was  the  setting  up  o£  a new  agricultural 
departmcnt  called  the  Diwàn-i  Amlr-i  Kohl  with  a staff 
of  about  a huudred  officials  (shiqdars).  The  object  of  this 
department  was  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  incrense  the 
revenue.  Accordingly,  certain  agricultural  reforms4  were 
introduced,  and  a large  area  o£  land  in  the  Doàb  was  divided 
into  plots,  each  sixty  miles  square.  On  each  of  these 
workmen  were  appointed  to  till  the  soil  and  to  see  that  the 
produce  was  not  less  than  necessary.  Contractors  were 
called  for,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  advanced  to  them 
on  condition  that  they  promoted  cultivation.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  promotion  of  culti^ation  would  increase  the 


1 Baraui — T.F,S.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  498. 

2 Ibn  Battuta:  G.  O.  S.,  p.  84. 

3 Barani — T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.),  506. 

4 Barani’s  statement  (B.l.  498)  that  ‘the  crops  cultivated 
should  be  changed,  so  that  wheat  should  be  sown  iustead  of  barley, 
sugar-cane  instead  of  wheat,  and  dates  instead  of  sugar-cane  and 
grapes’  is  misleading.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  affords  no  proof 
for  the  rotation  of  crops,  a conclusion  drawn  by  Sir  Wolseley  Haig 
(Cambridge  History9  III,  p.  161),  on  the  other  hand,  Moreland  has 
pointed  out  ( The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India,  p,  31)  that 
the  passage  may  mean  an  attempt  to  substitute  better  crops.  But 
any  attempt  to  grow  the  vine  and  date-palms  on  a large  scale  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dehli  would  have  been  doomed  to  failure  owing  to 
climatic  conditions. 
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population  o£  thc  whole  arca,  which  would  bccomc  a 
valuablc  recruiting  ground  for  thc  impcrial  army%  Baranl 
calls  thcsc  contractors  ‘supcrinrcndents  o£  the  cultivation  o£ 
waste  lands,’  and  informs  us  that  in  the  course  o£  two  ycars 
(1341-43)  about  seventy  lakhs  o£  tankas  wcre  advanccd 
to  thein  £rom  the  treasury.  But  it  was  an  uphill  task. 
Not  even  one-hundredth  or  one-thousandth  part  o£  thc 
promised  cultivation  was  carried  out.  Fortunately  for  them, 
the  emperor  was  confronted,  before  long?  with  a series  o£ 
rebellions,  the  pursuit  of  which  ended  with  his  death 
near  Tatta  (1351).  Had  he  returned  alive  from  Tatta 
he  would  liave  put  every  contractor  to  death  for  his  failurc 
to  carry  out  his  contract.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Barani. 

The  fourth  measure  aimed  at  raising  the  strength  o£ 
the  army.  Baranl  does  not  mentÌon  any  attempts  on  the 
part  o£  the  emperor  at  the  recruitment  o£  Hindù  and  Indian 
soldiers,  although  his  language  aftords  indirect  evidence  of  it. 
But  he  complains  again,  as  before,  that  the  emperor  welcomed 
the  Mongol  chiefs  and  lavished  his  wealth  on  them.  Thc 
object  o£  the  royal  favours  to  the  Mongols,  was  to  employ 
thcm  in  the  Indian  army. 

The  fifth  measure  aimed  at  setting  up  a new  regime  in 
Deoglr  and  Maharashtra  ( Marhat ) based  on  a new  adminis- 
tracive  scheme.  Mahàrashtra  was  divided  ìnto  £our  divÌsions 
(shiqs),  each  undcr  the  charge  of  an  officer.  The  four 
officers  appointed  were  (1)  Malik  Sardawàtdàr,  (2)  Malik 
MuHilisu’l-Mulk,  (3)  Yusuf  Bughra,  and  (4)  ‘Azlz.  All 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  ‘Imàdu’l-Mulk,  the 
new  wazìr  of  Deoglr,  the  latter  being  assistcd  by  Dhàrà, 
a Hindu,  who  was  made  the  nàib  wazlr.  The  old  wazlr 
o£  Deoglr,  Qutlugh  Khàn,  had  incurred  the  emperor’s  suspi- 
cion  and  was  recalled.  To  conduct  him  honourably  back 
to  Dehll,  sincc  he  had  been  the  cmperor’s  tutor  whom  he 
still  respected,  Badr  Chàch,  the  court  poet,  was  sent  to 
Daulatàbàd.  The  poet1  celebrates  in  a chronogram  the 
i8th  of  December,  1345, 2 as  the  date  o£  his  departurc  from 
Dehll  for  Daulatàbàd. 

1 Qasàid-i-Badr  Chàch  (Lucknow),  p.  64. 

i8th  of  Sha'bàn  746. 
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As  thc  ncw  wazlr  of  Dcoglr  with  his  stafl  did  not  arrive 
in  timc  to  takc  ovcr  his  office  after  Qutlugh  Khan’s  depar- 
turc,  thccmpcror  appointed  Maulanà  NigamuMdln,  Qutlugh 
Khàn's  brothcr,  as  a provisional  wazlr,  and  ordcrcd  him  to 
procccd  from  Broach  to  Daulatàbàd. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ncw  policy,  the  emperor  dismisscd 
all  those  old  officials,  Qutlugh  Khàn  and  his  staff  being 
among  thcm,  whom  hc  suspected  of  disaftection.  He  had 
thcm  replaced  by  new  employees  o£  humble  extraction. 
Barani'1 2  condemns  them  all  as  upstarts,  and  stigmatizes  one 
as  kbammàr 3 ( drunkard  );  the  other  as  mutjib , singer; 
the  chird  as  a barber;  the  fourth  as  a cook;  the  fifth  as  a 
gardener;  the  sixth  as  a weaver;  and  the  rest  as  rogues. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  emperor  gifted  with 
lcarning  and  experience  would  appomt  rogues  to  responsible 
officcs  in  the  empire.  The  man  whom  Baranl  calls 
vintncr  or  distiller  (kbammàr)  was  ‘Azlzu’ddln  by  name. 
He  was  like  most  of  the  new  employees,  a convert.  His  fore- 
fathcrs  who  wcre  Hindus  might  have  been  distillers  or  were 
in  mockery  called  vintners;  hence  the  name  khammàr  stuck  to 
his  family.  The  emperor  appointed  him  first  a governor  in  the 
Deccan  and  later  the  governor  of  Màlwa.  Ibn  Battùta  had  seen 
him  previously  in  Amroha  working  as  a tax-collector  ( wàliu'l - 
khìràj ).  The  man  whom  Baranl  calls  a mutrib  bachcha 
(boy  musician)  was  one  whom  Budàùnì  mentions  as  Qivà- 
mu’l-Mulk  Maqbùl.  He  was  also  a convert,  whom  the 
emperor  succcssively  made  the  governor  of  Multàn,  o£ 
Budàùn,  and  of  Gujaràt. 

The  cashiering  of  the  old  class  of  officials  and  the  sub- 
stitution  of  a new  body  of  men  taken  from  the  humble  ranks 
was  evidcntiy  a new  measure  adopted  by  the  emperor  to 
assure  the  cfficient  working  of  the  asàtib , his  new  code  of 
reform.  He  had  reason  to  disprust  old  officials  like  Qutlugh 
Khàn.  Thc  lattcr  had  been  appointed  as  wazlr  of  Daulatàbàd 

1 Barani — T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.)  p.  505. 

2 Thc  printcd  text  (Bib.  Ind.  p.  503)  has  'bimàr  * that  is 
*Aziz.,  thc  ass.  But  the  difference  between  himàr  (ass)  and 
khammàr  (vintner)  is  made  by  a dot.  The  Bombay  text  of  the 
Tàrikh-i  Firishta  has  khammàr . 
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in  i335,when  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  personal  illness 
and'thc  most  unfortunate  circumstances  had  to  givc  up  thc 
Ma‘bar  expedition  and  return  to  Dehli.  Qutlugh  Khàn 
was  expected  to  crush  the  Ma‘bar  rebellion,  but  he  did 
not.  As  a result,  the  Madura  Sultanate  was  established 
and  disintegration  began.  Qutlugli  Khàn  was  again  cxpected 
to  stcm  the  Hindu  revolt  in  Wàrangal  and  Kamplla, 
and  Dvàrasamudra.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 
As  a result,  Telingàna  was  lost  and  a new  Hindù 
kingdom  of  Vijayànagar  was  formed.  The  emperor  saw 
all  this  and  yet  did  not  punish  Qutlugh  Khàn.  But  he 
lost  confidence  in  him  and  suspected  him  of  maladministra- 
tion  when  he  was  further  informed  about  the  decline  in  the 
Deccan  revenue.  It  seems  that  the  emperor’s  mind  had 
been  alienated  from  Qutlugh  Khàn  for  much  the  same 
reason  as  had  alienated  him  from  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  in 
Sargadwàri,  It  was  during  his  stay  tlicre  and  before  the 
outbreak  of  1 2 AinulEMulk’s  rebellion  that  the  Sultàn  had 
primarily  resolved  to  recall  Qutlugh  Khàn  from  Daulatàbàd. 
The  emperor  suspected  Qutlugh  Khàn  of  sheltering  and  sup- 
porting  rebels  and  malcontents.  At  all  events,  great  diff- 
erences  arose  between  the  emperor  and  Qutlugh  Khàn. 
These  differences  were  never  settled  and  their  nature  1 s 
difficult  to  establish.  They  appear  to  have  undermined  the 
success  of  the  new  administration,  mauguratcd  by  the  em- 
peror.  Baranl1  tells  us  that  Qutlugh  Khàn’s  withdrawal 
shocked  the  inhabitants  of  Deoglr,  who  became  apprehensive 
and  panic-stricken. 

At  any  rate  the  emperor  was  confronted  with  ever-increas- 
ing  difficulties — by  (1)  the  faiiure  of  his  new  administrative 
scheme  and  (2)  the  inability  of  his  new  and  inexperienced 
class  of  officials  to  copc  with  the  situation.  The  result  was 
thc  outbreak  of  new  troubles  and  rebelltons,  which  over- 
whelmed  him  and  ended  with  his  death  jn  1351.  Baranl* 
attributes  this  tragic  failure  o£  the  administrative  scheme  to 
(1)  the  impracticabilìty  of  the  asàlìb  and  (2)  the  punish- 
ments  which  the  emperor  ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately 

1 Barani, — T.F.S.  (Bib.  Incl.),  pp.  501-502, 

2 ldemy  p.  499. 
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inflicted  upon  the  defaulters.  He  accuses  the  emperor 
o£  having,  thus,  deliberatcly  brought  about  the  destruction 
o£  his  empire  by  alienating  the  ryots  and  the  army.  Even 
Moreland  who  regards  Baranì  as  a true  observer,  thinks 
that  the  underlying  idea  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s 
re£orms  was,  in  essence,  sound  ; it  was  the  execution 
which  broke  down.  Why  the  reforms  failed  is  a mystery 
Moreland  does  not  care  to  probe1.  Ic  appears  that  the 
malady  was  o£  old  standing  ; and  the  execution  o£  the  new 
scheme  o£  reforms,  as  that  o£  theold,  failed  on  account  o£  the 
want  o£  co-operation  and  disaffection  among  the  old  officials, 
o£  whom  many  still  remained  111  power.  They  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  hostile  section  of  the  ‘ulamà  whom  the 
emperor  had  failed  to  pacify  in  spice  of  his  submission  to  the 
caliph-Imam.  Presumably  the  emperor’s  political  device  to 
thwart  their  hostility  through  the  Caliph’s  ìnvestiture  and 
support  and  through  recognizing  in  him  the  Imàm  of  the 
times  liad  failed  to  answer  the  purpose.  There  is  evidence  to 
believe  that  secret  intrigues  were  being  carried  on  to  depose 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  instal  his  cousin  Flroz.  Baranl 
slurs  over  the  matter.  But  his  language2  is  clear  enough 
to  establish  two  points:  (i)  that  the  punishments,  which 
the  emperor  inflicted  on  the  defaulters  m Dehll,  sent  a wave 
of  repuision  and  revolt  throughout  the  empire,  and  (ii) 
that  there  was  a party  o£  influential  men  who  sympachized 
with  the  victims.  These  were  perhaps  some  o£  the  Tilamà 
and  mashàikh  or  saints — disciples  o£  Shaikh  Nigàmu’ddln 
Aullya  like  Shaikh  Naslru’ddln  Chiràgh-i  Dehll,  and 
Malik  Firoz  himself.  At  all  events,  vvicb  che  accession 
o£  Malik  Flroz  as  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  after  the  death  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  the  above-mentioned  ‘ulamà  and 
saints  obtained  the  upper  hand;  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  these  troubles  ceased. 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  committed  a political  blunder 
in  removing  the  old  and  experienced  officials  and  in  replacing 
them  by  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  This  is  evident 

1 Moreland : The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India,  pp.  45- 

50. 

2 Barani;  [TJF.S.  pp.  51,1  ff. 
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from  thc  case  of  ‘Aziz  who  was  certainly  not  fit  to  bc  thc 
governor  of  Dhar,  At  the  time  o£  invcsting  him  with  this 
office  the  emperor  warned  him  to  beware  o£  the  amlràn-i 
sadah1.  The  emperor  regarded  them  as  the  promo- 
ters  of  mischief.  ‘Àzlz  arrived  at  Dhùr,  and  before 
long  beheaded  about  eighty  of  them.  This  was  a horrid 
massacre,  most  treacherously  perpetrated.  It  provoked  the 
amiràn-i  sadah  in  other  parts  o£  the  country,  especially  in 
Gujaràt  and  the  Deccan,  into  a rebellion,  the  arms  of 
the  rebels  being  strengthened  by  the  rebel  Shàhu  Afghàn 
of  Mulcàn. 

This  was  the  nineteenth  rebellion.  Bararu1  and 
Ibti  Battuta3  both  a<;ree  that  Shàhù  Afghàn  killed  Bahzàd, 
the  governor  of  Multàn,  and  advanced  his  own  claims  to 
kingship.  Both  regard  this  rebelhon  as  thc  cause  of  thc 
increasingly  hostile  activicies  o£  the  Afghans  of  Gujaràt  and 
Deccan.  The  difference  in  the  accounts  of  Baranl  and  Ibn 
Battùta  1 s entirely  a inatter  of  detail.  According  to  Baranl, 
the  emperor  marched  from  Dehll  to  suppress  the  rebcliion; 
but,  on  the  way,  he  received  the  news  ofc  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Immediately  he  went  ìnto  mournmg,  but  resumed 
his  journey  before  long.  Near  Dlpàlpur  he  learnt  of  Shàhù 
Afghàn’s  flight  to  4 Afghànistan/  and  thence  returned  to 
Dchll.  Baranl  u ses  'Afghàniòtàn  in  its  strictly  literal 
sense,  ‘the  liome  of  the  Afghans/  Ibn  Battùta  expressly 
mentions  Cambay,  Gujaràt  and  Nahrvvala  as  the  home  o£ 
the  Afghans.3-  There  Siiàiiu  Afghàn  had  fled  ; and  on  his 
successfully  joining  his  fcilow  Atghans  living  in  that  part 
the  empcror  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  the  Afghàn 
residents  in  his  country. 

Baranl’s  account  urges  us  to  place  Shàhù  Afghàn’s 
rebellion  about  1 337 /738,  but  Ibn  Battùfca,  who  was  a 
better  judge  o£  the  situation,  regards  it  as  marking  the  out- 
break  of  the  ìnsurrections  o£  the  amiràn-i  sadah  of  Gujaràt 
and  Deccan;  hence  its  date  1341/742. 

The  twentieth  rebellion  was  that  o£  Qàfl  Jalàl,  men- 

1 Baranl;  T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind  ),  p.  482. 

2,  3 Ibn  Battuta ; (G.O.S.)  p,  113. 
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tioned  under  this  heading  only  by  Ibn  Ba££u£a,  who  had  in 
fact  left  India  before  its  outbreak.  He  probably  collccccd 
the  material  for  it  on  his  return  from  China  or  in  Cambay 
on  thc  western  coast.  His  reports  deal  with  local  events  as 
his  reporters  were  naturally  most  incerested  in  the  events 
which  happened  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  recall  of  Qutlugh 
Khan  from  the  government  of  Daulatabàd  and  Mahàràshtra 
( Marbat ) had  created  great  discontent  in  thosc  parts,  especi- 
ally  among  thc  amlràn-i  sadah,  the  centurions  or  lieutenants 
of  the  army,  as  Mzik1  calls  them.  Under  his  weak 
successor  ’Àlimu’l-Mulk,  the  discontent  became  so  wide- 
spread  that  the  emperor  was  forced  to  issue  orders  for  their 
arrest  and  removal. 

Instructions2  to  this  effect  were  personally  given  by  thc 
emperor  to  ‘Azlz,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  Màlwa. 
But  while  ‘Azlz  succeeded  in  his  attenipt  to  exterminate  the 
amiràn-i  sadah  as  mentioned  above,  Malik  Muqbil,  the 
governor  of  Gujaràt,  failed.3 

Ibn  Battuta4  tells  us  that  when  the  emperor  wrote  to  his 
officials  ordering  them  to  seize  the  Afghans,  he  wrote  to 
Malik  Muqbil,  the  wazir’s  ndib  in  Gujaràt  and  Nahr- 
wàla,  to  capture  Qà^rl  Jalàl  and  his  Afghàn  adherents.  But 
MuqbiPs  plans  were  betrayed  to  them  by  Malik’ul-Huka- 
mà,  himself  an  Afghàn,  though  a relation5  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughiuq  and  a companion  of  Malik  Muqbil.  As  a 
result,  some  three  hundred  Afghans,  whom  the  latter  had 
intended  treacherously  to  murder,  revolted.  They  raided 
Cambay,  where  tbey  plundered  the  government  treasury 
as  well  as  the  goods  of  the  people,  particularly  those  of 
Ibnu’l-Kaulamì,  a weil-known  merchant.  Maiik  Muqbil 
marched  against  them  but  was  defeated.  A similar  attempt 
by  Malik  ‘Azlz  and  Malik  Jahàn  Bambal  at  the  head  ot 

1 Mzik;  Die  Reise  des  Arabers  Ibn  Batuta  durch  Indien  und 
China , p.  194. 

2 Barani:  T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  503. 

3 Idem,  p.  507, 

4 B.N.,  MS.  909,  F.  143.  Def.  et  Sang.,  III,  pp.  362-363. 

5 Ibtd, 
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7,000  horsemen  was  also  unsuccessful.  The  turbulent 
and  disaffiected  people1  having  now  rallied  around  Qazl 
Jalal,  hc  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  and  defeated  the 
emperor’s  armies,  which  were  sent  against  him.  The 
infection  now  spread  to  the  Afghans  of  Daulatàbàd,  who 
also  rebelled. 

From  the  above  reports  of  Ibn  Batt;ùt;a  it  follows 
that  Qàzl  Jalal’s  rebellton  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
amlràn-i  sadah,  described  by  Baranl.2  Baranl  fully  supporcs 
Ibn  Battùta’s  vcrsion  of  Malik  MuqbiPs  abortive  attempt  at 
the  capture  of  the  Afghans,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
amlràn-i  sadah.  When  the  news  of  this  general  conflagration 
reached  the  emperor  in  January,3  1345»  he  was  thoroughly 
incensed,  and  set  out  in  person  against  the  rebels. 

Both  the  Sirat~i  Fìroz  Sbàhì 4 and  the  Burbàn-i  Maàsjr 5 
fully  confirm  Baranl.  Referring  to  the  same6  year  as  does 
Baranl,  ‘All  ibn  ‘Azlz  affirms  that  scrious  disorders  had 
broken  out  in  the  empire  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  The 
emperor  was  informed  that  the  amiràn-I  sadah,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  keep  in  subjection  the  coast  of  Gujaràt, 
had  revolted.  Upon  this,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  crush 
this  rebellion. 

Baranl7  disapproves  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor.  At  such  a disturbed  time,  when  disorder  had  set 
in,  and  rebellions  were  rife,  the  emperor’s  leaving  his 
capital  or  his  moving  in  person  against  a large  body  of 
rebels  was  in  Baranl’s  opinion  unwise.  He  was  warned 
against  the  danger  by  Qutlugh  Khàn,  who  sent  him  a 
message  through  Baranl.  Qutlugh  Khàn  offered  his 
personal  services,  and  wished  to  proceed  against  the 

1 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  pp.  2-9-280, 

2 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  503-7. 

3 Idem.t  Ramazàn  745. 

4 Bànkipore,  MS.  F.  8-13. 

5 King:  ‘History  of  the  Bahmani  Dynasty ,’  Indian  Anti - 
quary , XXVIII,  p.  141  f£. 

ò The  Burhàn-ì  Ma’àsir  gives  no  year,  The  probability  is  that 
itrefers  to  1343/744  or  1344/745. 

7 Barani  (Bib.  Ind,),  pp.  507-8. 
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amlran-i  sadah;  but  the  emperor  distrusted  Qutlugh  Khan 
vwho  had  disappointed  him  previousiy  in  the  Deccan, 

The  empcror1  appointed  in  Dehll  a council  of  regency 
consisting  of  Flroz  Shàh  then  Malik  Flroz,  Malik  Kablr 
and  Ahmad-i  Aiyaz,  and  then  set  out  on  his  journey. 
Reaching  Sultanpur,  a town  lying  at  fifteen  kuroh2  from 
Dehll,  he  remained  there  until  the  ^th  of  February,3  1345. 
During  his  stay  there^  two  notable  mcidents  occurred : — 
(1)  ‘Azlz  Khammar’s  rash  fight  with  the  amlran-i  sadah  ot 
Gujarat;  and  (2)  the  emperor’s  conference  with  Baranl  on 
the  causes  and  remedies  ot  rebellions.4 

The  halt  at  Suitanpur  was  made  with  a view  to  avoid 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  in  the  fasting  month  of  the 
Ramazan.  This  being  over,  the  emperor  resumed  his 
journey  to  Gujarat  marching  via  Patan  and  Mount  Àbù,  a 
distance  of  nearly  540  miles,5  which  he  traversed  in  about 
two  months.  He  arrived  there  in  April,  1345  (Dbtlhijja 

745)- 

From  Mount  Àbù,  the  emperor  sent  a force  in  pursuit 
of  the  amlràn-i  sadah  ot  Dabhol  and  Baroda.  A severe 
and  prolonged  battle  ensued  resulting  in  huge  casualties. 
The  rebels  at  last  broke  up  and  fled  towards  Daulatàbàd. 
From  Mount  Àbù  the  emperor  marched  to  Broach,  whence 
he  detaiied  Malik  Maqbùl,  the  nàib  wazlr,  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  placing  him  ìn  command  of  a body  of  tlie  Dehll 
and  Broach  troops  for  this  purpose.  The  nàib  wazlr  over- 
took  them  near  the  Narbada,  and  dispersed  thern.  He 
then  encamped  in  the  valley  of  the  Narbada,  where  he 
treachcrously  killed  a large  number  o£  the  amlràn-i  sadah  of 
Broach,  previously  specified  by  the  emperor. 

This  was  the  third  massacre  of  the  amlràn-i  sadah,  the 
first  being  the  Dhar  massacre  and  the  second  the  Gujaràt 
‘massacrc/  which  had  proved  a fiasco.  Those  who  escaped 

1 lbtd.t  p.  509. 

2 ‘Kuroh*  is  the  word  used  by  Barani  (p.  509)  for  what  is 
called  ‘kos,’  league. 

3 Shawwàl , I.  745. 

4 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  509-10. 

5 Sir  Wolseley  Haig,  J.RtA.S.,  Jul y,  1922. 
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the  third,  namely  the  Narbada  massacre,  became  divided 
into  two  parties.  One  party  fled  to  Deoglr,  and  the  other 
repaired  to  Gujarat,  joining  hands  with  the  Hindu  muqad- 
dams. 

During  his  stay  at  Broach  the  emperor  set  about  collect- 
ing  the  land  tax  which  had  been  in  arrears  for  some  years. 
Oppressive  collectors  were  appointed,  and  dues  were  realized 
from  Broach  as  well  as  from  Gujarat  and  Cambay.  Moved 
by  his  vindictive  temper,  in  the  words  of  Barani,1  the 
emperor  ordered  a general  arrest  and  execution  o£  all 
those  who  had  defied  the  authorities  and  aided  the  rebels. 
He  then  deputed  to  Deoglr  two  most  infamous  and  scanda- 
lous  persons— namely,  Zain  Bandah  entitled  Majdu’l-Mulk, 
and  a son  of  Rukn  Thànesarl — as  inquisitors  to  pursue2 3  and 
bring  to  book  the  amlràn-i  sadah  who  had  on  the  emperor’s 
arrival  in  Gujaràt  fled  to  Deoglr.  This  created  a 
panic  in  Daulatàbàd,  as  a result  o£  which  the  emperor 
deputed  two  more  amirs. 

They  were  commissioned  to  bring  to  Broach  the  leading 
amlràn-i  sadah  of  Deoglr  together  with  an  army  of  1,500 
horse  which  ‘Àlimu’l-Mulk  Nizàm’uddln,  the  wazlr  of 
Deoglr,  was  to  raise.  The  amlràn-i  sadah  had  not  gone 
much  farther  from  Daulatàbàd  when,  apprehending  the 
bitter  fate  awaiting  them,  they  revolted. 

They  kiiled  the  two  amirs  who  were  taking  them  to 
Broach  and  returned  to  Daulatàbàd,  where  they  laid  hands 
upon  ‘Àlimiri-Mulk  Ni^àm’uddln  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Almost  all  other  officials  were  put  to  death,  the 
son  of  Rukn  Thàncsarl  being  hacked  to  pieces.  The  rebels 
then  captured  the  government  treasury  in  the  fort  of 
Dharàglr;  and  selecting  Makh  Afghàn,  one  of  the  body  of 
the  amlràn-i  sadah  of  Daulatàbàd,  as  their  leader  proclaimed 
him  king.8 


1 Barani : T.FgS.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  5*4. 

2 ThÌs  meaning  o£  Baranl’s  phrase  (p.  514)  is  corroborated  by 
the  Sirat-i  Firoz  Shàhì  (Bànkipore  MS.). 

3 Barani : T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp,  513-514. 
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Baram’s1  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Sìrat-ì 
Fìroz  Shabì*  and  the  Burhàn-i  Maàsir? 

Thus  broke  out  the  twenty-first  rebellion  of  the  amlran-i 
sadah  of  Daulatabad  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Bahmanl  kingdom.  The  prime  movers  of  this  rebellion 
were  the  amlran-i  sadah  of  the  Deoglr  army,  who  had 
refused  to  proceed  to  Broach  and  had  returned  to  Deoglr.4 
Joined  by  tlie  anuran-i  sadah  o£  Dabhol  and  Baroda,  under 
the  Ieadership  of  Isma‘il  Makh  Afghàn,  they  seized  Maha- 
rashtra  which  they  portioned  out  among  themselves.  Thus 
a conspiracy  of  great  magnitude  and  significance  was 
organized  with  Deogir6  as  its  centre. 

When  the  emperor  heard  of  this  he  raised  a large  army 
and  marched  from  Broach6  to  Deoglr,  where  he  fought  a 
battle  with  the  rebels,  who  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 
Among  the  fugitives  was  Hasan  Kànku,7  the  would-be 
founder  of  the  Balimanl  kingdom.  Isma‘Il  xMakh  Afghan 
with  his  adherents  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Dharà- 
glr,  which  the  emperor  besieged.  He  then  sent  ‘Imadu’l- 
Mulk  Sartez  with  an  escort  to  Gulbarga,  which  was  to  be 
raised  into  a protective  bulwatk  against  the  rebels,8  and  from 
which  centre  he  was  to  institute  a search  for  the  fugitives. 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor  concerted9  measures  for  the 
consolidation  of  Daulatàbàd  and  Mahàrashtra,  making  a 
rcdistribution  of  the  Iqtas  to  the  amirs.  Baranl  affirms 
that  the  emperor  also  sent  all  the  Musalmans,  who  yet 

1 Ibià. 

2 Bànkipore  MS. 

3 King:  History  of  the  Bahmani  Dynasty>  Inàian  Anti ~ 
quary,  XXVIII,  pp.  141-8  ff. 

4 Deogir  stands  for  Daulatabàd,  the  new  name  o£  Deogir. 
But  Barani  persists  iti  using  the  old  name,  thus  showing  little 
regard  for  the  emperor’s  choice. 

5 Baranl:  T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  514. 

6 làem . 

7 ldem%  p,  515. 

8 Ibià. 

9 Barani:  T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.)f  p,  £515. 
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remained  in  Daulatabàd,  to  Dehll,  dispatching  at  the  same 
time  news  of  his  success  to  the  councii  of  regency.  Shortly 
after,  news  came  o£  the  outbreak  of  a new  rebellion  in 
Gujaràt  headed  by  Xàght;  and  the  emperor  lost  no  timc 
in  leaving  for  Broach. 

Baranl’s1  remark  regarding  the  emperor’s  measures  to 
send  back  the  Muslims  of  Daulatàbàd  to  Dehll  is  worth 
reflecting  over.  It  should  be  compared  with  his  previous 
statementsa  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a commentary  on  thc 
much-misunderstood  forced  emigration  from  Dehll  to 
Daulatàbàd,  previously  discussed.  It  foliows  that  emigra- 
tion,  even  when  primarily  carricd  out  in  connection  with 
making  Deoglr  a second  capital,  had  left  the  Hindus  aione. 
Stili,  Baranrs3  expression  is  far  from  exact  and  cannot  be 
iiteraiiy  accepted.  The  emperor  was  busy  consolidating 
Daulatàbàd  and  Mahàràshtra,  which,  according  to  Baranl,4 
he  apportioned  in  the  form  of  Iqtas  to  the  amirs.  And 
before  iong  he  marched  to  Gujaràt  leaving  Khudàwandzàda 
Qiwàmu’ddtn,  Malik  Jauhar,  and  Shaikh  Burhàn  with  some 
divisions  o£  the  principai  army  in  Daulatàbàd.  Thus  the 
exaggerations  in  Baranrs  statement  stand  revealed.  Further, 
the  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  withwhich  it  abounds 
leap  to  the  eye,  when  one  reads  a subsequent  remark  that 
the  emperor,  on  setting  out  to  Gujaràt,  took  all  the  Musal- 
màns,5  young  and  old,  who  had  still  remained  in  Daulatàbàd. 
The  word  lashkar  (army)  in  Baranl*s  phrase  led  Mzik6  to 
think  that  the  emperor  took  as  many  soidiers  with  him  as 
possible  to  suppress  the  new  rebeilion. 

At  any  rate,  the  emperor  could  not  afford  to  deplete 
Daulatàbàd  of  the  Muslim  element  at  this  stage,  whcn  a 
considerable  part  o£  the  Deccan  had  been  already  recovcred 

1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  513. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid,9  p.  481. 

4 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  515. 

5 Barani  (Bìb.  Ind.),  p.  516. 

6 Mzik:  Die  Reise  des  Arabers  Ibn  Batuta  durch  Indien  und 
Chinat  p.  194, 
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by  the  Hindus.  Baranl1  acknowledges  that  the  emperor 
on  his  march  to  Gujarat  left  behind  in  Daulatàbad  an  army 
undcr  Muslim  generals.  How  far  this  army  was  manned 
by  Muslims  and  how  far  by  Hindus  is  a problem  which 
Baranl  does  not  help  us  to  solve. 

The  twenty-second  and  lasc  rebellion  was  that  of  Tàghi. 
It  finds  no  mention  in  the  Rehla , and  Baranl  gives  scanty 
Ìnformation  regarding  Tàghl.  The  Sìrat-i  Fìroz  Shàhì 
tclis  us  that  Taghl,  originally  a Turkish  siavc,  was  brought 
from  Turkistan  to  the  court  of  Ghiyàsu  ddln  Tughluq  by 
some  Turkl  merchants.  Among  other  presents  they  made 
to  the  emperor  were  soine  slaves,  Tàghl  being  one  of  them. 
He  was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  on  Safdar  Malik  Qlràn- 
i-Sultànl.  By  virtue  of  his  wits,  intelligence  and  cleverness, 
Tàghl  created  a favourable  mipression  at  the  court.  After  the 
dcath  of  Safdar  Malik  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  durbàr  and  later  made  him  an 
oflBcer  in  the  wazlr’s  army.  In  the  course  of  the  performance 
of  his  offìcial  duties,  Tagbl  oncc  committed  an  offence  and 
was  ordered  to  bc  exiled  to  the  Yemen.  He  was  first 
taken  in  chains  to  Cambay,  where  he  was  still  a prisoner 
when  Qàzl  Jalàl’s  rebellion  broke  out  111  Gujaràt.  This 
rebellion  was  joined  by  the  Gujaràt  army,  the  ringleaders 
bcing  Mubàrak  Jauhar,  Bambal,  Jhallù  and  Qàzl  Jalàl.  This 
necessitated  the  emperor  s march  from  Dehll  to  Gujaràt. 
Meanwhile,  Taghl  encouraged  and  helped  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambay  in  dispersing  the  rebels.  This  secured  him 
his  release  and  restoration  to  his  original  post  of  the 
Shabnab-i  bàrgàh  (superintendent  of  the  court). 

When  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Daulatàbàd  rcbellion 
the  empcror  proceeded  to  the  Deccan,  he  appointcd  Tatàr 
Malik  Bahàdur  Sultànl  in  Asàwal  as  an  adjutant  to  Shaikh 
Mufizzu’ddln,  governor  of  Gujaràt.  Tatàr  Malik  becamc 
hostile  to  Tàghl,  who  was  stili  in  Gujaràt  and  possesscd  an 
Arab  horse  and  a Gujaràtl  slave  girl.  Tatàr  Malik  dcsired 
posscssion  of  both,  and  adopted  measures  which  goadcd 
Tàghi  into  rebcllion. 


1 Baranl — TT»S.  (Bìb.  Ind.),  p.  516. 
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Barani  tells  us  that  Taghl  revolted  in  conjunction  with 
the  muqaddams,  and  the  amlràn-i  sadah  of  Gujarat.  He 
slew  Shaikh  Mu'izzu’ddln,  the  governor  of  Nahrwàla,  as 
weli  as  his  deputy,  Malik  Muzaffar,and  plundered  Cambay; 
and  with  a large  following  of  both  Hindus  and  Muslims 
he  bcsicged  the  fort  of  Broach. 

On  hearing  of  this  the  emperor  marched  from 
Daulatàbàd;  and  at  Ghàtl-Sagon,  a placc  about  tweive  miles 
from  Daulatàbàd,  he  met  Baranl,  who  had  comc  from 
Dehll  with  a congratuiatory  message  from  the  council  of 
regency.  Meanwhile,  T^ghl  fled  from  Broach.  Near 
Cambay  he  defeated  and  slew  Malik  Yusuf  Bughra,  who 
was  pursuing  him  under  the  emperor’s  orders.  The  emperor 
immediately  marched  to  Cambay,  but  T^ghl  forestalled  him 
and  left  Cambay  for  Asàwal.  The  emperor  iearnt  of  this, 
while  still  on  his  way  to  Cambay,  and  instantly  turned 
towards  Asàwal.  But  T àgtù  fled  from  Asàwal  to  Nahrwàia 
(Patan).  Baranl  amazingly  remarks  how  T^ghl,  with  a 
handful  o£  rebels,  defied  the  emperor  by  means  ot  his  skilful 
tactics  and  gueriila  warfare.  From  Broach  to  Cambay, 
from  Catnbay  to  Asàwal,  and  from  Asàwal  to  Patan  he 
fled  wherever  he  liked;  and  the  emperor  followed  him  ìn 
vain  from  place  to  place.  In  Asàwal  he  stopped  about  a 
month  partly  on  account  of  the  fatigue  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  ìncessant  rains.  There  he  heard  that  Tàghl 
had  left  Patan  and  was  marching  towards  the  town  of  Kadi, 
where  the  emperor  at  last  overtook  him.  T^ghl  gave  battle 
at  Takalpur,  twelve  leagues  ( kuroh ) from  Patan,  but  was 
defeated  and  fled  towards  Patan.  The  empcror  at  oncc 
commissioned  Khizr,  whose  father,  Yusuf  Bughra,  had 
been  previously  killed  by  Taghl,  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
But  Khizr  had  hardly  reached  Patan,  when  Tàghl.  having 
collected  his  party,  marched  out  with  all  his  adherents  and 
family  from  Pacan  to  Kant 1 Barabì , whence  he  opened 
corrcspondence  with  the  Rài  of  Girnàr.  After  a few  days 

1 Hodiwala  ( Indo-Muslim  Studies,  Bombay  1939,  Vol.  f, 
p.  302)  has  gìven  a useful  note  pointing  out  the  scribe’s  mistakc. 
This  must  be  read  as  Kant  (Kanthkot)  in  Vàgad,  east  of  Kachh  to 
which  place  Tàglii  went,  pursuing  an  obscure  route  and  making  a 
way  for  himself. 
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hc  wcnt  to  Girnàr*  but  bcing  disappointed  hc  proceeded 
to  Sind,  seeking  shelter  there  with  thc  Sumcras  o£  Tatta  and 
Damrila*  It  is  evident  from  thc  Sìrat-i  Fìroz  Shabì , which 
fully  confirms  Baranl,  that  the  Sumeras  were  also  in  rcvolt. 

At  this  stage,  Baranl  reports  how  once  more  fortune 
smilcd  on  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  He  encamped  in 
Nahrwala  on  the  platform  of  the  tank  called  Sahsilang  and 
busied  himself  with  measures  for  the  consolidatìon  of 
Gujarat.  Thc  Hindu  muqaddams,  rajas,  and  chiefs  ( Ràigàn 
wa  Mahantagan)  came  to  pay  their  homage  and  made 
prescnts,  and  were  awarded  gifts  and  robes  in  return. 
Thus,  in  a short  time,  in  the  words  of  Baranl,  peace  was 
rc-established  in  Gujaràt  and  order  restored. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Gujarat  expedition,  which 
had  commenced  in  January,  1345,  with  the  emperor’s  march 
from  Dehll,  merged,  in  October,  1350,  into  the  Tatta  ex- 
pedition,  for  in  that  year  the  emperor  moved  towards 
Tatta,  in  Sind,  where  he  died  (March,  1351)-  The 
five  years  of  the  Gujaràt  expedition  fall  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  a period  of  two  years  ( 1 34 5- 1 347) 
which  witnessed  the  emperor's  struggle  with  the  amlràn- 
i-sadah  of  Gujaràt  and  Daulatàbad,  and  the  outbreak 
of  Tagbt  s rebellion  in  Gujaràt.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  period  had  occurred  an  event  which  fcrmed  a 
glowing  background  in  the  otherwise  gloomy  picture 
of  the  period.  This  event,  which  finds  no  mention  in  Baranl, 
but  to  which  an  inscription  of  the  year,  1345»  as  weli  as 
thc  testimony  of  Ibn  Battuta  directs  us,  was  the  Piram  and 
Gogha  expedition  — Piram  being  an  island  in  Cambay  and 
Gogha  a seaport  in  Kàthiàwàr.  In  his  historical  sketch  of 
thc  ‘town  of  Gogha/  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary , 
Watson1 2  quotcs  thirty-eight  Sanskrit  bardic  verses  celebrat- 
ing  thc  success  of  this  expedition,  which  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  is  believed  to  have  sent.  On  his  visit  to  Piram, 
Ibn  Bat£ù£aa  heard  local  reports  about  an  invasion,  which 
had  laid  thc  island  wastc.  Hc  mentions  the  cfforts  made 
later  by  Maliku’t-Tujjàr,  an  amlr  of  Muhammad  bin 

1 Indian  Antiquary , III,  1874,  pp.  279  to  284. 

2 Jhe  Rehla — G.  O.  S„  p.  176, 
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Tughluq,  to  colonize  it  with  Muslims.  Possibly  the 
Muslim  invasion  reported  by  Ibn  Baj£u£a  was  the  Gogha 
expedicion,  which,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  local 
legend,  the  emperor  had  sent.  Details  of  the  expedicion 
are  not  known,  and  the  fact  itself  remains  doubtful,  as  there 
is  no  regular  historical  account  of  it.  But  indirect  evidence 
is  not  wanting.  Ibn  Battuta  mentions  Gogha  as  being 
ruled  by  a Hindu  chief  named  Dankol,  who  acknowledged 
but  nominally  the  suzerainty  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 
An  inscription  celebrating  his  triumphs  about  the  year 
1 345 /744  has  been  recovered  from  Gandliàr.  Gandhàr, 
like  Gogha,  lay  in  Kàthiàwàr,  as  mentioned  in  the  Aìn-i- 
Akbarì.  It  seems  that  it  was  after  the  said  Gogha  expedition 
that  the  inscription1  was  fixed  at  the  Gandhàr  (Qandhàr) 
Fort. 

Thesecond  period  isof  three  years  Q347-1350)  in  which 
chc  emperor  was  mainly  occupied  with  efforts  to  suppress 
Tàgliì,  but  at  intervals  he  set  his  hands  also  to  other  things; 
for  instance,  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  Gujaràt 
mentioned  above,  and  the  conquest  of  Northern  Konkan, 
which  Baranl  has  failed  to  mention.  But  Edwards,  using 
local  accounts,  informs  us  that  it  was  about  this  time  (1347- 
48)  that  Natho  Rào  Sindha  Bhogle,  one  of  the  disaffected 
Sardars  of  Nagardev,  then  king  of  North  Konkan  (1331- 
48),  saw  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  or  his  governor  ( 'walì ) 
of  Gujaràt,  at  Wadnagar.  He  complaicjed  of  thc  grcac 
oppression  exercised  by  King  Nagardev,  and  described  how 
Bhagadcharl,  the  king’s  favourite,  then  governor  of  the 
province  of  Shanti  (Salsettle),  oppressed  his  subjects  by 
levying  extravagant  taxes  and  by  outraging  women.  The 
Sardàr  had  a personal  grievance  against  his  king;  anxious 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  him,  he  urged  the  Sultjàn  to  conquer 
North  Konkan.  The  Sultàn,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  Tàghl,  entrusted  his  general,  Nikà  Malik,  with 
this  task.  Thus  North  Konkan,  including  the  islands  of 
Bombay  (Salsecte,  Bassein,  Prattspur,  Thàna  and  Mahim), 
were  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  empire.2  Further,  the 

1 E . /,  M 1919-20,  p.  20. 

2 Edwardes,  S.  M.  : Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island , 
pp.  i8-20. 
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cmpcror  showcd  great  kindness  to  the  Rana  o£  Mandal- 
Patri,*  to  whom  some  o£  the  adherents  o£  Taghi  had  flcdf 
but  thc  Rana  gavc  them  no  shelter,  On  thc  contrary,  he 
killcd  thcm  and  scnt  thcir  heads  to  the  emperor.  The  Rana 
becamc  the  recipicnt  o£  royal  favours,  and  paid  a visit  to 
thc  cmperor.  It  was  about  this  cime  (August  1347) 
whilc  thc  cmpcror  was  halting  at  Patan,  that  hc  heard  o£ 
thc  dcath  of  ‘ImaduT-Mulk  brought  about  by  Hasan 
Kanku  and  his  adherents;  o£  the  latter’s  rise  to  kingship  in 
Daulatabàd,  and  of  the  flight  of  his  own  army  and  officers — 
Khudiwandzàda  Qiwàmu’ddin  and  Malik  Jauhar — from 
Daulatàbàd.  N'ow,  the  emperor  hecame  desperate. 

Hc  considcred  his  difficult  position  and  realized  that  hc 
was  facing  a terrible  crisis,  which,  unless  met  by  a wise 
change  in  his  policy,  would  certainly  result  in  destruction. 
The  new  policy  thac  he  now  evolved  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency  was  what  Barani  so  much  desired,  namely,  absten- 
tion  from  punishments.  Barani’s  remark  thac  for  a few 
months  of  his  stay  at  Nahrwàla  che  Sultàn  abscained  from 
punishmcnts,  gives  a wrong  impression.  What  he  really 
mcans  is  that,  as  a result  ot  the  news  of  Hasan  Kànkù’s  rise 
to  powcr  in  Daulacàbàd,  the  emperor  revised  his  policy 
which  ceascd  to  be  so  sanguinary  and  uncompromising  as  it 
had  previously  been.  No  further  murders  of  the  Sunnis 
and  Sayyids,  nor  even  of  the  amlràn-i  sadah,  are  reported, 
although  the  emperor’s  temper  became,  in  thc  words  of 
Baranl,  the  more  vindictive.  An  approximately  true  estimatc 
o£  thc  emperor’s  mind  and  tcmper  may,  however,  be  for- 
mcd  by  studying  the  conferencc,  which  he  now  held  with 
Barani.  In  a moment  of  distraction  he  sent  for  Barani3  and 
plaintivcly  rcmarked  that  the  body  politic  of  thc  cmpirc 
was  overwhelmed  with  diseases;  and  that  the  attempt  to  cure 
one  diseasc  was,  instead  of  healing,  sure  to  produce  another. 
That  is,  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  removc  thc  disturbance 
in  one  quarter  was  invariably  followed  by  the  outbrcak  of 
disorder  in  another  quarter.  He  asked  Barani  as  a historian 

1 Mandal-Patri  are  two  towns  immediately  to  thc  east  of  the 
Little  Rann  (/.  /?.  A.  S.t  July,  1922). 

2 Barani:  T.F.S.  (Bib.  Ind.)?  p.  521. 
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how  such  a crisis  in  political  history  had  becn  trcated  in  thc 
past.  Baranl  advised  abdication. 

Abdication,  which  was  uncongenial  to  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  might  have  been  the  best  remedy  in  the  opinion 
of  BaranL  But  whether  in  suggesting  ic  Baranl  was  not 
acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  hostile  section  of  the  ‘ulamà 
and  saints,  anxious  to  depose  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
atid  instal  Flroz  in  his  place,  is  a point  worth  considering. 
It  appears  that  the  emperor  could  not  measure  correctly  the 
strength  of  his  enemies.  A demonstration  of  this  is 
affordcd  b y the  fact  that  he  sent  orders  to  the  wazlr, 
Khwàja  Jahàn  Ahmad  Aiyàz,  Malik  Bahràm  Ghaznln, 
Amlr  Qabtaghu,  and  to  Amlr  Mahàn  at  Dehil,  command- 
ing  thern  to  come  over  with  an  army  to  Patan,  His  object 
was  to  dispatch  thetn  to  the  Deccan  againt  Hasan  Kànkù. 
But  after  they  had  arrived  in  Patan  the  emperor  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  send  them  to  Daulatàbàd.  Perhaps, 
he  did  well  as  the  strength  of  Hasan  Kànkù  had  riscn 
enormously,  and  the  chances  of  the  wazlr’s  successfully 
coping  with  him  had  diminished. 

Howcver,  the  emperor  resolved  first  to  settle  affairs  in 
Gujaràt,  to  crush  Tàghl  and  even  to  capture  Girnàr  before 
marching  against  Hasan  Kànkù.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolve  he  spenc  three  rainy  seasons  successively  in  Gujaràt. 
In  the  first  (June  to  October,  1348)  he  was  busy 
improving  the  administracion  of  Gujaràt  and  raising  armies. 
During  the  second  (June  co  October,  1349)  he  remained 
ìn  the  ncighbourhood  of  the  fortress  of  Girnàr  (Junàgarh). 
Impressed  by  the  royal  ttoops,  the  Hindu  ruler  of  Girnàr 
proposed  to  capture  Taghl  alive  and  surrender  him.  But 
Taghi  lost  no  time  in  making  his  escape  to  Tatta,  sceking 
shelter  with  the  Jàm  of  Tatta.  In  the  ciosing  months 
of  the  year  1349*  the  rainy  season  being  over,  the  emperor 
captured  Girnàr  and  consolidated  his  rule  over  the  adjacent 
coastal  strips  and  island.  The  Ranas  and  Hindù  chicfs 
attended  the  court  to  pay  their  homage,  and  were  awardcd 
gifts  and  robes  of  honour.  Khengàr  (the  Rào  of  Kachh) 
and  the  Rànà  of  Girnàr  were  also  brought  to  the  court. 
Order  being  thus  fully  established  in  Gujaràt,  the  cmperor 
sct  out  towards  Sind  in  pursuit  of  TàghL 
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In  thc  course  ot  this  journey,  which  hc  was  forccd  to 
brcak  at  Gondai1 2 3 * * *  on  account  of  illncss,  ncws  came  from 
Dchll  of  the  death  of  Malik  Kablr  Qabul,  his  fricnd  and 
ministcr.  Thcn  bcgan  thc  rainy  season,  the  third  and  thc 
last,  which  hc  spent  in  Gondal.  In  spite  of  bad  health 
hc  was  no  lcss  intent  upon  the  problems  confronting  him. 
The  dcath  of  Maiik  Kablr  having  intensified  the  situation 
in  Dchll,  he  scnt  the  wazlr,  Ahmad  Aiyàz  as  well  as  Malik 
Maqbui,  thc  naib  wazlr,  to  Dehll.  He  then  made  prepara- 
tions  on  a Iarge  scale  for  a finai  reckoning  with  X^ghl.  In 
chc  first  place,  he  sent  for  troops  from  different  parts  of 
India  as  weli  as  from  outside  India,  a detachmcnt  of  the 
Mongols  under  Altun  Bahadur  having  in  response  come 
from  Farghàna.  Baranl  fixes  their  arrival  at  a time  when 
thc  emperor,  having  crosscd  the  Indus,  had  bent  his  steps 
towards  Tatta.  In  the  second  place,  the  emperor  ordered  a 
a large  number  of  boats  to  ferry  the  army  across  the 
Indus,  The  boats  came  ftom  such  distant  places  as 
Dlpàlpur,  Multàn,  Uch  and  Sivlstàn,  while  the  emperor 
was  still  at  Gondal.  In  the  third  place,  he  ordered  somc 
of  thc  u‘lamàa*  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  leading  nobles,  to 
come  over  from  Dehll  to  Gondai,  together  with  the  famiiies8 
of  the  maliks  and  amirs  in  the  royai  army.  When  all  thc 
preparations  were  complete,  the  emperor  moved  with  a 
huge  army  from  Gondai  and  crossed  the  Indus. 
Hc  moved  on  towards  Tatta  in  a vigorous  pursuit  of 
Tàghl  and  in  oder  to  crush  the  Sumeras  who  had  given 
him  shelter.  Before  long  his  condition  became  worse. 
Thc  fevcr  which  he  had  hardly  shaken  off  since  his 
dcparture  from  Gondal  tightened  its  grip.  On  breaking 
thc  fast  of  the  tenth  of  Muharram , he  took  fish  which  did 

1 Gondai  is  in  Kàthiawar  situated  in  21  ° 58'  and  70*  48'  E. 

2 i.e.  those  of  the  *ulamà  and  saints  who  had  been  suspect  in 
the  empcror’s  eyes.  They  were  requircd  to  attend  the  mobile 
Court  of  the  emperor  in  the  ìnterest  of  peace  and  success  oi  the 
military  operations  in  hand.  Past  experience  had  shown  that  these 
‘ulamà  and  saints  had  tempered  the  loyalty  of  the  troops, 

3 While  conducting  the  siege  of  the  Wàrangal  fortress  as  a 

Prince,  Muhammad  bin  Jughluq  then  known  as  Ulugh  gbàn  had 

known  from  personal  experience  that  prolonged  separation  from 

their  families  had  made  the  army  officers  grim  and  discontented. 
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noc  agrcc  with  him.  In  spite  of  fever,  hc  sailed  on  for 
two  successive  days.  Ac  last,  within  fourtcen  knroh  of 
Tatca^  he  was  coinpelled  to  land  on  a site  in  the  modern 
village  of  Sonda1  where  after  little  ovcr  a week  he  died  on 
the  20th  of  March,2  1351. 

The  following  couplets3  are  said  to  have  been  composcd 
by  him  while  writhing  in  the  agony  of  dcath : 

‘We  strutted  about  this  world  a good  deal ; we  indulged 
in  luxuries. 

‘We  rode  many  high-statured  horses.  We  bought 
many  highly-prized  Turkish  slaves. 

‘We  had  many  joys;  till,  at  last,  we  sank  and  bccamc 
humpbacked  like  the  new  moon/ 


1 Vide  map,  facing  page  297. 

2 21,  Muharram , 752. 

3 Tàtìkh»j  Firishta  ('Bombay,  vol.  I),  p.  258, 
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Thc  cmpcror  vvho  had  claimed  thc  title  of  lÀdtll  in  thc 
beginning  of  his  reign  and  had  fared  well  became  with  thc 
lapsc  of  ycars  a zàlim  or  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  a large  section 
of  thc  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh  and  their  satellitcs  in  thc  army,3 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  speech  of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk.  Born 
of  the  ‘ulama  stock  ( mullàzadah ) and  an  influential 
officer  ot  thc  royal  army,  *Àinu’l-Mulk  addessed  a privatc 
asscmbly  of  his  comrades  in  arms — the  satellitcs — saying  : 

‘Fellow  chieftains  and  comrades  ! Since  this 
accursed  ruler  has  set  his  heart  upon  tyranny,  hc 
has  gradually  destroyed  some  o£  thc  unique  veterans 
of  thc  Indian  armies.  One  single  man  has  swept  away 
a whole  human  race,  high  as  well  as  low.  Even  if  hc 
has  bccome  the  emperor  of  India,  rcvolt  against  a tyrant 
king  [Sbàh-i  zàlim ) is  permissible.  Should  all  the  troo- 
pers  join  hands  with  the  sole  objcct  of  putting  up  a 
united  front  on  the  day  of  battle  they  would  surcly  frcc 
thc  country  from  his  tyranny  for  he  has  killed  many 
innocent  soldiers.*3 


r a nian  of  equity  and  justice. 

2 Although  the  ‘ulamà  did  not  sctvc  in  the  army  they  werc 
closely  connected  with  it.  Hàji  Dabir  (A.H.G.,  III,  pp.  906-907) 
gives  several  names  o£  the  ‘ulamà  who  were  connectcd  with  the 
army  o£  Amir  Timur.  In  the  course  of  his  battle  with  Sultàn 
Nàsiru’ddin  Mahmud  of  Dehli(i398)  Amir  Timur  addressed  them 
saying,  ‘O  maulanas ! Whcre  is  your  stand  today  V *Our  stand  is 
along  with  women’  was  the  reply  given  by  Maulànà  I£hwàja  Afzalu’ 
ddin  son  of  Maulànà  Jalalu’l-Kàshi.  Unlike  the  ‘ulàmà  the  associa- 
tion  of  the  mashàikh  with  the  army  was  distinct  and  clear,  One 
of  the  mashàikh  Sayyid  Kamàlu'ddin  Amir  Ahmad  by  name  joincd 
the  army  at  Lahore  and  died  there  in  the  camp  according  to  the 
Siyarul-Aitltya , p.  215. 

3 F.  S.  I.  verses  8950-8956. 
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This  speech  portends  a revolt  and  a jihad  against  that 
etnperor  whom  Baranl  depicts  as  zàlim 1 being  thc  ‘votary 
of  a perverse  philosophy,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Sunnl 
faith/2  This  speech  is  also  a commentary  on  the  qazis’ 
verdict3  reported  by  ‘Isaml  to  the  effect  that  Muhammad 
Shah  had  revolted  against  Islam;  and  having  joined  hands 
with  the  Hindus  ( zumra-i  kufr ) had  rendered  himself  fic 
to  be  executed  publicly.  Aithough  reported  and  reproduccd 
by  ‘Isàmi  only,  the  contents  o£  this  speech  are  also  traceable 
in  Ibn  Battuta’s  narrative  of  the  rebellion  and  war  of  the 
clicjue  of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk.4  Fai;,  from  being  an  isolated 
incident  as  it  might  appear  to  a casual  reader,  this  speech 
supplies  a much-needed  and  missing  link  in  the  story  of  the 
ceaseless  rebellions  and  revolts5  and  is  basically  connected 
with  the  rising  of  ‘All  Shah  Nathu,  as  described  by  ‘Isàml. 

fcAlI  Shàh  Nathù  Zafar  Khànl  wlio  was  a muqti 4 ot 
Kohlr6  and  a mihtary  cfEcer  directly  subordinate  to  Qutlugh 
Khàn,  wazlr  of  the  Deccan,  had  found  a plea  for  revolt  ìn 
the  latter’s  pro-Hindù  policy,  Qutlugh  Khàn  having 
favoured  Bhlran  Rài,  the  Hindu  governor  ot  Gulbarga 
witli  the  iqtà‘  of  Kohlr.  Unable  to  tolerate  the  idea 
of  subordination  to  a Hindù — for,  by  the  promotion  of 
Bhlran  Rài,  ‘All  Shàh's  position  was  lowered — he  vowed 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  emperor  of  Dehil  whom  hc 
considered  the  source  of  all  mischief.  Hc  planned  to  oust 
him;  and,  advancing  his  own  claim  on  the  thronc  of 
Dehll,  looked  forward  to  celebrating  his  own  coronation  as 


1  Zalim  is  denved  fmm  zulm  which  mcatis 


(placing  a thing  at  an  indecent  spot  and  improperly).  So,  anyonc 
guilty  of  abusing  a thing  or  person  is  a zàlim.  According  to 
Barani  Sultàn  Muhammad  was  guilty  of  abusing  things  as  well  as 
pcrsons. 

2 T F.  S.  B.,  p.  565. 

3 F.  S.  I.,  verses  9748-9752. 

4 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  pp.  107-108. 

5 Ibn  Battùta  himself  heard  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk’s  chatnberlain  Dà’ud 
bin  QutbuTMulk  denouncing  the  emperor.  (Op.  cit.) 

6 Kohir  is  situated  in  the  Medak  district  of  Andhra  Pradesh* 
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cmpcror,  Hc  pcrformed  a small  rchcarsal  of  it  in  1340 / 
739  at  Dhàrur1 2 3 4  proclaiming  hìmself  cmpcror  utidcr  thc  titlc 
of  Sultan  ‘Alau’ddln.  But  Dcstiny  ruled  othcrwise,  for  hc 
had  a tragic  cnd  thc  story  of  which  has  been  rclatcd  above.* 

His  mantle  fell  on  Hasan  Zafar  the  namesake  of 

^afar  Khàn  of  the  ‘Alàì  age.  Hasan  Zafar  Khàn  who  later 
became  known  as  Hasan  Gangu8  was  born  ìn  1292/691. 
At  an  early  age  hc  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  and  was  appointed  by  him  an  amlr-i 
sadah  in  thc  army  of  Dehll.-  In  this  capacity  he  served  in 
thc  army  under  the  persflnal  charge  of  Qiwàmu’ddln 
Qutlugh  Khàn , the  empcror’s  tutor.  When  Qutlugh  Khàn 
wcnt  to  the  Dcccan  to  conduct  the  war  against  Bahàu’ddln 
Gurshàsp,  Zafar  Khàn  accompanied  him,  and  participated 
in  the  fight.5  Then  he  stopped  in  the  Deccan,  acquiring 
possession  of  the  territories  of  Mlraj,6  Hukeri7  and 
Budgaon.8  Touched  to  the  quick  by  the  tragic  end  of  his 


1 Dhàrùr  is  in  Mahboobnagar  district  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

2 Vide  p.  256  sùprà. 

3 Regarding  the  name  ‘Gangu  Bahman  or  Bahmani’  a careful 
study  is  made  by  Prof.  Sherwani  (Journal  of  lndian  History , 
vol.  xx,  1941,  pp.  95'99).  He  has  concluded  that  ‘Gangu  had  no 
connection  with  the  Brahmans  and  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
Persian  ruling  family  of  thc  Kakuyids  of  Isfahàn  and  Hamadàn 
whence  they  had  come  to  India  and  lived  at  Multàn.’  But  Firishta’s 
account  of  the  name  (T.  F.,  Bombay,  vol.  I,  p.  5i9)cannotbe 
summarily  dismissed  since  Ulugh  Khàn  (Prince  Muhammad  o£ 
Firishta)  who  later  became  Sultàn  Muhammad  was  mysteriously 
associated  with  jogis  and  Brahmans,  some  o£  these  being  philo- 
sophers,  others  astronomers  and  some  ministers.  One  such  instance 
is  noticeable  in  the  Sanskrit  inscription  of  Chunàr  (E.  I.  vol.  xx, 
1929-1930  and  ] .A.S.B.,  vol.  v,  1836,  pp.  342-347). 

4 T.  F.  (Bombay,  I)  p.  520  and  B.  M.  (Dehli)  p.  12. 

5 The  Burhan-i  Maasir  also  says  that  Zafar  lyliàn  was  enrollcd  in 
the  Deccan  army  by  Tughluq  Shàh  wbo  appointed  him  warden  o£ 
the  Deccan  ( Muhàfiz-i  Malk-i  Dakan)  and  he  remained  there  since. 

6 ‘Miraj*  was  the  capital  of  the  erstwhile  state  of  the  same 
namc,  now  in  the  Satara  district  of  Maharashtra. 

7 Hukeri  lies  in  the  Belgaon  dtstrict  of  Mysote. 

9 Budgaon  may  be  identified  with  Belgaon,  near  modern  Goa. 
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brother  ‘All  Shah  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Ismà‘Il 
Makh  Afghan,  an  amlr-i  sadah  of  che  Deccan,  who  became 
king  of  Daulatàbàd,  Zafar  Khàn  joined  hands  with  the 
rebels  who  were  then  besiegmg  Gulbarga.  But  he  fled 
before  the  emperor1  of  Dehll  when  the  latter  himself  came 
down  to  fight  the  rebels.  The  fugitive  ijafar  Khàn  made 
his  way  to  Mlraj  where  he  raised  an  army  to  fight  the 
zàlim  emperor.  Before  long  this  army  was  joined  by  Zafar 
Khàn’s  comrades — Sikandar  Khàn,  Qlr  Khàn  and  Husain 
Hatiyah  alias  Husain  Gurshàsp-— and  their  contingents 
whom  ‘Isàml  depicts  as  the  ‘army  of  deliverers.’  Zafar 
Khàn  conducted  this  army  to  fight  what  he  called  ‘the 
battle  of  lslàm’  at  the  beleagured  fortress  of  Daulatàbàd. 

On  his  march  from  Daulatàbàd  to  Gujaràt  the  emperor 
had  left  behind  an  army  under  some  unspecified  generals 
according  to  Baranl.  These  were  Jauhar  and  Sartez  accor- 
ding  to  ‘Isaml.2  To  their  care  the  emperor  now  entrusted 
the  fortress  of  Gulbarga  also.  And  he  ordered  Sartez,  better 
known  as  Tmàdu’I-Mulk  Sartez,3  the  commander-in-chief 
('arzu  l-mamàlìk)  of  the  imperial  army,  to  fight  the  mis- 
creants  of  Daulatàbàd  whom  Tsàml  styles  ‘heroes/  saying: 

Tn  that  fortress  were  besicged  those  heroes.  They 
had  neither  a way  open  to  flight,  nor  one  of  escape. 
Inside  the  fortress  they  were  like  prisoners;  and  out- 
side  execution  awaited  them.  All  were  extremely  per- 
turbcd  and  were  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  a 
Rustam  to  deliver  them : ’4 

Presumably  these  ‘heroes’  were  looking  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  Zafar  Khàn  who  was  already  marching  towards 
the  fortress  of  Daulatàbàd  at  the  head  of  the  above-men- 
tioncd  army  of  deliverers.  Near  the  river  Godavarl  he  was 
informed  that  the  imperial  army  headed  by  Tmàdu’l-Mulk 
Sartez  was  also  marching  in  the  same  direction.  Hc 
ordered  his  comrade  Husain  Hatlyah  to  surprise  the  impcrial 

1 Vide  p.  224  supra. 

2 F.  S.  If  verse 

3 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta  (G.  O.  S.),  pp.  8,  9,  64,  90,  91, 
126,  257. 

4 F.  S.  I,  verses  10,  206 


10,  218. 
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army.  Husain  fcll  upon  its  vanguard  at  Dàmkhcra1  and 
stampeded  it.  Whilc  thc  soldiers  fled  cowards  Bir,  which 
Zafar  Khan  readily  seized,  ‘Imadu’l-Mulk  Sartcz  fled  to 
thc  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Mahwa2  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Sindtan.3  But  he  was  pursued  by  Zafar  Khati 
and  his  comrades  and  was  overcaken  ac  Katgarh,  che  milirary 
station  of  Sindtan.  In  the  course  of  his  vain  attempt 
to  escape  from  Katgarh  the  fugitive  Sartez  was  arrested 
and  behcaded.  His  son-in-law  Qamar  also  fell  under  tlic 
executioner’s  sword.  Then  hts  coinrades — MahmQd,  Taj 
Qalta  and  Saif  ‘Arab — who  had  been  working,  according 
to  Tsàtril,  for  the  ‘destruction  of  Islàm’  were  taken  prisoner 
alive  ; and  the  head  of  Sartez  was  presented  to  Zafar 
Khàn  who  speared  it.  This  was  a glorious  victory  for 
the  organizers’4  of  the  ‘War  on  Z àlim'.  ‘Isàml  goes  ìnto 
raptures,  saying : 

‘Tiie  king  of  Dehll  tried  persistently  to  play  black 
magic  on  Zafar  Khàn.  But  the  Khàn  being  fortified 
by  che  amulet  o£  Fortune  the  magic  had  no  effect  on 
miracle.  The  amulet  of  Fortune  was  the  inspiration 
Zafar  Khàn  had  drawn  from  two  successive  dreams  that 
he  had  dreamt.  Accordingly  he  believed  that  he  was 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  God.  Then  Zafar  Khàn’s  army 
acquired  so  much  plunder  that  eachtrooper  was  satiated. 
The  plunder  included  a hundred  rows  o£  swift-footed 
camels  and  a hundred  stables  full  of  Turkish  horses, 
Indian  and  Chinese  gìrls  and  slaves,  glittering  gold 
and  silver  bullions,  many  paradise  garments  of  high 
value,  rich  woollen  and  silk  clothes  besides  1,200  tents 
and  a parasol  with  two  magnificent  camps  and  other 
rcquisites  o£  royal  fashion. 

‘All  this  looked  like  a treasure-trove  without  an 
owner,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Zafar  Khàn’s  troops. 

1 Dàmkhera  lies  near  Guìbarga. 

2 Mahwa  lay  in  the  vicinity  o£  Bir  district,  not  far  from 
Sindkher. 

3 Sindtan  may  be  identifìed  with  Sindkhar  in  Bir  district  of 
Maharashtra. 

4 Le,  Zafar  and  his  comrades. 
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It  was  a wonderful  booty.  The  world  rejoiced  over  this 
victory  and  was  transformed  into  a fresh  thornless 
garden  since  Sartez  who  was  like  a thorn  was  removed. 
A pillar  of  the  edifice  of  oppression  collapsed  and  the 
whole  empire  of  the  accursed  ill-wisher  shook  from  end 
to  end.’1 

By  portraying  ‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  Sartez  who  was  a loyal 
slave  of  the  emperor  as  a ‘pillar  of  the  edifice  o£  oppression’ 
and  by  nicknaming  the  emperor  as  an  ‘accursed  ill-wisher’ 
Isàml  endeavours  to  expound  the  ideology  that  lay  behind 
the  ‘War  on  Zàlìm / pointing  out  at  the  same  time  how 
Zafar  KJhàn  triumphed  over  the  zàlim .a  That  is, 
Zafar  Khàn  with  his  comrades  marched  triumphantly  to  the 
fortress  of  Daulatàbàd  which  Jauhar,  the  tmperial  comman- 
dant,  had  left,  fleeing  in  the  direction  of  Dhàr.8  The 
prisoners  or  the  'heroes’  as  ‘Isàml  would  have  us  believe, 
were  released  and  king  Nàsiruddln  Ismà‘ìl,  the  most 
notable  figure  amongst  them,  mused  on  the  situation 
thus : 

‘I  had  told  the  army  chiefs  the  right  thing  in 
the  very  beginning  that  there  was  none  in  the  whole 

country  worthier  than  Hasan  to  fill  the  throne.  As  for 
myself  I had  held  the  throne  and  worn  the  crown  pro- 
visionally  as  a trust  for  that  warrior.  Now  that  the 
proper  recipient  has  arrived  it  is  advisable  to  make 
over  to  him  what  I had  so  far  held  as  a trust/4 

Saying  this  he  sent  for  the  army  chiefs  and  took  them 
into  hÌs  confidence.  All  agreed  to  make  Zafar  Khàn 

king.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Zafar  Khàn  arrived  in  the 
city  of  Daulatàbàd — and  this  took  place  on  the  third  day 
after  his  victory — he  was  welcomed  by  king  Nàslru’ddln 
Ismà4Il  and  the  army  chiefs.  Nàsiru’ddln  Ismà‘11  then 

persuaded  him  to  ascend  the  throne  and  urged  him  to  fight 

the  Shàh4  zàlim , saying  : 

— ‘Let  us  put  our  swords  like  our  hearts  together 
1.2  F.  S.  1.,  verses  10,400  il. 

3 Dhàr  was  the  capital  of  Malwa,  now  in  the  Madhya  Bharat 
Stace. 

4 Of> . cit,  vcrses  10,446-10,449. 
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and  make  a joint  effort  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
%àlìmt  thus  relieving  the  country  o£  his  zulm  and 
introduce  a new  era.*1 

Immediately  after  this  he  unfolded  the  parasol  on 
Zafar  Khan’s  head;  and  stepping  backward,  he  made  a 
ceremonial  bow  to  him.  Thereupon  Zafar  Khan  ascended 
the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultàn  ‘Alau’ddln 
Wa’dunniyà  Abu’l  Muzaffar  Bahman  Shàh  (24  Rabì*  II, 
748/ 12  October,  1347).  Then  he  formulated  an  ambi- 
tious  policy  of  conquests  and  projected  a new  empire, 
extending  as  far  as  Rameswaram  in  the  south  and  northward 
as  far  as  Dehll.  But  he  was  advised  by  his  minister 
Saifu’ddin  Ghorl2  to  confìne  his  activities  to  consolidating 
his  newly  acquired  kingdom  in  the  Deccan  and  abandon 
his  ambitious  programme  of  conquests  in  the  far  south  and 
norttu  The  Sultàn  accepted  the  advice  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.  He  sent  five  expeditions  successively  under  the 
command  of  capable  maliks  with  the  object  of  roundìng  off 
thc  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  As  a result,  the  territories 
of  Gandhàra,3  Kotglr,4  Akalkot,5  Maram^6  Kalyan,7- 


; 1 ldem,  verses  10,47 6-10,477, 

2 T.  F.  (Bombay,  I),  pp.  529  tf. 

3 Gandhàra — Qandhàr  according  to  Firishta  (T.  F.,  I,  p.  276) 
and  Gandari,  as  shown  in  the  Indian  Anttquary  (vol.  xxix  p.  3) — 
lay  in  Telingana,  north  of  Kaliyam  Pet.  Also  spelt  as  Kandahar  it 
has  been  spotted  in  the  Nanded  district  of  Maharashura. 

4 Kotglr  or  Kotagir  according  to  King  (I.  A.  op.  cit)  is 
situated  east  of  the  Landi  river,  a tributary  of  the  Godavari.  Prof. 
Sherwani  (B.  D.,  p.  71)  puts  it  in  the  Nizamabad  district  o£  the 
erstwhile  Hyderabad  state. 

5 Akalkot  also  spelt  as  Akkalkot  was  formerlyi  the  capital  of 
a state  of  that  name,  now  in  the  Bombay  state  or  in  the  Sholapur 
district  of  Maharashtra. 

6 Maram  or  Moratn  is  located  in  the  Osmanabad  district  of 
the  erstwhile  Hyderabad  state,  now  Maharashtra. 

7 Kaiyàn  or  Kalyàni  is  situated  in  the  Bidar  district  of  Mysore. 

An  important  Sanskrit  inscription  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s 
rcign  has  been  found  here.  a-  t 
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Malkhcr,1  Telingana2 3,  and  Gulbarga8— all  chcsc  bcing 
still  loyal  to  thc  cmpcror  o£  Dchli—iwerc  captured  £or  the 
Bahmanl  kingdom  o£  Daulatabad ; and  Daulatabad  was 
given  thc  new  name  of  DaulatàbaJ-Fathàbàd,  hterally 
the  city  of  wealch  and  vÌctory* 

Thtfirst  expedicion  aiming  at  the  conquest  o£  Gandhàra 
and  Kotglr  was  lcd  by  Husain  Hatlyah  or  Husain  Gurshàsp 
who  fell  on  Akhràj  — the  Hindu  governor  o£  Gandhàra 
and  an  adherent  o£  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq — 
and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Bodhan.4 * *  As  soo/i  as  Akhraj 
le£t  Gandhàra  Husain  Hatlyah  captured  it.  Subsequendy 
he  seized  Kotglr  too  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition.  The  second  expedition  which  was  headed  by 
Qutbu’l-Mulk  secured  the  fortresses  o£  Maram,  Mahendrl 
and  Akalkot.  The  fortress  of  Akalkot  was  rechristened 
Sayyidàbàd.  The  third  expedition  led  by  Qlr  Khàn 
subjugated  Kalyàna  ( Kalyàn ) or  Kalyànl,  driving  out  the 
imperial  army;  and  Kalyàn  was  given  the  name  o£ 
DàrHÌ-Amdn  (the  city  ot  peace).  The  fourth  expedition 
commanded  by  Sikandar  Khàn  achieved  thc  conquest  o£ 
Bidar  and  Malkher  where  the  Hindu  zamindars  had  asser- 
ted  their  own  independence.  Sikandar  Khàn  also  secured 

1 Malkher  is  Malkhed  or  Malkhaid  in  the  Gulbarga  district 
of  Mysore. 

2 Telingàna  or  Trilinga  (literally  the  three  lingas  of  Siva) 
indicates  the  territory  where  the  three  ancient  temples  o£  Kàlahasti, 
Srisailam  and  Dràitshàràma  are  situated.  It  may  be  roughly 
identified  with  the  land  of  Telugus,  north-east  of  Madras.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Godavari  on  the  north  and  is  now  a part  of  the 
Andhra  Pradesh. 

3 Guibarga  lying  near  the  Bhima — a tributary  o£  the  river 
Kistna — had  been  captured  by  Ulugh  Khàn,  later  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  from  the  Ràja  ( Rài ) of  Telingàna  during  the  lifetime  o £ 
his  father,  Later  it  was  included  in  the  Bahmani  kingdom  and 
became  its  capital.  On  the  break-up  of  that  kingdom  it  was 
acquired  by  Bijàpùr.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Mughul  empire  by 
Aurangzeb.  Subsequently  it  became  a part  o£  the  Hyderabad 
Statc  and  is  now  merged  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh. 

4 Bodhan  lying  west  o£  the  Manjra  river  was  a part  o£  the 

Hyderabad  state.  Now  it  is  merged  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh 

Nizamabad  district. 
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thc  allcgiancc  of  Krishna  or  Kanya  Nayak  of  Telingana* 
The  fifth  cxpcdition  led  by  Khwaja  Jahan  •Agarn  Humayun 
aimcd  at  thc  conquest  of  Gulbarga  which  had  changed 
mastcrs  sevcral  times  and  was  still  hcld  for  thc  cmperor 
ot  Dchli  by  a Hindu  chief,  Poch  Rcddi  by  namc,  Now 
ic  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Bahmani  kingdom. 

‘Isatnl  tells  us  that  Sulfan  ‘Alau’ddin  Bahman  Shah  was 
inspired  in  a dream  by  the  famous  saint,  ‘Uwais  Qarani,1 
to  fight  against  all  those  elements  who  still  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  emperor  of  Dehll.  Accordingly  the 
Suljan  marched  on  Sagar3  and  encamped  in  its  vicinity  ac 
a place  called  Hauz-i  Shàh  where  he  contacted  some 
sufis  who  blessed  his  arms.  Then  he  returned  to 
Daulatàbad,  passing  through  the  Hindu  territory  of  Arkiia 
and  Khembavl4,  both  of  which  placcs  had  still  adhered  to 
thc  cmperor  of  Dehll.  Both  were  coerced  into  submission. 
Thcn  the  Sulfcàn  advanced  to  the  hilly  stronghold  of 
Mudhoi6  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamkhandl6  which  was  held 
by  Naràin,  another  Hindù  chief,  devoted  to  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq.  Unable  to  fighc  Naràin  unaided,  for 
Naràin  possessed  a large  following  and  resources,  the 
Sulfan  intrigued  with  a local  qàzì,  commonly  known 
as  Qàzl  Saif,  the  muqtV  ‘of  Arka,  who  made  up  his 


x ’Uwais-i  Qa-ani,  commonly  known  as  ’Uwais  Qarani — an 
inhabitant  of  t e Yemen  ( Yaman ) in  the  south-west  of  the  Arabiaxi 
peninsula — was  a contemporary  of  Prophet  Muhammad.  He  became 
a reai  and  genuine  Muslitn  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  without 
having  seen  the  Prophet  and  adored  him  more  than  some  of  his 
distinguished  companions  ( Vtde  Amìn  Ahmad  Ràzi — Haft  Iqlim 

(B.  L)  vol.  I,  pp.  19*22. 

2  Sàgar  near  Gulbarga,  lies  on  a tributary  of  the  river  Kistna. 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Shoràpùr. 

3 Dr.  Z.  A.  Desai  informs  me  that  Arka  is  identifiable  with 
Arag — a place  about  18  kilometres  to  the  east  of  Miraj. 

4 The  Bt*rhan~i  Maasir  (p.  21)  has  Kambavi  which  must  be 
the  same  a$  Kembhavi,  lying  in  the  Gulbarga  district  of  Mysore, 
a few  miles  to  the  west  o£  Sàgar. 

5,  6 Mudhol  and  Jamkhandi  lie  in  the  Bijapur  district  o£ 
Mysore. 
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mind  to  dcnouncc  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  zaìim 
and  said : 

‘Whcn  I found  the  emperor  of  Dehll  and  his 
henchmen  immersed  in  treachery  and  tyranny,  I gave 
up  serving  the  jtyrants.’ 

The  Sulfan  received  Qàzl  Saif  warmly  at  Daulatabad 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  ability  to  distinguish  between 
a zàlim  and  an  ‘àdil,  saying: 

‘O  loyal  Saif,  such  is  the  custom  of  upright  men 
of  faith  ; they  strive  hard  in  the  cause  of  thcir  master 
and  ply  their  swords  in  whichever  direction  their 
master  would  dircct.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  distinguish  between  a tyrant  and  a man  of  justice 
they  dcsert  the  zàlim  and  go  over  to  support  an 
'àdil 

Now  the  Sultjan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Narain, 
calling  upon  him  to  surrendcr.  But  Narain  defied  him 
and  fortified  himself  in  the  fortrcss  of  Jamkhandl  which 
the  Sultàn  besieged.  Then  foilowed  a hand-to-hand  fight  in 
which  tlie  Sultàn  hiinself  participated  ; and  he  succeeded 
with  the  help  o£  his  generals — Mubàrak  Khàn,  Saif  Khan 
and  Malik  Àhmad — in  making  a breach  in  the  Jàmkhandt 
fortress  and  seized  it.  Naràin  fled  to  Mudhoi  wherein 
he  fortificd  himself  again.  But  Mudhol  too  fcli  after  a 
siege  of  four  months,  and  Naràin  was  compelied  to  sue  for 
peace,  offering  to  pay  two  years*  tribute.  The  peace  was 
granted  and  the  Sultàn  restored  hiin  his  lost  tcrritories. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  ‘War  on  Zàlim'  which  the 
Muslim  rebels  had  organized,  foremost  amongst  them 
being  £afar  Khàn  who  became  the  founder  and  first  king 
o£  the  Bahmanl  kingdom.  ‘They  tore  from  the  emperor’s 
hands  the  vast  area  stretching  from  the  Tapti  hinterland 
to  the  Kistna  and  Tungabhadra  vaileys.  That  the  local 
Hindu  chiefs  were  no  enemies  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq, 
shouted  no  abuses  at  him  and  did  not  beiieve  like  the 
orthodox  Muslims  that  he  was  a zàlim  Ìs  also  evident  from 
the  following  verses  of  ‘Isàml. 

1 F.  S.  L,  verses  11,  131 — 11,  133. 
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*He  (Suljàn  Muhamtncd)  uprootcd  thc  Muslims 
from  Hindustan  and  installcd  the  Hindus*  Hc  killed 
many  sayyids  with  cruelty.  God  as  well  as  man  became 
displeased  with  him.  He  has  turncd  out  another 
Yazid  in  thc  country  oE  Hindustati.  AU  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  reprehensible. 

‘Hinduism  has  become  dominant  all  over  except 
in  a few  places.  The  country  has  been  seized  com- 
plctcly  by  the  Hindus.  The  Musalmans  have  takcn 
shelter  in  enclosures.1 


p.  F.  S.  I.#  verses  1 1,433— 1 1 »449  aod  1 1 ,46 1 # 


PART  FOUR 

NEW  LIGHT 


CHAPTER  XI 

JAINS  AND  HINDUS  BEFRIENDED 

The  emperor,  who  was  at  war1  with  a section  of  the 
*ùlama2  and  mashàikh8  and  shed  their  blood  in  streams, 

i#2  That  he  shed  the  best  Muslim  blood  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  o£  Ibn  Battuta  who  says,  ‘His  (Sultàn  Muhammad’s)  gate 
was  hardly  free  from  the  corpse  of  a man  who  had  been  executed. 
And  I used  to  see  frequently  a number  o£  people  at  the  gate  of  the 
.palace  and  the  corpses  abandoned  there.  One  day  as  I arrived  there 
my  horse  was  startied  and  as  I looked  round  I saw  on  the  earth  somc 
white  thing.  “What  is  it”,  said  I.  One  of  my  comrades  replied, 
“lt  is  the  torso  of  a man  who  has  been  cut  into  threc  pieces,”  Thc 
Sultàn  used  to  punish  all  wrongs  whether  big  or  small  and  he  would 
spare  neither  the  ‘uiamà  nor  sayyids  ( ahlu'l-'ilm  w’as-salah  w’sb- 
sharaf ).  Every  day  hundreds  ot  these,  in  chains  with  their 
hands  fastened  to  the  neck  and  their  feet  tightened,  were  brought 
into  the  council-hall.  Those  who  were  to  be  killed  were  killed  and 
those  who  were  to  be  tortured  were  tortured  and  those  who  were  to 
be  beacen  were  beaten.  The  Sultàn  used  to  summon  all  the 
prisoners  to  the  councii-hall  evcry  day  except  Fridays,  when  they 
were  not  taken  out,  for  Friday  was  the  day  of  their  rest  when  they 
would  clean  themseives  and  take  rest/  (The  Rehla , G.O.S.  p.  85). 

3 Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddin  was  the  son  of  Shaiyiu’Ì-Jàm  of 
I£huràsàn,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  saints  (mashàikh)>  pious  and 
accomplished.  He  used  to  fast  for  a fortnight  at  a stretch.  Sultàn 
Qutbu'ddin  and  Suit:àn  Tughluq  had  held  him  in  great  esteem  and 
used  to  pay  him  visits  and  solicit  his  biessings.  When  Sulgàn 
Muhammad  ascended  the  throne  he  intended  to  employ  the  Shaikh 
tn  some  capacity  as  was  his  habit  to  empioy  jurists,  sufis  and 
*ulamà,  Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddin  refused  to  accept  service.  Once  the 
Suljjàn  discussed  thc  matter  with  him  in  public  audience,  but  he 
still  refused.  The  Sultàn  became  indignant  and  ordered  the 
vcncrable  jurist,  Shailjh  Ziyàu’ddin  o£  Simnàn,  to  pull  the  hair  o£ 
his  beard,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do.  The  Suljjàn  then  ordered 
that  the  beards  of  both  of  them  shouid  be  pulled  out.  The  ordcr 
was  carried  out.  Ziyàu’ddin  was  then  banished  to  Telingàna  and 
instailed  after  some  time  as  the  qàzi  of  Wàrangal  where  he  died. 
Shihàbu’ddin  was  exiled  to  Dauiatàbàd  and  later  appointed  head  of 
the  diwarm'l-mHstakhraj — the  department  for  the  realization  of  the 
revenue  officials*  arrcars, 

*When  tbe  Suifcàn  took  up  lodgings  on  the  bank  o£  the  Ganges 
where  he  built  a palace  called  Sargadwri  and  when  hc  called  ont 
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was  kind  and  favourable  to  the  law^abiding  Jains  and 
Hindus  and  protected  them  against  all  dangers  and  cnemies, 

the  army  to  build  tbere  houses  of  their  own,  SbaiJ^h  Shihàbu’ddin 
solicited  his  permission  to  stay  at  the  capital  city.  Jhe  Sul.tan 
permitted  him  to  stay  assigning  him  an  uncultivated  piece  of  land 
at  a distance  of  six  miles  from  Dehli.  Shihàbu’ddin  dug  there  a 
deep  cavern  in  whose  cavity  he  fcuilt  chambers,  granaries,  an  oven 
and  a bath.  He  brought  water  into  it  from  the  river  Yamuna  and 
cultivated  that  land.  And  he  amassed  great  wealth  by  means 
of  its  produce.  He  lived  there  two  and  a half  years — the  period 
of  the  Sultjin’s  absence.  When  the  Sultàn  returned  to  his  capitaL 
the  Shailsh  proceeded  to  a distance  of  seven  miles  to  meet  him.  The 
Sultàn  honoured  him  and  embraced  him  on  seeing  him  ; and  then 
Shihàbu’ddin  returned  to  his  cavern.  After  a few  days  thc  Sultàn 
sent  for  him,  but  he  refused  to  come.  Jhe  Sultàn  sent  to  him 
Mu^hlisu’l-Mulk  of  Nandurbàr  who  was  one  of  the  leading  rnahks. 
He  spoke  to  him  very  kindly  and  even  warned  him  of  tbe  Sultàn’s 
wrath.  The  Shaikh  said,  “I  will  never  serve  a Zàlim.”  The  Sultàn 
ordered  the  Shaikji  to  be  brought  ; and  when  he  was  brought  the 
Sultàn  said  to  him,  “You  say  I am  a zàlim  .”  “Yes”  retorted  the 
Shail^h,  “you  are  a zalim  and  such  and  such  are  the  instances  of 
your  znlm ”,  Then  he  gave  several  examples  amongst  which  was  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Dehli  and  the  expulsion  of  its  inhabitants. 
Thereupon  the  Sultàn  caught  hold  cf  his  sword  and  handing  it 
over  to  the  Sadr-i  Jahàn  said,  “Prove  now  and  here  that  I am  a 
zàlim  and  cut  my  head  off  with  this  sword/*  *\Whosoever”  saicl 
Shihàbu’ddin,  “wishes  to  give  evidence  to  confirm  your  znlm 
(tyranny)  will  himself  be  killed.  But  you  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
know  your  tyrannies  well*’. 

*The  Sulj:àn  ordered  the  Shaij^h  to  be  made  over  to  Malik 
Nukbia,  chief  of  the  dawadars  who  tied  him  with  four  chains  and 
fastened  his  hands.  In  this  state  he  remained  fasting  for  a fortnight 
at  a stretch  ; neither  did  he  eat,  nor  drink.  Every  day,  meanwhile, 
he  was  taken  to  the  council-hall  where  the  jurists  and  sufis,  who 
used  to  assemble,  advised  him  to  recant.  “I  will  not  recant  was 
his  reply.”  *‘I  wish”  , he  added,  “to  join  the  rank  of  martyrs”" 
On  the  I4th  day  the  Suli;àn  sent  food  for  him  but  he  refused  to 
take  it,  saying : “I  am  no  longer  destined  to  partake  of  food  in 
this  world  ; take  back  the  food  to  the  Sultàn”.  When  the  Sult;àn 
was  informed  of  this,  he  ordered  the  Shail^h  to  be  forcibly  fed  with 
five  istars  of  human  refuse.  They  stretched  the  ShailsJi  on  his 
back,  opened  his  mouth  with  pincers  and  dropped  into  it  the 
human  refuse,  dissolved  in  water.  On  the  following  day  the  Shaikh 
was  taken  to  thc  house  of  Qàzi  Sadr-i  Jahàn  where  the  *ulamà 
and  mashàikb  and  prominent  foreigners  (à'izza)  had  assembled, 
Thcy  admonished  him  and  desired  him  to  recant,  but  he  stili 
reftìsed.  At  last  his  head  was  cut  off’.  ( Idem , pp.  86-88). 
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Whcn  somc  Hindus  were  accused  of  treason  by  a qazì  and 
wcrc  likcly  to  bc  killed  the  cmpcror  camc  to  their  rcscue  and 
savcd  thcir  lives  by  killing  the  qazt . Ibn  Baj&uga  narratcs 
the  story  thus : 

‘The  pious  Shaikh  Shamsu’ddin,  son  of  Taju’U 
‘Àrilln,  was  an  inhabitant  ot  thc  city  of  Koil  and  hc 

Another  account  o£  the  execution  o£  the  ‘ulamà  given  in  the 
Rehla  is  this  : 'During  the  years  of  famine  the  Sultàn  had  ordered 
the  sinking  of  wells  outside  the  capital  city  and  the  cuitivation  of 
crops  there.  For  this  purpose  he  had  provided  the  people  witb 
seeds  as  well  as  with  the  requisite  sum  of  money.  And  he  had 
made  them  undertake  this  cuitivation  with  the  object  of  enriching 
the  granary.  When  the  jurist  ‘Afifu’ddin  heard  of  this  he  said, 
“Such  a cultivation  as  this  cannot  serve  the  purpose.”  This  was- 
reported  to  the  Sultàn  who  put  ‘Afifu’ddin  into  prison,  saying: 
“Why  do  you  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  ? ’’  Then 
after  some  time  he  released  him.  As  he  was  going  home  he  met 
two  of  his  fellow-jurists,  (‘ulamà)  on  the  way.  They  said  to  him, 
4‘Thank  God  for  your  release  !”  The  jurist  said,  ‘Praise  be  to  God 
who  released  us  from  the  tyrants  (%àlimin).  Then  they  parted  ^ 
but  hardly  had  they  reached  their  respective  houses,  when  the 
Sultàn  came  to  know  of  this.  He  summoned  all  three  of  them  and 
referring  to  ‘Afifu’ddin  said,  “Take  away  this  fellow  and  cut  ofiE 
his  neck  diagonally,  that  is,  cut  his  head  with  the  arm  and  part  o£ 
his  chest  and  behead  the  other  two.”  “As  for  hinT’,  said  the  other 
two,  addressing  the  Sultàn  ‘he  deserved  the  punishment  for  what 
he  said  ; but  why  are  we  being  put  to  death  ?”  “You”,  said  he 
4*heard  his  rcmarks  and  did  not  disapprove  ; you  appear  to  have 
concurred  with  him.M  At  last  all  of  them  were  executed. 

‘Then  he  killed  two  of  the  ‘ulatnà  of  Sind,  in  his  service.  He 
ordered  these  ‘ulamà  to  go  along  with  an  amir,  appointcd  as  an 
4àmil  in  a certain  province.  He  said  to  them,  “I  entrust  to  your 
care  the  affairs  of  the  province  and  subjects  ; and  this  amir  will 
remain  with  you.  He  will  act  according  to  your  instructions.** 
They  replied,  “We  would  be  but  as  witnesses  and  would  show  him 
the  right  way,  which  he  might  follow.M  Thereupon  the  Sultàn 
said,  “Indeed,  you  intend  to  consume  and  dissipate  my  wealth  and 
attribute  to  this  Turk  who  does  not  possess  sufificient  knowledge.,, 
They  said,  “God  forbid  ! Your  Majesty,  we  did  not  intend  this.’* 
The  5ul&àn  said,  “You  intended  nothing  but  this.”  Then  he 
ordered,  “Take  them  to  the  Shaikhzàdah  of  Nihàwand”,  who  was~ 
charged  with  infìicting  punishment.  At  iast  they  were  killed. 

‘Then  he  killed  Sbaikh  HùJ — grandson  of  the  pious  and  holy 
Shaikb  Ruknu’ddin  of  Multàn  whom  he  hcld  in  grcat  esteem^ 
(Uemt  pp.  88-91). 
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had  dcvotcd  himsclf  exclùsivcly  to  worship.  Hc  was  a 
man  of  grcat  parts.  As  thc  Sultan  visitcd  Koil  he  scnt 
for  him  but  thc  Shaikh  did  not  comc.  Thc  Sulfcan  wcnt 
to  scc  him  but  as  hc  came  near  his  housc  hc  changcd  his 
mind  and  dtd  not  scc  thc  Shaikh* 

‘Latcr  on,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  atnirs  in 
a certain  province  revoked  against  thc  Suljàn  and  thc 
pcoplc  sworc  allegiance  to  him.  It  was  reported  to 
thc  Suljàn  that  the  rebellious  amlr  was  mentioncd  bcfore 
Shaikh  Shamsu’ddln  who  praised  him  and  said  that  hc 
was  tìt  for  kingship.  The  Sult;àn  sent  an  amlr  who 
chained  thc  Shaikh  and  his  sons  as  well  as  thc  qàzi  and 
the  muhtasib  of  KoÌl.  The  qàzi  and  the  muhtasib  werc 
ceported  to  have  becn  prescnt  in  the  assembly  in  which 
thc  ShaiWi  had  eulogized  the  rebellious  amlr.  Thc 
Suljàn  threw  them  all  into  prison  after  having  blindcd 
the  qàzì  and  the  muhtasib.  Shaikh  Shamsu’ddln  died 
ìn  prison.  The  qàzì  and  the  muhtasib  used  to  be  takcn 
out  in  the  charge  of  onc  of  the  jailors  to  beg  alnis  of 
the  passers-by  and  were  then  taken  back  to  the  prison. 
*It  had  been  reported  to  the  Sultàn  that  the  Shaikh  $ 
sons  used  to  mix  with  the  Indian  intìdels  and  rebeliious 
Hiddus  and  associated  with  them.  Whcn  their  father 
died  thc  sons  were  taken  out  of  the  prison.  The  Suljàn 
told  them  not  to  continue  thcir  former  practices.  Thcy 
said,  44What  havc  we  done?”  The  Sulfcàn  becamc 
indignant  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  killed,  and  thcy 
wcrc  killed.  Thcn  the  Sulfcàn  sent  for  the  aforesaid 
qàzì  ana  said  to  him:  Teli  mc  who  eisc  concurred  with 
thc  vicws  of,  and  acted  in  the  same  way  as,  thosc  who 
havc  been  killed.1  The  qàzi  diccated  the  namcs  of 
many  of  che  infidels*  »>f  thc  country.  Whcn  his  dictated 
list  was  presented  to  the  Suljàn  hc  declared : This  man 


x The  Rehla  (G.  0.  S.)  pp.  91-92. 

2 le.  the  Hindus.  Def.  et  Sang/s  Arabic  text  (III,  p.  309) 
tias  4 kib'ar f (great)  for  ‘kuffàr’  (infidels  or  Hindus).  See  my  paper 
Ibn  Battu£4  and  his  Rehla  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  History 
Congress  (1938),  p.  279.  See  p.  xii  of  th t Rehla  of  Ibn  Ba&u%a 
(G.  O.  S.).  Sec  also  Appendix  H,  p.  à6o  of  the  samc. 
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desircs  the  destruction  of  the  country.  Cut  off  his 
head.  So  hi$  hcad  was  cut  off.’1 

The  emperor  also  punished  the  shaikìh  and  the  muhtastb 
who  wcre  suspectcd  of  a conspiracy  wich  thc  qàzt  ; and 
the  shaikh's  sons  too  suffered  ; for,  by  their  conduct, 
they  had  implicated  thc  Hindus.2  *The  Sulsàn*  says 
‘Isàml  ‘destroys  the  Muslims  in  the  attempt  to  patronizc 
the  Hindus.5  Evidently  ‘Isàml  made  no  distinction 
between  the  Hindus  and  Jains  ; and  the  empcror  patronized 
the  Hindus  and  Jains  alike.  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  describes 
them  all  indiscriminately  as  multànìàn 4 — a term  then  used 
for  money-lenders.  According  to  a Jain  account  thc  Jains 
were  the  bankcrs  of  medicval  India.5  Thc  Jain  monks  were 
invited  to  the  royal  court  and  the  Jain  laity  occupicd  in- 
flucntial  positions  in  state  service.  Nain  was  an  officer 
under  Sul&àn  Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl.  His  son  Dusaju  held 
an  influential  position  in  the  ‘Alàl8  governmenc  and  conti- 
nucd  to  enjoy  the  same  under  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq 
and  Suljjàn  Muhammad  successively.  Feru7  was  a jeweilcr 
and  a leading  merchant  during  the  reign  of  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl  ; Samar  Singh  Jain8  was  a close  friend  of  Alp 
Khàn,  the  KHaljl  governor  of  Gujaràt.  He  repaired  with  the 
permission  of  the  Khaljl  government  the  famous  Satrunjaya 
tcmple  of  Palitana  ‘with  great  pomp  and  ceremony’  in 
1315  A.D.  Then  he  was  invited  to  Dehll  by  Qujbu’ddln 
Mubàrak  Shàh  who  made  him  his  commissioner 
( Vyavahàra ),  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  rcgarded 
him  as  his  own  son  and  sent  him  to  Tehngàna  wherc  he 
built  many  temples.  Sulfàn  Mmhammad  looked  upon 

x,  2 Ibid9 

3 F.  S.  I.  verses  1 447. 

4 T.  F.  S.  B.#  p.  385. 

5 Pr.  Or.  Conf.  Baroda,  1933,  pp.  629-633. 

6 'Alai  is  an  adjective  and  abbreviation  of  ‘Alàu’ddin. 

7 Feru,  (the  Rehla  of  ibn  Battùta , G.  O,  S.,  p.  287)  wrote 
y attuhusara-payaranam  in  V.  S.  1372  (A.  D.  1313). 

8 Also  called  Samara  Simha  and  Samara  Shah.  Hc  was  a 
Jain  chief  of  Anhalwara. 
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him  a s Jbis  brothcr  and  madc  him  govcrnor  of  Tclingana.1 
Thc  unique  position  that  Samar  Singh  Jain  thus  cnjoycd  is 
attcstcd  by  Nayachandra,  a contcmporary  Jain  poct,  who 
says : 

‘Frec  from  greed  Muhammad  (bin  Tughluq)  used 
to  givc  lakhs  of  dinars,  scattcring  thcm  likc  grass 
every  year  uniformly  to  acquirc  merit  by  helping  the 
poor  and  thc  afHictcd.  Hc  (Samar  Simha)  is  the  only 
grcat  man — and  nonc  else — who  obtained  apprcciation 
of  king  Muhammad  Shah.'2 * 

Futhcrmorc,  Raja  Sekhara8,  Bhima4,  Mantri  Bhanaka5, 
Mahendra  Suri,6  Bhattaraka  Simha  Kirti7,  Somaprabha 
Suri8,  Somatilaka  Suri9,  Scna  Sùri10  and  Jinaprabha  Suri 
enjoycd  royal  favours.  Raja  Sekhara  and  Jinaprabha  Suri 
wcrc  scholars  ; and,  by  virtuc  of  their  scholarly  works, 
enjoyed  closc  acccss  to  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 
Bhìma  was  a wealthy  mcrchant  who  gave  large  sums  of 
moncy  in  charity  at  the  outbreak  of  famine  in  Gujarat 
during  the  reign  of  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  in  V.  S. 
1376-77  (A.D.  1321).  Then  he  erccted  thc  image  of 
Bhimasimhaprasad  ìn  a temple  on  Mt.  Abu.  Subsequently 
thrce  more  images,  idcntified  with  Gosala,  Gunadevi  and 
Ambikadcvi,  were  added  and  the  opening  ceremony  of 
thc  tcmplc  was  pcrformed.11  In  this  connection  some 
intcrcsting  datails  arc  coliectcd  by  a modern  Gujarati 
scholar  in  his  book  cntitled  Jinaprabha  SHri  Ane  Sultana 
Mabammada.  Hc  says:, 

%It  is  but  natural  to  wonder  how  that  cmpcror  of 
Dchll  (Suljàn  Muhammad)  bccamc  wcll-disposcd  to- 
wards  the  Jain  sangba  and  what  hc  did  for  it.  Wc 
wonder  how  hc  was  introduced  to  that  Jain  saint, 

1 Sheth,  C,  B. — Jainism  in  Gujarat , p.  179. 

2 (i)  Pr.  Or.  Con.  Baroda,  1933. 

(ii)  Pr.  I.  H.  C.  .1941,  p.  301. 

3,4,5  Sheth,  C.B. — Jainism  in  Gujarat , p.  181. 

6,7,8,9,10  Vide  Pr.  I.  H.  C.  (1941),  pp.  301-302  and  Inscrip- 

tion,  No.  46.  Epigrapbia  Carnatica , vol.  88,  pp.  377-378, 

x s Op.  cit . 
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Jinaprabha  Suri  who  cxcrcised  wholesomc  influencc  on 
him  to  such  an  excenc  thac  lie  made  the  Jain  dharma 
and  society  quite  safe.  Also  the  Jain  tlrthas  were 
protected  against  every  kind  o£  aggression;  and  Jina- 
prabha  Suri  unfurled  the  banner  of  Jainism  by  recover- 
ing  from  the  Muslims  the  idol  of  the  Jain  aposde 
Mahavira.  He  was  profoundly  respected  by  the 
emperor.  Unfortunately  we  know  Iittle  about  him 
and  havc  not  been  able  to  appreciate  his  works.  How- 
ever,  this  book  is  intended  to  present  before  the  public 
some  historical  evidence  in  this  connection.  It  is  also 
intended  to  present  about  Sultan  Muhammad  some 
facts  which  are  not  found  in  the  (Muslim)  chroniclcs 
and  are  hiddeti  in  the  conteinporary  Sanskrit-Prakrit 
sources/1 

These  facts  are  traceable  in  the  works  of  Jinaprabha 
Suri  and  his  disciple  Sangh  Tilak  Suri  in  the  light  c*f  the 
iollowing  cxtracts: 

(i)  ‘This  book  was  finished  in  Yoginipattana  in  the 
Vikrama  era  1385  (1332  A.D.)  in  the  lacter  part  of 
the  month  of  Bhàdra  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of 
the  moon  when  Hammlr  Mahammada  (Muhammad) 
was  ruling  powerfully  over  the  whole  earth.  May 
this  book — Kalpa-pradìpa  by  name — sanctified  by  the 
utterances  of  the  Tlrthas  (Tlrthankaras)  and  of  the 
devotees  of  the  Tlrchas  [or  sanctified  by  the  record  of 
the  sacred  places  (Tlrthas)  and  of  the  devotees  of  the 
Tlrthas] — flourish  and  enjoy  popularity  for  ever!,S2 

(ii)  ‘One  evening  in  V.  S.  1385  (1328-9  A.D.)  of 
the  first  half  of  the  month  o£  Pausa,  Jinaprabha  Sùri 


1 

2 


J.  P.  S.  B.  pp.  1-2 

’efWki’  crì«hT8TRt  qfrfàer:  i 

^qq^fq^TJTTs^  fqsr^r  fàut  n 


(J.P.S.B.  p.  23) 
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mct  Maharajadhiràja  Mahammada  (Suljàn  Muhammad) 
who  offcrcd  liirn  a seat  near  his  own  and  cnquired 
aftcr  his  health.  Jinaprabha  Suri  gave  him  blessings. 
Thcy  cntcrcd  into  a conversation  which  continued  till 
midnight.  For  thc  rest  o£  the  night  Jinaprabha  Suri 
livcd  in  the  royai  palace.  On  the  morrow  the  Sulfcàn 
prescnted  him  good  many  gifts  out  of  which  Jinaprabha 
Sùri  accepted  a few  only.  Then  he  asked  for  a firman 
for  the  protcction  of  the  Jain  tlrthas  which  the  Suljràn 
gave  immcdiately/1 

(iii)  «In  V.  S.  1385  (1328  A.D.)  an  accursed  fellow2 3 
of  the  Viya8  dynasty  ìnvaded  Asinagar4  and  arrested  a 
number  of  Jains,  laymen  as  well  as  bhiksus.  An 
image  of  Pàrsvanatha  was  broken  while  an  imagc  of 
Mahàvira,  which  had  remained  intact,  was  taken  to  Dhilli- 
purl  and  transferred  to  Tughluqabad  and  deposiced  in 
the  treasury  there.  For  fifteen  months  it  was  kept  there 
under  the  custody  of  the  Turks.  In  course  of  time 
Sulfàn  Muhammad  ( Sri  Mahammada  Surttana)  caine 
to  Yoginlpura  from  Deogiri.  Later  Jinaprabha  Sùri 
too  came  to  Dhilli-Sahapur.  It  so  happened  that 
the  learned  men  of  the  royal  court  asked  the  emperor 
(Mahdraina)  to  name  the  most  distinguished  pandit 
of  the  age.  Thereupon  Pandit  Dharàdhara  began 
to  sing  praises  in  honour  of  Jinaprabha  Suri  and 
the  emperor  was  pleased  to  call  him  to  his 
court.  Jinaprabha  Sùri  came  and  met  the  emperor 
( Mahdrdjd’dhirdja ) in  the  evening  of  2nd  Pausa,  the 
bright  fortnight  1385  V.S.  (November  1328).  The 
emperor  offercd  him  a seat  close  by  his  side  and  enquired 
after  his  health.  Jinaprabha  Sùri  blessed  the  learned 
men  at  the  royal  court.  Thcn  began  some  discussion, 
which  continued  till  midnight.  Jinaprabha  Sùri  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  at  the  palace  and  met  the  cmperor 
again  at  sunrise.  The  emperor  ( Mahd  naro-deo ) con- 
ferred  on  hiin  one  thousand  cows  and  much  wealth 

1 J.  P.  S.  B..  P.  32, 

2 Perhaps  a shiqdàr  (Pr.  I.  H.  C.  1941,  p.  299). 

3 A name  which  has  been  corrupted  and  cannot  be  identified.. 

4 Perhaps  a corrupt  form  of  Asirgarh, 
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including  garmcnts,  blankcts,  pcrfumcs,  sandal-paste 
and  camphor.  But  Jinaprabha  Suri  deciined  all  thcsc 
on  the  plea  that  such  royal  gifts  wcre  not  fit  for  a sàdbu . 
Later  he  took  a few  garmcncs  and  biankets,  and  entcred 
into  discussion  with  the  learned  mcn  at  the  royal  court.1 2 

‘Thc  discussion  ovcr,  the  emperor  sent  for  a couple 
of  best  elcphants,  one  of  which  was  mounted  by  Jina- 
prabha  Suri  and  the  other  one  by  Jinadeva  Àcàrya. 
In  this  state  they  proceedcd  to  the  posasàla 
attended  by  drummers,  conch-blowers  and  playcrs  on 
musical  instruments — mrdanga , kansala , dbola , 

màrdala — and  ainidst  a throng  of  the  reciters  and  the 
sangha . As  soon  as  the  processionists  entered  the 
■posahsàlà  a Jain  ceremony  was  performed  and  many 
gitcs  were  distribuced.3 

‘Afterwards  the  emperor  ( Patasahina ) issued  a 
firman  guaranteeing  proteccion  co  the  Svctambara  Jains 
at  che  time  of  rebellions  throughout  the  empire. 
Then  he  released  many  captives. 

‘Later,  the  guru  went  to  the  royal  palace  on 
Monday  while  ic  was  raining.  The  emperor  (Surattana) 
met  him.  Then  Malik  Kàfur4  ( Malikka-Kaphur ) 
broughc  a piece  of  silk  which  he  gave  as  a royal  gift  to 
Jinaprabha  Sùri  who,  after  blessing  the  emperor,  recitcd 
some  verses  in  his  praise.  The  einperor  was  highly 
plcased  and  the  guru  seized  the  favourable  opportunity, 
thus  created,  to  ask  back  the  image  of  Mahàvlra.  The 
emperor  favoured  him  with  the  desired  image.  It  was 
brought  ouc  of  the  treasure  house  of  Tughluqàbàd 
and  handed  over  to  him  in  the  open  court.  Subsequcntly 


1 J.P.S. : — Vividha-tìrtha-kalpa , Pt.  I (Santiniketan)  pp.  45-46« 

2 Posa-£alà  literally  means  maintenance  house  or  lodge. 

3 J.  P.  S.  B..  (Lohawat,  y.  S.  198 6),  p.  33. 

4 Malik  Kàfùr,  muhrdàr  (keeper  o£  the  seal)  had  been  killed 
under  the  order  o£  Sultàn  ghiyàsirddin  Tughluq.  The  man  here 
mentioned  may  be  idpntìBed  with  Malik  Kàfur  Lang , mentioned 
by  Barani  (T.F.S.B.,  p.  455). 
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thc  imagc  was  installcd  in  Malik  Taj-din  Scrai1  with 
grcat  cclat* 

‘Jinaprabha  Suri  having  then  pteparcd  to  leave  for 
Maharashtra,  his  disciple  Jinadeva  Suri  was  put  in 
charge  of  thc  Jain  centre  of  activitics  at  Dhilli-mandala, 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  the  emperor  was  pleased 
to  givc  Jinaprabha  Suri  a set  of  gifts  which  included 
bulls,  horses,  tents  and  palanquins.  On  their  arrivai 
at  Dauiatavada  ( Deogiri-naoar ) Jinaprabha  Sùri  and 
his  party  were  accorded  a welcome  and  fèted  on  behalf 
of  the  cmperor.  Then  they  went  to  Paithan2  whcre 
thcy  visited  the  image  of  Muni  Suvrata,  a Jain 
tìrthankara .s 

(iv)  ‘Witli  his  superhuman  knowledge  Srl  Jina~ 
prabha  Sùri  pleased  Mahammada  Shahi  who  was  a 
great  Muslim  emperor  of  Dilll.4 

(v)  *Whcn  the  emperor  ( Ràjàdhiràjà ) visited  the 
Satrunjaya®  tirtha  he  was  the  first  to  be  delightd  on 


1 The  iniage  was  taken  from  Tughluqàbàd  to  Jahànpanàh  ancl 
installed  there  at  the  Tàj-din  serai  where  was  also  built  a Jain 
monastery  (called  sultàn-serai  after  the  Suìtàn)  as  weil  as  a Jain 
temple. 

Vide  ]havery,  M.  B.  D. — Comparative  and  Critical  Study  of 
, Mantrasastra , pp.  229-230, 

2 Paithan — one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Deccan — stands  in 
the  Aurangabad  district  on  the  Godàvari.  It  contains  some  ancient 
temples. 

3 J.P.S.B.  pp.  34-35.  C/.  Pr.  1.  H.  C.  1941,  p.  299 


^r  frrrk  1 

ITT^m  ’TffRTT  f*T%fT  q^RTT  STPT3  TET  ^kfT- 

ìR*r?t  'ST^Tcm.  f^mgsfàsng^:  *nrr  11 

(J.  P.  S.  B.  p.  39) 

tfatrumjaya  ( ) — the  most  sacred  of  the  five  hills  of 


the  Jains  ac  the  eastern  base  of  which  the  town  of  Palitana  is 
situated,  70  miles  north-west  of  Surat. 

[Law,  B.C. — Mountains  of  Indìa,  p.  19.] 
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hearing  the  contcnts  ot  this  Satranjaya-lirthakalpa.  So 
this  Kalpa  is  entitled  as  Ràjà-prasàdx . May  this 
(work)  enjoy  perpetuity!2 

‘This  work  is  solemnly  dedicated  (to  the  emperor) 
on  Friday  in  Samvat  1385  in  the  bright  fortnight, 
yth  day  o£  the  moon\3 

(vi)  ‘Sinhakirti,  the  great  son  o£  Vidyananda  Swami 
— a inan  of  excellent  character  and  lineage — was  born 
in  the  region  surrounded  by  the  Mandara  hills/  He 
was  blessed  with  offerings  by  Mahammada  (Sultàn 
Muhammad)  in  the  city  o£  Dilll  ( Dillipari ). 

(vii)  ‘The  emperor,  guided  by  Jinaprabha  Suri, 
visited  the  Satrunjaya  temples  at  Palatina  as  well  as  the 
idohhouses  o£  Girnàr.  In  the  Satrunjaya  temples  he 
pertormed  soine  acts  of  devotion  appropriate  to  a lcader 
o£  Jain  sangha’ .5 

Son  o£  Ratan  Lal,  a Jain  devotee  ( shravak ),  and  his 
wifc  Khetala  Devi  of  Vadodra  village^  Jinaprabha  Suri  bore 
the  name  o£  Subhata-Pala  Suri  in  his  childhood.  It  is 
surmised  that  he  was  born  in  V.  S.  1317  (A.D.  1261)  and 
died  in  V.S.  1387(^.0.  1331).  But  the  probability  is 

1 Literally  ‘Sultàn’s  favour’. 

2,3  Jìnaprabha  Sùri  — Vividba-tirtha-kalpa  (Santiniketan,  1934)* 
pt.  I,  p.  5. 

% ^cTTp^  II 

^fìFOTTS^  5TTTm^1%^^r(  ì \ * I 

^rpn^rf  wm*  ^F3f%#s%  11 

4 Mandara  hills  are  Ldentified  by  Cunningham  (A:.G.I„ 
p.  582)  as  well  as  by  B.  C.  Law  ( Mountains  of  India , Calcutta, 
1944,  p.  16)  with  Mandara  hill  situated  30  miles  to  the  south  of 
Bhagalpur.  I£  the  poet  were  born  near  Dehli,  th«n  these  must  bc 
the  Arravali  hills  o£  Dehlì. 

At  any  rate  the  Jain  poet  Sinhakirti  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Sultjàn  Muhammad  and  was  honouced  by  him. 

C/.  Pr.  I.  H.  C.  1941,  p.  297. 

3 Jhavery,  M.B. — Comparative  and  Critìcal  Stndy  of  Mantra- 
sàstra , p.  28. 
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that  hc  was  born  in  V,S.  1326/1270  and  dicd  in  V.S. 
139° / 1334  A.D.  While  still  a child  he  was  caken  by  his 
parents  to  Deogir  wherc  his  gurù  Jinasimha  Sùri  named 
him  Jinaprabha  Sùri  and  his  tucelary  deity,  Padmavati 
Devi,  foretold  a bright  future  that  awaited  him  at  Dehll. 
Accordingly  he  wcnt  to  Dehll,  in  1326  A.D,  for  the  first 
time;  and  then  in  1329.  The  emperor  was  pleased  to 
discuss  with  him  some  problems  of  religion  and  heard  him 
sing  thc  Vijaya  Yantra  which,  it  was  bclieved,  protected 
miraculously  the  person  wearing  it  against  all  mishaps  and 
attacks.  Presumably  the  emperor  could  understand  Sanskrit 
as  well  as  Prakrit  in  which  languages  Jinaprabha  Sùri  spoke. 
Jinaprabha  Sùri  might  have  spoken  Persian  as  well;  for, 
it  is  said  that  he  recited  Persian  verses  at  the  royal  court, 
and  thereby  awakened  the  jealousy  of  some  courtiers 
— Muslims1  as  well  as  non-Muslims.2 


1 Among  the  Muslini  courtìers,  according  to  the  Jain  account, 
there  was  a learned  qalandar  who  had  come  from  Khuràsàn  and 
offered  to  show  some  miracles.  He  threw  up  a cap  ( kulàb ) 
which  remained  hanging  in  the  air  without  any  support.  Jhen 
he  said  addressing  the  emperor : 

‘Your  Majesty  ! Is  there  anyone  in  your  court  who  can  bring 
down  this  cap  ? ’ 

The  emperor  looked  towards  his  courtiers,  expecting  that  at 
least  one  from  among  them  might  respond.  Seeing  this  Jinaprabha 
Sùri  said : 

‘Your  Majesty  I Just  see  what  I wili  do.’ 

Saying  this,  he  brought  it  down  with  his  rajobara . Then  the 
qalandar  played  another  trick.  He  removed  skilfully  the  earthen 
water-pots  which  a woman  was  carrying  on  her  head  and  kept  them 
hanging  in  the  air.  Jinaprabha  Suri  challerged  him  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  said  earthen  pots  hanging  without  the  support  of  the 
pots.  The  qalandar  was  unable  to  do  so.  Seeing  this,  Jinaprabha 
Sùri  steppea  forward.  He  broke  the  earthen  pots  which  were  still 
hanging  in  the  air  and  suspended  the  water  in  the  cavities  of  the 
sky.  Thereupon  the  emperor  asked  him  to  split  up  the  water 
into  drops  which  should  remain  suspended  in  the  sky.  Jinaprabha 
Sùri  did  so  ; and  the  qalandar  was  ashamed.  (JPSB,  pp,  145-146). 

2 Among  the  non-Muslim  courtiers  was  one  Raghavacaitanya* 
He  was  proficicnt  in  mantras . He  resolved  to  drive  away  Jinaprabha 
Sùri  from  the  royal  court.  But  he  was  worsted  in  a contest  with 
Jinaprabha  Sùri  and  had  to  leave  the  court,  crest-fallcn. 

(i)  JPSB,  pp.  18,  141,  (ii)  Jhavery,  M.B.— CCSM,  pp.  229  f£. 
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An  imposing  amount  of  Jain  literature  was  also  pro- 
duccd;  and  Jain  books  came  to  be  written  on  paper, 
instead  of  palm  lcaves.1  Merutungacarya,3  a Jain  chroni- 
cler,  completed  in  V.  S.  1361  (A.  D.  1304-05)  the 
Prabandha-cintamani— a Sanskrit  work  deaiing  with  the 
history  of  Gujarat.  Feru,-  son  of  Candra  Thakura, 
composcd  the  Vastusàra 4 in  V.S.  1372  (A.D.  1315-16)* 
Jinaprabha  Suri  completed  the  Vividba-tirtha-kalpa 5 in 
V.S.  1389  (A.D.  1333)*  Then  Soinacilaka  wrote  thrce 
philosophicai  books— N avyaksetra-sama$a,  V icàra-sntra 
and  Saptatisatasthànaka—and  Sudhakaiasa,  a mascer-musi- 
cian,  brought  ouc  two  volumes  on  music  entitlcd  Sangttor 
panisad . 

Even  after  the  deach  of  Sulfcan  Muhammad  the  Jains 
enjoyed  royal  favours.  In  spite  of  his  narrow  religious 
outlook  and  reactionary  government,  Sulpàn  Firoz  Shàh 
honoured,  at  leasc,  three  emincnc  Jains,  i.e .,  Gunabhadra 
Suri,  Munibhadra  Sùri,  and  Mahendra  Sùri,  the  iast-namcd 
being  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  repute.6 

Writing  in  the  seventh  year  of  Flroz  Shàh’s  reign 
Baranl  says  in  his  Fatàwa-i  Jahàndàrì : 7 

‘They  (Hindus)  are  held  in  the  greatest  respect  and 
esteem  and  are  honoured  highly,  They  enjoy  the 
insignia— •drums,  standards,  tight  cunìcs,  bejewelled  and 
brocaded  and  well-equipped  horses.  The  sultans  confer 
on  them  responsible  offices  including  governorship  of 
provinces.  They  also  allow  them  (infidcls  and  pagans) 
to  raise  their  palace-like  lofcy  houses,  to  wear  robes  of 
brocade,  to  ride  steeds,  equipped  with  gold  and  silvcr 
saddles,  and  to  be  furnished  wich  complete  paraphcrnalia 
ofgreatness.  Thus  che  Hindus  (infidels  and  pagans)  enjoy 
all  luxuries,  employing  Musalmans  as  their  servants  and 
keeping  them  in  attendance  before  their  horses.  They 
also  carry  on  an  unrestrained  and  open  propaganda  of 
their  books  and  disseminate  their  teachings,  prefcrring 
Hindù  (pagan)  philosophy  to  Islamic  literacure/ 

1,2  Shcth,  C.  B. — Jainism  in  Gujarat , pp.  182  ff. 

Op,  Cit . 

7 I.  O.  Manuscript  of  the  FatàwàJ  Jahàndàrì  translated  in 
part  in  the  Rehia  cf  Ihn  Battuta  (G.  O.  S.),  p,  261. 
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Almost  all  the  available  Sanskric  inscriptions  of 
this  reign  give  similar  information.  The  first , commonly 
known  as  the  Naraina  inscription,  shows  that  the  Hindu 
gods  were  invoked  publicJy  in  and  around  the  capital  city 
of  Dehlì.  Then  it  introduces  Srldhara,  a prominent  and 
rich  Hindù  merchanc  o£  Naraina— a part  o£  Dehll — who 
had  inherited  great  wealth  and  land  from  his  ancestor 
Govinda  Deva.  This  was  a typical  unit  of  Hindù  aristocracy, 
as  outlined  by  Baranl  in  his  Fatàwa-i  Jahàndàrì.  While  in 
the  end  the  Sanskrit  text1  announces  the  construction  of 
the  commemoration  well,  invoking  blessings  on  Srldhara’s 
ancestors,  it  also  testifies  to  the  sanctity  of  their  social  life 
and  the  integrity  o£  their  genealogy  through  six  generations, 
as  shown  below : 

Govinda  Deva 


I 

Ratna  + Gaganasrl 

I 


i i i i 

Gahgàdhara  Màdhava  Laksmana  Dàmodara  + Viradà 

' I 


Krsna 


Srl  Dhlra-deva  + Dhanl 


Rlsada  + Rajasrl 


Sudeva 


Dullabha-deva  Srlvara  + (i)  Kallya-)-(2)  Gangadisrl 

I 

j 

Prthvldhara 

I I 

Srìdhara  Solhana 

I [ sff  ] 

[ ] Rrfe^f^r  [ ftNsff  ]- 

5nrsr^T^tffrf  f^r^f  sr:  ifsra: 

[ tt  qrcsfèr  f^r<rt 

mferf  jgsr’  f^q;  imi 
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Writing  in  thc  Vikrama  ycar  1384  (A.D.  1327)  Madana 
Deva,  a Brahmin  poct  who  cnjoycd  the  patronage  o£  thc 
said  Srldhara,  says 

Let  all  go  well.  It  is  stated  in  the  sacred  lore 
(Smritt)  that  He  being  worshipped  grants  in  this  world 


fe-?-r  ] Tff&cTT 

H^^^frrr  VTq^Tt'qfqfè^tfà  ?[?T  ^fiqvTT- 
nfT  gfjrmfernt  =?fe?r  irii 
ff^m.Trnìfe  ^?rt 
^stcr:  qrqfmrF  11 3 11 

cTfeqftw 

^Tqiqqfsrr  1 ] 

fegfr  5<t  gFrqtq  fevrrfe  ?v?r 

^jjfvr^T^r^tfTr^t:  imi 

fsf^rgf  fe^rsnfff4ff5T?tTufe:  ?r%ì  ^ff  1 
^rar^T^crff  qcq  feqqiqrt^rPRY  *i?wrr: 

[ffr]’?:  u^Tffr?.qiris[ff]ff?if  [qfer)r4rfq  fjq:  11*  11 
q'^rqqFÌ  1 

wr^tfffer^^Rfffcr:]  nrrrrg-TJFTìTiTiwrffrwra:  1 
Rtffffqì  ?f3FT?JFWf^  dffcT?T??I%:  ifii 
[ct^ttI  ?5fr  wfr?tf'?:  1 

^TtfT  MfvJFJT  qftf  JTRRTFT:  qffjfcTT  IMI 
cTvqTJTStT?  [cT  §]crr:  qfT5T«JFTr;  tr%  f%gr  T?mrqf:  l 
vfq'pilft  ['RT’T] f51^JTJ3TTTsTrTfVTrf  (?)f  fTJrtfTIRTtr^:  llcll 
[<]ffìirtfT:^faf  fe?ff  tttf  gfqqf  1 
wteffe^r  [^rcrTff’?fJT5jMs^rTi,5Tf  u«.n 
%qT  [jrJj5rr]sf?.cn[^T]fvrf!t 
q I fi)j-q?.wf?,qfq^jfT:  I 

nf»ìft|[Trt^TR?rì^T]: 

«ft*ffe%qf  rrfcTTrT^  gnjrT:  in°n 
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the  dcsired  objects  to  those  who  prostrate  them- 
selves  before  Him.  He  holds  a sharp  and  projecting 
tusk  as  ìf  to  pierce  thc  dreadful  crystal  rod  of  the 
enemies  of  gods. 

Let  Chandika,  the  holder  o£  the  universe,  and  who 
is  the  hammerer  of  thc  enemies  of  the  lord  of  gods  and 
who  stands  on  the  shoulder  of  the  buffalo  and  who  is 
adorned  by  Brahma  born  from  the  lotus  ot  god  Hari 
for  the  achievement  o£  all  success  and  who  rewards 
pcople  quickly,  be  the  goddess  oE  my  family  for  the 
eradication  of  all  your  evils. 

There  is  a region  called  Hariyaaa  which  is  great 
and  most  sacred  and  whcre  Krsna  with  Arjuna  wandered 

qijfr'  q^rf  srTJfrfrfpTcif  \ 

[Tfhrsr^jrsMt]  5rf?r?TTf?4t  inm 

[STTTT]  <T5Rf  tmv:  TTcgrTTÌTflt 
fW*TfWT<s*T  =3  CRT:  <TT  II  V-0 

’-ftwTT^  ['ttt^tt]  4iTr  JTfctTTTJLfàfT?:  i 
sj^fcrt  f $Rt  ^3nnfìr-[--=THTTT*T  tnp 

^ts  ttt:  swr^ìdt  3frr4t  i 
^['rfmcTTTTf  ^t]4T  [qtt  «fhR-] 

[4tfT3JT*s4t]  111*11 

?>SRSTT5T?4t  JTTJT : 

^TTTafJjf^cT  RT^TWITsTI:  i 
JTTJTTcCWTf^f^t^TT  fl^TUf 
5TT5  1T.‘  TTfjcT:  ?ft^TU  imil 
fìr.3  ITJTfT^'fl:  ^ftcTvT  fiTSfÌTS' 
ftfaf  cT^JT^Tt  fWJT^TT^  JT5  I 
|fcT  TfT^TTJJf «T9T  fW  trtc^T 
TT^T^^JT^  SI^JJlTfcT  llì^ll 

>5» 

11 

tfsra.  i***  jtt?  «rfàr  \ 35^4  1 
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for  the  excirpation  of  sin.  In  that  region  lies  the 
bcautiful  city  of  Dilli  in  which  are  hidden  all  sorts  of 
jewels  and  whence  all  kinds  of  sins  are  driven  out  by 
the  chanting  of  the  Vedas,  performed  by  the  knowers 
of  the  Sruti  and  which  ìs  lit  up  with  joy  like  the 
celestial  river  through  the  sound  of  the  swati-like  anklets 
in  the  feet  of  beautiful  ladies. 

There  is  the  famous  king  Muhammad  Shah,  crest- 
jewel  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  carth,  who  by  his  personal 
bravery  has  crushed  the  enemies,  and  is  the  powerful 
Sàka  lord. 

When  he  goes  ouc  co  the  sice  of  hunting  excursion 
the  earth  moves  as  it  were,  out  of  fear  ; the  river  dries 
up  and  the  tnountains  as  well  as  the  enemies  and  direc- 
tions  shudder  simultaneously. 

Lineage  sketcb 

There  was  formerly  a merchant  named  Govinda 
Deva  who  made  his  abode  in  the  Nàdayana  village  and 
lived  amidst  friends  and  family.  He  was  the  giory  of 
the  Rohitaka  family  and  was  accomplished  in  various 
pious  deeds. 

To  him  was  born  a meritonous  son,  Ratna  by 
name,  like  a jewel  born  from  the  ocean,  who  took  the 
faithful  and  pious  Gaganàsri  as  wife. 

Of  her  were  born  four  famous  sons  who  were 
jewels  of  piety — Gangadhara,  Màdhava,  Laksmana  and 
Dàtnodara. 

The  youngest  among  these,  Dàmodara,  having 
married  the  beloved  Viradà,  obtaincd  nine  sons — Srl 
Dhìra-deva,  Krsna  and  others. 

Among  them  there  was  one  Sri  Dhlra-deva  who 
was  accomplished  in  every  art  and  well-versed  in 
mercantile  pursuits — ìn  buying  and  selling.  And  he 
was  liberal  and  habituated  to  giving  in  charity  cows, 
Jand,  gold  and  clothes.  He  was  an  appreciator  of  merits. 

He  married  a good-looking,  fortunate  and  wealthy 
wifc,  widely  known  as  Dhànl.  Of  her  were  born 
these  two  sons— 'Rlsada  and  Sudeva. 

From  his  wife  Ràjasrx  Rlsada  obtained  two  good 
sons— -Dullabha-deva  and  Srlvara 
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Sri  Srlvara,  who  delightcd  in  serving  the  lotus-likc 
fcct  of  Vishnu  and  who  was  wise  and  well-vcrscd  in 
decorum,  obtained  two  beautiful  and  high-born  wives 
callcd  Kallya  and  Gangadisrl. 

To  Srlvara  were  born  three  talented  sons  who 
were  skilful  in  arts.  One  was  Prithvidhara — who 
was  born  of  the  elder  and  devoted  wife — and  the  other 
two  were  Srldhara  and  Solhana  by  name, 

In  the  western  direction  of  Indraprastha  there  is  a 
viilage  called  Nadayana.  To  the  north  of  this  village 
Sridhara  had  a well  dug  up  for  the  propitiation  of  his 
ancestors. 

Is  this  the  cool,  pleasant  and  sweet  water  of  the 
celestial  river  or  is  it  the  nectar  scattered  here  by  the 
gods?  Thus  the  wayfarers  remark  while  going  homeafter 
drinking  the  sweet  and  transparent  water  ot  this  well. 

Written  by  Madana.1  Samvat  1384  on  the  jrd  of 
the  wane  in  the  month  of  Bhadra,  Thursday.  May  this 
be  auspicious ! 

The  second  inscription2  also,  eulogizes  the  Hindu  gods 
and  celebrates  the  Hindù  dharma  and  appreciates  the 
ruling  emperor  Muhammad  Shah.  Then  it  introduces 
Sri  Sachadeva,  a leading  merchant  (agarwàl)  of  the  Agrotaka 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Dehll.  As  shown  in  the  following 
sketch  of  his  genealogy  Sri  Sachadeva  was  allied  through 
marriage  with  Srldhara  of  the  previous  inscription : 

Sri  Sachadeva 

\ 

Lakshmldhara  Srldhara 


Màha  Ghlka  + Vlro, 

I l 

Melhà  I 


Khetala  (Paituka)  Paitala 

1 Vogel,  J. — Catalogue  of  the  Delhi  Musenm  of  Archaeology9. 

Calcutta,  1908  ; pp.  30-32. 

2 Pr,  A.  3.  B„  1871,  pp.  1 ->2-104 
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Two  of  the  descendants  of  Sachadeva,  Khetala  and 
Paitala  by  name,  were  profoundly  religious,  orthodox  and 
dcvoted  to  the  Brahmins  and  sadhus.  They  had  become 
famous  for  their  deeds  of  piety,  one  of  such  deeds  being  the 
foundation  of  the  commemoration  well  at  Sarban1  ( Sàravala )• 
Composed  in  V.S.  1384/A.D.  1328  this  anonymous 

inscription  was  probably  the  work  of  a leading  Brahmin 
poet  of  Dehli.  It  opens  in  characteristically  Hindu  manner 
with  a prayer  to  Hindu  gods  in  Sanskrit  verse3  and  its 
translation  runs  as  follows:, 

‘Let  all  be  well  ! Obeisance  to  that  Ganesa,  by 
worshipping  whose  feet  mankind  gains  all  results 
desired  for. 


1 The  village  of  Sarban  also  called  Sàravala  lay  in  the  area  of 
Raisina,  now  called  New  Delhi.  See  PRAS.  NC.  1907-08,  pp.  10- n 
No.  10 

Vogel  J. — Catalogne  of  tbe  Dclhi  Museurn  of  Archaeology 
(Calcutta,  1908),  pp.  34-37. 

2 3Ìf  JfTf^  II 

JT^T  I 

*T*T%  nunfa'Tctà  «TJT:  llìll 

JTTIT  ^r:  TTJ  TTf^^5Tf=TJ?T  TTf  I 
STTTfT^  %TCT  '•‘TfTTT:  SHFWTSTif  IRII 

%%ìftcT 

fftiTTiTTRJT:  5f«isqf  RTTiT’TfìW:  I 
f^fsRTJs^T  3<T  cT?T  cfw|Tfp?f  frrfjfcTT  112  II 

%f*TTR- 

cRC'  JTSTf  IR3T  fTfTTf^  I 
^TfJTRT  TTref:  S^TT'Tl^TJTTTcTTT:  ||V|| 

3T«T  STcTTT^f  JT^T^TTfT^T^TJTJT:  I 
J#^:  *T?R<flJRcTT  SRR  Srsl  jff  ||i|| 
cTcT:  TT^fcT  JpTT  TTT  <j:  i 

%TfTTfJT^rf^cTf  qif%  %afcT  JjqfcT:  II  £11 
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Lct  that  (god)  Satylla  (Siva)  togcther  with  mother 
goddcss  Ambavati  by  whose  grace  the^  devotees  enjoy 
case  and  happiness  protect  you  |j 

Thcre  is  a region  called  Hariyàna — a very  heaven 
on  earth.  Therein  lies  the  city  o£  Djlli,  built  by  the 
Tomaras. 

Thercin,  subsequent  to  the  Tomaras,  the  Chauhan 
kings,  intent  on  protecting  their  subjects,  established  a 

srfq  =q  l| 

ipf^r  ^fqrsrriTJTÌcr^fh^Tfgirf  i 
to:  rftirnT^rreir:  IMi 

TTJTRTii^RjrasmrfrftT:  iikii 

?RjfhTR!t  cR<ft  T%-TraTT5TTTTTTTTlift  trffJTTlfTfrrft  §^ft  I 
ITTfTfvrrft  f^prffeTlìtTTITTt  rft^T^r  grTinRTmS^  cW  lltn 
iTlfT^IRiimcg^t  ìt^RTJTT  JRtf*:  I 
Ws^rgwr  q;  tt^ttt^cTctt::  in°ii 
’.fhRRT<JT*rr  ftfr?rraV  W'TT'Rijjf  i 
'EfNrr  fTTTfTTimT  cTRTirrerTJpt  §^t  mìii 
^(^)SScPTf:  ^m-R^TTiTRR: 

TrnTRTTmfTRcTrft^:  I 

$Tl^irT*TT  ^ TTire^f5^TTT'TiT-T[ft5lf^rT:  mil 
TT^r^ir^%SRt:  I 

gUT  TTRSr5ITfÌT'TTiTJTTlT"criì^iT?n^^  f%rT  I1 1^11 
f^njTiT^T^iiTRT^^  i 

^ (%)ct5rlcr[^r]^5T  (V)  ^RJITiTTTTg:  srff  113*11 
^TR^rfìrrfscfarfis^  f^jrm?r:  i 
rniJRf  <ST53^T%  fvrfecf  *ftu?w^  m*n 

?>5iRaf?FT^mR  TTTiR%?r  3 i 

TM  fcrsg  fqk*  ^r^  mrrmr:  msii 

#wl  ì^*  'ttttipt  ufàr  v.  jftnfs[ìt  ii 
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kingdom,  in  which  all  cncmies  o£  public  ordcr  werc 
struck  down. 

Afterwards  Sahabadin  (Shihàbu’ddln)  the  barbarian 
having  burnt  down  the  forest  of  hostile  tribes  by  the 
fire  of  his  valour,  seized  that  city, 

Thenceforward  that  city  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turushkas  to  this  day : at  present  emperor  Sri 
Mahammada  Sàhl  (Muhammad  Shàh)  rules  over  it. 

Now,  in  that  city  there  is  a family  of  merchants 
dwelling  in  Agrotaka.  In  this  family  was  born  the 
virtuous  Sri  Sàchadeva. 

His  son  was  Lakshmidhara — the  bee  on  the  lotus- 
like  pair  of  Lakshmidhara’s  (Vishnu’s)  feet — whose  mind 
was  ever  bent  on  the  propitiation  o£  the  gods  and 
Brahmins  and  who  obtained  fame  by  his  kindness  to 
all  beings. 

Lakshmidhara  had  two  sons  who  were  strangers 
to  the  age  of  sin;  both  of  them  were  oceans  of  greatness 
and  of  goodly  form.  The  first  of  them  was  Màha  by 
name,  of  subtle  mind  ; and  his  younger  brother, 
named  Ghlka,  of  highest  renown. 

Màha  had  a charming  son,  named  Melhà  who 
was  ever  bent  on  propitiating  the  gods,  Brahmins  and 
gurus. 

Ghlka  married  Srldhara’s  daughter,  Vlro  by  name, 
devoted  to  her  husband,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,— - 

The  elder  of  them.Khetala  by  name,  was  an  ocean 
o£  goodness  and  of  boundless  piety  ; and  the  younger 
was  named  Paituka  whose  mind  was  devoted  to  the 
propitiation  o£  all  gurus  and  Brahmins. 

Now  in  the  thought  of  these  two  virtuous  men, 
Khetala  and  Paitala,  whose  minds  were  occupied  with 
deeds  of  renown,  was  dwelling  this  fair  piece  o£  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  called  Sàravala. 

Khetala  and  Paitala,  with  the  view  o£  their 
deceased  ancestors  attaining  to  imperishable  Heaven, 
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and  for  the  continuation  of  their  race,  causcd  a well  to 
be  made. 

Written  in  the  year  countable  by  Veda  (q.), 
Vasu  (8),  Fire  (3)  and  Moon  (1),  from  the  time  of 
Vikramarka,  on  Tuesday  the  jth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Phalguna. 

In  this  village  of  Sàravala,in  the  pargana  ( pratigana ) 
of  Indraprastha,  may  this  well  and  its  author  with  his 
family,  exist  for  a long  time  ! 

Samvat  1384,  bright  Phalguna  5,  Tuesday. 

The  tbird  inscription,  commonly  known  as  Kalyàn1- 
inscription2  of  the  Sàka  year  1328/A.D.  1326,  should  have 
headed  the  list  of  all  the  other  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  con- 
sidering  its  date  and  importance.  But  it  is  a much  later 
acquisition.  Instead  of  invoking  the  Hmdu  gods  in  the 
beginning  as  is  customary  in  Hindu  epigraphy  this  inscrip- 
tion  opens  with  a kind  of  homage  to  the  emperor  ( mahà - 
rajàdhìràja ) Muhammad  and  an  appreciation  of  Qiwàmu'd- 
din  Qutlugh  Khàn  (Mallika  Kamadina),  viceroy  of  the 
Mahàrashtra-mandal  ’and  of  Khwàja  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz 
(Shoja3  Ahmada)  who  had  under  his  administrative  charge 
the  area  of  Kalyàn.  Then  the  Hindù  gods,  Madhukeshwara 
and  Vishnù,  are  mentioned.  The  translation  runs  as 
follows : 

‘Hail  ! In  the  Sàka  year  1248,  Kshaya  by  name 
in  the  month  of  Kàrtika,  bright  half,  on  the  full  moon 
day,  Monday  when  Mahàrajàdbìràja  Suratana  Maham - 
mada  glorified  and  honoured  by  all  the  princes  arranged 
like  a necklace  around  him,  and  when  the  chief 
minister  Mallika  Kamadina  bedecked  with  the  stately 
paraphernalia  was  exercising  authority  and  possessing 


1 Kalyàn  is  a town  in  the  Biclar  district  o£  Mysore.  Formerly 
it  was  included  in  the  Hyderabad  state. 

2 Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Department , Hydera- 
bad,  Deccan  (1936-37),  pp.  43*^4 

3 A Sanskrit  form  of  Khwàja 
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thc  seat  in  Maharashtra,  and  when  at  Kalyan  Khwàja 
Ahmad  was  appointed  by  him  in  Karnatak,  during 
the  rebellion,  the  vicinity  of  the  god  Madhukeshwar 
was  awaiting  ^consecration.  Efforts  were  being  made, 
and  desires  as  to  why  the  deity  should  not  be  rein- 
stalled  were  whispered. 

‘The  qàzt  advised  that  it  tvas  their  religious  duty 
and  that  they  should  act  according  to  it. 

‘While  Suratana  Mahammada,  lord  of  the  world, 
was  reigning  and  the  merits  of  Kamadina  were  also 
shining,  the  town  of  Kalyan  had  prosperity  and  the 
chariot  of  Sambhu  was  moving  freely.  In  Saka  1248 
when  on  the  Seshachala  mountain  Lord  Vishnu  is  also 
glorified,  Lord  Madhukeshwar  was  reinstalled.  Lord 
Madhukeshwar  the  greatest  amongst  gods  wìth  orna- 
ments  like  the  cobra  whose  deadly  poison  hedrankto  free 
the  world  from  its  fatal  clutches,  also  blesses  his  devotees 
by  brightening  their  intellect.  This  benevolence 
of  the  god  is  permanently  associated  with  him.  The 
worshippers  of  this  god  receive  propitiation  from  the 
Lord  and  their  worldly  aspirations  are  fulfilled.  The 
inscription  has  been  scribed  by  Vijayaditya/ 

‘The  need  for  this  inscription  arose  when  in  the  course 
of  the  fighting  entailed  by  the  rebellion  of  Bahàu’ddln 
Gurshàsp,  governor  of  Sàgar,  north  of  Shoràpur,  some 
unruly  elements  in  the  roya‘1  army  damaged  the  temple  of 
Madhukeshwar  at  Kalyàn  and  the  Siva  Ainga  was 
broken.  The  trustees  of  the  temple,  headed  by  Thakkura 
Mala,  son  of  Vainasirhha,  waited  on  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz, 
governor  of  Kalyàn,  and  requested  him  to  reinstate  the  deity 
and  arrange  for  the  resumption  of  the  ceremonial  worship 
of  the  Siva-linga . Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  granted  the 
request  and  issued  an  order  which  ran  as  follows : 

Since  worship  in  the  temple  is  the  religious  duty 
of  the  petitioners,  they  should  follow  it .,1 


x Epg,  Ind.  vol.  xxxii,  Part  iv,  October  1957,  pp.  165  flE. 
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The  ordcr  was  carried  out  and  the  installation  o£  thc 
dcity  (Siva)  took  place  amidst  formal  chanting  o£  mantras . 
This  has  been  rightly  called  *a  charter  of  religioas  tolerance 
and  freedom  of  worship  granted  to  the  Hìndus  by  the 
Muslim  government.'1 2 

The  fourth  inscription3 4  announces  the  construction  o£ 
the  Jin-mata  temple — Jin-mata  or  Jayanti-mata  being  a 
Hindu  goddess — about  six  miles  to  the  south  o£  Revasa  near 
Jaipur  in  Rajputana.  ‘Inside  the  temple  in  the  lower 
parts  o£  the  pillar  shafts*,  says  the  Archaeological  Report, 
‘there  are  six  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  one  o£  which  belongs 
to  the  reign  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  It  is  dated 
Samvat  1382  which  corresponds  to  A.D.  1326.  When 
thc  king  Mahamada  Sàhi  was  reigning,  one  thàkura 
Vichuchchhaja  son  o£  thàkura  Daipati  o£  the  Lohatani 
family  rebuilt  the  Jini-dehara,  i.e the  temple  o£  Jini. 
Lohatani  is  probably  identical  with  Natani,  a surname 
foundboth  amongst  the  Khandelval  and  Mahesari  mahajans. 
Mahamada  Sàhl  o£  this  epigraph  is  obviously  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq/ 

The  fifth  inscription3  comes  from  Batihagarh,  a flourish- 
ing  town,  now  reduced  to  a village,  twenty-one  miles  north- 
west  o£  the  Damoh  district  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  It  announces 
the  construction  o£  a cow-temple  (gow-màth)  and  a 
step-well  together  with  some  gardening  done  under  the 
personal  orders  of  Sultan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  The 
work  was  completcd  by  Khwaja  Jalàlu’ddln  ( Jallalà ) Khoja 
son  o£  Ishàq  ( Isaka ) in  the  town  o£  Batihagarh  ( Batihadim ) 
under  the  supervisìon  o£  a senior  ofEcial  Hisàniu*ddln 
Shaflq  (Hisamadini  Chhipaka)  son  o£  Malik  Zulchi  (Julachi) 
— a commander  o£  the  Hindu  (Kharpara)*  troops  in  the 
royal  army  and  also  governor  of  the  Bundelkhand  (Chedi) 

1 Of . Cit . The  italics  is  mine. 

2 PRAS,  WC.,  1909-10,  p.  52 

3 Descriftive  Lists  of  Inscriftions  in  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar  by  Hira  Lal,  Nagpur,  1916;  p,  50 

4 The  Kharpara  were  a tribe  o£  Hindu  warriors,  tracing  their 
descent  £rom  the  Kharparas  or  Kharaparikas  of  Samudragupta's 
times  and  mentioned  in  Samudragupta’s  inscription  on  the  Allaha* 
bad  pillar.  See  J.  R.  A.  S„  1897,  p.  893 
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tcrritory.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq1 2  is  described  in  the 
inscription  as  Sakendra  (*.*.,  Muslim  emperor)3  ruling  from 
Yoginipura,  after  having  defeated  other  kings.  The 
inscription  further  states  that  Jallala  appointed  his  servant 
Dhanau  as  manager  o£  the  said  institutions — cow-temple, 
step-well  and  garden — of  which  the  principal  architccts 
were  Bhojuka,  Kamdeva  and  Hata  of  the  Silapatta  family, 
that  is  the  Silawat  caste  of  the  Hindus  who  are  still  masons, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damoh.  The  composer 
of  the  inscription  was  the  kàyastha  Baijuka  of  the  Mathura 
subdivision  and  the  writer  bore  the  name  of  Vasu  son  of 
Sahadeva.  The  date  is  given  in  the  i^th  verse  as  Wednes- 
day,  the  3rd  day  of  the  brighc  fortnight  of  the  Vaisakha 
month  in  the  Vikrama  year  1385/.  A.D.  1328. 

The  sixth  inscription3  coming  from  Chunàr  and  dated 
samvat  1390/  A.D.  1333  announces  that  Suljàn  Muham- 
mad  had  appointed  a HindQ,  Sai  Raj  by  name,  as  his  wazir. 
Written  in  Sanskrit  poetry  the  inscription  opens  in  the 
customary  Hindù  manner,  invoking  the  Hindù  gods.  The 
translation  runs  as  follows : 

‘Oin  ! Salutation  to  Ganapati. 

I ‘Of  him  who  under  the  name  of  Dèvaca  reigned 
on  the  opposite  coast  to  Kàsl  (Banaras)  the  son  called 
Sevana  was  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  greatly 
renowned. 

‘II  That  king  beÌng  celebrated  as  illustrious  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  was  ever  surrounded  by  sages, 
ever  devoted  to  Sambhu  (Siva)  as  the  bee  to  the  lotus. 


1 Sri  Hira  Lal,  the  editor  of  this  inscription,  has  erroneously 
read  this  as  Mahmùd  whom  he  mistook  for  Nàsiru’ddin  Mahmud 
of  the  Slave  dynasty.  His  reference  to  Cunningham's  Archaeologi- 
cal  Reports  Vol.  II  does  not  improve  the  situation. 

2 A reference  to  the  first  inscription  o£  this  series  (t ndet  p,  323 
sufrd)  wili  show  that  Sakendra  was  tne  title  given  by  Madana  Deva 
to  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  ‘Sakendra'  (literally  king  of 
the  Sakas)  then  signified  a powerful  Muslim  emperor.  In  this 
particular  case  it  wa$  no  other  than  Sultàn  Muhammad. 

3 J.  A.  S.B.  vol.  V.,  1836,  pp.  342-345 
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III  *Of  him  was  born  Chandragana — merciful,  devouc 
to  the  gods,  endowcd  with  all  kingly  virtues,  lord  o£  all, 
guardian  of  the  city  (Banaras). 

IV  ‘His  younger  brother  Svami  Raja  excels  as  a 
religious  king,  gracious  to  all  cràatures  and  skilfully 
exercising  government,  to  the  delight  of  all  good  men. 

V ‘By  Muhammad— lord  of  the  hostile  Yavanas, 
Shihabu’ddin  and  the  rest — though  an  enemy,  was 
Sai  Raj,  the  treasure  o£  benignity,  employed  as  primc 
minister. 

VI  ‘(By  him)  from  a (far)  country  was  an  army 
sent  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  king,  on  hearing 
of  this  believed  that  an  angry  and  invincible  enemy  was 
approaching. 

‘VII  ‘Upon  this  Swami  Raja  and  other  brave  men 
went  with  horses  and  men  and  sound  (of  arms  etc.)  to 
defend  from  the  assaults  of  the  foe,  their  fort  (Chunar). 

VIII  ‘Then  did  all  the  inhabitants  sleep  secure,  for 
those  waves  of  terror  had  passed  by  ; and  then  the  army 
o£  the  Yavanas  entered  their  fort  by  surprise. 

IX  ‘And  since  pacification  was  not  expedient,  he 
(Swami  Raja)  abandoned  the  fort  for  some  days;  only 
presents  having  been  given  to  the  enemy  according  to 
usage. 

X  ‘But  once  more,  to  protect  his  own  people  did 
the  noble  king  Swami  Raja,  the  crusher  of  the  pride  of 
alien  heroes  in  fight,  (ascend  his  chariot)  surrounded  by 
applauding  heralds  ; buc  having  perceived  the  great 
Turkish  warrior  surnamed  Satdast — him  of  the  hundred 
arms — -at  the  approach  of  the  hateful  one  in  battlc,  he 
again  left  the  fort  of  his  own  accord. 

XI  ‘Thence  having  approached  Bhagavati  and  medi- 
tated  on  her  benevolence,  and  thence  returning  with  care 
he  establishcd  his  kingdom  here,  frec  from  all  thorns  of 
tjrouble.* 
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The  essence  is  that  Sai  Raj  was  originaily  a minister  iri 
the  service  ot  Swami  Raja,  the  Hindu  ruler  of  Banaras. 
Afterwards  he  accepted  service  under  Sultàn  Muhammad, 
the  emperor  of  Dehll  who  invested  him  with  great  powers. 
Sai  Raj  sent  one  Malik  Shihàbu’ddln  at  che  head  of  an  army 
against  Banaras.  Swami  Raja  joined  bactie  and  was  worsced 
but  refused  to  make  peace  wich  the  enemy.  However,  he 
discreetly  withdrew  from  the  forc  ot  Banaras,  giving  presents 
to  the  enemy.  Sometime  afterwards  he  resolved  to  put 
in  another  fight  and  marched  accordingly.  But  finding 
that  the  enemy’s  scrength  was  much  too  great  he  withdrew 
from  the  battlefield,  imploring  mercy  of  the  goddess 
Annapurna  who  showed  favour.  Thenceforward  Swami 
Raja  ruled  over  his  kingdom  without  any  difficulty.  The 
kingdom  was  set  free  on  August  5,  1333  (Samvat  1390 
in  the  monch  of  Bhadra  Thursday,  5th  day  of  the  wamng 
moon)  from  Malik  Shihàbu’ddln  who  had  been  able  to 
occupy  it  under  the  protectmg  favour  of  Sai  Raj, 

In  this  connection  may  also  be  read  the  Petlad1 
inscription  of  Tughluq  Shàh's  reign.  Intended  originally 
to  announce  the  royal  gift  of  land  and  a well  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  shrine  of  Plr  Arjun  Shàh,  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a saint  of  Rajput  origin,2  tlie  aforesaid 
inscription — bilingual  in  cliaraccer,  in  Persian  as  well  as 
in  Sanskrit — scill  adorns  tlie  saint’s  tomb  bearing  1380  as 
samvat  date.3  The  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  portion  runs 
as  follows  : 

‘Om  ! in  V.S.  1380  on  the  ych  day  of  the  dark 

fortnight  of  Pausha,  on  the  20th  day  of  the  lunar 
* montli  of  Dhu’lbijja  on  Tuesday — -in  tlie  victorious 

1 For  Petlad,  now  in  the  Kaira  district  of  Bombay  state,  see 
Six  Inscri-ptions  of  Saltan  Alubammad  bin  Tughluq  Shab% 
edited  by  me  (Hp.  Ind.  1937-58)  the  third  inscription  in  this  group 
being  the  Petlad  inscription. 

2 His  ancestry  and  parentage  are  obscure.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  his  ancestors  had  come  from  Akhsi,  the  capital  of  Farghàna  and 
that  his  father  had  married  a Hindu  wife.  Their  son  Arjun  Shah  who 
later  became  a saint  was  given  a Hindù  name,  and  tlie  Hindu 
mother  exercised  great  influence  on  him. 

3 A.  D-  »323- 
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reign  of  che  glorious  suljan,  the  illustrious  Gayasadina 
(Ghiyàsirddin)  the  paramount  king  of  great  ktngs,  by 
the  order  of  the  diwan  of  Anahilapatcana  under  thc 
dispensation  of  the  glorious  Badaradina  Avubaka, 
Ahmada  Amir-i  koha  (Badru’ddin  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad, 
Amlr-i  kohi)  agent  in  the  circle  of  Petilapadra  it> 
thc  proximity  of  the  revered  Arjuna-Ghori  at  Petila 
by  Ismaila  Ushmana  Siraj  (Ismail  ‘Usman  Shirazi)— an 
inhabitant  of  Khambayat — were  given  twcnty  kubbas 
of  land  marked  off  with  boundary...repaired  well. 
The  illustrious  thakkuras  (thakurs)  should  protect  these 
gifts.  Written  also  in  Persian.’1 

In  tune  with  these  Sanskrit  inscriptions — almost  ail 
combining  to  instali  the  first  two  Tughluq  monarchs  in  the 
hearts  of  their  Hindu  subjccts — is  the  Sanskrit  tale  of  a 
Hero  Truthful  ( ) which  has  been  alrcady  reproduced* 

from  Grierson's  translation  o£  Vidyapati’s  Purusa  PartksìK 


1 E.I.M,  1915-16  pp.  15-18 

2 Vide  pp.  2 10-2 14  supra 


3 Since  the  Sanskrit  text  o£  the  Purusa  Pariksà  ( )‘ 

Bombay,  1947  ) edited  by  Pandit  Chandra  Kant  Pathak  came 
into  my  hands  after  the  said  pages  (2 10-2 14)  had  been  printed, 
I reproduce  here  the  relevant  piece  from  the  Sanskrit  text  in  ques- 
tÌon  with  its  English  translation  : 


tRTOfSRH  OTfffcT  ^T^TJSHrJTf^fr^ 

1 3H^^rq.3TFTr  utht 


Tn  ancient  times  there  was  a Muslim  emperor  Muhammad^by 
name  Ìn  the  city  of  Hastna  (pur).  He  ruled  over  the  earth  right  up 
to  the  sea.  A certain  Kaphar  raja  became  jealous  of  his  glory; 
and  burning  with  jealousy  he  marched  upon  Dehli  with  his 
army  in  full  strength  in  order  to  make  war  with  the  emperor. 
On  hearing  this  the  emperor  went  with  numerous  mounted  warriors 
from  their  military  habitat/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sanskrit  word  which  has 


been  translated  as  *tyranny*  by  Grierson  has  a different  meaning,  in 
fact*  According  to  the  lexicons  means  Scfgctt  (glory); 

^TcTT  (cxcellence);  STPTT^T  (precedence) ; (superiority); 

(amount  by  which  one  exceeds  another  in  virtue ; ’ 
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And  equally  in  tune  is  Baranl’s  eye-witncss  account  o£  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  o£  the  Hindus  in  the  empire.  He 
notices  painfully  that  ‘contrary  to  the  best  teaching  o£ 
administrative  science  givcn  by  the  jurists,  the  Muslim 
emperors  o£  Dehll  befriended  thc  Hindus.  As  a result, 
idolatry  permeated  in  Muslim  society  ; and  infidelity,  and 
paganism  and  idol-worship  got  rooted  among  the  Musalmans 
and  bclievers’ 

1 'j  \>  jjj  O t iKc^  ¥ t-C 

( Continued  ) 

(in  abundant  quantity);  (expansion);  (progress 

and  prosperity);  (dutifulness  through 

the  span  of  life),  Thus  is  always  used  in  good  sense  in 

Sanskric;  and  the  given  expression  in  the  Purusa  Pariksà  means 
that  the  Kaphara  Raja  became  jealous  of  Sultàu  Muhammad  because 
of  the  Sultàn’s  glory,  excellence,  precedence,  superiority,  and  the 
amount  of  merits  which  he  possessed  in  greater  measure  than  did  his 
contemporaries,  and  further  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  his 
power,  his  prosperity  and  progress,  and  finally  because  of  his  sense 
of  duty  and  dutifulness,  exhibited  on  ali  occasions  uniformly, 

Further  Grierson  translates  as  ‘horses  from 

Balkh  and  Turkistan.’  I differ.  I feel  that  the  term  here 

stands  for  a typical  warrior;  and  signifies  a typical  habitat 

of  warlike  Hindù  clans,  not  necessarily  Muslim  regions  like  Balkh 
and  Turkistan.  If  be  taken  to  signify  Cambodia  then  it 

should  suggest  the  Hindu  centres  of  recruitment.  At  any  rate  the 
idea  that  the  armies  oE  the  Dehli  Sultanate  were  manned  by  thè 
Muslims  only  and  not  by  the  Hindus  is  essentially  modern  and  has 
resulted  frotn  a wrong  interpretation  of  the  misleading  phrase 
la$hkar-i  lslàm , frequendy  seen  in  the  Indo-Persian  chronicles. 

i Barani:  Na*t-i  Muhammadì , MS.  p.  393 


CHAPTER  XII 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PENOLOGY 

Philosophy  and  penology  {siyasat)1  are  interrelated 
according  to  Barani.  Philosophy  is  that  wisdom  which 
guides  the  individual  or  the  government  to  certain  actions 
in  the  interest  o£  the  State;  and  the  reactions  that  follow 
like  fire  following  the  smoke  have  to  be  controlled.  That 
control  is  synonymous  with  siyàsat , which  is  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  ‘administration,  public  punishment  and 
torture/  But  in  Barani’s  glossary  siyàsat 2 would  mean  penology 
and  cxecution  or  putting  to  death  by  cutting  off  the  head 
in  an  inhuman  manner  after  trial  or  without  trial. 
Siyàsat  has  also  been  described  as  severity  of  pumshment 
and  as  ‘a  compamon  feature  to  inedieval  adimmstration.3 
It  was  equally  ‘a  companion  feacure*  to  ancient  administra- 
tion. 

In  Athens  the  teaching  of  false  philosophy  was  pumsh- 
able  with  death,  banishment  and  fìne.4  In  ancient  Iràn 
Mànl  the  philosopher  was  charged  with  teachmg  a false 
philosophy  and  fell  victim  to  a siyàsat  under  the  orders  of 
thc  Sassanian  king  Bahràm  I and  was  flayed  alive  with  grcat 
cruelty  in  the  course  of  a whole  night.5  An  elaborate 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  467 

2 For  Baram’s  use  of  the  term  siyàsat  see  T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp,  460, 
465,  467,  469,  500,  508,  509,  510,  51 1,  517. 

3 Bashir  Ahmad.,... .The  Adminìslration  of  Justice  in  Medieval 
India  (Aligarh,  1941),  p.  232 

4 Gupta,  R.  P.  D.... Crime  and  Punishment  in  Ancient 

India , p.  41 

5 A native  of  Hamadàn,  Màni  was  born  in  215  A.  D.  He 
made  some  researches  in  religion  and  announced  himself  as  a 
reformer  and  prophet  before  king  Shàpur  of  the  Sàssanian  dynasty 
on  thc  day  of  his  coronation  (March  20,  242  A.  D.).  Shàpur 
showed  him  kindness  in  the  beginning  but  subsequently  expelled 
him  from  Iràn.  Màni  wandered  about  in  Central  Asia,  India  and 
Cbina,  and  returned  to  Iràn  after  the  death  of  Shàpùr  (272  A.  D.). 
Before  long  the  old  troubles  revived,  and  Màni  was  flayed  alive 

under  the  orders  of  Bahràm  I about  274  A.  D.  (Brown,  E.  G 

A Literary  History  of  Persia , vol.  I,  pp.  157-158) 
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pcnology  was  also  followcd  in  ancient  India,  as  is  givcn 
in  a nutshell  in  the  following  table  from  thc  codc 
of  Manu: 


Book 

Verse 

Offences 

Punishment 

IX 

275 

Opposing  the  king’s 
command 

Death 

282 

Encouraging  or  adher- 
ing  to  the  king’s  enemies 

Death 

232 

Forging  the  royal  edict 

Death 

275 

Robbing  the  king’s 
treasury 

Punishments  discre- 
tionary  with  the  king 

VIII 

321 

Theft  of  more  than 

50  panas  or  less 

Amputation  of  the 
hand 

VIII 

323 

Theft  of  diamond  and 
rubies 

Death 

325 

Theft  of  kine  or  other 
cattle  belonging  to  a 
priest. 

Loss  of  half  one  fool 

IX 

277 

Theft  from  the  person 
(cut-purse) 

Amputation  of  the 
thumb  and  index  f( 
the  first  conviction;  for 
the  second  one  hand 
and  foot,  and  death 
for  thethird  conviction 

VIII 

332 

Robbery 

Death 

IX 

276 

House-breaking  and 
robbery  by  night 

Hands  to  be  lopped  off 
and  the  offender  fìxed 
on  a sharp  stake 

VIII 

34 

Appropriation  of  lost 
property 

To  be  trampled  on  by 
an  elephant 

VIII 

193 

Obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences 

Whipping  or  multila- 
tion  or  death 

IX 

279 

Breaking  a dam  which 
secures  a pool 

Immersion  under  water 
or  corporalpunishment 

IX 

280 

Breaking  into  a temple 

Death 

Wearing  the  string  or 
other  marks  of  the 

Corporal  punishment 
at  discretion 

twìce-born 
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Book 

Verse 

Offences 

Punishment 

VIII 

359 

Adultery  by  a servile 
man  with  the  wife 
of  a priest 

Death 

VIII 

281 

A low  class  man  sitting 
on  the  same  seat  with 
one  of  the  highest 

Banishment  after 
branding  or  the  king 
shail  cause  a gash  to 
be  made  on  his  buttock 

VIII 

282 

Spitting  on  one’s 
superior  or  indecently 
insulting  him 

Gashing  the  lips  or 
other  parts  concerned 

2'iO 

Insulting  the  twice 
born  with  gross 
invectives 

Slitting  of  the  tongue 

VIII 

271 

Contemptuous  language 
used  regarding  the 
twice*born  or  his  class 

An  iron  style  ten 
fingers  long  shall  be 
thrust  red  hot  into  his 
mouth 

VIII 

272 

Presuming  through 
pride  to  give  instruc* 
tions  to  priests  con- 
cerning  their  duty 

Hot  oil  to  be  dropped 
into  the  mouth  and 
ears 

VIII 

279 

Assault  by  a low-born 
man 

Mutilation  of  tbe 
organ  with  which  the 
offence  is  committed 

280 

Raising  a staff  or  hand 
against  another  or 
kicking  another 

Mutilation  of  the  hand 
or  foot 

283 

Assault  on  a Brahmin 

Mutilation  of  the 
hands 

367 

Contamination  of  a 
damscl  by  a man 
through  insolence 
without  her  consent 

Amputation  of  twò 
fìngers  and  a fìne  of  600 
panas 

370 

Pollution  of  damsel 
by  a woman 

Her  head  will  be 
shaved  and  two  of  her 
fìngers  shall  be  chop- 
ped  off  and  she  shall 
ride.  mounted  on  an 

ass  tbrough  the  public 
street.1 


l Fink,  H.  R Crimes  and  Punishments  under  Hindu 

Law  (Calcutta  Review,  1875,  vol.  61),  pp.  132-133 
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Islam  brought  into  thc  world  an  improvcd  pcnology1 2 
and  introduccd  punishmcnts,  severe  as  wcll  as  light,  under 
thc  QuranÌc  zctins—hudìid  and  ta*zìr • Hudud  (literaliy 
limits  or  bounds)  indicatcd  scvcrc  punishmcnts  bccause  thc 
pcrson  incurring  any  o£  thcsc  violatcd  thc  right  o£  God 
( haqqullah ) as  well  as  thc  public  rights.  Thc  Quran  says: 

4Thcsc  arc  hudud  prcscribcd  by  God.  Come  not  too 
ncar  them.*a  This  vcrse  warns  all  believers  against  viohting 
thc  htidùd  which  include  rcnounccmcnt  o£  Islam,  punishablc 
with  death  ; murder,  punishable  with  qisas  (rctaliatton) 
and  diyat  (blood  moncy)  unlcss  the  hcirs  ot  the  murdered 
pcrson  agrccd  to  forgivc  thc  murdercr  ; adultcry,  punishablc 
with  lapidation  ; fornication,  punishablc  with  onc  hundrcd 
lashcs  ; accusing  a marricd  wotnan  o£  adultcry,  punishablc 
with  eighty  lashes  ; thcft,  punishable  with  amputation  o£ 
a part  o£  one  hand  ; and  highway  robbery,  punishable  with 
thc  loss  o£  onc  hand  and  thc  opposite  foot.  Thesc  arc 
severe  punishmcnts  which  could  ncithcr  be  altered  nor 
forgivcn  unless  tauba  wcre  performcd  with  somc  formality, 
before  the  guilt  had  been  provcd  in  the  qazi's  court. 

Thc  word  t'azìr  has  two  opposite  mcanings — (i)  Jight 
punishment  ; (ii)  hclping  and  glorifying,  as  uscd  in  thc 


1 In  his  book  Crime  and  Punishmcnt  in  Ancient  India 
Calcutta,  1930  p.  58)  Mr.  Gupta  says  on  thc  authority  of  thc 
tìistory  of  Continental  Criminal  Law , Part  I,  Chapter  IV,  Section 
38  that  *an  enumeration  o£  the  forms  o£  mutilation  uscd  as  punish- 
mcnt  in  the  south  o£  *Gcrmany  (branding,  cutting  o££  thc  hand, 
cars,  the  tongue,  putting  out  o£  the  cyes)  is  revoiting  and  the 
modes  o£  death  ranged  between  breaking  on  the  wheel,  quartering 
in  the  crudest  manncr,  pinching  with  red-hot  tongs,  burying  alive 
and  burning.  In  medieval  France,  the  methods  o£  putting  to  death 
varied;  in  general,  thcy  hanged  the  man  and  burned  or  buricd 
alivc  the  woman;  there  are  instances  o£  men  being  buried  alive  for 
the  crime  of  theft  and  men  being  burned  for  rape.  Counterfeiters 
were  thrown  into  boiling  water,  I u certain  special  heinous  cases, 
the  death  penaity  was  preceded  by  an  ignominious  torture  or  evcn  a 
mutilation.  In  medieval  and  eariy  modern  England,  the  punish- 
ments  were  hardly  less  crucl.  Jhe  punishments  of  Imperial  Rome 
were  no  less  crueL, 

2 Quran,  Sura  ii,  verse  183 
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Quran.1  It  is  also  a legal  term  indicating  a set  of  light 
punishments  for  offences  outside  the  purview  of  budùd,  and 
dependent  for  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  of 
punishment  on  customary  law  and  the  dÌscretion  of  the 
qd z?.a  Abetting  a murder,  stealing  a third  time  and  re- 
nounccment  of  Islam  on  the  part  of  a woman — these  three 
are  typical  cases  of  Vazìr , punishable  with  imprisonment 
only. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Shariiat  took  no  cognizance  of  crimes 
against  the  State  the  Musiim  rulers  of  India  acted  capri- 
ciously,3  conforming  to  no  fìxed  principles.  For  all  the 
offences  of  political  complexion  they  ìnflicted  severe  punislv* 
ments  which  may  well  be  compared  with  those  of  Ancient 


1 Idem,  Sura  vii,  verse  156;  Sura  v,  verse  15;  Sura  xlviii, 
verse  9. 

2 In  his  Jàmi * * Abbàsì — a recognized  work  on  Musìim  jurispru- 
dence  composed  during  the  reign  of  Shàh  ‘Abbàs  Safavl  of  Itàn — 
Bahàu’ddin  ‘Àmili  says,  Tn  Sbari'at  the  degree  of  ta'zir , i . e.  the 
amount  of  punishment,  is  not  fixe<l  except  in  five  items;  in  thc 
remaining  thirty  items  of  talziry  the  amount  of  punishment  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  qàzi.  Those  five  items  run  as  follows  : 

(i)  co-hahitation  with  one's  own  wife  during  the  month  o£ 
Ramazàn , punishable  with  kaffàra  (atonement)  to  be 
performed  through  qazà  (belated  performance  of  fast)  and 
twenty-five  lashes. 

(ii)  marriage  {'aqd  wa  dukhttl ) of  an  already  married  man 
wìth  a slave  girl  without  th c permission  o£  his  permanent 
wife,  punishable  with  twelve  and  a half  lashes. 

(iii)  Two  naked  persons  sleeping  under  a quilt,  punishablc 
with  thirty  to  ninety-nine  lashes. 

(iv)  A man  and  a woman  (unmarried)  found  naked  under  a 
quilt,  punishable  with  ten  to  ninety-ninc  lashes 

N.  B . Some  o£  the  ‘ulamà  hold  that  this  is  an  offcnce* 
punishable  under  hadd. 

(v)  Anyone  assaulting  a virgin  girl  with  his  finger,  punish- 
able  with  thirty  to  ninety  lashes. 

(Jàmi*  *Abbàsi\  Tabriz  (1323  Hijra),  p.  422. 

3 Although  Islamic  law  formed  the  chief  basÌs  for  the  judg- 
ment  of  thc  qazis , the  Sultans  as  well  as  the  Mughul  emperors  paid 
little  heed  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  it  while  dealing  with 
crimes  against  the  State  and  with  personal  or  dynastic  enemies. 
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India.  In  bis  essay  on  Hindu  Crime  and  Vunishment  Jolly 
says : 

‘Capital  punishmenc  in  various  aggravated  forms* 
such  as  impaling  on  a stake,  trampling  to  death  by  am 
elephanr,  burning,  roasting,  cutting  to  pieces,  devouring 
by  dogs  and  mutilations  are  also  frequently  inflicted1 2 
even  for  comparatively  light  offences.  The  jus  talionis 
becomes  specially  conspicuous  ìn  these  punishments. 
Thus  a criminal  is  condemned  to  lose  whatever  limb 
he  has  used  in  insulting  and  attacking  another/1 
And  in  his  Penology , Old  and  New , Sen  says: 

‘One  class  of  pumshment  in  vogue  in  ancient 
India  was  mutilation  ( angachheda ) of  different  limbs 
and  organs  of  the  body.  Manu  mentions  ten  kinds  o£ 
mutilation.  Brhaspati  prescribes  fourteen  referring  to 
fourteen  parts  of  the  body  which  may  be  mutilated. 
Then  there  was  capital  punishmcnt  ( pramapana ) of  the 
pure  and  the  mixed  variety,  i.e.  mutilation  or  some 
other  form  of  punishment  combined  with  death  sentence. 
The  pure  variety  ìs  of  two  kinds  — ordinary  ( avicitram ) 
and  extraordinary  ( vicitram ).  The  ordinary  form  o£ 
execution  ìs  by  means  of  ordinary  weapons  such  as 
sword  and  the  hke  ; the  extraordinary  is  by  means  o£ 
impaling  or  the  other  awe-insipring  methods.*3 

Almost  all  these  punishments  are  seen  reflected  and 
repeated  in  the  ‘Alai  and  early  Tughluq  periods.  Under 
the  orders  of  Sulfcan  ‘AlauVldln  Khaljl  a criminal  was  made 
to  lose  his  organ  which  he  had  used  in  making  aggression 
on  the  opposite  sex.3  Then,  impaling  on  a sharpened 
stake  and  trainpling  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant 
were,  among  otliers,  thc  conspicuous  punishments  inflicted 

1 Gupta,  R.  P.  D Crime  and  Punishment  in  Ancient  ìndia 

(Calcutta,  1930,  p.  58.  Also  see  Crime  and  Punishment  (Hindu) 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (Hastings),  vol.  iv. 

2 Sen,  P.  K Penology  Old  and  New  (London,  1943)» 

p.  127 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  293 
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by  Sulfan  GhiyasuMdln  Tughluq.1  His  son  and  successor 
Suljan  Muhammad  went  further  and  is  said  to  have  ordered 
cutting  to  pieces  and  mutilations,  even  through  trained 
elephants.  When  it  was  proposed  to  punish  thc  rebels  of 
f Ainu’l-Mulk’s  defeated  army,  they  were  thrown  before 
the  clephants.  Says  Ibn  Bajfùja  who  was  an  eye-witness : 

‘The  elephants  started  tearing  them  to  pieces  by 
means  of  the  iron  forks  fìtted  on  their  tusks.  Some 
they  threw  up  into  thc  air,  catching  them  as  they  fell.,a 

The  punishments  of  skinning  and  flaying  alivc  are  not 
traceable  in  thc  above  description  of  Hindu  penology. 
Pcrhaps  these  were  borrowed  from  ancient  Iran.  But 
Ziyàu’ddtn  Baranl  says  thac  the  Hindus  of  Wàrangal  had 
killed  and  skinned  Malik  Tikln,  a rebel  chief  of  che  royal 
army,  and  they  sent  his  skin  to  prince  Ulugh  Khan  at 
Deoglr.3  The  Muslim  chronicles  dcscribe  thesc  punish- 
.ments  colourfully,4  emphasizing  the  fact  that  penology 

1 Idem , p.  449 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  109 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.#  p.  449, 

4 Ibn  Battuta  describes  thcsc  under  ten  distinct  headings : 

(i)  Hc  kills  his  brothcr. 

(ii)  Jhree  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  cxecuted  under  his 
orders  in  the  course  of  one  hour. 

(iii)  Torture  and  exccution  of  Shaikh  Shih6bu,ddin  undcr  his 
orders. 

{iv)  He  kills  the  professor  and  jurist  ‘Afifuddin  Kàshàni  and 
two  other  jurists  aÌon<-  with  him. 

(v)  He  kills  two  jurists  of  Sind  in  his  service. 

(vi)  He  kills  Shaikb  Hud 

(vti)  He  imprisons  Tàju’l-'Àrifin  and  kills  his  sons. 

{viii)  Shail^h  Haidari  is  executcd  under  his  ordcrs. 

(ix)  He  kills  lbn  Maliku’t-tujjàr 

(x)  The  kba£ibu’l-khu$ahà  is  beaten  to  death  under  his 
orders 

(The  Rehla , G.  O.  S.#  pp.  85-93) 

And  Barant  (T.  F.  S.  B,  p.  497)  says: 

•He  (the  Sultàn)  had  established  a Diwàn-i  Siyàsat  and  placed 
lit  under  the  charge  of  some  muftis  who  were  irreligious  and 
wretched  wrecks;  and  he  had  appointed  some  apostles  of  the  worst 
type  as  oflBcers  and  superintendents  of  the  said  Diwàn-i  Siyisat 
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became  a grave  problem  of  govemment  undcr  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq.  And  the  serious  reactions  together  wich 
che  rcbdìions  and  rcvolts  that  followed  coerced  his  succes- 
sor,  Suljan  Flroz  Sbah  into  saying : 

‘In  bygone  days  blood  was  shcd  profuscly  and 
differcnt  kinds  of  punishments— cutting  off  hand,  foot, 
ear,  nosc,  pulling  out  eyes,  thrusting  moltcn  lead  into 
human  throat,  hammcring  the  hand,  foot  and  chest, 
skinning,  amputating  the  lcg,  sawing  the  human  body 
mto  two  and  mutilation  o£  limbs— -were  ìnflicted.  The 
Almighty  God  helped  me  to  such  an  cxtcnt  that  I 
banned  the  shcdding  of  Muslim  blood  and  prohibitcd 
every  kind  of  torturc  and  mutilation9.1 

But  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  Flroz  Shah  the 

Practice  of  inflicting  cruel  punishments  did  not  die  out,  and 
Iroz  Shah  himself  inflicccd  pcrhaps  the  most  horrible  of  all 
pumshmcnts  by  burning  to  ashes  a rccalcitrant  Brahmin, 
Again,  Jahànglr,  actuated  by  a libcral  spirit  announced 
similar  prohibitions.  By  means  of  a firman  issued  on  his 
accession  he  prohibitcd  thc  cutting  of  nose  and  ears  of  any 
person  and  said,  ‘I  myself  madc  a vow  by  thc  thronc  of 
Allah  that  I would  not  blcmish  anyone  by  this  punish- 
mcnc.a  ‘By  mcans  of  another  firman  issucd  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign  Jahanglr  confirmed  thc  above  prohibition 
and  forbadc  the  governors  o£  thc  provinces  of  his  cmpire 
to  inflict  the  punishment  o£  blinding.4  But  Jahànglr  him- 
self  could  not  abstain  from  inflicting  cruel  punishments. 
One  day  he  had  the  fect  of  two  kahars  cut  off  for  obstruct- 
ing  thc  royal  hunt.5  Jahànglr  also  inflicted  extremcly 
cruel  punishments  on  the  adherents  of  the  rebel  prince 
Khusrau.6  Such  was  the  siyàsat , of  which  the  blood- 
curdling  instances  can  be  ciced  ad  nauseum • Since  it  was 

1 Firoz  Shah — Futùbat-i  Firoz  Shàbi , (Aligarh,  *954)»  P*  2 3 

% J.  F.  S.  A.,  C.  C,  pp.  379-381 

3 T.  J.  (Persian  text,  Lucknow)  p.  5 

4 Idem , p.  101 

5 Idem , p.  79 

6 ìdem , p.  29 
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fiot  esscntially  disconnected  with  the  old  Hindu  penology* 
ìt  crcated  no  trouble  and  caused  no  repercussions  in  thc 
country  until  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bui  Tughluq.  Then 
trouble  arose  through  the  clash  of  State  intcrests  with  those 
of  the  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh.  Seeing  this  Baranl  chafed  and 
writhed,  and  remonstrated  with  him  one  day.  The  emperor 
rctorted : 


4 Ma  ra  az  chunìn  fitnahà  iltefàt-e  riist*  That  isr 
‘I  am  not  at  all  perturbed  by  thesc  rebellions.  I am 
aware  of  the  gossip  that  the  rebellions  are  due  to  the 
exceeding  bloodshed,  caused  by  the  Sultàn.  But  I am 
not  prepared  to  give  up  siyàsat  on  account  of  such 
gossip,  nor  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  rebellÌons/1 

Then  followed  an  interesting  conversation  which  is 
reproduced  below. 

Emperor — ‘Ziyàu’ddln  ! you  are  steeped  in  history. 
Do  you  know  the  crimes  for  which  the  kings  in 
the  past  used  to  kill  the  guilty  ? 

^iyàu’ddln  Baranl — I have  read  the  history  of  king 
Anusherwàn;  and  I found  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  punishment  of  killing  ( siyàsat ) is  esse n- 
tial  for  the  State,  otherwise  satanic  people  would 
cause  such  turmoil  that  the  consequences  would 
be  incalculable.  As  for  the  law-abiding  subjects, 
they  would  be  involved  in  all  kinds  of  immoralities 
and  mischief.  When  Jamshed  was  asked  for 
which  crime  death  is  to  be  inflicted  he  said,  ‘For 
sevcn  crimes  a king  can  legitimately  inflicc 


siyàsat — 

(i) 

for  renouncement  of  religion 

(ii) 

for  murder  of  loyal  subjects 

(i.i) 

for  adultery  of  married  person 

(iv) 

for  treason 

(v) 

for  rebellion 

F.  S.  B.,  p. 
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(vi)  for  complicity  in  it 

(vii)  for  violation  o£  the  royal  orders, 
resulting  in  serious  iujury  to  the  State. 

Emperor — How  many  o£  the  crimes  which  according 
to  Jamshed  entailed  capital  punishment  (siyàsat) 
are  traceable  in  the  Prophet’s  sayings  (ahàdìs)  ? 

2iiyau*ddln  Baranl — Only  three  o£  them  are  traccable 
in  the  Prophet’s  sayings.  These  are — • 

(i)  renouncement  of  lslam 

(ii)  murder  of  a Muslim 

(ìii)  adultery  o£  married  persons 

As  £or  the  other  four  they  are  not  traceable  (in 
Islam)  but  are  left  to  the  discretion  o£  kings  to 
determine. 

Emperor — In  the  age  o£  Jamshed  there  were  £ew 
rebels  ; and  wicked  people  were  then  but  rarely 
found.  For  this  reason  he  had  confined  himself 
to  what  you  have  attrtbuted  to  him.  But  in  my 
reign  rebels  and  wicked  people  have  ìncreased  ; 
therefore  I kill  on  suspicion  of  rebellion  and 
wickedness,  and  also  I ktll  on  the  upsurge  of 
revolt  until  tlie  idea  o£  revolt  among  the  army 
( khalq ) vamslies  or  I perisfi. 

I have  no  wazlr  who  could  administer  the 
empire  on  my  behalf  so  that  I could  abstain  from 
siyàsat  and  killing.  I see  tliat  tlie  army  ( khalq ) 
have  renounced  my  allegiance  compìetely  ; for 
this  reason  I have  resolved  to  punisli  them.  I 
spent  my  treasure  beyond  count  for  their  sake  ; 
in  spite  of  this  they  have  revolted  against  me. 
I have  tested  tliem  many  times  and  have  come  to 
know  their  minds  and  disposition.  I found  in 
their  midst  none  but  enemies  and  opponents. 
Now,  my  sword  alone  will  scttle  matters  with 
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them  and  thc  final  decision  rests  with  the 
sword/i 

The  psychology  of  the  emperor  exhibited  in  the  above 
conversation  reflccts  the  teaching  o£  the  danda-nìtt  and 
raja-nìtì  thus : 

*I£  thc  king  were  not  without  indolence  to  punish 
thc  guilty,  the  stronger  would  roast  the  weaker  like 

i (i)  T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  510-n 

(Ìi)  Mr.  Bashir  Ahmad  ( Administration  of  fusticc  in  Medieval 
India  pp.  228-232)  raises  ZiyàuMdin  Barani  to  the  position  of  a 
qàzi , thus  giving  some  weight  to  his  remarks.  He  says : 
4In  stating  the  Law  on  the  subject  to  Muhammad  (bin  Tughluq), 
Qàzt  ZiyàuMdin  said  that  such  a step  could  be  taken  firstly 
against  those  who  were  alleged  to  be  in  revolt  or  from 
whom  the  king  feared  a revolt  and  there  was  proof  of  their 
intentions;  secondly  against  those  who  were  leading  it  or  helping 
it,  and  thirdly  against  those  who  disobeyed  the  just  orders  of  the 
Sul^àn  which  meant  that  they  were  disobeying  God,  but  proof  of 
damage  to  the  State  was  necessary.’ 

Mr.  Bashir  Ahmad  is  of  opinion  that  while  dealing  with  the 
rcvolts  and  thc  area  of  disturbances,  the  emperor  made  use  of  the 
lawyers’  doctrine  of  Dàrul-Harb  which  brought  about  *a  tem- 
porary  suspension  of  the  guarantees  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  for  as 
long  as  the  conditions  in  the  land  required/  This  is  a conclusion 
reached  on  the  face  value  of  Barani’s  narration  of  the  Doàb  rebeliion 
which  is  seriously  misleading  ; (see  p.  238  supra).  Further,  Barani's 
special  meaning  of  the  term  khalq  (for  Barani  means  khalq-i  lashkar 
and  not  mankind  as  Mr.  Bashir  Ahmad  thinks)  being  disregarded* 
Mrf  Bashir  Ahmad  puts  Muhamraad  bin  Tughluq  on  a par  with 
three  of  the  weak-minded  sultans  of  the  Deccan,  namely  (i) 
Mahmud  Shàh  Bahmani  who  killed  his  minister  Khàn  Muhammad 
in  a state  prison  (ii)  Meeràn  Husain  Nizàm  Shàh  of  Ahmad- 
nagar  who  murdered  fifteen  princes  in  one  day  and  (iii)  Ismàil 
Nizàm  Shàh  who  had  his  well-meaning  wazir  Mirza  Khàn 
ignominiously  paraded,  seated  on  an  ass  and  then  had  him  killed 
cruelly,  his  body  being  hewn  to  pieces.  But  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all  between  any  or  all  of  these  sultans  and  Sultàn  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  of  Dehli,  not  even  in  the  matter  of  the  so-called 
‘emergency  powers.*  While  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tugbluq  was 
a philosopher  and  almost  always  acted  under  the  urge  of  his 
philosophy — may  be  misdirected  and  anti-Islamic  philosophy — none 
of  the  above-mentioned  sultans  of  the  Deccan  history  couid  claim 
even  a fraction  of  phÌlosophical  learning.  Unlike  them  all  the 
emperor  of  Dehii  (Sul£àn  Muhammad)  always  justificd  the  blood- 
shed  that  he  caused  on  thc  basis  of  philosophy. 
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fish  on  a spit;  thc  crow  would  lick  thc  clarificd  buttcr  ; 
owncrship  would  rcmain  with  nonc  ; thc  lowcst 
would  ovcrsct  thc  highest.  Thc  wholc  racc  o£  mcn  is 
kcpt  in  order  by  punishmcnt  ; for  a guiltiess  man  is 
hard  to  bc  found;  through  fcar  ot  punishmcnt,  indced,. 
this  univcrse  is  cnablcd  to  enjoy  its  blcssing  ; dcitics 
and  demons,  hcavcnly  songstcrs  and  crucl  giants,  birds 
and  scrpents  arc  made  capable  by  just  corrcction  of 
their  scvcrai  cnjoymcnts.  Ail  classes  wouid  bccome 
corrupt;  all  barriers  would  be  dcstroycd  ; thcrc  would 
bc  a total  confusion  among  mcn,  if  punishments  were 
not  inflicted  or  werc  inflicted  unduly.  But  whcre 
punishment  with  a black  hue  and  a red  cyc  advances 
to  destroy  sin,therc  if  thc  judge  disccrn  wcll,  thc  pcoplc 
arc  undisturbed.*1 

A similar  teaching  was  given  by  Bhisma  to  Yudhisthira 
and  is  reproduccd  bciow. 

Yudhisthira — What  course  of  conduct  should  be 
adoptcd  by  a king  shorn  of  friends,  having 
many  cnemies,  possessed  of  an  exhaustcd  treasury 
and  destitute  of  troops,  when  he  is  surroundcd 
by  wicked  ministcrs,  when  his  counsels  are  ali 
divulged’  ? 

Bhisma — Conversant  as  thou  art  with  duties,  thou  hast, 
O buii  of  Bharata’s  race,  asked  me  a cjuestion  that 
touches  on  a mystery.  Without  being  questioned, 
O Yudhisthira,  I could  not  venturc  to  discoursc 
upon  this  duty.  Morality  is  very  subtle.  Listen,. 
therefore,  O Bharata,  to  the  means  that  kings  may 
employ  durìng  seasons  of  distress.  From  thc  stand- 
point  of  true  morality,  however,  I would  not  call 
these  means  righteous.  The  last  word  of  social 
wisdom  is,  nevcr  trust. 

Do  not  fcar  the  results  of  karma  ; rcly  on 
your  strcngth.  No  onc  has  ever  scen  in  this  world 

I Fink,  H.  R Crimes  and  Pnnishments  under  Hindu\Law 

(Calcutta  Revicw,  1875,  vol.  61,  pp.  123- 124) 
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what  thc  fruits  are  of  a good  or  of  an  evil  dccd. 
Lct  us  thcn  aspire  to  be  strong,  because  ail  things 
belong  to  the  man  who  is  strong.  Might  is  abovc 
right ; riglit  proceeds  from  might  ; right  has  its 
support  in  might,  as  living  beings  on  thc  soil.  As 
smokc  follows  the  wind,  so  right  must  follow 
might.  Right  in  itself  is  devoid  of  command  ; 
it  leans  on  might  as  the  creeper  on  the  tree.  Right 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  ; nothing  is  impos- 
sible  to  the  strong.  Be  a heron  in  calculating 
thine  own  advantage,  a lion  when  thou  dost 
attack,  a wolf  when  thou  dost  prey,  a hare  when 
thou  takest  to  flight.  When  thou  findest  thyself 
in  a low  state  try  to  lift  thyself  up,  resorting  to 
pious  as  well  as  to  cruel  actions.  Before  practising 
morality,  wait  until  thou  art  strong.  If  thou  art 
not  prepared  to  be  cruel  and  to  kill  men  as  the 
fisher  kills  the  fish,  abandon  every  hope  of  great 
success.  If  men  think  thee  soft,  they  will  despise 
thee.  When  it  is  therefore  time  to  be  cruel,  be 
cruel  ; and  when  it  is  time  to  be  soft,  be  sofc.’1 

Yudhisthira — ‘O  grandfather  ! You  have  not  finished 
your  discourse  on  the  duties  of  kings.  From  what 
you  have  said  it  appears  that  Danda  occupies  a 
high  position,  and  is  the  master  of  everything,  for 
everything  depends  on  Danda.  It  seems,  O puissant 
one,  that  Danda  is  most  powcrful  and  is  thc 
foremost  of  all  beings  among  cither  gods  and 

i (i)  Zimmer., Indtan  Philosofhies , pp.  120-121,  123, 

124,  125,  126,  127 

(ii)  Mahàbhàrata Op . cit.,  p,  121) 

Book,  verses  80,  12 
(ldem9  134-134.  2-3 
(Idem,  134,  5.7) 

( Idem , Book  xii,  140-25) 

( Idem,  Book  xii.  140,  38 
{ Idem , Book  xii,  15,  14,  140,  50 
( Idem , Book  xii,  56,  21) 
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Rishis,  Yaksas,  Raksas,  Pisacas  and  Sadhyas  or 
living  bcings  in  this  worid  consisting  o£  bcasts 
and  birds.  You  havc  said  that  thc  entirc 
univcrsc,  mobilc  and  immobile  inciuding  gods, 
asuras  and  mcn,  dcpcnds  on  Danda.  O forcmost 
o£  Bharata’s  race,  do  tell  mc:  Who  is  Penal 
Providence  ? Ot  what  kind  is  he  ? What  is  his 
form  ? How  does  hc  control  ? 

Bhisma — Listen,  O scion  o£  the  Kurus:  Who  is  Danda 
and  why  he  is  also  called  Vyahara  (t.e.  law  or 
judicial  procecding).  Danda  is  that  by  which 
rightcousness  ìs  maintaincd.  He  is  sometimes 
calied  Vyahara  (law).  Danda  is  so  called  in  order 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  king  who  is  wide 
awake  may  not  suffer  extinction.  Danda  is  the 
mighty  Visbnt* , the  veritable  Yajna  (sacrificial 
rite),  the  Lord  Narayana.  Hc  is  called  the  Great 
Being  bearing  an  eternal  mighty  form.  Danda,  the 
daughter  o£  the  Supremc  Being  under  diverse 
appellations  such  as  Lakshmi  (prosperity),  Nitt 
(moral  ordinance),  Saraswati  (learning),  Danda-nìtì 
(penal  ordinance)  is  made  manifest  in  diverse 
forms  and  supports  the  universe. 

‘Therc  is  nothing  which  deserves  greater 
respcct  from  kings  than  Danda  by  which  the 
ways  o£  righteousness  are  marked  out.  Brahma 
himself,  for  the  protection  of  the  world  and  for 
establishing  the  duties  o£  the  different  orders  has 
sent  down  Danda.*1 

It  appears  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  Iearnt 
this  ; and  had  also  drawn  upon  the  Mahàbhàrata , assimi- 
lating  thc  political  wisdom  which  had  been  taught  by  king 
Dyumatsena  to  his  son,  prince  Satyavan : 

'A  number  of  mcn  having  been  brought  out  for 
i Sen,  P.  K Penology  Old  and  New  (London,  1943), 

p.  91 
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execution  at  the  commanci  of  his  fathcr,  thc  princc 
obscrved : 

•Sometimcs  virtue  assumes  the  form  of  sin  and  sin 
assumes  the  fcrm  of  virtue.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
destruction  of  individuals  can  ever  be  a virtuous  act/ 
Thereupon  the  father  observed  : 

‘If  the  sparing  of  those  who  should  be  killed  be 
virtuous  ; if  robbers  be  spared,  O Satyavan  ! all 
distinction  between  virttie  and  vice  wili  disappear’1 

A scene  of  this  type  was  frequently  staged  at  the  royal 
court  of  Dehll  when  delinquents  and  criminals — who  were 
no  other  than  a section  of  the  ‘uiama,  and  mashaikh  and 
their  followers — were  ‘brought  in  and  taken  out  for  exe- 
cution\  Ibn  Battuta  says: 

‘Every  day  hundreds  of  people  in  chains  with 
their  hands  fastened  to  the  neclc  and  their  feet  tighten- 
ed  were  brought  into  the  council-hall.  Those  who 
were  to  be  kiiled  were  killed  and  those  who  were  to  be 
tortured  were  tortured  and  those  who  were  to  be  beaten 
were  beatenk2 

Baranl  too  describes  a similar  scene,  saying: 

‘He  (Sultàn  Muhammad)  put  so  many  Musalmans 
to  siyàsat  and  killed  so  many  believers — sayyids, 
mashaikh,  ‘ulamà,  Sunnis,  adherents  and  followers  of 
the  ‘ulamà  ( muqtadiyàn ),  men  of  reiigious  cadre  and 
conduct  ( ashràf  iva  ahràr)  and  kindred  classes  of  people 
(tawàif-i  dìgar) — -that  their  numbers  defied  computa- 
tion.,3 

Baranl  continues : 

‘But  for  his  adherence  to  philosophy  and  siyàsat 
(which  brought  oti  his  head  and  his  empire  inconceiv- 

1 (i)  Mahàbbàrata , Chaptcr  CCLVII  o£  the  Santiparva 

(ii)  Sen,  P.  K.... Penology , Old  and  New  (London, 

>943)  P«  93 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  85 

3 T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  459 
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able  disasters)  I would  have  declared  safely  thac 
Suljan  Muhammad  was  a unique  sultàn  the  world  cvcr 
produccd  and  that  from  Adam’s  time  no  such  king  was 
ever  enchroned*  He  would  have  then  been  one  of 
those  rare  personalities,  outlined  in  the  following 
couplet 

If  you  decide  to  advance,  surely  you  acquire 
a kingdom.  And  if  you  choose  to  remain  behind, 
still  you  are  the  refuge  o£  the  world. 

If  you  look  righc,  you  are  a provider  o£ 
human  mind  and  if  you  look  left,  you  are  the 
supporter  o£  old  age.1 2 

Muhammed  bin  Tughluq’s  adherence  to  philosophy  is 
also  atcested  by  Ibn  Battuta  who  says: 

‘I  have  seen  at  the  court  of  the  Indian  empcror 
Sultàn  Muhammad  philosophical  màtters  alone  being 
discussed  every  day  alter  morning  prayer/3 

Which  philosophy  was  discussed  ac  the  royal  courc?, 
Was  it  Muslim  philosophy  or  Greek  philosophy  or  a 
compendium  of  Indo-Greek  philosophies?  These  are 
problems  which  call  for  an  answer.  Since  the  raison  d' etrc 
of  Muslim  philosophy — the  rationalism  of  the  M'utazalites 
— is  a protesc  o£  sound  human  reasoning  against  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  demands  imposed  by  orthodox 
teaching  ; and  again,  because  Muslim  philosophy3  has 
embraced  the  essence  of  Greek  philosophy  which  according 
to  Baranl  had  been  pursued  ardently  by  the  emperor,  ìc 
follows  that  the  reported  discussions  at  the  royal  court 
were  held  in  the  light  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  Influenced 
by  Greek  philosophy  which  insisted  on  the  study  of  causes 
and  phenomena  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  accept  no 
established  opinions  in  Islàm,  unless  they  stood  the  cold 

1 ldem9  p.  467 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  266 

3 Almost  all  the  great  Muslim  philosophers — al-Fàràbi.  Ibn 
Sina,  Ibn  Rushd,  al-Kindi  and  Ibn  Hazm — had  made  profound 
study  of  Greek  philosophy. 
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ccst  of  his  rcasoning.1  Likc  a philosophcr-scicntist  hc 
moved  in  thc  world  of  idcas  and  bclicvcd  in  Aristotlc’s 
saying  that  ‘chc  rulcr  of  thc  Statc  possesses  grcatcr  powers 
of  wisdoni  and  forcsighc,  while  thc  subjccts  had  only  bodily 
powcrs  suitabie  for  carrying  out  thc  rulct*s  dcsigns.’9 
Hcncc  thc  emperor’s  own  dcsigns  ( andeshaha ) as  Baranl 
has  worded  thcsc.  Thcsc  wcrc  thc  cmpcror’s  ijtehads — ‘a  gift 
born  of  his  own  superior  wisdom  or  intuition  (sawab-i 
mabz ).8*  Whcn  for  ccrtain  rcasons,  his  ijtehads  wcrc  not 
carried  out,  hc  was  not  tircd  but  evolved  readily  ncw 
ijtebads , justifying  his  own  conduct  in  thc  light  of  Aristo- 
teiian  maxim,  and  said : ‘Pcople  arc  naturally  in  search 
of  science:  I cannot  fccl  composurc  without  that  scarch.4 
And  hc  bchaved  similarly  or,  in  a symbolic  manncr,5  on  a 
special  occasion  witncsscd  by  Ibn  Bat£u£a : 

(i)  ‘One  o£  thc  cminent  Hindus  filcd  a suit 
against  thc  cmpcror  to  the  eftect  that  hc  had  killed 
his  brothcr  without  any  cause  and  had  him  summoned 
beforc  thc  qazt.  Thc  emperor  walkcd  on  foot  com- 
plctcly  unarmed  to  thc  qàzì' s court  whcrc  hc  salutcd 
and  bowed.  Prcvious  to  his  dcparturc  hc  had  issued 
ordcrs  to  thc  qàzt  instructing  him  that  hc  must  not 
stand  or  budge  out  of  rcgard  for  him  whcn  hc  appeared 
in  his  court.  Accordingly  thc  cmpcror  attcndcd  thc 
court  and  stood  before  thc  qàzi  who  gavc  his 
vcrdict  ordering  him  to  compcnsatc  his  opponent  for 
thc  blood  of  his  brother.  Thc  cmperor  gavc  him 
satisfaction. 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.,471 

2 Robin.....,,è.Greeib  Tbought  (London,  1928),  p.  190 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  471 

4 Vtde  p.  273  supra 

Aristotle  had  said,  ‘Man  by  the  natural  necessity  of  his  being 
is  a politicai  animal.’  Robin,  Op.  cit . 

5 That  is,  in  a manner  essentially  Islamic  and  in  consistency 
with  the  practice  of  the  orthodox  caliphs  and  also  comparable  to 
Aristotelian  regard  for  iaw  and  judiciary.  ‘Man,  when  fuily 
developed  in  an  ordered  community,  is  the  noblest  crcation,  but 
when  dcprived  of  law  and  justice  he  is  the  worst’,  said  Aristotlc 
(Op.  cit.) 
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(ii)  *Oncc  a Maslim  filcd  a suic  againsc  thc 
cmpcror,  making  cercain  monetary  claims,  Thc  casc 
was  taken  up  and  tricd  by  thc  qizì  who  gavc  his  judg- 
mcnt  againsc  chc  empcror,  rcquiring  hiin  to  pay  thc 
plaintiff  thc  dcsircd  sum  of  money. 

(iii)  *A  boy  from  among  thc  sons  of  thc  maliks 
brought  a suit  against  thc  cmpcror,  complaning  that 
thc  emperor  had  struck  him  without  causc,  and  had 
him  summoned  bcforc  thc  qàzt.  Thc  qizì  pronounccd 
a scntcncc  against  thc  cmperor  ordertng  him  to 
indemnify  thc  plaintiff  by  paymcnt  of  cash,  ìf  acceptcd; 
othcrwise  he  must  let  the  plaintiff  beat  him  in  return. 
That  day  I saw  that  the  cmperor  camc  back  to  his 
court,  sent  for  the  boy  and  gavc  him  a cane  saying : 
T call  upon  you  by  my  hcad,  you  must  stnkc  mc  just 
as  I struck  you.  *Thc  boy  took  hold  of  thc  stick  and 
struck  the  emperor  twenty-one  strokes  so  that  his  cap 
( ktilah ) flcw  off/1 

Baranl  was  awarc  of  this  but  was  unable  to  understand 
the  meaning  bchind  thc  cmperor’s  behaviour.  Hc  wondcrcd 
if  that  emperor  stood  highcr  than  Aristotlc.2 3 4  Aristotle 
had  belicvcd  that  ‘worship  was  indispcnsable  for  thc 
cxistcncc  of  a statc  ; and  had  defined  chc  duties  of  priests 
and  othcr  sacrcd  officials  and  had  provided  that  all  thc 
expenscs  of  public  worship  should  bc  bornc  by  thc  state.’* 
The  Indian  cmpcror  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  bchavcd 
similarly.  In  his  empirc  not  only  werc  ali  kinds  of  rcli- 
gions  tolcratcd,  but  denominational  hercsics  amounting 
in  thc  cyes  of  thc  orthodox  Musalmans  to  paganism  and 
atheism  wcrc  also  allowcd  to  flourish  and  Siva-lihga 
was  worshipped  publicly.5 


1 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  83 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  462 

3 Robin,  L Greek  Thought  (London,  1928),  p.  180 

4 Ftitùhat-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Aligarh,  1954)*  p.  2 

5 Annnal  Refort  of  the  Archaeological  Department , Hydera- 
bad  (Dcccan)  1936-37;  pp.  43-44.  Also  see  p.  333  supra. 
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SharYat  and  Ijtehàd 

Shari'at1  is  a cechnical  term  for  che  law2  of  Islàin — * 
divine  commandments  as  laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  Pro- 
phet  Muhammad  and  expounded  ouc  of  the  Quran  and 
ahàdìs  by  the  divine  ‘ulama  of  his  times.  Hence  it  became 
the  inotto  of  Islàm  thac  obedience  to  the  Shariat  is 
obligatory  for  all.3  But  there  was  something  weird  about 
the  conduct  of  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Although 
he  had  a profound  regard  for  the  SharVat  he  acted  somc- 
times  mysteriously,4  ‘Isàml  considered  him  an  enemy  of 
Islàm  and  reported  that  he  had  revolced  against  the  Sharì- 
*at.5  Baranl  considered  him  an  eccentric  and  reported  that 

1 SharVat  literally  means  the  clear  path  to  be  followed.  Says 
the  Quran  (Sura  xiv,  vetse  17):  Then  we  gave  them  a Sharì*a  (a 
path  to  be  followed  in  religion)  ; follow  it  and  not  the  wishes  of 
those  who  have  no  knowledge.’ 

SbarVat  also  means  the  religion  of  Islàm  as  the  Quran  (Sura  xlii, 
verse  n)  says:  ‘To  you  HE  hath  prescribed  the  religion  ( SharVat )/ 

2 Le.  the  SharVat  embraces  hadd  ; the  law  of  inheritance  ; 
commands  and  prohibitions  ; rules  determining  one’s  conduct  in 
private  and  public  life  ; jurisprudence  (fiqh)  and  sayings  of  the 
Prophet  ( ahàdìs ;)  ; regulations  relating  to  worship — tiamàz,  roza, 
zakàt , khums  and  jihàd  ; permitted  and  forbidden  things  like 
ìndulgence  in  music  and  playing  with  certain  musical  instruments  ; 
use  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  ; the  relation  between  sexes  ; racing 
and  shooting  for  wagers  ; the  copying  of  living  persons  ; clothing 
and  ornaments  for  men  and  women  and  finally  regulations  for 
punishment  (C/.  E,  I.,  vol.  iv,  p,  320). 

3 K.  M.,  p.  26. 

4 That  is,  his  treatment  o£  the  SharVat  has  remained  inexpli- 
cable  and  there  is  some  mystery  or  obscurity  about  it.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  the  SharVat  was  not  a complete  code  of  commands 
the  relations  of  the  bcliever’s  soul  with  Allah  having  rcmained, 
beyond  its  province.  In  other  words  the  SharVat  was  the  forum 
extranum  only  ; it  was  not  what  the  emperor  desired  it  to  be,  *.<?. 
forum  internum  also. 

5 F,  S,  I.,  verses  10,  945 — io,  951. 
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hc  was  a freak  of  nacure,  a mixture  of  opposites  and  a 
mysccry.1  Ibn  Batjtuta  thought  likewise  and  reported  that 
he  had  killed  in  a single  day  nine  persons  for  neglecting  to 
say  prayers  Ìn  congregation.2  It  seems  that  the  emperor 
believed  he  was  a mujtabid ; and  while  practising  ijtehàd 
dar  SharVat ,3  he  also  aimed  at  playing  the  role  of  a muja - 
ddid. 4 5 6 7 As  such  he  made  researches  and  exercised  his  own 
judgment  but  impaired  his  work  by  discounting  an  im- 
porcant  feeder  of  the  SharVat , namely  the  ahadìs Read  in 
the  light  o£  his  phrase  ijtehàd  dar  SharVat 6 Baranl’s  remark 
thac  Sulfcàn  Muhammad  became  hard-hearted  and  crueP 
because  of  his  disregard  o£  the  ahàdis  becomes  intelligible; 
and  it  follows  that  the  emperor’s  deeds  and  actions  were 
determined  by  his  ijtehàd . 

Literally  ijtehàd  means  exertion;  technically  it  means 
*to  exert  with  a view  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on 
a lega!  question.’  Says  the  Quran : ‘And  to  those  who 
exert,  WE  show  OUR  path.’8  And  the  Prophet  explained 
the  need  for  ijtehàd , addressing  Malàdh  bin  Jabal,  govcrnor- 
designate  of  the  Yeinen.  ‘How  will  you  decide  matters 
coming  up  before  you,  Ma‘àdh* : the  Prophet  enquired.  ‘I 
will  judge  matters  according  to  the  Book  of  Allah’  was  thc 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  457-68  and  470-72. 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  83. 

3 Literally  'niaking  researches  in  SbarVat . Vide  p.  272 
sitpra  and  the  facsimile  of  Mnhanimad  bin  Tughluq’s  Mcmoirs  at 
the  cnd  of  this  book. 

4 For  mujtàhid  and  mujaddid  see  p.  361  infra  and  note  Barani’s 
remark  tahkimàt-i  majaddid  ghair  qànùn  bar  àward.  (He  posed  as 
a mtijaddid  buc  made  arbitraiy  decisions  in  contrast  to  tbe  SharVat 
directives)  T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  470, 

5 The  ahàdts  (plural  of  hadts ) were  codihed  in  the  course  o£ 
the  second  and  third  centuries  Hijra,  the  most  important  and  latest 
o£  such  codifications  being  thosc  o£  Bukhà,ri  (869/256)  and  Muslim 
(875/261).  lt  is  said  that  Bukhàri  collected  after  a prolonged  study 
I11  the  countries  of  Syria,  ‘Iràq,  Fgypt,  Iràn  and  Arabia  about  60,000 
ahàdis , out  of  which  he  selected  7,275. 

6 Op.  cit. 

7 T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  465-66. 

3 Sura  x >ùx,  verse  69, 
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rcply*  ‘But  if  Allah’s  Book  contains  nothing  to  guide  you*, 
added  the  Prophet.  Ma*adh  replied : *Then  I will  act  òn 
the  precedencs  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah.*  ‘But  if  the  prece- 
dents  fail?*  queried  the  Prophet.  ‘Then  I will  cxcrt  to  form 
my  own  judgmenc,  based  on  the  best  of  my  knowledgc, 
said  Ma‘adh.  The  Prophct  was  pleased  and  significd  his 
approvah* 

It  follows  that  recourse  to  ijtehàd  ìs  indispensable  under 
cercain  conditions  and  thac  che  duty  and  right  of  ijtehàd  did 
noc  involve  an  inerrancy.  Anyway,  the  practice  of  ijtehàd 
and  the  role  of  majtahids 2 can  be  traced  through  the  ages  m 
the  Islamic  (Shi*a)  world.  According  to  the  Sunnis  al! 
ijtehàd  closed  after  the  death  of  Ahmad  bin  Hambal  in 
856/241;  and  for  some  centuries  since,  there  was  no 
mujtahid  in  the  Sunnl  world.  One  reason  behind  this 
indiflference  towards  ijtehàd  was  that  che  ‘Sunni  ‘ulama 
preferred  ijmà  ‘(agreement  of  the  whole  Muslim  people)  to 
the  fallible  opinion  of  an  ìndividual.’  When,  at  last,  the 
succeeding  generations  found  ouc  the  need  for  ijtehàd , there 
‘appeared  from  time  co  time  individuals  who,  movcd  either 
by  ambicion  or  by  objection  to  fixed  positìons,  claimed  for 
themselves  the  righc  of  ijtehàd . One  such  claimant  was 
Juwainl  (1028/419—1085/478);  another  was  Ibn  Taimiya 
(1263/661  —1328/728);  another  was  Suyutt  (1445/849 
—1505/911).  Juwainl  and  Ibn  Taimiya  repudiated  che 
Sunnl  belief  thac  all  ijtehàd  had  closed  with  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Islam  and  that  every  Musalman  musc  follow 
without  circumspection  one  of  the  four  schools— Hanafl, 
Malikl,  Shàfa‘I  and  Hamball.  Juwainl  and  Ibn  Taimiya 
also  affirmed  thac  ijtehàd  was  obligacory  for  later  scholars. 
Suyutl  held  that  there  musc  exist  in  every  age  at  least  one 


1 Happy  over  his  successful  choice  of  Ma‘àdh  bin  Jabal  as 
governor,  the  Prophet  thanked  God  immediately  on  hearing  the 
repjy. 

Sulemàn  bin  al-Ash‘as. Snnan  Abt  Da'ùcì,  vol.  ii,  p.  5°5» 

Karachi. 

2 A mujtahid  is  one  who  exerts  himself  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent  opinion  in  law.  The  Shias  believe  that  every  generation  must 
have  at  least  one  mnjtahid , functioning  in  a particular  area. 
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mujtahid  atid  that  in  cvcry  ccntury  thcrc  must  corac  a 
mujaddid.1 

Ic  should  be  notcd  that  thirty  ycars  aftcr  the  dcmisc  of 
Prophet  Muhammad  Arab  lifc  on  the  whole  ccascd  to 
embody  the  spiric  of  hi sSharVat,  and  un-Islamic  notionswcre 
sponsored  by  the  Umayyads  and  subsequently  by  the  Abb- 
asids.  When  disintcgration  of  thc  Abbasid  empire  began  and 
secular3  states  arose,  the  cmpireor  Sultanate3  of  Dchll  followed 
suit.  The  dÌvine  ‘ulama4-  ('ulamà-i  àkhirat)  who  had  iong 

1 A mujaddid  (literally  renewer)  is  a reformer  in  Islàm.  It  is 
agrecd  that  every  muiaddid  must  be  a mujtahid  first,  but  everv 
mujtahid  nced  not  be  a mujadclid . For  evcry  particular  centurv 
there  can  be  only  one  mujaddid , but  there  may  be  any  number  o£ 
mujtahids  in  a given  century. 

Some  o£  the  Shi'a  mujtahids  have  been  called  mujaddid. 

Arnong  the  Sunnis  too,  Abù  Hanifa  (799/S0-767/ i5 o)  ; Màlik 
(714/95-796/ 179)  ; Shàfari  (767/150-819/204)  and  Ahmad  bin 
Hambal  (780/164-845/241)  who  were  mujtahids  in  the  first 
instance  have  been  called  mitjaddid. 

2 'Uzuz  (litcraliy  bitinc;  hard)  is  thc  corresponding  term  in  the 

Arabic  text.  It  signifies  the  secular  character  of  the  States.  Vide 
Maududi,  A Tajdìd-o  Ahiya-i  Dìn  (Lahore)  pp.  18,  25. 

3 The  term,  Sultanate  or  Sultàn  has  no  legal  sanctÌon  in  Islàm. 
Whiie  ‘Sultanate  does  not  appear  in  the  Qtiran  at  all,  the  term 
Sultàn  is  used  in  a difiEerent  sense,  i.e,  superior  argument  or  power. 
See  my  book  Lc  Gouvernement  du  Sultanate  de  Delhi  (Paris),  p.  13, 
footnote  1. 

4 The  divine  ‘ulamà  are  defined  in  the  Quran  (Sura 
xxxv,  verse  29)  as  those  alone  o£  God's  servants  who  fear  Him. 
According  to  a hadìs  they  enjoy  the  status  of  the  Israelitish  apostles 

) ; and  according  to 
anothcr  ( A ^ \ j.  * dl  ) thcX  arc  hcirs  of 

' v»  . 

prophets. 

‘The  divine  ‘ulamà  are  further  described  as  those  who  will 
stand  higher  than  the  martyrs  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  is 
because  of  thcir  learning,  probity  and  piety  that  the  worid  is  re- 
plenished.  It  is  up  to  thern  to  see  that  the  commands  of  the 
SharVat  are  observed  and  good  work  is  performed.  ^Under  their 
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disappearcd  from  the  centres  o£  Muslim  administration  were 
replaced  in  Dehll  by  the  lulamà-i  dunyà  or  'ulamà-t  sul  who 
are  described  in  a contemporary  work2  as  the  worst  type  of 
‘ulama  because  they  attended  on  amirs  and  sought  acccss  to 
kings.  They  aimed  at  determining  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  guiding  the  sultàn  in  its  administration.  They  desired 
him  to  perform  certain  religious  duties3,  namely  attending 
the  Friday  and  Td  prayers;  reciting  the  kbutba  or  getting  it 
rccited  in  his  naine;  supervising  the  administration  of  justice 
including  the  hudud ; waging  holy  wars;  creating  and 
managing  religious  endowments*,  hearing  complaints  and 
settling  disputes;  announcing  himself  as  sultàn-i  Islàm4,  and 
pàdshàh-i  Islàm5  and  his  army  as  lashkar-i  Islàm^  and 
humiliating  thc  Hindus.  But  the  sultàn  did  not  likc  the 
guidancc  of  the  ‘ulamà  in  ali  the  afiEairs.  Unable  to  break 
with  them  while  the  State  was  yet  in  its  infancy  he  made  a 
compromise,  granting  them  favours.7  He  recognized  the 

spiritual  influence  vices  diminish  and  recede  into  lurking-places/ 
(Tàrikh-i  Fakhruddìn  Mubàrak  Shàh . (London,  1927),  pp.  9-10. 

Again,  Tiad  there  been  no  (divine)  Tilamà  in  the  world,  men 
would  have  been  reduced  into  animals.  Sleep  of  thcse  Tilamà  is 
as  good  as  worship  ; their  respiration  amounts  to  the  counting 
of  beads  ; their  pious  deeds  are  doubly  valued  bcfore  God,  and 
their  sins  are  forgiven.’  (Op.  cit.) 

‘I  have  heard  says  Balban  from  my  fathcr  that  the  Tilamà  are 
o£  two  kinds — * ulamà-i  àkhirat  (divine  Tilamà)  and  'ulamà-i  dunyà 
(worldly  ‘ulamà).  The  divine  ‘ulamà  lived  a spotless  and  selfless 
life  for  the  principles  of  lslàni.’  (T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  154-55). 

Some  of  the  divine  ‘ulamà  may  be  spotted  among  tbose  forty- 
six  who  are  said  to  have  come  to  Dehli  during  the  reign  of  ‘Alàu* 
ddin  I£halji.  But  they  were  neglected  and  were  cut  off  from  public 
ìife,  Says  Barani : 

‘Alas  ! a thoUsand  times  alas  ! Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  did  not 

appreciate  the  greatness  of  these  ‘ulamà  ; nor  did  he  pay  them 

even  a hundredth  part  of  the  reverence  due  to  them/ 

(0?.  cit,  p.  354). 

1 6Ulamà-i  sù  is  another  term  used  in  contemporary  literature 
for  the  woridly  ‘ulamà  as  opposed  to  the  'ulamà-i  àkhirat. 

2 Tàrikh-i  Fakhru  ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh  (London,  1927),  p.  10. 

3 Of.  cit.  pp.  13-14. 

4,  5,  6 Op.  cit.  pp.  24,  25,  27,  28. 

7 From  the  language  used  in  the  Tàrjkh-i  Takhru  ddin 
- Mubarak  Sbah  (pp.  i6,  17,  35)  it  appeais  that  salaries  were  granted. 
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Sbari'at  officially  and  undertook  to  procect  it  and  appointcd 
choicc  bclievers  to  the  religious  and  judicial  offices  in  thc 
administration  but  abstained  from  humiliating  the  Hindus 
and  destroying  their  idol-houses.  ln  his  Na't-i  Muhammadì 
Baranl  surveys  briefly  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Hindus 
and  idolatry  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sultanate  and  shows 
that  thc  sultans  successively  pursued  a secular  or  pro-Hindu 
policy  till  it  became  an  established  tradition.1  As  a courtier 
Baranl  watched  it  closely  during  the  reign  o£  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq;  and,  irritated  by  the  secular  policy  o£  the 
government,  indignantly  remarked  that  idolatry  was  firmly 
fixed  among  the  Musalmans. 

Rccently  a firman  o£  the  emperor  has  been  discovered. 
Composed  in  simple  Persian,  £ree  from  metaphor  and 
written  in  black  ink  in  naskh  character  on  brownish,  native 
paper  over  12  inches  broad  and  2-3  feet  long,  full  o£  text 
divided  into  regular  lines,  ìc  bears  at  tlie  forehead  an  impe- 
rial  monogram  ( tughrà-i  shahryàr ),  namely  Abul  Mujàhid 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shàh  as-sultàn — a picture  of  the 
emperor’s  ìnterwoven  signature2  m Turkish  style.  This 
may  not  be  in  his  own  handwriting,  for  it  is  not  confirmed 
by  a seal.  But  the  firman  itself  in  its  present  shapc  is 
genuine3  and  may  be  taken  as  a copy,  ìntended  for  thc 
record  office.  It  announces  the  royal  appreciation  of  a 
community  which  is  definitely  a Hindu  tribe — possibly  the 
Jain  Suris4 * — and  promises  them  rewards.  Instructions  about 

1 Barani — Na*t*i  Muhammadi  (MS.  Raza  Library,  Rampur), 
pp.  391-92.  Also  see  p.  339  snpra. 

2 See  photo  on  the  adjoining  page, 

3 Such  is  also  the  opinion  o£  Dr.  Nizamu’ddin  of  Hyderabad 
who  cxamined  it  independently  o£  me  but  the  same  day  at  Calcutta. 

4 The  firman  is,  in  £act,  a charter  in  favour  of  a people, 

described  as  — a term  which  Elliot  (III,  p.  352)  has 

translated  as  ‘Hindù  devotees*.  Hodivala  (I,  p.  331)  identifies  ìt 
with  ‘Shrivara’ — a Jain  sect.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  these  are 
the  seoras — Jaina  ascetics — of  Abu’l  Fazl  (A.  N.  P.,  III,  p.  68). 
Here  the  term  signifies  the  community  o£  Jinaprabha  Suri  who 
says  he  obtained  a charter  from  the  emperor,  though  hc  gives 
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this  arc  givcn  in  thc  tcxt  to  thc  miniscerial  dcpartmcnts  ; 
and  thc  fact  is  notificd  to  thc  khans,  and  amlran-i  sadah  in 
thc  capital  city  of  DchlT  as  wcll  as  in  thc  territories  of 
Gujarlt,  Dhar  and  Nagor.  This  firman  was  writtcn  and 
issued  in  thc  first  year  of  chc  rcign,  uc.  725  Hijra. 

BaranT’s  narrativc  of  thc  rcign  contains  no  reicrcncc  to 
this  fìrman,  but  thcrc  is  an  ironical  remark  that  shortly  after 
his  acccssion  thc  empcror  bcgan  to  issuc  onc  hundred  or  two 
hundrcd  firmans  a day1.  Sincc  BaranT  fearcd  his  siyasat 
and  at  thc  samc  timc  coveted  his  rewards  he  dishcd  up 
spurious  badises 8 in  order  to  please  him.  Thus  he  joined 
hands  with  thc  worldly  (ulama  who  had  srooped  since  the 
timc  of  Mu^izzu'ddTn  Muhammad  of  Ghor  to  glorify 
monarchy.8  Thcy  had  set  thc  fashion  which  was  subsequently 

a later  date.  Pcrhaps  he  or  the  Suris  of  his  community  had 
obtained  an  earlier  charter  too. 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  470. 

2 Baranì  presented  before  the  emperor  as  genuinc  the  foilowing 
spurious  hadtses : 

(i)  I£  there  is  no  sultàn,  the  people  will  devour  one  another 

(ii)  The  sultàn  is  the  shadow  o£  God 

(iii)  He  who  obeys  thc  sultàn  obeys  God. 

<XwoLJLJ! 

Baranì  also  exploited  the  following  verse  of  the  Quran  : 

Obey  God  and  obey  the  Prophct  and  thosc  in  authority 

among  you. 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  used  this  Quranic  verse  as  well  as  the 
above-mentioned  hadises  on  his  coins.  C.  P.  K.  D.  E.,  pp.  250-253, 
C/.  T.  F.  S.  B , p.  446. 

3 Thc  sultàn  was  raised  to  the  height  of  imam  ; and  a hadis 
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adoptcd  by  Amlr  Kbusrau,  invcsting  royalty  with  radiancc 
and  transforming  it  into  somcthing  rcally  splcndid.  How- 
cvcr,  this  giftcd  poct  bcing  also  a sccr  was  subscqucntly 
struck  with  rcmorsc,  as  is  shown  in  thc  following  vcrscs  : 

•O  Khusrau  ! as  an  atonement  for  your  glorifying  thc 
king  you  should  placc  your  head  at  the  fect  of  thc 
divinc  ‘ulama  and  seek  thcir  blcssing/1 

O Khusrau!  there  is  no  peace  amidst  thc  amirs.  Stand 
up;  run  towards  chc  divine  <ulanla., 

His  conscience  was  since  awakened,  and  his  verses  that 
follow  abound  m warnings.  He  rclates  thc  story  of  an 
'alim2  who  suffered  aftcr  his  death8  for  justifying  through 


was  quoted  to  that  effect — he  who  obeys  me  obeys  God  and  he  who 
obeys  the  tmam  (/.<?.,  sultàn)  obeys  me,’  said  the  Prophet.  Sce 
the  Tartkh-i  Fàkhru  ddin  Mubarak  Shàh  (p.  12)  which  was  writren 
ìn  the  opening  year  o£  Qutbu’ddin  Aibak’s  reign  but  enables  us  to 
know  the  politicaÌ  thought  of  the  whole  period  of  Muslim  rule. 

1 MatlaUtH  Anwar , p.  61 

2 *Alim  is  the  singular  of  ‘ulamà 

3 ‘A  ccrtain  'àlim  used  to  discourse  to  a king  on  certain 
topics  at  midnight.  When  both  of  them  had  passed  away,  a saint 
beheld  them  in  a dream  and  enquired  of  thc  *àlim  how  hc  was 
faring.  The  'àlim  replied  : 

T am  suffering  from  inconceivable  tortures.’  Jhc  saint  was 
astonisbed  at  this  and  said  : 

*You  lived  and  moved  in  the  manncr  of  the  ‘ulamà.  Why 
should  yousurter? 

Afterwards  the  saint  queried  the  king  who  said  : 

‘My  association  with  the  *àlim  lcd  to  my  salvation.  While 
making  his  discourses  he  was  very  patticular  about  pleasing  mc. 
That  has  saved  me  from  hell.  Now  he  is  beÌng  burnt  in  the 
hcll  that  had  bcen  preparcd  for  me,  whilc  I am  cnjoying  the 
paradise  that  he  has  lost/ 

Of . cit.  p.  54 
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his  discourscs  thc  misdeeds  of  a king.  Thcn  hc  makcs  an 
obscrvation  about  the  ‘ulama  and  warns  them,  saying: 

‘They  (‘ulamà)  are  intent  on  bcing  counted  associatcs 
o£  thc  ruler,  concealing  as  they  do  many  tricks 
beneath  their  cloaks.  They  make  Nu^màn’s1 2  turban 
which  they  wear  serve  as  a foot-wrapper  of  thc 
tyrant  ruler. 

Do  not  ply  the  pen  with  the  object  of  burning  down 
the  people.  Do  not  makc  the  pen  an  instrument 
of  forgery. 

Do  not  play  the  rolc  of  Nu‘màn  deceitfully.  Do  not 
place  the  Satan’s  egg  beneath  an  angel.3 

You  are  not  ashamed  o£  the  fact  that  when  you  issue 
a fatvuà , your  unjustified  fatwà  amounts  to  putting 
the  Prophet’s  sword  in  the  hands  of  Satan. 

The  divine  ‘ulamà  remain  far  away  from  fraud.  No- 
body  can  ever  see  the  shadow  of  thc  sun.3 

An  interpretation  of  things  with  the  object  of  defacing 
reality  fraudulently  amounts  to  violating  the  ruling 
of  the  Quran’.4 

Amlr  Khusrau  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
‘ulamà’s  claim  for  spiritual  leadership  unless  they  cast  off 
their  vanity  and  became  better  men.  He  says: 

‘Knowledge  is  nothing  but  research.  You  should  al- 
ways  speak,  quoting  authorities. 

Whatever  you  do  must  be  right  and  you  must  be  afraid 
of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Since  you  are  not  even  afraid  of  making  mistakes,  your 
learning  is  damaging  religion  scriously. 

You  have  girded  up  vour  loins  to  promote  mischief. 
Your  foot  is  inactive  on  the  road  of  right  action. 

1 Nu’màti  was  the  epithet  of  imàm  Abu  Hanifa. 

2 That  is,  do  not  show  yourself  like  an  angel  while  you  are  no 
more  than  a devil. 

3 That  is,  the  virtuous  or  divine  ‘uiamà  never  play  tricks. 

4 That  is,  your  interpretation  of  the  Quarn  is  wrong  like  thc 
pigments  of  a turkey. 
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A knowlcdge  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp  o£  decd  is 
like  a body  without  a soul. 

To  please  a tyrant  king  you  throw  overboard  the  rights 
o£  a hundred  darwesh. 

Those  4ulama  who  pass  wrong  judgments  turn  relìgion 
into  a means  of  cxploication  at  the  hands  of  a 
tyrant  ruler. 

They  raisc  the  king’s  absurdities  to  the  height  o£  Nu- 
‘man’s  laudable  qualities;  they  depict  the  king’s 
irreligious  deeds  as  religion. 

And  whatever  wrong  is  done  by  the  king  is  done  by 
their  permission. 

The  king  snatches  the  people’s  wealth  while  the  ‘ulama 
declare  it  a legal  and  religious  deed. 

They  join  hands  in  pursuing  the  art  of  Abu  Jihl1;  and 
out  o£  hypocrisy  they  declare  it  as  justice  o£ 
‘Umar2. 

Any  jurist  trying  to  acquire  position  through  the  stupid 
amirs  is,  in  fact,  trying  to  benefit  the  amirs  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  class  of  jurists. 

(O  worldly  ‘ulama  ! ) I£  you  take  the  topmost  position 
for  yourself,  basing  your  claim  to  it  in  the  light 
of  the  hadìs  that  the  ‘ulamà  are  the  heirs  o£  pro- 
phets,  where  will  you  stand  amidst  the  divine 
‘ulamà  who  are  really  the  heirs  of  the  prophets? 

A person  whose  abode  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  best 
part  of  paradise  will  never  ask  for  worldly  favour 
£rom  the  materialists. 

The  wording  o£  an  làlim  who  (by  evidence  o£  his 
deeds)  heeds  not  the  Day  o£  Kesurrection  has  no 
effect  at  all  and  js  like  nonscnse  uttered  by  a 
person  in  his  sleep. 

1 ‘Amr  bin  Hishàm  who  cnjoyed  the  patronymic  of  Abu’l 
Hikam  was  contemptuously  called  Abù  Jihl  (father  of  ignorance)  by 
the  Muslims  because  he  was  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Prophet.  He 
was  a powerful  leader  of  the  Quraish  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Badr. 

2 That  is,  while  playing  the  role  o£  Abù  Jihl  they  represent  it 
as  signifying  the  justice  of  fUmar. 
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A nccdlc  mighc  pcnctratc  cloth  a hundred  timcs  but 
it  docs  not  perform  any  scwing  wichout  thrcad. 
Similarly  an  *àl$m  without  dccds  cuts  no  ice. 

Acquirc  knowlcdgc  in  such  a manncr  that  your  slccp 
bc  counted  as  devotion  to  God  (' Hbidat ) through- 
out  your  lifc. 

Since  you  are  a hypocrite  cngaged  in  profane  love  and 
wine,  your  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of  a dis- 
turbed  dream. 

How  long  will  you  continue  to  drink  wine  in  secret  and 
base  your  misdccds  dcceitfully  on  permission  from 
thc  Quran? 

It  is  vcry  ugly  on  the  part  of  an  *àlim  to  drink  wine; 
it  is  no  better  than  niixing  poison  with  swccts. 

When  a person  having  learnt  the  Quran  by  heart  drinks 
winc  continuously  he  floods  the  placc  of  the  Quran 
(heart)  with  winc. 

Whcn  a man  who  has  acquircd  lcarning  becomes  a con- 
stant  sinncr  hc  must  be  discarded  even  if  he  be 
thc  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 

An  *àltm  who  does  not  act  up  to  thc  law  is  barren  and 
uselcss,  evcn  if  he  makes  himseif  renowned 
through  a hundred  tricks. 

An  'àlim  who  scts  his  face  against  good  deeds  is  bran- 
ded  on  his  forchead  as  a donkey  carrying  loads  of 
books. 

Every  sin  of  serious  nature  that  the  sultan  commits  they 
conncct  with  thc  fatwà  of  Abu  Hanlfa;  and  thc 
travesty  of  SharVat  law  on  his  part  they  takc  as 
SharVat  itself. 

They  arc  using  cheap  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomy  and  in  order  to  hide  their  truc  wcalth. 

Thosc  4ulamà  who  desire  to  obtain  honour  through 
kings  and  for  the  sake  of  worldly  matcrial  havc 
turned  their  faces  towards  hell. 

The  knowledge  that  men  of  high  position  have  acquired 
is  not  knowlcdgc  properly  spcaking;  it  is  a kind  of 
magic  in  order  to  cnchant  thc  king. 
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The  person  who  runs  ceaselessly  up  and  down  is,  in 
fact,  practising  the  habit  of  attending  the  royal 
court/ 

On  secing  many  of  his  co-religionists  go  astray  Amlr 
Khusrau  was  hurt;  and  he  broke  out: 

‘What  an  age  is  chis?  Everywhere  people  obtain  dignity 
in  proportion  to  their  induiging  in  sins. 

Hc  who  is  not  slow  at  performing  (merely)  his  farz 1 is 
dcclared  a man  of  piety  and  a fricnd  oE  God. 

Since  the  world  abounds  in  vice,  a person  who  is  no 
more  than  a spark  is  to  be  counted  as  a flame. 

Alas!  a hundred  cimcs  alas!  These  Musalmans  are 
like  Zoroascrians. 

They  claim  Islàm  as  cheir  rcligian  but  their  hearcs  are 
berefc  of  che  fear  o£  God.  Lec  them  not  mock 
at  che  holy  religion. 

Let  those  who  have  pursued  Zoroastrian  habits  ali  their 
livcs  explain  what  right  they  have  to  call  them- 
selves  Musalmans. 

The  pronouncement  of  Allah  and  Ya  Rab  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  thc 
SharVat  ìs  noching  buc  the  cry  of  a drunkard.’ 

On  secing  the  mashàikh  or  sufl  saints  go  astray  Amir 
Khusrau  was  no  lcss  hurt,  as  is  evidenc  from  the  following 
verses 

‘Clad  in  rough  woollen  garments  there  are  many  sufis 
who  have  not  heard  che  cali  for  prayer. 

Whcn  the  reporc  about  his  indulging  in  wine  reaches 
the  sultàn  at  last,  the  sùfl  walks  smartly  into  the 
mosque. 


1 Farz  means  a religious  obligation  like  tanhid>  namaz  and 
roza,  EThe  poet  says  that  those  Musaloians  who  perform  the 
essential  part  of  religious  duties  ( farz ) ase  called  wali  (friend  of 
God).  But  this  amounts  to  lowering  the  standard  of  wali. 
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Do  not  place  your  head  under  anyone*s  skirt  lest  !\e 
should  souse  you  under  che  wet  border  of  his 
garment, 

Do  not  bow  before  the  keeper  of  a tavern  lest  he  should 
lead  you  astray. 

Why  do  you  walk  submissively  behÌnd  that  religious 
leader?  He  is  a man  of  evil  which  he  displays 
fraudulently  as  virtue. 

All  these  mashaikh  are  worshippers  of  money;  they  are 
all  like  Brahmins  with  idols  of  gold  in  their  hands/1 

It  appears  thatSufism  had  lost  its  moorings  in  this  age. 
Having  originated  from  the  mystic  aspects  of  the  Prophet’s 
life  and  from  a specialized  reading  o£  some  Quranic  verses 
it  had  brought  into  the  world  a doctrine  called  tarlqat  which 
taught  and  insisted  on  the  development  of  the  believer’s 
soul,  thus  pointing  the  way  to  communion  with  the  Creator 
and  of  absorption  into  Him.  In  other  words  Sufism 
undertook  to  determine  and  regulate  the  believer’s  conscious- 
ness  (niyyat) — a task  which,  it  is  said,  ‘the  SbarVat  hnd 
attempted  and  intensified  but  left  incompleteL  Emerging 
into  importance  in  the  second  century  Hijra  Sufism  met 
with  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  ‘ulamà,  namely 
Bukhàrl  (d.  870/256)  and  Muslim  (d.  875/261)  who 
declared  it  a heresy.  In  the  fifth  century  it  strengthened 
its  position  by  winning  over  the  veteran  Sunnl  scholar  and 
'àlim  o£  Iràn,  namely  Imàm  Ghazzàll.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  psychology  o£  the  fellow-‘ulamà  and  desiring  a realistic 
appnoach  to  his  Creator,  Ghazzàll  joined  hands  with  the 
Sufis  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  Sufism  to  the  orthodox 
theology.  In  the  sixth  and  the  succeeding  centuries  Sufism 
branched  out  into  a few  orders  or  fraternities  , the  most 
important  of  them  being  Chishtiya/  Suhrwardiya,  Qàdiriya, 
Naqshbandiya  and  Firdausiya. 


1.  For  the  Persian  text  of  the  verses  from  the  Matla'n'l 
Anwar  (Lucknow,  pp.  50.86)  translated  above  see  Appendix. 

2 The  Chishtiya  order  which  traces  Ìts  rise  from  fChwàja  Abù 
Abdàl  Chishti  (d.  966/ 356)  was  introduced  into  India  by  Khwàja 
Mu'inu’ddin  Chishti  o£  Sistàn  (1142/537 — 1236/634).  After 
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Located,  as  a tulc,  at  the  grave  of  its  founder  amidst 


twenty  years  of  discipleship  under  Khwàja  ‘Usmàn  Chishti  Hàruiil 
he  undertook  a long  and  arduous  journey  through  Arabia,  Tràq,  Iràn 
and  what  is  now  cailed  Afglianistàn,  and  hnally  canie  to  Ajmer 
in  1195/592  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  niuety-four.  Atnong 
his  successors  the  most  notable  were  (i)  Qutbu’ddlu  Bakhtiyàr 
Kàki  (d.  123  /6 34);  Farldu’ddin  Mas'ud  Shakarganj  (d.  1266/665) 
and  (iii)  the  Sultànu’l-Auliya  ShaiWh  Nizàmu’ddin  (d.  1325/  725). 
For  details  see  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta , pp.  21,  29,  51. 

The  Suhrwardiya  order  was  organized  at  Uch  in  Sind  by  Bahàu’d 
din  of  Multàn  (d.  1266/665),  the  real  founder  of  the  order  bemg 
Shihàbu’ddin  Sulirwardl  o£  Baghdàd.  Among  his  disciples  the 
first  place  is  held  by  Sayvid  Jalàlu’ddin  Surkh-posh  (1199/596 
1291/690)  o£  Sind.  He  is  said  co  have  been  ‘the  ancestor  of  a 
generation  o£  saints,  some  o£  whom  were  active  and  successful 
propagandists  o£  Islàm’.  Second  wras  jalàl  bin  Ahmad  Kablr, 
entitled  Makhdum-i  Jahàniyàn  (d.  13S3/785).  Third  was  Burhànu’ 
ddin  Qutb-i  ‘Àlam  (d.  1452/850)  ot  Gujaràt.  Fourth  was  his  son 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Shàh  ‘Àlam  (d.  1474/879  o£  Rasulàbàd- 
Ahmadàbàd. 

The  Shattàriya  order  was  inttoduced  into  this  country  by 
‘Abdullàh  Shattàri  who  was  inspired  in  Iràn  and  finally  dicd  in 
Màlwa.  His  disciple  Muhammad  Ghaus  (d.  1562/970)  of  Gwalior 
macle  the  Shattàriya  order  better  known  by  securing  the  patronage 
o£  Humàyun  and  Akbar  the  Great.  Muhammad  Ghaus  was  foliow- 
ed  by  two  saints  o£  lesser  £ame  in  succession.  These  werc  Wajihu’d 
din  (d.  1589/998)  and  Shàh  Pir  (d.  1632/ 1042) 

The  Qàdiriya  order  was  founded  by  ‘Abdu’I  Qàdir  Jilàni  who 
died  in  Baghdàd  in  1166/560.  He  has  had  a iarge  following  in 
India.  His  order  known  a£ter  his  name  was  introduced  into  this 
country  three  hundred  years  after  his  death  by  one  o£  Kis  descen- 
dants — Muhammad  Ghaus  o£  Sind  (d.  1^17/923)  who  settled  at 
Uch.  Amorig  the  other  saints  o£  this  order  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant  was  Shaikh  Mir  Muhammad  commoniy  known  as  Miyàn 
Mir  (d.  1635/1043),  the  spiritual  teacher  of  prince  Dàrà  Shikoh. 

The  Naqshbandiya  order  was  founded  by  Khwàja  Bahàu’ddln 
Naqshbandl  of  Turkistàn  (d.  1389/190),  It  was  sponsored  in  India 
by  ^hwàja  Bàqi  Biilàh  (d.  1601/ 1010).  The  foundation  of  this 
order  is  also  attributed  to  Shaikh  Ahtnad  Fàrùql  o£  Sarhind  (d. 
1625/1033)  who  is  called  mHjaddid'i  alf-i  sànì%  that  is,  the  reformer 
of  the  second  milienniutn  o£  Islàm. 

The  Firdausiya  order  was  founded  by  one  Najmu’ddln  Kubrà 
who  was  a disciple  o£  Abù  Najìb  Suhrwardi  (d.  1235/632).  He 
was  addressed  by  his  spiritual  teacher  as  Shaikh-i  Firdaus  OJhaikh  o£ 
patadise).  Hence  the  name  cff  his  order — Fitdausiya. 
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prcmiscs  calicd  khanqàb  or  ziyàratgàh l 29  cach  order  formcd 
a hierarchy  with  the  murids  (disciplcs)  and  khuddàm 
(scrvants)  as  thc  lowcst  rung  o£  thc  laddcr  and  thc  shaikh 
(chicf)  at  thc  top.  Thcy  convcycd  to  thc  common  people 
thc  following  mcssagc  of  Sufism : 

•God  has  cndowcd  all  His  scrvants  with  the  capacity  for 
union  with  Him.  Thcy  have  this  capacity  hiddcn 
in  their  hearts.  But  it  cannot  be  dcvcloped  with- 
out  guidance.  Thcrcfore  it  is  neccssary  that  evcry 
person  should  voluntarily  seek  to  attach  himself  to 
some  illuminated  soul^  who  has  become  qualified 
to  lcad  mcn  to  God.  To  perform  the  function  of 
spiritual  lcadership  thcre  have  arisen  pious  souls^ 
who,  because  of  thcir  pcculiar  spiritual  gifts  and 
diligcnce  in  sccking  God,  have  been  divinely 
blcsscd  with  thc  gift  of  miraculous  powers  ( karàmat ). 
Thcse  men,  out  of  their  practical  cxperience  in  the 
way  ( tariqd ) of  coming  into  union  (tuasl)  with  God, 
have  defined  the  stages  ( maqàmàt ) of  progress  and 
laid  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  all  men  who 
desire  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest  possible 
intimacy  with  God  and  His  saints  (walis).9* 

However,  in  actual  practice  things  differcd.  No  mcmbcr 
bowcd  before  any  authority  other  than  his  own  shatkh  or 
the  head  of  his  own  order  who  assumed  great  self-impor- 
tance.  Being  the  director  of  the  ordcr,  the  shaikh  assigned 
dutics  to  all  the  jpnembers  and  kept  them  busy.  Some  wcre 
labelled  as  sàlik  (travcllers)  who  were  told  off  daily  to  go 
out  begging  for  the  khànqàb%  while  others  who  staycd 
indoors  were  made  to  do  menial  work  and  others  known  as 
muntazimìn  (administrators)  lookcd  after  the  khànqàh  and 
entertained  the  visitors.  Thus  eacli  ordcr  posscssing  a 
govcrnmcnt,  resources  and  finances  of  its  own  becamc  sclf- 
centred  and  acted  selfishly;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  thc 
members  wcrc  uneducated  and  uncultured.  Thcy  began  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  stimulants,  and  lost  their 

1 Gcsudaraz,  M lawàmi'n’l — Ktlàm%  p.  143 

2 Tirus,  M.  $ Jndian  Islam,  p.  113 
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sobcr  and  scholarly  habits;  and  tcndencics  towards  supcrsti- 
tion  and  vanity  grcw  apace. 

While  no  ordcr  liked  State  service  on  principle,  circums- 
tances  compellcd  many  sufis  o£  the  Firdausiya  and 
Suhrwardiya  ordcrs  to  join  State  service  in  different  capacities 
and  accept  State  gifts  and  grants  during  the  reign  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Shaikh  Sharafuddtn  Yahya 
Manerl,  the  famous  saint  o£  the  Firdausiya  order,  is  said 
to  have  accepted  reluctantly  a praycr-carpct  with  the  grant 
of  a jdgìr;  and  Shaikh  ‘Imàdu’ddln  o£  the  Suhrwardlya  order 
joined  the  army.1  Some  members  o£  the  Chishtiya  order 
proved  recalcitranc,  adhcring  to  the  principle  o£  non-co-opcra- 
tion  as  had  bcen  practised  by  the  Sultànu’l-Auliya  Shaikh 
Nizàmu’ddln.  His  mantle  fcll  upon  his  lcading  disciple 
Shaikh  Naslru’ddln  Chiràgb-i  Dehlì  who  looked  upon 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  zàlim  and  abhorred  every  kind 
o£  connection  with  his  empire.  He  used  to  reiterate  thc 
saying  o£  Shaikh  Farldu’ddin  Shakarganj  (1173/^69-1265 /j 
664):  ‘to  the  sufis  of  all  orders  it  is  forbidden  to  associate 
with  kings  and  government  officers’.  He  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Daulatàbàd  but  managcd  to  remain  at  Dehll  as  had  been 
desired  by  his  spìritual  teacher  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln;  and 
earncd  the  epithet  oiCbiràgh~i  Dehlì  or  the  torch  ot(learning) 
in  Dehli,  held  alofc  by  him  amidst  thc  darkness  o£  Dehll, 
caused  by  the  torced  migration  o£  other  mashàikh  £rom  that 
city  to  Daulatàbàd.  Afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  been 
forcibly  employed  as  superintendent  o£  the  royal  wardrobe. 
But  no  reconciliation  with  the  cmperor  was  possiblc.  On 
the  contrary,  the  relations  were  further  cmbittercd;  and  the 
cmpcror  would  have  cxccuted  him  in  the  course  o£  his  Tatta 
expedition,  whcre  he  summoned  him®  froni  Dehll,  but  for 
his  own  death  which  ovcrtook  him  all  o£  a suddcn 
(1351 /752).  The  Tàrikh-i  Muhammadi 3 says  : 

1 This  is  cvident  from  the  context  o£  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta , 
P*  97 

2 S.  A„  p.  246 

3 Bihàmld  Khànì,  M Tàrìkh-i  Muhammadi  (M.  U,  Roto- 

graph,  F.  149  b). 
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‘Muhàmmad  bin  Tughluq,  who  was  an  oppressor 
and  a tyrant  emperor,  tortured  the  saint  (Naslru’ddln 
Mahmud)  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  saint  endured  thc 
torturcs  patiently,  heaving  noc  a sigh,  although  the 
tortures  continued  to  be  inflicted  for  a long  time/ 

Evidently  Shaikh  Nasiru’ddln  Mahmud  confronted  a 
very  grave  situation.  He  could  neither  save  himself  nor  the 
sufis  from  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor.  So  vexed  was  he 
in  spirit  that,  one  day,  he  exclaimed : 

‘I  am  not  fit  to  perform  the  role  of  a sufl.  Today 
the  role  of  a sùfl  has  become  a sporc  in  the  hands  of 
novices*. 

Then  he  recited  the  following  verse  of  Shaikh  Sanàl1  : 

O  (true)  Mushm!  O (true)  Muslim!  believe  me, 
this  kind  of  Islàm,  this  very  kind  of  Islàm  practised  by 
these  faithless  people  is  nothing  but  a sham,  the 
observation  of  which  brings  nothing  shott  of  sorrow 
and  regret. 

And  he  affirmed  thac  a sufl  must  endeavour  earnestly 
to  attain  Faith  and  must  not  merely  pose  as  a dignified 
pcrsonality,  hankering  after  miraculous  pcwers.  T wonder’ 
he  added,  ‘how  they  acquit  themselves  as  sufis  without 
attaining  nearness  ot  God  chrough  religious  expcnence,.!2 

Similar  was  the  case  with  Shaikh  SharafiTddln  Yahyà 
Manerl  who  was  aggrieved  to  hearfrom  the  lips  of  an  'alim, 
Maulànà  KarlmiTddln,  a report  about  demoralization.  One 
day  in  the  course  of  a majlis  the  Maulànà  said : 

‘I  know  a legist  ( dànisbmand ) at  Dehli  who  claims 
to  narratc  many  ahàdis  about  the  permissibility  of 


1 Abu’l  Majid  Majdùd  of  Qhazna  used  to  wiite  verses  in 
praise  o£  the  later  Ghaznavi  kings,  but  was  so  disappointed  that 
he  gave  up  his  vocation  and  left  gbazna.  He  retired  to  Merv 
whcre  he  lived  like  a recluse  in  strict  religious  seclusion  until  his 
death  in  1131/526. 

2 AbduT  Haq — Akhbàru’l  Akhyàr  (Mirath,  1278  Hijra), 

p.  76. 
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winc;  and  in  the  light  of  those  correct  ahàdts  hc  can 
issue  a decree  (jatwà)  wich  such  an  effect  that  people 
would  pl^ce  barrels  of  wine  before  their  houses  and 
drink  openly’.1 

On  hearing  th«s  the  Shaikh  retorced  that  no  right  type 
of  muftì  could  issue  such  a fatwà ; but  he  sadly  remarked 
that  the  Musalmans  o£  his  day  were  demoralized  and  had 
no  idea  of  pristine  Islàm.2 3 

A similar  report  of  demoralization  came  from  Ibn 
Taimiya  of  Damascus  who  attributed  it  to  five  diseases. 
Firsc,  obscurantism  o£  the  ‘ulama  who  concealed  their 
knowledge  and  thus  obstructed  the  progress  of  Muslim 
thought.  To  them  he  used  to  say,  ‘I  cannot  conceal 
knowledge/  Secondly,  taql'id 3 and  wahdat~i  wujùd*  Whiie 
taqlìd  which  is  the  opposite  o£  ijtehàd  had,  in  his  opinion, 
paralysed  independent  thinking,  the  doctrine  of  wahdat-i 
wujùd  had  killed  the  Islamic  sense  of  tauhìd  by  teaching 
thac  the  Creator  was  present  in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
part  of  His  creation.  Finding  that  many  o£  the  sufis  had 
been  captivated  by  the  doctrine  of  wahdat-i  wujud  and  were 
consequently  practising  sijda , saint-worship  and  grave- 
worship,  Ibn  Taimiya  was  provoked  into  stopping  these 
and  simtlar  practices  by  force.  Thirdly,  ijmà'  or  consensus. 
Ibn  Taimiya  declared  ìt  ìmpracticable  under  the  circums- 
tances;  and  was  o£  opinion  that  it  was  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  Muslìm  society.  Fourthly,  firaq  wa 
bid‘aàt . That  is,  sectarianism  and  heresy  which  had  rent 
Muslim  society,  and  perpetuated  heretical  and  doctrinal 
differences.  Fifthly,  corruption  in  the  khanqahs  and  among 
the  sufis. 

Ic  appears  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  took  a leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  Ibn  Tainnya,  whose  disciple  Àbdu’l  Azlz 

i M.  M.  Y.,  p.  346. 

2,  Op . cit,y  p.  370. 

3 Taqlid  (literally  to  hang  somcthing  around  the  neck)  has 
a technical  mèaning  in  religion,  i.e.  ‘the  adoption  of  the  utterances 
and  actions  o£  another  as  authoritative  with  faith  in  their  correct- 
ness  without  investigating  reasons/ 
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Ardwclì  came  on  a mission  to  Dehll  wherc  hc  made  his 
discourscs1.  Thc  emperor  was  deeply  imprcsscd;  and  the 
rcaction,  intcrpretcd  in  the  light  of  a constructivc  reading 
o£  the  discursivc  remarks  o£  Baram  and  Mlc  Khurd,  suggests 
that  collatcrally  with  his  five  projects2,  mentioned  above, 
the  emperor  waspursuing  a sixtb  project,  namely  a Reforma- 
tion  comprising  eight  items. 

The  first  was  the  disrobing3  o£  sufis,  that  is,  making 
thcm  wcar  thc  layman’s  dress  instead  o£  the  distinctive 
woollen  garment  (lubs-i  sùf  or  khirqa ) which  could  be  used 
in  spccial  cases  only.  A sùtl  o£  high  standing  Saiyed 
Qufbu’ddln  Husain4  by  name  was  so  einbarrassed  at  this 
baO  that,  on  being  ordered  to  go  frotn  Dehll  to  Daulatabàd 
in  the  ministerial  equipage  o£  Khwaja  Jahan  Ahmad  bin 
Aiyaz’  he  became  restive.  He  made  it  clear  to  the  authori- 
ties  that  he  was  determined  to  continue  dressing  and 
behaving  in  characteristic  sufl  manner  on  moving  to 
Daulatàbàd.  He  was  shown  unusual  kindness  by  the  wazìr. 
But  others  were  not  so  lucky,  and  the  defaulters  were 
punished. 

The  second  itcm  was  the  drafting  o£  che  mashàikh  and 
‘ulamà  into  government  service  and  harnessing  them  with 
administrative  duties  as  was  the  case  with  Shaikh  Mu'izzu’d- 
dln,  Khwàja  Qàzl5,  Khwàja  Karlmu’ddln  Samarqandl6  and 
thc  two  Sindi  jurists.  Shaikh  Muhzzu’ddln  was  posted  at 
Gujaràt  and  Khwàja  Qàzl  at  Daulatàbàd.  Both  met  with  a 
tragic  fate7-.  Khwàja  Kartmu’ddln  Samarqandl  was  posted 
at  Satgàon  to  perform  some  duties  o£  religious  and  political 
character  with  the  title  o£  shaikhul  Islam  and  wazlr.  Thcre 
he  remaincd  undisturbed  until  his  death.8  Thc  two  juriscs 


1 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta , p.  70. 

2 V$de  p.  1 10  stipra . 

3 S.  A.,  pp.  215,  218. 

4 Commonly  known  as  Saiyed  QutubMdin  Husain  Kirmàni  — 

a disciple  o£  Shai£h  Fakhru'ddin  Zarràdi — was  an  cxtremely  rich  and 

influcntial  sù£i.  He  dressed,  ate  and  moved  in  characterist ic  sùfi 

ftùfoùer  atid  helped  and  cncouraged  others  also.  (S.  A.t  p.  218). 

5,  6,  7,  8 S.  A.  pp.  196,  197,  307. 
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of  Sitid  whom  Ibn  Battuta  has  left  unnamed1  were  appotn- 
ted  advisers  to  a revcnue  collector  {'àmtl)  in  a certain  pro- 
vince.  They  were  subsequently  tortured  to  death.  A sufl 
of  thc  Chishti  order,  Stiaikh  Qutbu’ddin  Munawwar  by 
namc  defied  thc  emperor.  Even  the  bait  of  a jàgìr  of  two 
villages  could  not  entice  him  into  the  trap  of  royal  service* 
And  although  he  had  moved  from  Dehlì  to  Daulatabad,  a 
new  centre  of  administration,  the  emperor  could  not  lay 
severe  hands  on  him.2 

The  third  item  aimed  at  reforming  the  khanqahs  as 
wcll  as  the  sufis — those  called  zindiq 3 or  be-shara1*  and 
qalandars ,5  who  had  renounced  the  Islamic  ritual  of  namaz 
and  roza  ; and  others  who  used  to  idolize1  the  senior 
mashaikh  and  adored  them  unduly,  considering  them  as 
high  as  the  Prophet.  In  this  connection  the  emperor  fell 
foul  of  a Chishtl  saint,  Shaikh  Qutbu’ddin  Dablr  by  name. 
On  seeing  the  latter  pick  up  the  shoes  of  Shaikh  Fakhru’- 
ddin  Zarradl  he  shouted:i 

‘Give  up  such  a practice  as  this  and  the  belief 

behind  it,  for  it  amounts  to  infidelity.6 

The  empcror  also  set  his  hands  to  settling  disputes 
about  successions  to  the  khànqàh  management’,  an  eye- 
witness  account  of  which  may  be  read  in  the  Rehla.1 

The  fourth  item  aimed  at  recruiting  thc  sufis  for  mili- 
tary  service  and  making  them  fight  in  the  field  of  battle. 
A sufl  of  the  Suhrwardlya  order,  Shaikh  ‘Imadu’ddln  by 
namc,  who  was  a brother  of  Shaikh  RuknuMdln  Multanl 

i;  The  Rehla  of  Ihn  Battfita,  p.  89. 

2 S.  A.,  pp.  250-51. 

3 An  atheist  or  dualist. 

4 An  irregular  person  who  does  not  foliow  the  Shari*at . 

5 Qalandar  (a  rude  fellow  or  a wine-drinker)  signifies  a sect 
of  wandering  darweshes  with  shaven  heads  and  beards  who  abandon 
everything“wife,  friends  and  possession— in  search  of  what  they 
call  haqiqat  (truth). 

6 S.A.,  p.  273. 

7 The  Rehla9  p.  90. 
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having  cnlistcd  in  chc  royal  army  came  to  thc  battlefield  o£ 
Abohar  to  fight  thc  vast  host  of  Bahram  Aiba  Kishlù  Khan. 
He  was  posted  at  the  centre  under  the  royal  parasol  and  was 
killed1.  The  emperor  granced  to  his  surviving  brother  a 
hundred  villages  for  his  maintenance  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  his  kbànqah  at  Multan.2 

The  fifth  item  was  the  usage  of  gold  and  silver  utcnsils, 
the  forbidden  metals.  One  day  the  emperor  invited  Shaikh 
Naslru’ddìn  Chiràgh  i Dehlì  to  dinner  which  was  served  ìn 
gold  and  silver  plates.3  The  Shaikh  considered  this  a heresy 
and  would  not  eat  out  of  the  said  plates.  The  chronicles 
are  silent  about  the  reaction.  But  the  ìnference  is  that  the 
einperor  who  religiously  adhered  to  his  ijtehads  ordercd 
wider  use  of  those  metals.  That  is,  why  Firoz  Shah  says: 

Tt  had  become  a practice  in  the  past  tliat  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  were  used  at  the  time  of  meals;  and 
sword-belts  and  covers  and  quivers  were  made  of  gold 
and  set  with  jewels.  And  garments  were  printed 
with  pictures  and  as  a token  of  honour  were  bestowed 
on  persons  in  the  royal  court.  Similarly  figures  and 
portraits  were  painted  on  bridles,  basms,  ewers,  tents, 
curtains,  throne,  chair  and  on  all  other  utensils  and 
articles.41 

From  a comparative  study  of  the  Futùhàt-i  Fìroz 
Shàhì5  and  che  Masàliku'l-Absàr 6 it  appears  that  most  o£ 

x,  2 Op.  cit.  p.  97. 

3 A khbàru'l  Akhyàr,  p.  75. 

4 Futùhàt-i  Fìroz  Shàhi,  Persian  text,  p.  1 1.  (M.  U.  ].  March, 
J943»  P-  ll5) 

^ The  Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàht  (Op.  ctt.)  further  says  that  the 
garments  of  great  men  were  often  made  of  silk  and  ornamental  gold 
whicli  are  prohibitcd  by  the  Shari'at.  Flags  and  caps  also  were 
made  of  gold  brocade. 

6 Jhe  Masàliku’FAbsàr  (M.  U.  J.  March  1943,  p.  47'6i) 
testifies  to  the  usage  of  saddles  and  horse-covcrs,  embroidered  wich 
gold,  subject  to  the  emperor’s  special  permission : ‘When  he  has 
bestowed  upon  any  one  something  embroidered  with  gold,  then 
he  is  ailowed  to  use  it  whenever  he  likes.  The  emperor  bestows 
upon  those  who  are  in  his  service  according  to  their  different  classes 
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the  above  articlcs  and  other  moveables  were  either  madc  of 
gold  or  decorated  with  figures  and  portraits  of  gold,  for 
gold  was  abundant  in  India. 

The  sixth  item,  on  being  worked  out,  enabled  all 
denominations  or  sects  and  creeds  in  the  empire  to  flourish. 
Not  only  the  Muslim  dissenters  and  heretics  preached  their 
doctrines  and  wrote  books,  but  also  the  Hindus  and  Jains 
did  so;  and  all  of  them  enjoyed  complete  religious  freedom. 

The  seventh  item  was  the  problem  of  khatm-i  nabuat 1 
or  the  termination  of  prophethood,  which  must  remain  a 
sealed  book  until  further  material  comes  to  light.  It  appears 
that  the  emperor  held  some  unorthodox  views  about  the 
matter.  Perhaps  his  mind  worked  on  hnes  sinular  to  those 
of  the  Qadiyams,  Ahmadis  and  Bahais  of  the  present  day. 
Perhaps  he  hcld  views  like  those  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan 
who  considered  prophethood  ‘a  special  aptitude  or  faculty 
which,  God  bestows  on  certain  persons  out  of  His  special 
favour  ; and  they  rise  to  prophethood  ìn  the  same  way  as 
through  divine  grace  certain  professionals  acquire  supremacy 
over  their  fellowmen  and  become  leaders  in  their  special  art 
and  trade.  In  this  nanncr  any  man  specially  gitted  with 
powers  to  cleanse  the  human  soul,  to  give  it  a moral  rebirth 
and  to  heal  it  of  ail  earthly  ailments  can  become  a prophet.*2 

The  emperor  also  held  shghtly  unorthodox  views 
regarding  the  ìnstitutions  o£  khilàfat  and  imàmat , consider- 
ing  them  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  eigbtb  item  aimed  at  making  sotne  economic  and 
agrarian  reforms3  and  at  the  levy  o£  some  taxes  which  were 
not  prescribed  by  thc  Shari'at  but  were  advisable  according  to 


from  amongst  the  masters  o£  the  sword,  the  pcn  and  learning  nice 

things  of  every  dcscription and  saddles  embellished  witli  gold 

and  golden  girdles For  about  three  thousand  ycars  gold  has 

not  been  exported  from  India/ 

1 Vide  p.  263  supra 

2 Dar,  B.  A., — Religiotts  Thonght  of  Syed  Ahmed  Khan , 
pp.  148-266. 

3 Vide  pp.  278-80  supra . 
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the  ijtehàd  o£  Ibn  Taimiya.1  All  o£  them  were  illegal 
according  to  the  ‘ulamà  under  whose  advice  they  wcre 
abolished  subsequently  by  Fitoz  Shàli  who  said : 

‘Illegal  and  unlawful  taxes,  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Shari'at,  were  raised  £or  the  public  treasury  m the  past 
reigns.3  I ordcred  all  these  taxes3-  to  be  removed 
from  thc  rcgisters  of  the  officcs  and  the  diwàn,  and 


1 S.  E.  I.  p.  152. 

2 Jhe  phrase  ‘past  reigns’  is  likely  to  create  a misunderstand- 
ing;  and  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  extra -Shari'at  taxes  were 
levied  during  the  preceding  reigns  of  Shamsu’ddìn  Iltutmish 
ghiyàsu’ddin  Balban  and  'Alàu’ddin  £halji.  But  Firoz  Shah  had 
lived  through  the  reign  o£  Muhamtnad  bin  Tughluq  and  cannot  be 
considered  an  authority  for  the  preceding  reigns.  He  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  troubles  of  Sultàn  Muhanimaci  s reign  an 
planned  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  glorifyiug  his  own  reaction 
or  retrograde  tendency  and  extolling  the  same  as  moral  victories. 

3 (i)  i.e.  tax  on  vegetables  ; (ii)  brokerage  ; (tii)  a tax  levied 

on  butchers  at  the  rate  of  twelve  jitals  per  head  on  cows  for 
slaughter  ; (iv)  tax  on  amusements  and  luxuries  ; (v)  on  the  sale 

of  flowers  ; (vi)  on  the  sale  of  betel  leaves  ; (vu)  octroi  duty  on 
grain  ; (viii)  kitabi  may  be  read  as  kababi  as  Shaikh  Abdu  r 

Rashid  (M.  U.  J.  1943,  P-  98>  has  suggested-  mcaP‘ng  a ,tax  on 
roasted  minced  meat.  lt  is  unlikely  that  knowledge  and  learning 
were  taxed,  if  the  given  tax  was  an  ìmpost  on  books  and  scribes  ; 
(ix)  on  vine-dressing  or  on  indigo  if  it  were  nìlgari  mstead  of 
bilgari  ; (x)  on  the  sale  of  fish  ; (xi)  tax  on  cotton  cleamng  ; 
(xii)  tax  on  soap-making  . (xiii)  tax  on  the  sale  of  roaps  ; (xiv) 
tax  on  gbee  ; (xv)  tax  on  roasted  gram  ; (xvi)  ground  rent  ot 
stalls  ; (xvii)  duty  on  stocks  or  a tax  for  the  use  of  any  pro|ected 
structure  in  front  of  a shop  or  house  ; (xviii)  tax  on  gambling  , 
(xix)  fees  for  dàdbak,  who  was  a judicial  officer.  But  ìt  was  very 
unlikely  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  or  any  Sultan  of  Dehh 
■would  levy  tax  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Nor  was  it  a tax 
on  suits  and  petitions,  for  all  suits  and  petitions  accordmg  to  lbn 
Battiita  were  filed  free  of  cost.  (xx)  Prof.  Shaijsh  Raslud  is  of 
opìnion,  that  it  was  ‘a  town  duty  which  ìncluded  many  other 
imposts.’  But  the  term  kotwàli  indicates  that  it  was  a tax  mvolv- 
jng  the  fees  for  kotwàl  ; (xxi)  a tax  realized  in  connection  with 
the  fees  for  mubtasib.  It  is  also  depicted  as  dàdbegt  in  which  case 
it  would  mean  fees  for  dàdbak  ; (xxii)  this  was  identical  with 
iazzàri,  else  it  was  intended  as  an  additional  duty  on  the  butchers 
trade  ; (xxiii)  tax  on  pottery  and  bncks  ; (xxiv)  house-tax  ; (xxv) 
tax  on  grazing  ; (xxvi)  fine,  Fuiubàt-t  Firoz  Sbaht  (Perstan  text), 
p.  5 (M.  U.  J.,  March  1943,  p.  toS) 
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declarcd  that  whosocvcr  of  the  tax-collectors  of  thc 
empire  realizcd  thcse  from  thc  peopie  would  be  duly 
punished.’- 

Such  was  the  sixth  project  which  Barani  failcd  to  specify 
since  it  had  not  been  distinctly  formulatcd  like  the  other 
five  projects.  Its  genesis  may  be  traceable  from  thc  be- 
ginning  of  the  rcign,  but  it  remained  in  a nebulous  state 
for  years  because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  opposition 
roused  at  evcry  stage  by  the  ideology  on  which  it  had  been 
based.  Although  it  was  gradually  unfolded,  yet  it  remained 
indistinct  in  the  eyes  ot  Baranl  who  confounded  it  with  the 
siyasat  that  was  simultaneously  in  operation.  Like  a night- 
mare  tliat  siyasat  had  been  haunting  his  mind;  and  he 
teared  it  like  the  decree  ot  Destiny.  Similar  was  also  the 
fear  of  the  otber  courtiers  and  khans  and  maliks  of  the 
rcign.  Such  1 s the  information  given  by  Shaikh  Sharafu*d- 
dln  Yahyà  Manerl  of  the  Firdausiya  ordcr  of  Bihar.  In 
a majlis  held  at  Maner  after  the  emperor's  death  the  Shaikh 
said2 : 

Tt  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  mashàikh  that  the 
prophets  and  walis  laboured  under  an  apprehension 
as  to  what  Destmy  had  in  store  for  them  and  what 
would  be  the  dccree  of  Destiny  against  them. 
Sultan  Muhammad  (may  God  forgive  him!)  was 
feared  iike  Destiny,  his  khans  and  maliks  having 
horrors  as  one  would  have  horrors  of  the  “night 
expectations,,,  materializing  in  thc  day  under  the 
decree  of  Destiny. 

‘While  the  khans  and  maliks  were  seated  in  their 
respective  seats,  they  were  filled  with  fear,  appre- 
hending  any  unknown  calamity  to  fall  on  them. 
And  lo  ! some  were  suddenly  removed  from  their  seats, 
handcuffed  and  haltered  and  were  either  thrown  into 
a well  or  sent  to  a prison.  And  certam  ‘ulama  dressed 
in  turban  had  suddenly  to  replace  their  turbans  with 
the  Brahmanic  tdiread  (zunnàr).  Today,  so  to  speak, 
they  are  in  turban  ; to-morrow  they  may  have  to  wear 

;i  Op . cit. 

2 Mukhkhu’l  Ma'ànì  MS.  I?OL,  p.  ?8. 
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the  zunnàrm  Could  they  abstain?  No,  no  one  had  a 
say  in  the  matter. 

*There  were  many  devotees  who  had  been  in 
seclusion  for  years,  engaged  in  worship.  Suddenly 
they  had  to  take  the  road  to  a tavern,  How  could 
they  decline  going  there?  There  was  no  alternative.’ 

De-stiny  had  decreed  the  failure  of  the  nebulous  sixth 
project  under  review.  But  it  brought  in  its  train  many 
more  disasters  than  did  any  of  the  five  other  projects.  It 
raked  up  fiery  issues  and  pulled  ouc  explosive  ideas — the 
blood-curdling  stories  o£  the  torture  and  execution  of  the 
sufis,  mashaikh,  qalandars  and  ‘uiama — which  continued 
bubbling  up  like  lava  from  a volcano,  thus  feeding  the 
ceaseless  political  disorders  and  rebellions  of  the  reign  until 
the  empire  of  Sultan  Muhammad  was  blown  up  at  the  altar 
of  his  ijtehads  and  the  failure  of  his  tahkìmat-i  majaddid 1 
was  fully  demonstrated. 


1 C/.  p.  359,  footnote  4 supra. 


PART  FIVE 
REACTION 


CHAPTER  XIV 
FlROZ  SHÀH 
Bloodless  Coronation  (?) 

It  will  bc  recallcd  that  empcror  Muhammed  bin 
Tughluq  died  on  the  site  oE  the  modern  Sonda  village1 
(20th  March  1351)  while  his  fìve-year-long  war2  covermg 
thc  last  three  rebellions3  o£  the  amlràn-i  sadah  of  Gujaràt 
and  Daulatàbàd  was  drawing  to  a close.  His  huge  army 
o£  discordant  elements  whom  his  personality  had  held 
together  was  disorganized  ; and  the  Mongol  (Maghul)4 
cavalrymen,  annràn-i-hazàrah5  and  amlràn-i  sadah — who  had 

1 Vide  p.  297,  supra . 

2 ‘History  tells  us  that  a state  o£  war  having  broken  out 
between  thc  Afghàn  rebels  and  the  amìràn-i  sadah  on  one  side  and 
the  emperor  011  the  other  in  1345,  the  emperor  marched  from 
Dehli’.  This  w.is  the  conclusion  I reached  in  1933  after  studying 
Ibn  Battùta’s  account  of  the  Afghàn  rebellions  ot  Qàzi  Jalàl  and 
Ibn  Malik  Mall  whom  he  depicted  as  ringleaders  with  a largc 
following  o£  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  people  infesting  the  area 
from  Gujaràt  to  Daulatàbàd  and  carrying  àre  and  sword  to  Cambay 
and  Broach  (The  Rehla  of  lbn  Battuta , pp.  279-280).  To  illustrate 
this  war  I have  given  in  this  book  a map  entitled  ‘Hmperor ’s  Route 
In  Gujaràt  an  Sind  Expeditions.*  Vide.  297  supra. 

3 /.<?.  20th,  2 1 st  and  2 2nd  rebellions.  Vide  pp.  283-290  sttpra . 

4 Barani  (T.F.S.B.,  p.  531)  has  ‘Mughul*  instead  of  ‘Maghùr. 
But  the  context  shows  that  he  means  thereby  the  traditional  and 
unclean  warriors  of  the  Chingizi  stock.  Nizàmu'ddin  Ahmad 
(T.  A.  Vol.  I,  p.  225)  chooses  the  term  Maghùl  and  discards  the^ 
tcrm  Mughul.  Budàùni  (Vol.  I,  p.  243)  mentions  both — MaHiùl 

as  well  as  Mudaul. 

o- 

However,  Baranì’s  attitude  towards  the  Mughuls  or  Mongols 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  army  is  clear.  Whiie  reporting  the 
position  of  Amir  Nauroz  he  gives  vent  to  his  indignation,  denoun- 
cing  the  latter  aa  a tyrant  (mnshattat)  and  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
untrue  to  his  salt  and  the  son  of  an  infidel  ( kàfir  hachcha ). 

T.  F.  S.  B.,  pp.  531-536. 

5 I.e,  the  Mongol  comrnanders  of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds.  C/.  Hodivala— Spttdies  in  Indo-Mttslim  Hi?tory , Vol.  II, 
p.  120. 
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comc  £rom  Transoxiana1  to  assist  him  in  his  war  joined 
hands  with  thc  Sindl  rebcls.  Alrcady  discontcntcd  with 
thc  situation  crcatcd  by  the  cmpcror’s  dcach,  which  had  put 
a dramatic  stop  to  thc  military  operations  in  which  thcy 
had  been  engaged,  the  said  Mongols  were  further  provokcd 
by  Amlr  Nauroz2  (Kargan),  son-in*law  of  Tarmashlrln* 
who  had  now  lost  the  promising  and  favourable  position 
hc  had  been  enjoying  ac  the  royal  court  of  Dehll  for  ovcr 
cwcnty  ycars.  Accordingly  the  Mongols  fell  upon  the 
imperialcamp  which  had  alrcady  broken  up  and  started  from 
Sonda  in  the  direction  of  Dehll  with  a following  of  Indian 
soldiers.  While  the  Mongols  attacked  ìt  from  the  front, 
thc  Sindl  rcbels  plundered  it  from  behind. 

Seeing  this  the  maliks,  khans,  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh  in 
thc  imperial  camp  resolved  to  enthronc  their  forty-six-year 
o)d3  favourite,  Kamàlu’ddln4  Malilc  Flroz.  But  Khuda- 
wandzadah,  daughter  of  Tughluq  Shah  and  sister  of 
Suljan  Muhammad,  who  was  present  in  the  imperial  camp 
togcthcr  with  her  son  Dàvar  Malik  opposed  their  resolution. 

1 Sultàn  Qàzàn  who  ruled  over  Transoxiana  from  733  to  760 
Hijra,  (A.D.  1334  to  1361)  was  a friend  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq. 

SbajarAtul-Atràk  (Tr.  Miles)  pp.  374-377. 

2 Vide  p.  176  supra . 

3,  4 Regarding  the  date  of  birth  (^o6  Hijra,  A.D.  1303)  and 
antccedents  o£  Malik  Firoz,  Husàm  Khàn  says  : ‘When  his  father 
Rajab  died,  Flroz  was  seven  years  of  age.  So.  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  uncle  Gbàzi  Malik  like  one  of  his  own  sons.  And  when 
Ghàzi  Malik  ascended  the  throne,  Firoz  was  fourteen  ycars  of  age. 
One  day  Firoz  attended  the  majhs  of  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddin  Auliyà 
who  enquired  of  him  his  name.  'Kamàlu’ddìn  is  my  name’,  replicd 
Firoz.  The  saint  added  KamàltVddìn  wa'ddunyà  (perfectÌon  of 
hereafter  as  weil  as  o£  this  world).  And  this  was  his  name  during 
his  boyhood/  (A.  H.  G„  III,  p.  893). 

*Afif  makes  a conflicting  statement.  While  bc  gives  709  Hijra 
as  thc  year  of  Firoz  Shàh’s  birth,  he  says : 4On  the  day  of  Sulràn 
Muhammad’s  departure  from  this  world,  Sultàn  Firoz  Shàh  complet- 
cd  forty-five  years  of  his  age/  (T.  F.  S.  A„  23). 

Since  Suljàn  Muhammad  died  in  752  Hijra,  Flroz  Shàh  was 
forty-thrcc  lunar  ycars  old  then  by  ordinary  computation.  Husàm 
l^hàu’s  statcment,  therefore,  is  preferable  to  tbat  of  Afif. 
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Shc  claimcd  thc  thtonc  for  the  latter  atid  voiced  a protest 
which  was  not  heard.  Finally  she  was  silenced  by  the 
powerful  logic  of  Malik  Saifu’ddln  Khwàja  ( Khojù ),  a 
spokesman  of  the  above-rnentioned  niahks,  khans,  ulamà 
and  mashaikh,  now  playing  the  role  of  kingmakers.  ‘They 
proceeded  with  their  task  J and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Malik  Flroz  made  fortnal  excuses,  plcading  his  inability 
to  bear  the  burden,  thcy  crownèd  him  king  the  same  day’1. 
Khuda wandzàdah  is  said  to  havc  completed  the  cereuiony 
o£  his  coronation  ‘with  the  tiara  o£  his  two  predecessors’. 
Neverthcless  she  cherished  a malice  ; and  some  time  after 
her  arrival  in  Dehll  she  plotted  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband  Khusrau  Malik  to  murder  Flroz  Shàh.  But  the  plot 
failcd  through  Dàvar  Malik’s  probity;  and  the  royal  victim 
escaped.  Khudàwandzàdah  suffered  the  consecjuences.  She 
was  interned  for  lifc  and  was  separated  from  her  husband 
who  was  banished  from  the  palace  and  was  not  allowed  to 
entcr  the  environs  of  it ; and  their  property  and  estates  were 
confiscatcd.  Dàvar  Malik  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
coming  mto  the  royal  presence  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  wearing  the  court  uniform  ( baranì ) and  with 
shoes  on.2 

Then  the  kingmakers  saved  Flroz  Shàh  from  the 
rivalry  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  Malik  Qujjbu’ddln  and 
Malik  Ibràhlm,  boch  sons  of  Rajab  from  his  Muslim 
wives.  They  accorded  them  no  recognition.  Further  they 
stopped  the  source  of  dangcr  that  the  wazlr  Khwàja  }ahàn 
Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  had  created  by  raising  the  late  emperor's 
son8  to  the  throne.  On  hearing  thac  che  ‘uiamà’,  mashàikh 

1 Barani  says : ‘On  24th  Mtiharram  752  (23rd  March,  1331) 
Abu*l  Muzaffar  Firoz  Shàh  ascended  che  throne  by  the  unainmous 
couscnt  ( ijtimà of  all  the  courtiers,  great  men  o£  Hind  and  Sind 
and  by  virtue  of  his  right  elaims  (istibqaq)  and  due  succession 
( istikhlàf ) within  the  boundary  of  Tacca  near  thc  bank  o£  the  rÌver 
Indus,  although  the  army  had  already  commenced  their  return 
journey  for  Dchli*.  T.  F.  S,  B.,  pp.  535-536  and  T.  F.  S.  A., 
pp.  r 9-20. 

2 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp,  45-48  ; 100- 104. 

3 Sir  \Vblseley  Haig  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  July  1922,  pp.  371-372) 
believes  thac  Sultàn  Muhammad  had  a son,  but  he  considers  him  an 
infant.  Barani  (T.  F.  S.  B.,  539)  too  uses  the  term  pisar  and  puts 
his  age  bctween  six  and  seven  years. 
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khans  and  maliks  had  jointly  installed  Firoz  as  kitig  in 
the  Tatta  region,  Khwajà  Jahàn  crowned  that  son  (ptsar-i 
sultàn)  king  under  the  title  oE  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Mafemud  ; and  he  began  to  raise  an  arniy  to  strengthen  his 
position.  Such  was  the  opinion  then  current  at  Dehli 
according  to  ‘AfiE.1  But  he  discredits  it  in  thc  same 
breath  saj  ing  : 

‘I  heard  it  from  Kishwar  Khàn  (Lashkar  Khàn), 
son  oE  Bahràm  Aiba  Ktshlu  Khàn,  that  the  amiràn-i 
hazàrah  of  Khuràsàn  who  had  cotnc  to  assist  Sultjàtì 
Muhatnmad  in  the  war  set  fire  to  and  plundered  the 
imperial  camp  after  his  death  in  the  region  of  Tatta. 
Then  the  imperial  army  was  scattered.  Sceing  this, 
Malih  Tùn  Tùn,  a slave  of  Khwàja  Jahàn  whotn  the 
latter  had  sent  previously  from  Dehli  to  thc  cmpcror, 
tushed  to  Dehll  and  broke  the  news  to  Khwàja  Jaliàn 
and  added  that  Malik  Ainlr  Hàjib,  namely  Flroz,  had 
dtsnppeared.  Khwàja  Jahàn  mourned  the  loss  of  both — 
Sultàn  Muhammad  and  Malik  Flroz.  Then  he  made 
lns  own  ijtebàd , raising  accordmgly  a son  of  Sultàn 
Muhammad  to  the  throne,  and  declared  hitn  king. 
Through  Providence  the  ijtehàd  of  Khwàja  Jahàn 
miscarried.  He  realized  the  mistake  in  his  ijtebàd  as 
soon  as  he  heatd  that  Malik  Amlr  Hàjib  was  alive  and 
had  been  enthrotìed.,a 

The  kingmakers  lost  no  time  in  denouncing  Khwàja 
Jahàn  as  a rebel;  they  thirsted  for  his  blood  and  hadhimexe- 
cuted  as  will  be  shown  below.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
Budàùnl  reproduces  a two-hundred-year  old  legend3  to  the 

1 T.  F.  S,  A.,  pp.  50-31. 

2 Ibid. 

3 This  legend  is  confirmed  in  the  Arabic  History  of 
Gujaràt , wlnch  says : When  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq  Shàh 
died  Maulànà  Nasìru’ddin  Chiràgh-i  Dehl't  came  to  Firoz  Shàh  and 
said,  T wish  to  swear  allegiance  to  you  upon  your  undet  taking  to 
behave  in  the  manner  of  the  righteuus  caliphs.  If  you  accept  this 
condition,  then  stretch  out  your  hand.  Firoz  Shàh  'stretched  his 
hand  and  Nasiru'ddui  Chiràgb-i  Dehli  swoie  allegiance  to  him, 
saying.  ‘/  frayed  this  for  you  forty  years  ago .'  (A.H.G,,  III,  p.  894), 
The  itaiicised  part  containing  the  forcy  years’  prayer  o£  the  saiut 
is  a confirmation  of  the  above-memioned  legend. 
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cflcct  that  the  late  emperor  hacl  also  a grown-up  son  ; 
and  that  Shaikh  Naslru’ddln  Mahmud  Chiràgh-i  Dehlt 
had  secretly  nominated  Malik  Flroz  as  suljan  at  Dchll 
while  the  cmperor  was  away  pursuing  his  war  with  the 
rebels  of  Gujarat,  Deccan  and  Sind.  According  to  the 
legend  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  Makhdùmzadah 
‘Abbasl.  Immediately  on  hearing  this  the  emperor 
summoned  all  the  three — Shaikh  Naslru’ddin  Mahmùd 
Chiragh-i  Dehlt , Makhdùmzàdah  ‘Abbasl  and  Malik 
Flroz — to  his  camp  at  Gondal.  When  the  arrival  o£  the 
first  two — Malik  Flroz  having  l^gged  behind — was 
announced  the  empcror  issued  orders  for  their  execution. 
Sunultaneouly,  however,  he  fell  into  the  agony1 2  of  death 
and  died.  As  a result  the  oiders  remained  unexecuted. 
The  empcror  had  a son  who  at  that  time  was  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  Putting  him  aside  treacherously  with 
the  assistance  of  the  amirs  and  maliks  Malik  Flroz  ascended 
the  thronc’3. 

Thc  amirs,  maliks,  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh  who  were 
playing  the  role  of  kingmakers  must  have  also  apprehended 
trouble  frorn  another  source,  that  is,  the  grandsons  o£ 
Sultàn  Muhammad.  Muhammad  and  Maudùd — the  sons 
of  his  daughter — were  already  grown-up  and  had  a lcgat 
claim  on  the  throne.  They  played  a modest  rolc3  during 
thc  reign  of  Flroz  Shàh  but  appear  to  have  been  silcnced 
at  this  inomcnt  by  the  kingmakers. 

In  the  £ace  of  so  many  iegitimate  heirs  to  the  throne 
Baranl’s  brief4  that  Flroz  Shàh  was  the  only  legitimate  hcir 


1 The  Persian  phrase  dar  sakaràù-i  maut  uftàd  (signifying  thc 
agony  of  death)  is  translated  by  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  (J.  R.  A.  S., 
July  1922,  p.  367)  as  follows ; ‘The  emperor  drank  himseif  into 
a state  o£  insensibiiity.’  It  should  be  noted  that  sakaràt  (pltiral  o£ 
sakara)  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  pangs,  throes  and  agony  (Halm : 
Persian-English  Dictionary , p.  460)  ; and  it  is  a fact  that  Muham- 
mad  bin  rughltiq  never  took  wine. 

2 M.  T.,  B.  I.,  Voi.  I,  pp.  241-242, 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  419. 

4 Baranl  says : ‘Of  ali  those  who  enjoyed  access  to  his  throne 
and  pcrson,  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq  Shàh  had  seiected  three 
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is  not  acceptable.  It  is  not  confirmed  by  ‘Aflf  although  lie 
is  a panegyrist  like  Baranl.  As  for  Nizàmu’ddin  Ahmad 
and  Firishta  who  followcd  it,  ic  must  be  notcd  that  they 
made  no  allowancc  for  tlie  pcculiar  circumstanccs  in  which 
Baranl  had  written  it.  Baranl  had  fallcn  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  and  wouid  have  been  surely  killed1  like  Khwàja 
Jahàn  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz,  had  he  not  been  supported  by 
Flroz  Shàh.  He  could  noc  have  depicted  his  saviour  as 
a usurper  or  murdcrer.  His  outlook  was  the  samc  as  that 
of  the  above-mentioned  kingmakers.  However,  cir- 
cumstances  justified  the  accession  of  Flroz  Shàh  who  control- 
led  the  uncontrollable  situation  better  than  any  or  all  of 
his  rivals  could  have  done.  Starting  from  thc  Sonda- 
Sivistan  region  he  proceeded  in  royal  cavalcade  in  the 
direction  of  Dehll  and  visited  on  the  way  the  khanqabs 
of  Bhakkar,  LJch,  Ajodhan  and  Hàtisl,  many  of  which  had 
becn  ruined.a  Hc  ordered  repairs  of  the  ruined  parts  and 
made  necessary  grants.  He  also  showed  kindness  to  thosc 
khanqahis 8 who  had  suffercd  at  the  hands  of  the  latc  cmperor 
and  conferred  on  them  gifts  in  kind  and  cash.  At  a 
station  ( manzil ) called  Dhànsur4  near  Agrowah,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north  of  Hànsl  he  saw  Khwàja  Jahàn  Ahmad 
bin  Aiyàz  looking  truly  repcntant — with  his  clcan-shaven 


men.  He  raised  them  to  a higher  grade  than  the  rest  of  the  maliks, 
amirs  and  courtiers.  He  regarded  those  three  as  befitting  hcirs 
to  the  throne  and  had  mcntioned  each  of  them  in  his  petition  to  the 
Egyptian  caliph  and  had  made  each  send  his  own  petition.  Of  these 
three,  the  first  was  Malik  Qabùl  ^halifatl  who  died  an  early  death. 
Second  was  Ahmad  Aiyàz  who  being  an  octogenarian  was  expected 
to  retire  from  public  life.  Third  was  Firoz  bhàh  who  was  the  son 
of  the  emperor’s  uncle  an  I was  looked  upon  as  his  iegal  heir 
(istjkhlàf).  When  during  the  Sind  campaigti  the  empcror  fell  ill, 
Firoz  Shàh  attended  on  him  and  ministered  to  him  in  such  a manner 
that  the  latter  was  pleased  to  norninate  him  as  his  successor.  And 
while  life  was  closing  on  him,  the  emperor  gave  special  instructions 
(wasàya)  to  Firoz  Shàh  regarding  the  empire  and  made  him  his 
hcir-apparent.*  T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  532. 

1 C/.  X.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  554. 

2 Op.  cit.  pp.  543,  545,  546. 

3 l.e.  the  inmates  of  the  khanqàh. 

4 ‘Dhànsur*  is  a Railway  station,  eight  miles  north  of  HÌfàr. 
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hcad  covcred  with  a skull-cap  (£àqia)  and  his  turban  togcthcr 
with  a sword  hanging  like  a coffin  round  his  ncck.  Hc 
was  in  tcars  and  trcmbling  with  fcar.  Immcdiatcly  as 
hc  saw  the  ncw  emperor  hc  prostratcd  himself  and  implorcd 
mcrcy.  The  emperor  talked  to  him  politcly  and  said,  ‘Ic 
was  not  becoming  a person  of  your  wisdom  and  agc  and 
accomplishment  to  engineer  rebellion  against  a personality 
hke  myself’.  ‘fChwaja  Jahan  replied,  ‘Ic  was  the  hand  of 
destiny  that  drove  me  ìnto  it1.  ‘A(If  says  that  Khwàja  Jahan 
loved  Flroz  and  used  to  call  him  ‘son’.  Flroz  too  had  high 
regard  for  Khwija  Jahàn  and  called  him  ‘father’2.  Hc 
pardoned  him  and  proposed  to  rc-instal  him  as  wazlr  and 
assigned  him  the  estate  of  Sàmàna3.  I^waja  Jahàn  startcd 
towards  it  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  executioner,  Sher  Khàn.  On  seeing  him  Khwàja 
Jahàn  pcrformed  his  ablutions,  said  his  prayers,  asked 
the  cxccutioner  to  do  the  same,  and  then  bowed  to  thc 
praycr-carpct.  Thus,  while  the  name  of  God  was  on  his 
iips,  his  head  was  cut  off.4  Sir  Wolscley  Haig  believes  that 
‘Khwàja  Jahàn  was  guiltless  of  disloyalty  and  was  thc  victim 
ot  thc  animosity  of  the  officers  of  thc  army  to  which  Flroz 
basely  abandoned  him.5  These  may  easily  be  identified 
wich  somc  of  the  aforesaid  kingmakers. 

On  drawing  near6  Dehli,  the  ncw  emperor  was  greeted 
by  crowds  of  people  from  the  city — ‘ulamà,  mashàikh,  sufis, 
cjalandars,  darweshcs,  traders,  mcrchants  and  Brahmins. 
Àll  paid  their  homage  to  him.  Attendcd  by  thcm  all  tbc 
royal  cavalcades  proceeded  and  finally  entercd  thc  city  of 
Dehll  on  Thursday  2^th  August  1351  (2nd  Rajab,  75*). 
Then  and  thcrc  Àbu*l  Muzaffar7-  Flroz  Shàh  as-Suhàn  as- 

1 A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  896. 

2 T.  F.  S.  A.,  F.  68, 

3 Op . cit.  p.  76 . 

4 ldcm%  p.  78. 

5 J.  R.  A.  S.,  July  1922,  pp.  371-372. 

6 l.c . within  a radius  of  forty-five  miles  from  the  inhabitcd 
area  of  thc  city,  T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  546. 

7 l.e . Father  of  Victory  Sultàn  Firoz  Shàh.  Such  was  thc 
title  assumcd  by  the  new  cmperor.  Op.  cit.  p.  546, 
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cendcd  the  throne  in  true  rcgal  pomp  and  glory  and  celebra- 
ted  his  coronation.  ‘This  was  a bloodicss  coronation/  Such 
is  the  conclusion1  reached  by  Baranl.  According  to  him, 
‘no  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  wcrc  cxccutcd  till  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  and  their  families  wcre  spared  and 
pcrmittcd  to  remain  in  their  cstates/3 

Flroz  Shàh’s  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  falls  into  two 
parts — the  first  part  comprising  twenty  ycars  ( 1 35 1 / 752“ 
137 1 /772)  and  the  second  covering  thc  next  sevcntcen 
years  (1371/772-1388/790).  The  first  was  marked  iry 
glad  reception,  welcome  rclief,  ambition,  ‘reflccted  glory  , 
pcace  and  prosperity.  The  second  was  tarnished  by  the 
results  of  reaction — enervation,  inanition,  corruption, 
strifes,  depression  and  a precipitate  fall. 

(A)  First  Part  of  tbe  Reign 

For  two  decades  Flroz  Shàh  was  lucky  to  have 
found  a capable  wnzir  ìn  Qiwatnu’l-Mulk  Khàn  Jahàn* 

1 Op.  cit .,  p.  552. 

2 ldem. 

3 Originally  a Hìndu  o£  Tclingàn.i,  Kannù  by  name  ant!  a 
favourite  of  the  Rài  o£  Tcdingàna,  had  joined  the  scrvice  o£  Sultàn 
Muhammad  who  named  him  Maqhùl.  He  was  an  expcrt  in  arith- 
metic  and  was  accomplishcd,  possessing  great  acumcn,  intelligencc, 
worldly  wisdom  and  tact.  Later,  Stdtàn  Muhammad  appointed  him 
deputy  minister  (nàib  wazir) — that  is,  an  assistant  to  IGiwàja  Jahàn 
Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz — and  granted  him  also  the  titlc  o£  Qiwàmu’l- 
Mulk  togetherwith  the  iqtà'  o£  Multàn 

Qiwàmu’l-Mulk  bccanie  the  right-hand  man  o£  Khwàja  Jahan 
who  trusted  him  and  depended  on  him  Reserving  for  himself 
the  nominai  charge  o£  government  and  its  administrative  dc[)art- 
ments.  he  transferred  the  powers  o£  control,  check  and  verification 
and  minutia  to  the  care  of  Qiwàmu’l-Mulk.  But  he  was  disappoin- 
ted  at  last,  Leaving  him  alone  at  Dehli  in  a predicamcnt  after 
he  had  raised  the  son  of  Sultàn  Muhaminad  to  the  throne, 
Qiwàmu’l-Mulk  fied  to  joiu  Firoz  Shàli  who  was  then  travelling 
from  Sonda-Sehwàn  region  to  Dehli. 

Fortune  smiled  on  Qiwàmu’l-Muìk  who  now  became  Khàn 
Jahàn  the  wazir.  In  this  capacity  he  amassed  huge  wcalth.  He  had 
thc  knack  o£  collecting  money  and  was  very  successful  in  realizing 
State  dues  from  the  Hindù  chiefs — khuts  and  muqaddams.  He  was 
also  skilled  in  recruiting  soldiers  and  possessed  a large  following 
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‘Agam  Humayun — a statesman  who  had  been  traìned  fully 
in  che  art  of  administration  during  thc  previous  reign.  He 
advised  him  to  write  off  the  sondhàr  moncy  amounting  to- 
cwo  crorc  tankas  that  Sultàn  Muhammad  had  advanced  to 
the  peasants1  and  bidders  for  increased  tillagc3  and  reha- 
bilitation.  Then  were  made  some  new  appointments;3  and 
the  ‘ulamà  and  mashàildi  in  whose  holiness,  rcverence  and 
inviolability  the  wazlr  believed  as  strongly  as  did  the 
emperor  were  granted  an  annual  allowance  of  thirty-six 
lakh  tankas.4  Also  a sum  of  one  crore  tankas5  was  ear- 
marked  for  pensions  and  gi £ls  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

Then  wcre  composed  in  Persian  prosc  and  poetry  the 
principles  and  mottos6  of  tlie  ncw  govcrnmcnt  wliich  were 


of  supporters,  kinsmen,  sons  and  sons-in-law.  Hc  possesscd  a Large 
harem  witli  women  hailing  fioni  dÌstant  ['arts  of  the  world  like 

China  and  the  Levant.  But  he  was  conscientious  and  dutiful.  He 
wotkcd  so  efficiently  that  he  won  the  heart  of  the  cmperor  wlio  is 
said  to  liave  remarked,  ‘It  is  ‘Àzam  HumàyQn  KHàn  Jahan  who  is 
the  king  of  Dehli’.  T.  F.  S.  À,  p.  400. 

1,  2 The  Persian  text  (tàifa  kih  ba  in  wujuhàt  nisbat  dàsht  i.e. 

tlie  people  who  were  particularlv  connccted  witli  tillage  and  tlìe 
like)  shows  that  these  were  Hindus.  T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  92. 

3 Firoz  Sliàli’s  brother  Ibràhim  bin  Rajab  was  appointed  a 

judicial  oflicer  ( bàrbak ) ; at  other  brotlier  Qutbu’ddin  bin  Rajab  was 
made  a leading  amir  (amirn'l  umarà).  Saifu’ddin  Tirmidhi  was 
made  lord  of  Liunting  (amir~i  sbikàr).  Basliir,  a favouritc  slave 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tlae  army  (sar-lashkar)  with 
the  title  of ‘Imàdu’l-mulk : another  slave  was  made  superintendent 
of  hunting  (shikàr-bak)  ; another  still  was  appointed  auditor 
(mustaufi)  of  Gnjaràt  with  the  title  of  Iftikhàru’I-Mulk . 

4 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  179. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Futùhàt~i  Ftroz  Shàhi  (Persian  text),  pp.  2-5. 

‘Mercy,  kindness,  forbearance  and  grace  arc  the  guiding, 

principles  of  my  governmcnt  and  my  inotto  is — 

Better  a peoplr’s  weal  than  treasurcs  vast 

Better  an  empty  chest  tlian  liearts  downcast. 

Tlie  preccding  sultans  liad  as  their  motto  tLie  following  : — 

I£  you  want  to  maintain  the  stability  of  your  kingdom  then. 

kcep  the  sword  in  action. 

But  I say  that  stability  comes  tbrough  the  ordainment  of  God. 
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announccd  and  subsequently  inscribed  on  tbe  portico  of 
thc  royal  palace  ac  Flrozabàd.  At  thc  samc  time  compensa- 
tion  was  given  to  tbe  hetrs  of  those  Musalmatis  who  had 
been  tortured  to  death  or  mutilated  by  Sulfcàn  Muhammad; 
and  the  Ictters  of  forgiveness  and  reconcihation  written  by 
them  were  deposited  tn  a box1  near  his  tomb. 

This  was  constdered  a noble  dced;  and  combtned  with 
many  others  of  the  kind  it  creaced  a wholesome  effect  on 
people’s  minds  and  refined  the  currents  of  thoughc.  The 
country  cnjoyed  that  peacc  and  prospericy2  whtch  it  had 
not  known  for  many  years,  and  prtces  fell  beyond  the  mark 
that  had  been  reached  sixcy  years  before.8  Not  only  in 


Show  mercy  when  you  have  the  power,  since  forgivcness 
is  nobler  than  punishment. 

While  God  has  granted  you  greatness  it  is  wrong  to  inflict 
punishments  rashly. 

If  punishtnent  is  delayed  at  the  outset,  you  could  kill  hixn 
whom  you  had  left,  unpunished 

When  the  body  is  disintegrated,  your  orders  cannot  hring 
it  back  to  life. 

Keep  in  mind  the  atfectionate  mother  who  has  borne  so 
many  hardships  for  that  chiid  of  hers. 

I  remit  the  taves  which  had  been  imposed  and  cancel  the  cruel 
■punishmcnts  that  had  been  inflicted  during  the  preceding  reigns. 
But  whoever  turned  away  from  the  path  of  the  Sbart  at  must  receive 
due  punishmcnt  according  to  the  holy  law  and  the  decision  of  the 
qazù. 

God  had  inspited  so  much  of  our  awe  in  the  mmds  of  the 
people  without  our  using  the  sword  that  all  tlie  world  has  flocked 
to  us.  Fear  and  respcct  have  taken  firmer  hold  of  tlie  hearts  o£ 
men  and  there  has  been  no  need  of  executions,  tortures  and  terrors. 
M.  U.  J,  March  1943,  p.  i°7* 

1 This  box  was  not  depositcd  inside  the  grave  as  some  have 
erroneously  thought.  Certainly  no  part  of  the  grave  was  dug  into. 
Jhe  box  was  only  placed  ( dàshta ) by  tlie  side  of  the  grave  towards 
the  head.  Fntùhàt-i  Firoz  Shahi  (Persian  text,  p.  16). 

2 T.  F.  S.  A , pp.  230,  288  and  293-298. 

3 ‘Afif  (p.  294)  says  that  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  had  made  strenu- 
ous  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  the  results  which  Firoz  Shàh  obtaìncd 
without  moving  his  little  finger.  Itis  a fact  that  'Alàu  ddin  had  made 
rcguiattons  and  had  drawn  a tariflt  list  containing  the  prices  o£  all 
chc  articles  which  were  fixed  by  imperial  enactment.  In  other  words 
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thc  city  of  DehlT,  not  only  in  a provincc,  but  all  ovcr  thc 
country  thc  cdiblcs  bccamc  cheap.  According  to  Shams 
Siraj  ‘Afif1  whcat  was  sclling  at  the  ratc  of  eight  jitals  a 
mann  and  gram  and  barley  four  jitals  a mann . A camp 
followcr  could  givc  his  horsc  a feed  of  tcn  sers  of  corn  for 
onc  jitaL  Fabrics  of  all  kinds  wcrc  cheap  and  silk  goods, 
both  white  and  coloured,  wcre  low-priccd  ( arzan ).a 

It  appcars3  that  thc  statc  demand  for  revcnuc  was  also 
reduccd4  and  thc  asscssment  system  or  valuation  o£  thc  land 
was  rcvised.  ‘Afif  says: 

‘The  Sultàn  scttlcd  thc  valuation  ( mahsùl )6  of  thc 
empire  afresh.  And  for  thc  scttlcmcnt  of  that  valuation 
Khwàja  Hisàmu’ddin  Junaidì  was  appointed.  Thc 
lattcr  having  spcnt  six  ycars  in  touring  thc  country 
scttlcd  thc  valuation  according  to  the  findings  of  inspec- 
tion  ( bar  hukm-i  musbàhida)  at  six  crore  and  scventy- 

hc  had  deviscd  a military  rcgimc  for  which  purpose  he  had  cstabli- 
shed  a wcll-oi  ganizcd  army.  Malik  Qabùl  FJdiàn,  a military  officer, 
was  appointed  supcrintendent  of  thc  market  and  was  charged  to 
cnforce  the  regulations.  Grain  was  to  be  regulated  in  the  royal 
granaries  and  rcvenue  was  to  be  realized  in  kind,  not  ìn  cash.  Wheat 
was  to  be  sold  at  y\  jitals  per  mann  ; barley  at  4 jitals  per  mann  ; 
ricc  at  5 jitals  ; pulses  at  5 jitals  ; gram  at  5 jitals  ; salt  at  5 jitals 
pcr  mann. 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  293. 

2 ldem . pp.  294-295. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.t  pp.  94-100. 

4 ‘Afif  has  not  mcntioned  the  precisc  figure  of  thc  revenue 
dcmand.  But  a sound  rt  ading  of  thc  text  will  show  that  thcrc 
was  definitely  some  reduction.  Ferhaps  the  state  demand  was 
rcduced  from  one-fifth  which  had  been  the  normal  demand  hereto- 
fore  to  one  sixth  of  the  produce  according  to  the  old  practice  in 
ancient  India.  Vide  A.  S.  L>.  Q.,  117,  112  and  A.  S.  M.  1.,  p.  i5. 

But  Dr.  Qureshi  is  of  opinion  that  one-fifth  of  the  produce 
continued  to  bc  the  statc  demand  throughout  the  reign  of  Firoz 
Shàh.  Vtdc  A.  S.  D.  Q.,  pp.  1 12,  1 17  and  A.  S.  M.  I.,  p.  15. 

5 The  term  mahsùl  should  not  be  translated  as  ‘revcnue,l  as 
is  done  in  Elliot’s  tìistory  of  lndia  (Vol.  III,  p.  288).  It  is  wrong 
to  say  that  the  state  demand  for  rcvenue  was  fixed  for  thc  whole 
rcgion  at  six  crore  and  seventy-five  lakh  tankas  and  remained 
unchangcd.  Sincc  Sharing  by  cstimation  or  valuation  was  adopted 
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fivc  lakh  tankas  on  thc  basis  of  which  assignmcnts  werc 
allocatcd.  During  the  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  Flroz 
Shah  this  aggregace  of  thc  valuacion  of  (thc  empire  of) 
Dehll  rcmaÌncd  unchanged.’1 

That  is,  ncw  arrangcments  for  assessmcnt  of  thc  land 
revenue  were  made  by  employing  the  method  ot  Sharing 
by  valuation  {kharàj-t  muqàsamah);  and  Khwàja  Hisàmu- 
’ddln  Junaidl  butlt  a new  valuation  on  thc  basis  of  his  six- 
year-long  personal  inspection  and  investigation.  Thc 
valuatÌon  which  amounced  to  six  crore  and  scventy-fivc 
lakh  tankas  continued  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.2 

Then  was  introduced  a new  method  of  paying  thc  sol- 
diers  by  assigning  them  villagcs  in  lieu  of  making  thcm 
paymcnts  in  cash  (qà'ida-i  nànhà-i  jadìd ).  ‘Afif  says: 

‘Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  granted  innumerable  estates 
( nànhà ) to  the  army  men  ( khalq ),  showing  in  this  rcs- 
pect  great  liberality  of  mind.  Thus  allurcd,  many 
(jahàn-if  rallied  to  him.  The  Sultàn  gavc  to  soinc  an 
assignment  of  land,  yielding  a revenue  of  tcn  thousand 
tankas  (annually)  ; to  othcrs  an  estate,  capablc  of  fctch- 
ing  an  income  of  5,000  (a  ycar)  and  to  othcrs  still  an 
iqta(  thc  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  2,000  tankas 
a year.  In  this  manner  the  Sultàn  provided  thc  irrcgu- 
lars  as  well  as  the  regular  and  salaried  officers  of  his 
army.  This  has  rcmaincd  a spcciality  of  Flroz  Shàh 
bccausc  no  such  practicc  had  obtained  under  tlic  prc- 
vious  rulers  of  Dehll.  In  thc  rcigns  of  thc  former 
rulcrs  of  Dehll  it  had  nevcr  been  the  rulc  to 
bcstow  villages  as  stipends  upon  officcrs.  Thc  author 
has  understood  from  various  historians  that  Sul£àn 
‘Alàu’ddìn  uscd  to  speak  of  this  practicc  with  dis- 
approbation  and  say  that  in  every  villagc  thus  grantcd 

as  the  method  of  assessment  ‘the  revenue-demand’  in  the  words  of 
Moreland  ‘varied  frotn  season  to  season  with  the  area  sown  and  the 
produce  reaped.'  A.  S.  M.  I.,  p.  233. 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  94. 

2 A:.  S.  M.  I.,  pp.  54-57,  232. 

3 That  is,  ‘a  world  o£  recruits.’ 
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thcrc  would  bc  two  or  thrcc  hundred  rcsidents*  all  of 
whom  would  receive  pay  from  thc  grantcc.  Such  a 
(grcat)  numbcr  of  pensioners  would  gcneratc  conccit 
and  insubordination.  If  a few  of  such  grantecs 
(wajhdàr1)  joined  hands  and  revolted  thcy  could  crcatc  a 
lot  of  disturbancc.  Hence  Suitan  ‘Alau’ddln  gavc  no 
onc  a village  in  lieu  of  salary.  He  used  to  pay  his 
army  money  in  cash.  But  Sultan  Flroz  Shàh  remuneratcd 
thc  army  by  means  of  assignments  on  land  in  rural 
areas  instead  of  paying  them  in  cash.  He  also 
introduced  another  rule.  If  a imlitary  officer  ( yakey 
az  yaràn-i  hasham2)  died  leaving  behind  a son,  his 
assignment  ( istiqàmat ) was  transferred  to  the  latter. 
In  case  the  deceased  had  no  son,  the  assignment  would 
go  to  his  son-in-law.  If  there  was  no  son-in-law  cither, 
the  assignment  would  be  transferred  to  his  slave.  And 
in  the  abscnce  of  a slave,  the  assignment  would  pass 
to  a near  relation  of  the  deceased  ; and  if  no  such 
relation  existed  the  assignment  was  given  to  the  widow 
and  female  relations  ( 'auràt ) of  the  deceased/ 

Similarly  Flroz  Shàh  was  kind  to  the  peasants 
( 'rtàya ).  Under  the  prcvious  kings  one  cow — and  no 
more  than  one — was  allowed  to  every  house  and  family 
(< dumbàl-i  raliyat  yak  màda  gà-o  mìgnzàshtand).  Flroz 
Shàh  removed  this  restriction.  Now,  more  than  one 
cow  was  seen  in  every  homestead.3 4 

In  the  case  of  all  other  demands  of  the  court  other 
than  thc  revenue  he  made  concessions  to  the  extent  of 
ordcring  that  two  jitals  should  be  accepted  where 
formerly  a tanka  was  taken.  If  the  tax-collector  (‘ àmil ) 
collected  more,  he  was  pumshed.* 

Th  us  ‘Aflf  hòlds  a high  opinion  of  the  concessions 
made  by  Flroz  Shàh  and  speaks  commcndably  even  of  thc 
cnlargement  of  the  assignment  systcm.  Then  he  applauds 

1 Literally,  a salaried  officer. 

2 Literally  ‘one  o£  the  army  men.* 

3 This  is  thc  inference  which  is  left  out  in  the  Persian  tcxtj 

4 I\  F.  S.  A„  pp.  94-99. 
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him  £or  choosing  a bectcr  type  o£  mHqtis  and  tvalis  on  the 
basis  o£  thcir  pcrsonal  character,  discarding  thcir  speculativc 
officrs  in  revenue  farming.  Firoz  Shah  is  also  crcditcd  with 
dctcrmining  thc  nature  of  transactions  in  thc  market  on 
£air  and  right  principlcs.  That  is,  he  ordcrcd  that  silks 
and  brocadcs  and  goods  requircd  for  the  royal  cstablishmcnts 
should  be  purchased  at  thc  markec  price  and  the  moncy 
paid.  ‘Atlf  says : 

‘For  the  purpose  o£  storing  in  the  karkhanas 
numerous  purchases  used  to  be  made  in  the  market. 
The  Sultàn  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  black- 
mailing  and  no  outrage  on  genuine  producers  and 
vendors  who  must  be  enabled  to  make  regular  profits. 
As  a result,  prosperity  increased  ; and  with  ic  incrcased 
the  population.  In  every  iqta*  and  parganah  and  at 
evcry  kroh  there  sprang  an  average  of  four  villages  and 
every  house  possessed  plenty  of  grain,  property,  horses 
and  furniture  as  well  as  precious  metal.  No  woman 
from  among  the  peasanc  womenfolk  was  without  her 
ornaments.  Every  house  also  possessed  clean  beds, 
attractive  cots  (palang)  and  numerous  articles,  property 
and  clothing  (mal-i  faràwàn  wa  rakht-i  be-pàyàn)l 2\ 

Under  a special  heading  o£  muhàriba  and  muqàtila 
(fighting  and  battling)  ‘Aflf  next  describes  the  wars  of 
Flroz  Shàh.  These  were,  in  fact,  a few  military  expeditions— * 
two  to  Bengal,  one  to  Jàjnagar,  another  to  Nagarkot 
(Kangra)  and  two  to  Tatta  ranging  over  thirteen  years 
(1352/753 — »1366/767.  In  1353  he  led  an  expcdition 
to  cast  Bengal  whcre,  it  may  be  recallcd,  Fakhru’ddin 
Mubàrak  Shàh  (Fakhrà3),  the  armour-bearer  of  Bahràm 
Khàn,  governor  of  Sonàrgàon,  had  revolted  in  1338.  Sulfcàn 
Muhammad  had  sent  an  army  under  thc  joint  command 
o£  thc  walis  of  Kara,  Lakhnautl  and  Satgàon.  They  fcll 
upon  Sonàrgàon  and  expelled  the  rebel.  The  governmcnt 
o£  Sonàrgàon  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Qadr  Khàn, 
govcrnor  of  Lakhnautl.  Shortly  after,  Qadr  Khàn  was 

1 T,  F.  S.  A.,  p;  100. 

2 Vide  p.  250  supra. 
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kilkd  by  his  discontenecd  soldiers  ; and  Sonargaon  was 
recovcrcd  by  Fakhra  who  sent  his  slave  Mukhlis  to  occupy 
Lakhnauti.  Mukhlis  was  murdercd  by  ‘All  Mubarak,  an 
officer  in  thc  army  o£  Qadr  Khan  ; and  thc  murdcrcr  sct 
up  as  king  of  West  Bengal,  assuming  thc  titlc  of  ‘Alau’ddln 
‘All  Shah  (I34O/740*1  He  transferred  his  capital  from 
Lakhnautl  to  Pandua,  also  called  Flrozàbàd-Pandua.3  Thcn 
commcnccd  hostilities  bctween  thc  two  Bengals — East 
Bengal  under  Fakhru’ddln  (Fakhrà)  and  West  Bengal  under 
‘Alàu’ddln  ‘AII  Shàh.  Subsequently  Fakhru’ddln  was 
captured  by  ‘Alàu’ddln  ‘All  Shàh  who  was  assassinated  by 
his  foster'brother  Ilyàs  in  1346/747. 

Now  Ilyàs  becamc  Sultàn  of  united  Bengal.3  He  pro- 
ved  an  ambicious  ruler  wich  a set  programme  for  new  con- 
quests.  He  invaded  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Dehll 
cmpire  up  to  Tirhut  and  penetrated  into  Nepal  up  to 
Khatmandu  and  overran  Orissa.  His  increasing  power. 
in  the  words  of  Edward  Thomas,  ‘excited  the  emperor  Flroz 
III  to  procecd  against  him  in  all  the  pomp  and  following 
of  an  oriental  suzerain,  resulting  only  in  the  confcssion  of 
weakness,  conveniently  attributed  to  the  periodical  flooding 
of  the  country — which  effcctively  laid  the  foundation  of 
thc  ultimate  independence  of  Bengal.** 

On  hearing  of  the  emperor’s  approach,  Shamsu’ddln 
Ilyàs,  the  rebel  Sultàn,  fled  from  Pandua  to  Ikdàla— a 
village  with  a strong  foundation  in  the  islands  of  thc 
Brahmaputra  in  east  Bengal.  Hc  shut  himsclf  in  that 
insular  fortress  ( jazìra-i  ikdàla)  which  was  wcll-guardcd  bjr 
rivers  and  a thick  jungle.  The  empcror  bcsicgcd  thc  for- 

1 Edward  Thomas  (p.  265)  gives  a coin  of  ‘AJàu’ddin  ‘Ali 
Shàh  bcaring  the  year  742  Hijra. 

2 Firozàbàd-Pandua  had  been  founded  by  Shamsu’ddin  Flroz 
Shàh,  a descendant  of  Balban  and  king  of  Bengal  from  1302  ro 
1322,  Vide  p.  74  supra. 

3 Edward  Thomas  (p.  269)  gives  a summary  of  the  dates  and 
mints  o£  Shamsu’ddin  Ilyàs.  It  appears  thac  Firozàbàd-Pandua 
(West  Bengal)  was  liis  mint  from  7-jo  to  758  Hijra  and  Sonàrgàon 
(East  Bengal)  was  his  mint  from  753  to  758  Hijra. 

4 Of . cit9  pp.  268-269. 
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trcss;  and  aftcr  a littlc  fighcing,  in  thc  coursc  of  which  wcre 
huntcd  down  forty-sevcn  elephants,  hc  rushed  into  thc 
fortrcss.  But,  on  hearing  thc  women  insidc  it  cry,  he  was 
movcd  with  compassion  and  decided  to  withdraw.  Then  hc 
lcft  IUdala,  giving  it  a new  name,  viz.%  Azadpur  or  city  of 
freedom,  as  if  hc  had  freed  ìt  from  the  clutches  of  the 
<rcbel  sultàn.  He  stopped  at  Pandua  en  route  Dehll  and 
had  thc  khutba  read  in  his  name.  He  aiso  sent  a formal 
announcement  o£  victory  ( fathnàma ) to  Dehll  where  the 
wazir  odered  state  rejoicings  for  twenty-one  days.  Thus 
cnded  in  September  1354  the  first  Bengal  expedition 
after  a period  of  eleven  months.1 2  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  (1354/755)  the  emperor  founded  the  city  of 
Firozabad  on  the  bank  of  the  Yamuna.  In  1356/757  he 
received  a robe  of  honour  from  AbuM  Fath  Mu‘taztd?  the 
‘Abbasl  caliph  of  Egypt  with  a patent  and  the  title  of 
Saiyedu’ s-Salàtin?  The  same  year  there  came  some 
Bengali  envoys  from  Hàjl  Ilyàs  (now  Sultàn  Shamsu’ddin) 
who  also  senc  in  the  following  year  an  embassy  headed  by 
Malik  Tàju’ddln  with  many  precious  gifts  for  the  emperor. 
The  latter  sent  in  return  an  embassy  with  still  more  pre- 
cious  gifts.  But  Sultàn  Shamsu’ddln  died  before  thc 
imperial  gifts  reached  him.  The  emperor  recalled  his 
cmbassy  and  subsequently  led  a second  expedition  to  Bengal 
<1359/76°). 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  124. 

2 Barani  (p.  598)  says  that  in  the  coursc  of  the  first  six  years 
o£  his  reign  the  emperor  received  invcstiture  from  the  Abbasid 
oaliph  twice  over.  ‘Afif  (p.  274)  shows  that  the  Egyptian  caliph’s 
investiture  came  several  tìmes  until  77 8 A.H,  (A.D.  1379) — the 
year  of  the  death  of  prince  Fath  Khàn.  Counting  from  his  coro- 
.nation  until  then  — a period  of  eighteen  years — there  were  two 
Abbasid  caliphs  in  Egypt,  namely  Mu‘tazid  (753-763  A.H./A.D, 
J353-1362)  and  his  son  Mutawakkil  (’763*785  A.H  /A.D.  1364- 
1386).  ‘Afif  (274)  gives  one  name  only,  i.e.  Abu’l  Eath  Abù  Bakr 
(Mu‘tazid)  which  also  appears  on  the  coins.  Cf.  C.  P.  K.  D.  E. 
pp.  274-275.  While  Barani  and  ‘Afif  lcave  the  arrìval  of  the 
caliph’s  investiture  undated,  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  (T.  H.  Y.  p.  126) 
puts  it  in  756  Hijra  but  gives  al-Hàkim  AbuY-RabP  Sulaimàn  as 
the  caliph.  There  was  a caliph  bearing  this  natne  earlier  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  ccntury  Hijra  (i^th  century  A.D,).  He  was 
caliph  for  thirty-nine  years  (1301/701-1340/740). 
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The  cause  of  this  expeditton  was  the  flight  of  ^afar 
Khla,  son-ia-law  of  the  late  FaWiru’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh,  to 
the  imperial  court  with  complaints  against  Shamsu’ddln 
Ilyas  Shàh.  The  emperor  decided  to  help  him  and  pro- 
ceeded  from  Dehll  with  a huge  army  of  mounted  warriors, 
foot-soldiers  and  maricime  equipments  which  created  the 
mipression  that  he  was  intent  on  rcconquering  Bengal.  But 
his  leisurely  march  belied  it.  In  thc  course  of  it  he  was 
seen  indulging  in  wine.  Then  he  spent  much  time  in 
founding  a city  on  the  Gomti  in  the  tract  between  Kanauj 
and  Awadli  to  which  he  gave  che  name  of  Jaunpùr,  perhaps 
to  honour  the  memory  o£  the  late  emperor  whose  original 
name  was  Jauna. 

When  ac  last  he  arrived  in  Bengal,  Sultàn  Sikandar  was 
seized  with  fear  and  fled  into  che  fortress  o£  Ikdàla  as  his 
father  had  done  beEore.  The  emperor  chased  him  thither 
and  besieged  the  whole  insular  tract.  But  he  failed  at  the 
cricical  moment  and  desisted  from  storming  the  fortress 
lest  the  woracn  in  it  be  widowed  and  the  children  be  or- 
phaned.  Tlien  he  opened  negotiations  which  culminated 
in  a treaty  o£  peace  with  Sultjàn  Sikandar  who  agreed  to 
offer  Sonàrgàon  to  Zafar  Khàn.  The  emperor  gavc  him  a 
bejewelled  crown  with  eight-thousand  tankas  o£  gold  and 
five  hundred  horses,  thus  accepting  his  independence. 
Sult^àn  Sikandar  made  a formal  expression  of  fealcy,  promis- 
Ìng  to  send  forcy  elephants  annually  to  Dehll  by  way  of 
tribute  and  remarked  that  he  would  have  placed  Zafar 
Khàn  in  possession  of  Sonàrgàon  if  an  order  to  this  effcct 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  Dehll.1 

It  may  bc  noted  that  Zafar  Khàn  declined  to  accept  the 
government  of  Sonàrgàon  and  decided  to  return  to  Dehll 
in  the  emperor’s  recinue.  Thus  the  second  Bengal  expedi- 
tion  proved  fatuous. 

From  Bengal  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Jàjnagar  via 
Jaunpur,  Kara  and  Bihàr.  ‘Afif’s  father  who  atcended  him 
says  that  Jàjnagar  was  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  region 
with  Banàrasi  as  the  site  of  governmental  buildings— »a 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  158-162. 
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combination  of  fortified  enclosures,  covering  a vast  area- 
The  cmperor  occupied  it.  The  Rài  named  Adcsar  left 
Banàrasl  and  fled  to  somc  unknown  place.  This  amountcd 
in  thc  eyes  of  ‘Afif’s  father  to  a conquest  of  Orissa,  as  it 
appears  from  the  following  verse : 

Dar  Jàjnagar  cho  burdab  lashkar 1 

Begrift  Udisa  rà  saràsar 

(When  the  emperor  marched  with  his  army  on 
Jàjnagar,  hc  captured  Orissa  (Udisa ) from  end  to  end.) 

It  is  said  that  the  emperor  left  Banàrasl  and  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  Rài.  On  the  way  he  met  the  Rài’s  ambassa- 
dors  to  whom  he  explained  the  motive  behind  lus  expedi- 
tion,  saying: 

Mà  rà  dar-ìn  hudùd  maslahat  ba  hhair  bùd2 * 

(We  intended  peace  and  goodwill  for  this  part  of 
the  country.) 

On  hearing  this  the  Rài  sent  to  the  emperor  a gift  of 
twenty  elephants  with  a few  slave  girls  (pàtar)  and  acknow- 
ledged  his  suzerainty.  The  emperor  ordered  that  the  statue 
of  Jagannàth  which  stood  inside  the  fortress  be  rooted  out 
and  takcn  to  Dehll  whither  he  lnmself  proceeded.  Accord- 
ing  to  ‘A(l£  the  expedition  was  successful  on  the  whole  but 
cntailed  disaster;  for  the  army,  while  returning,  was  dis- 
tracted  by  thc  mischievous  guides.  After  six  months  of 
prayers  and  supplications  a road  appeared  in  sight — pursuing 
which  they  came  into  the  highway  and  reached  the  capital 
at  last8  (1361  / 762). 

Shortly  after  the  emperor  marched  again  with  his  army, 
moving  this  timc  in  the  direction  of  Daulatàbàd,  but 
changed  his  mind  on  the  way  and  returned  to  Dehll.  Again 
hc  lcft  it  and  changing  the  direction  marched  towards 
Nagarkot4,  becausc  the  Dchll  territory  had  been  plundered 


1,  2 Op.  cit . pp.  162-169. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.f  pp.  172-174. 

4 Nagarkot  was  the  name  generally  given  by  Muslim  chroni- 

clers  to  Kangra  or  Kot  Kangra  (Cunningham — A.  S.  R,  vol.  v. 
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by  Udakpaci,1  the  Rai  of  Nagarkot.  ‘AIlPs  fathcr  who 
accompanied  the  emperor  says  that  the  fortress  of  Nagarkot 
was  captured  after  a siege  of  six  months.  Then  the  Rai 
waited  on  the  emperor  with  rich  offerings  and  acknowledged 
his  suzerainty.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  domimon, 
but  his  capical  Nagarkot  was  nained  Muhammadàbad, 
according  to  one  account2  in  honour  of  Sultàn  Muhammad 
who  had  conqueted  it  earlier.  Sultàn  Muhammad  had  also 
visited  the  idol  of  Jwalàmukhl  which  stood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Nagarkot  and  had  installed  over  it  a gold  umbrella 
according  to  a local  report.  lc  is  said  chac  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh 
followed  suit.  But  ‘Aflf  discredits  this  and  observes  that 
the  latter  pointed  out  to  the  idol  worshippers  thcir  folly  in 
deifying  a piece  of  stone.3  Any  way  the  ldol  of  Jwalamukhi' 
fared  better  than  all  the  other  idols  seen  by  Sultàn  Flroz 
Shàh.  Ic  was  not  dislocated;  nor  was  its  removal  to  Dchll 
thought  of • Its  antiquity,  if  not  its  sanctity,  impressed 
the  Pàdshàb-i  Islàm  who  found  in  its  vicinity  a large  store 
of  ancient  manuscripts.  A few  of  these  were  translated 
into  Persian  prose  with  the  help  of  some  Brahmin  scholars; 
and  one  was  rendered  into  Persian  verse  by  ‘Aizzu’ddln 
Khàlid  Khani  under  the  title  of  Dalàil-i  Ftroz  Shàhi^ 
Subsequently  the  einperor  returned  to  Dehll  (1362/763). 

After  two  years  he  resolved  to  march  against  thc 
rebels  of  Tatta  who  had  defied  his  predecessor.  Their  old 
lcader  Tàghl6  was  no  more  but  the  sicuation  in  Tatta,  capital 
of  lower  Sind,  had  decerioratcd  on  account  of  the  rise  o£ 

p.  155).  lt  was  first  captured  by  Mahmud  o£  Qjjazna  in  1009/ 400; 
then  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  (vide  p.  179  supra).  Badr  Chàch 
who  gives  a vivid  account  o£  ìts  conquest  by  the  latter  says  that 
the  ‘stone  fort  of  Nagarkot  is  placed  between  rivers  like  the  pupil 
of  an  eye,  and  the  fort  has  so  preserved  its  honour  and  is  so  impreg- 
nable  that  neìther  Sikandar  nor  Dàrà  was  able  to  take  it.’  (Q*  B. 
Lucknow,  1279H.  p.  28  Cf . Elliot,  III,  p.  570).  Subsequently  it  was 
captured  by  Firoz  Shàh  about  1365.  A,  S.  R.  C.,  Vol.  V,  p.  157). 

1 T.  Fr.  Vol.  II,  p.  450.  Also  see  Sufi,  M.  D.—Kashir,  Vol.  I, 
(Lahore  1948)  p.  138. 

2 M.  T.  B„  Vol.  I,  p.  248.  3 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  187. 

4 Literally  ‘arguments  of  Firoz  Shàh\  M.  T.  B.,  Vol.  I,  p.  249, 

5 had  fled  from  Tatta  towards  Gujaràt  where  hc  was 
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Sammas,1  thc  aggrcssions  of  Jatn  Juna  and  his  nephew 
Banhbina  on  thc  borders  of  Gujaràt  and  Punjab  and  their 
alliancc  with  the  hostilc  Mongols  across  thc  Indus,  and  last 
buc  not  lcasc  on  accounc  of  the  dcath  of  ‘Ainu*l-Mulk 
Multàni,2  governor  of  Multàn,  capital  of  upper  Sind, 

In  October  1365  ( Safar  J61])  the  emperor  issucd  orders 
to  prepare  an  expedicion  ( isti'dàd-i  sawàrì-i  shikàr 3).  The 
wazlr  collected  a large  army  amounting  to  ninety  thousand 
horsc  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  elephants  and  arranged 
a fleet  o£  five  thousand  boats  to  be  requisicioned  froin  thc 
region  of  Bhakkar.  With  these  equipments  the  emperor 
set  ouc  from  Dehll  marching  via  Ajodhan  and  Bhakkar 
whence  the  fleet,  pjaced  under  the  charge  of  ‘Aflf’s  father, 
sailed  along  the  Indus.  On  their  arrival  at  the  vicinity  of 
Tatta  the  emperor  set  the  fleet  and  arrayed  the  army  in 
bactle  order.  The  above-mentioned  Jàm  Jùna  and  Banhbina 
were  already  prepared  for  war,  their  army  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  four  lakh  foot.  Fightmg  began. 
But  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  imperial  camp,  followcd 
by  the  shortage  of  food  and  fodder.  To  be  able  to  crush 
thc  cncmy  in  these  circumstances  some  reinforcements  were 
absolutely  necessary  which  the  cmperor  now  resolved  to 
bring  from  Gujaràt.  Hence  he  retreated.  But  hÌs  retreat 
brought  on  his  head  inconceivable  disasters.  The  enemy 
fell  on  the  rear  of  his  army  and  fleet  with  the  result  that 
many  of  his  soidiers  were  killed  and  his  boats  were  seized. 
Then,  distracted  by  the  mischievous  guides,  a division  of  thc 
army  fell  into  thc  Rann  of  Cutch.4 

killed.  This  happy  news  the  new  emperor  had  learnt  in  the  course  o£ 
his  journey  from  Sehwàn  to  Dehll.  T.  A.  Vol.  p.  227. 

1 The  Samma  power  noticeable  in  the  biginning  of  Firoz 
Shàh’s  reign,  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Sumeras.  See  Is.  Cul. 
XXII,  1948,  pp.  359-368. 

2 ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Multàni  died  probably  in  1364/765,  Ibid, 

3 Literally  ‘preParafi°n  f°r  a hunting  cxpedition’  (T.  F.  S.  A., 
p.  193).  The  idiomatic  use  of  the  given  phrase  which  is  synony- 
mous  with  BaranFs  phrase  ba  tariq-i  sbikàr  raft  (T.F.S.B.,  pp.  479- 
480)  confirms  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  book  regarding  Sultàn 
Muhammad’s  Doàb  expedition.  See  p.  236,  supra  footnote  2t 

4 T.  F,  S.  A,,  p.  207, 
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When,  at  l.ist,  the  emperor  arrived  in  Gujaràt  he 
cashiered  Anilr  Htisain  Nlzàtnu’l-Mulk1  the  governor  who 
had  failed  to  send  the  tnuch-needed  supplies  and  replaced 
him  by  Zafar  Khàn  Lodì  wliom  ‘Aflf  c alls  Zafar  Khln-i 
Buzurg2  (Zafar  Khàn  the  elder).  About  this  tiine  came  a 
deputacion  headed  by  Bahràm  Khàn  Mazandarànì,  a rival 
prince  of  tlie  Bahmanl  dynasty,  inviting  the  emperor  to 
conquer  and  annex  the  Deccan.  But  Firoz  Shàh  was  unable 
to  accept  the  invitation.3 4  He  went  back  with  the  desired 
reinforcements,  some  o£  which  had  also  come  from  Dehll, 
to  Tatta.  The  Smdis*  and  . cheir  rulers  Jàui  Juna  and 
Banhbina  were  taken  unawares  for  they  had  never  expecced 
the  imperial  army  back*  in  Sind.  As  the  lattcr  appeared 
on  the  eastern  bank  o£  the  Indus  the  Sindl  troops  fled 
together  with  Jàm  Juna  and  Banhbina  across  tlie  Indus  into 
western  Tatca.  Soine  four  thousand  o£  them  who  lagged 
behind  were  taken  prisoners  by  che  imperial  army.  Then 
the  Jàm  was  pursued  by  a contingent  of  the  imperial  troops 
under  the  joint  cominand  o£  the  emperor’s  slave,  Bashlr 
‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  and  Zafar  Khàn,  the  new  governor  o£ 
Gujaràt.  But  they  were  disappointed  and  came  back 
unsuccessful.  However,  the  objecc  with  which  they  had 
bcen  told  off  was  achieved  otherwise.  The  emperor  having 
meanwhile  received  more  reinforcements  from  Dehll, 
the  Jàm  and  Banhbina  were  terrorized  into  submission. 
Thereupon  the  emperor  made  Jàm  Juna’s  son  and 
Tamachi,  Banhbina*s  brothcr,  joinc  rulers  of  Tatta. 

1 T.  F,  S.  A.,  pp.  219-220 

2 Op.  city  p,  499.  Also  see  p.  440  supra 

3 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  224. 

4 While  chuckling  over  the  emperor's  misft>rtunes  they  sang 
a Sindi  verse  which  is  translated  as  foliows ; 

*By  the  grace  of  Shaikjj  Pattho  one  died9  the  other  fled 

away .* 

That  is,  Sultàn  Muhamtnad  died  and  Sultàti  Firoz  Shàh  took  to 
flight.  Shaikh  Pattho  who  is  mentioned  above  as  Fir  Patho  (p.  221 
supra)  was  the  popular  saint  of  Tatta.  I visited  his  shrine  in  1960. 

It  iies  on  a cliff  and  is  revered.  The  keeper  of  the  shrine 
related  some  local  traditions  about  the  Pir  atid  brought  out  a copy 
of  the  Tarikh-i  Ma'stimi  which  he  showed  to  me,  saying;  ‘This  is 
always  kept  here  for  reference/ 
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They  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  ot  the  eniperor  and 
promised  to  send  an  annual  tabuce.  This  done,  the  return 
journey  of  the  emperor  began.  Taking  in  his  entonrage 
Jam  Juna  and  Banhbina  he  reaclied  Dehll  in  the  aucumn 
of  13  66. 

(i)  Public  Works : 

To  the  First  Part  of  the  reign  under  survey  also  belong 
the  pubhc  works  which  were  of  diflEerent  kinds.  Edward 
Thomas  says : 

‘The  history  of  his  (Flroz  Shali’s)  reign  is  justly 
celebrated  in  the  craditions  of  che  land  for  the  nuniber 
and  magnificence  o£  the  public  works  executed  under  his 
auspices.1 2 

Firishta  computed  the  number  of  dams  built  across  the 
rivers  to  promote  irrigation  at  fifty;  of  mosques  at  fotty; 
of  schools  at  thirty;  oE  palaces  at  twenty;  oE  caravansarais  ac 
one  hundred;  of  towns  ac  cwo  hundred;  of  reservoirs  at 
thirty;  of  hospicals  ac  one  hundred;  of  public  baths  at  one 
hundred;  of  monumental  pillars  ac  ten;  of  public  wclls  ac 
ten  and  of  bridges  at  one  hundred  and  fifty3.  Firishta’s 
compucation3  might  have  encouraged  Sir  Wolseley  Haig 
to  appraise  Flroz  Shàh  as  follows : 

‘He  (Flroz  Shàh)  is  still  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  schemes  of  ìrrigation,  and  his  passion  for  building 
equalled,  if  it  did  noc  surpass,  thac  of  the  Roman 
emperor  AugustusV 

Firishta’s  computation,  combined  with  ‘Aflf’s  sketch  of 
the  canals  and  towns,  appears  to  have  inspired  Edward 
Thomas  to  make  an  appraisal  which  runs  as  follows; 

1 C.  P.  K.  D.  E.,  273. 

2 T.  Fr.  vol.  I.,  p.  273. 

3 The  archaeologists  have  failed  to  spot  many  of  the  construc- 
tions,  mentioned  by  Firishta  ; and  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
identifications  and  chronological  and  topographical  data  the 
historical  value  of  the  above  computation  is  little. 

- 4 C.  H.  I.,  III,  p,  175. 
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‘Tbe  niost  important  £eat  of  Flroz  Shah’s  reign  was 
che  construction  of  a double  system  of  canals  to  supply 
his  new  city  of  Hisar  Flrozah,  the  head  waters  of  which 
were  drawn  both  from  Jumna  and  Satlej.  Both  these 
canals  continue  till  the  present  day,  The  Satlej  section 
can  be  seen  from  Ruper  to  Sirlnnd.*1 

This  appraisal  is  weighty  and  stimulates  reflection.  It 
suggests  that  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  construction 
of  canals  came  together  like  twins  simultaneously.  It  also 
tends  to  clarify  the  series  of  five  canals  which  have  been 
confounded  in  the  chromcles.  That  is,  two  canals  were 
conducted  into  the  city  of  Hisar  Flrozah,  one  bcing 
taken  from  the  river  Yamuna  ( Jumna ) and  the  other  from 
the  Satlej.  The  former  was  called  Rajìwah  and  the  latter 
Ulugbkhànì.  Both  passed  through  the  vicinity  of  Karnal 
and  travelling  a length  of  about  eight  kroh 2 discharged  their 
waters  through  a channel  into  the  town  of  Hisar  Flrozah.3 
The  third  canal  following  a similar  course  watered  a larger 
orea,  terminating  at  the  river  Saraswatl.  The  fourth,  which 
was  the  largest,  watered  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  and  then  came  to  the  town  of  Hisàr.  This  canal  ìs 
usually  identifìed  with  the  modern  western  Yamuna  canal. 
The  fifth  canal  connected  the  watcrs  of  the  Saraswati  and 
the  Markanda,  the  high  groundwhich  had  hitherto  separated 
the  two  rivers  being  removed  completely. 

Edward  Thomas  obscrves  that  the  real  motive  of  Flroz 
Shah  in  the  construction  of  these  canals  was  not  merely 
‘a  desire  to  aid  and  succour  liis  subjects  but  to  make 
existence  possiblc  in  the  new  towns  his  early  Bhattl  predilec- 
tions  had  induced  him  to  found  in  the  districts  of  Hànsl.’4 

This  remark  has  proved  no  less  suggestive.  Flroz  Shàh 
did  not  know  the  principles  of  eugenics  which,  in  the  hope 


1 C.  P.  K D.  p.  294. 

2 i.e.  a unic  of  distance  of  those  days  cotresponding  roughly  to 
•one  and  a haU  miles  of  the  present  day. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  127. 

4 C.  P.  K.  D,  Ett  p.  274. 
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of  gctting  the  finest  offspring,  his  great  uncle  Tughluq  Shah 
had  followed,  e.g.  by  securing  the  hand  of  Rana  Mall 
Bhattl’s  daughter-  for  Rajab.  Flroz  Shàh  blindly  followed 
the  precedent  that  had  been  set  ; and  was  romantically 
married  with  a Hindu  girl  of  Gujar  stock,  During  thcreign 
of  Suljàn  Muhammad  he  rode  out  one  day  disguised  as  a 
hunter  and  was  stranded  in  the  midst  of  a jungle  in  pursuit 
of  a game.  Overtaken  by  night  and  whipped  by  hunger 
and  bitten  by  cold  he  took  shelter  in  a neighbouring 
villagc  called  Laras  where  he  was  welcomed  by  two 
villagers,  Sàdho  and  Sahàran  by  name.  They  entertained 
him  with  wine  and  food.  While  drunk  Flroz  disclosed 
his  identity  to  his  hosts  and  hostess — the  wife  of  Sàdho. 
Then  he  wa«  married  to  the  young  and  beautiful  sister  of 
Sabaran.  Sahàran  latcr  embraccd  Islàm  and  was  awarded 
the  title  of  Wajihul-Mnlk1  2.  The  story  of  this  marriage 
given  in  the  Mira't-i  Sikandart 3 should  be  read  side  by  side 
with  the  story  of  Hisàr  Flrozàh  as  given  in  the  Tàrikh-i 
Ftroz  Shàhì  of  4 Aflf.  He  says : 

‘The  author  was  told  by  his  father  that  in  the 
sccond  year  after  thc  Bengal  campaign,  the  Suljàn 
founded  Hisàr  Flrozah.  In  the  place,  now  occupied  by 
this  city,  two  large  and  populous  viilages  formerly  stood; 
thcy  were  Great  Laras  and  Little  Laras.  The  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Great  Laras  greatiy  pleased  the  Sulj;àn  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  wcll  to  build  a town  there,  for  it 
was  very  deficient  in  water  and  during  the  hot  scason 
travellers  who  came  from  ‘Iràq  and  Khuràsàn  had  to 
pay  as  much  as  four  jitals  for  a pitcherful.  He  began 
constructing  the  town  and  persevered  in  it  for  scveral 
years.  Hard  stone  was  brought  from  the  hills  of  Narsai 
and  was  used  with  strong  quicklime  and  j^urnt  bricks. 
A fort  of  great  extent  and  height  was  also  undertaken. 
The  Sultàn  gave  to  the  place  the  name  o£  Hisàr  Flrozah. 
Insidc  the  fort  was  built  a palace  which  had  no  equal  in 


1 Vide  p.  19  supra. 

2 Literaily  ‘distinguished  man  of  the  State/ 

3 Sikandar — Mira’ui  Sikandari  (Bombay,  1308  Hijra),  p.  6. 
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the  world,  its  various  apartments  being  contrived  with 
infinite  pains/ 

The  author’s  father  was  then  in  the  service  of  the 
court  and  hcld  the  office  of  Shabnavìs.1 2  He  informcd 
the  author  that  Sultan  Flroz  was  occupied  two  years 
and  a half  in  building  this  town.  When  it  was  built 
he  laid  out  many  gardens  and  planted  many  trees,  in- 
cluding  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 

Under  the  preceding  kings  this  region  had  becn 
entered  in  the  revenue  accounts  as  belongÌng  to  the 
division  (shiq)  of  Hansl.  Flroz  Shah  ordered  that  the 
shiq  should  be  called  Hisar  Flrozah  and  that  the  iqtas 
(districts)  of  Hansl,  Agroha,  Fathabad  and  Sarsutl  as  far 
as  Salaurah  and  Khizràbad  should  be  included  in  the 
shiq  of  Hisar  Flrozah.3 

It  appears  that  the  village  where  the  said  marriage  took 
place  was  no  othcr  than  the  above-mentioned  Great  Laras 
which  was  given  the  topmost  place  in  the  list  of  towns  by 
‘Aflf  though,  considering  the  chronological  order,  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  after  Fathabàd.  According  to  ‘Aflf 
whilc  the  whole  of  Hisàr  palace  stood  unrivalled  in  thc 
world,  ccrtain  apartmcnts  in  it  were  constructcd  with 
strange  contnvances.  They  were  artistically  interconnected 
and  closed  to  the  raysof  the  sun,  thus  forming  a complicated 
irregular  structure  with  many  zigzag  passages  which  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  persons  walking  through  thcm  to 
find  their  way  out  unless  they  knew  thc  scheme.8  Perhaps 
Suljàn  Flroz  JShàh  built  these  zigzag  passages  commonly 
known  as  bbùlbhùllaiyàn  in  ordcr  to  please  his  Gujari 
queen4 * * *  and  to  suit  the  sportive  native  taste  of  high- 
class  Indian  ladies. 

1 Literally  writer  of  occurrences  Ìn  the  night. 

2 T.  F.  s.  p.  124. 

3 Op . cit,t  p.  126. 

4 I heard  the  local  people  say  this  in  the  course  o£  my 

visit  to  Hisàr.  I noticed  the  term  Gujar  Ìn  the  phrase  GHjarl 

Mabal  (Gùjari  Palace),  mouthed  by  thc  people  living  in  the 

ncighbourhood  o£  the  rutned  palace  at  Hisàr. 
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His  Gujari  queen  gave  birch  to  a son  at  a village  callcd 
Ikdar  where  thc  new  emperor  had  encamped  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  from  the  Sonda-Sivistan  region  to  Dehli. 
That  son  was  named  Fath  Klian  (lord  of  victory);  and  in 
his  honour  was  founded  a town  vvhich  was  named  Fathabad 
(city  of  victory),  While  the  site  of  Fathabad  was  irrigated 
by  means  of  a channel  dug  up  to  the  Saraswatl,  inside  the 
town  of  Fathabad  was  built  a mosque  with  a spacious 
courtyard  in  which  was  raised  a pillar  bearing  an  inscription 
of  Flroz  Shàh’s  genealogy.1 2 

Third3 4  in  chronological  order  came  Flrozàbàd  (city  of 
Flroz) — the  New  Dehli  of  emperor  Flroz  Shàh.  It  was 
founded  on  the  eve  of  his  second  Bengal  expedition  and 
covered  a vast  area  of  at  least  ten  square  miles  which  had 
previously  been  the  site  of  eighteen  habitatÌons3  and  villages. 
The  contemporary  observers  were  highly  impressed  by  its 
numerous  buildings  which  now  reared  their  hcads  to  thc 
sky  trom  the  qasba  of  Indrapat  to  thc  kosbak-i  sbikàr^ 
According  to  one  account  the  whole  area  bctween  these 
places  always  thronged  with  people  and  travellers.  The 
traflSc  was  busy  and  ceaseless  to  such  an  extent  that  porters, 
conveyances  of  ali  kinds,  horses,  mules,  palanquins  or  dolasB 
and  carriages  were  available  at  almost  all  hours.  The  rate 
o£  fares  was  fixed.  Whiie  a carriage  plied  for  four 

1 A.  S.  R.  C.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  11. 

2 First  was  Fatahàbàd  and  second  Hisàr  Firozah. 

3 ‘the  town  ( qasba ) o £ Indrapat,  the  sarai  of  Shaikh 
MalkiySr-Paràn  ; the  sarai  o£  Shaikh  Abù  Bakr  Tusi  ; the  village 
of  Gawin:  the  land  of  Katiwara  ; the  region  of  Lahrawat  ; the 
tract  o£  Andhàwali  ; the  land  of  Sul.tàn  Raziya’s  tomb  ; the  open 
land  called  Bhàri  or  Blhàri  ; the  land  of  Vlahroli  ( Mahrolab ) ; the 
land  of  Sultànpur  and  the  like.’  T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  134. 

4 To  form  an  idea  of  the  area  spreading  from  Indrapat  or 
Indraprastha  by  the  river  Yamuna  in  the  east  and  the  koshak* i 
shikar  in  the  Aravalli  hÌHs  on  the  west,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
xefer  to  the  map  on  page  156  supra . 

g Xhe  dolas  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batt;ùta  (1 vide  the  Rehla f p.  xxiv) 
were  a popular  conveyance  o£  tliose  days.  The  fare  o£  a dola , 
though  not  mentioned  by  'Afif,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  It  was 
much  lower  than  that  of  a palanquin. 
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jitals  pcr  head;  a mulc  plicd  for  six;  a horsc  for  twclve 
and  a palanquin  for  half  a tanka.1 

This  great  city  of  Flrozabàd  stood  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Jahànpanàh.  Its  ruins  still  exisc  outside  the  Dchll  gatc  of 
modcrn  Delhl  or  Shahjahànàbàd  and  it  goes  under  the  name 
of  Flroz  Shah’s  Kotla.3  In  it  is  seen  standing  prominently  at 
the  top  of  a three-storeyed  building  a stone  pillar*  which 
was  transplantcd  there  in  1367/769.  In  this  connection 
4 Afl£  says : 

‘The  Sultàn  used  to  make  excursions  since  his 
return  from  the  Tatta  expedition  (1366/768)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dehll.  There  he  found  two  pillars 
of  stone — one  in  the  village  of  Toptà  ( Tobra ),4  situated 
in  the  hills  of  Salaura  and  Khizràbàd,  and  the  other  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mirath.’5 

This  is  confirmed  by  Flroz  Shàh  htmself  in  the  Sìrat-i 
Ftroz  Shàbì^  which  contains  in  Persian  verse  his  first 
impressions  of  the  Dehll-Topra  pillar.  The  verses  are  re- 
produced  bclow  together  with  their  translation.7 

This  pillar  looks  like  the  sky  ; it  is  madc  of  one 
piece  of  stonc.  Its  foundation  ìs  thick  but  it  tapers 
towards  the  top. 

\sUU'i 

* i'  ••  1 : - 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  136, 

2 Sir  Syed  Ahmad  gives  a picture  of  Kotla  in  his  Asàru's- 
Sanàdld  and  says,  ‘It  is  now  seen  standing  at  a distance  of  a few 
furlongs  outside  the  Dehli  gate.  1 his  Kotla  is  the  remnant  of  the 
New  Dehlì  or  Firozàbad — the  favourite  city  which  Firoz  Shàh  had 
built  in  755  Flijra  (A.D.  1356).  Àsàrn  s-Sanadìd  (Lucknow,  1876 
A.D.),  p.  5i#  Also  see  the  Archaeological  Memotr  on  Kotla,  No.  52. 

3 See  photo  on  the  adjoining  page. 

4 Tobra  was  the  name  of  a village  in  the  Siwàlik  hills.  It  has 
been  ìdentified  with  the  modern  Topra  between  Ambala  and  Sirsa, 
cighteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Sadhora  and  twenty-two  miles  to  thc 
south-west  of  Khigràbàd. 

5 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  305-314. 

6 Sirat-i  Ftroz  Shàhi,  M$.  POL. 

7 The  Hnglish  translation  was  made  by  me  some  years  ago  and 
was  published  in  the  Hinduslan  Standard9  Puja  Annual,  1958,  p.  24, 
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Sccn  from  a distance  it  appears  like  a mountain 
o£  gold,  prcsenting  the  look  of  the  morning  sun  sending 
forth  its  rcd  rays. 


No  bird  of  any  kind  can  fly  up  to  its  height. 
And  no  arrow — neither  kbandag  nor  khatài — can  rise 
cven  to  half  its  height. 


Should  lightning  fail  on  the  top  of  this  pillar, 
none  of  tliose  ac  che  base  would  be  ablc  to  hear  the 
noise. 


O God  ! how  have  they  raised  this  mountain  ? 
What  have  they  tied  ic  with  ? It  does  not  evcn 
shake  Jj 


How  have  they  possibly  lifted  it  up  ? How  have 
thcy  maintained  it  in  thac  height  ? Its  foundations 
arc  so  high  that  the  top  of  the  pillar  rises  right  into 
the  sky. 

How  have  thcy  been  able  to  writc  it  over  in  gold, 
prcsenting  the  look  o£  a golden  morning. 
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Is  ic  thc  tree  of  paradise  which  che  angels 

have  cransplanted  on  chis  earth  ? Is  it  thc  heavenly 
Sidrà 8 tree  which  peopie  have  mistaken  for  a moun- 
tain  ? 

The  cavities  in  the  depth  of  its  foundation  are 
filled  with  steel  and  stone.  It  is  a single  shaft  of 
pinkish  sandstone  and  loolcs  as  if  the  whole  of  it  is 
madc  of  gold. 

J.  1 2 3 ’j'  Z>  &■)  V"  OJh'  ) À ) J 

•*  I - » * 

Thc  empcror  resolved  to  take  thc  pillar  from  Topra 
across  a distance  of  ovcr  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  his 
capital  at  Dehll  Firozabàd.  He  did  so  at  some  pcrsonal 
inconvenience  and  by  spending  an  incalculable  sum  o£ 
money  and  finally  by  employing  màn-handle.  When  all 
the  elephants  and  oxen  yoked  to  the  pillar-laden  carc  had 
failed  to  drag  it,  hundreds  of  men — Muslims  as  well  as 
Hindus— of  high  rank  rushed  forward  and  joined  to  pull 
the  ropes  of  the  cart.  They  succeeded  in  moving  the  cart 
and  took  it  with  great  zeal  ftom  Topra  to  the  river  bank. 
The  proccss  of  digging  into  the  foundations  of  the  pillar,  of 
lowering  it  and  then  raising  it  first  on  a boat  and  then  to 
its  present  height  before  the  principal  mosque  at  Flrozabad 
was  subsequently  illustrated  under  the  royal  orders  in  the 
Sìrat  i Fìroz  Shàhì . Six  out  of  the  thirteen  illustrations8, 
taken  from  that  unique  manuscript  are  rcproduced 
below. 


i  (£ùbà  is  the  name  of  a tree  of  paradise  according  to  Muslim 
belief. 

2 Stdra  is  a lote-tree  in  paradise,  It  is  also  the  name  o£  the 
heavenly  mansion  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  (Steingass). 

3 A study  of  these  illustrations  will  be  a lesson  in  the  art  of 
medieval  Indian  engineering.  Sir  John  Marshall  could  not  withhold 
his  tribute  of  praise  from  this  masterpiece  of  the  Tughluq  period, 
‘considering  the  different  mechanical  appliances  then  avallable., 
Hodivala — S.LM.H.,  p.  329. 
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Sixth , showing  third  storcy  of  thc 
structure  on  which  the  pillar  was  set  up. 

A detailed  account  of  all  the  illustrations  is  given  in  the 
Siraui  Fìroz  Shàh  which  establishes  among  many  othcr 
points  the  following : 

That  all  the  devices  for  the  careful  uprooting,  dis- 
locating,  lowcring,  transporting  and  erecting  thc  piliar 
in  his  palace  and  before  the  principal  niosque  at 
Firozàbàd  wcre  made  by  Flroz  Shàh  himsclf.  ‘No  other 
man  s schemes,  not  even  a word  from  any  wiss  man, 
cngincer,  architect,  mason  or  labourer  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  achievement,  From  the  schemc  o£  taking 
down  the  piliar,  to  its  transportation  by  boats  and  from 
the  boats  to  the  fort  and  its  re-erection  thercin  as  wcll 
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as  thc  construction  o£  thc  building  on  which  it  was 
crcctcd — each  of  thcsc  detailed  pcrformanccs  was 
completcd  cxactly  according  to  the  order  and  suggcstions 
o£  His  Majcsty  the  Kingl>. 

Simiiar  is  the  information  given  by  ‘Aflf  who  was  thcn 
twelve  years  old1 2 3 4 5 * *.  Hc  gìves  the  whole  story  indepcndently 
from  bcginning  to  end  with  the  vivid  touch  of  an  eyc- 
witness.  In  conclusion  he  says:, 

*It  is  not  known  who  had  erected  the  pillar  in  thc 
village  of  Topra  ( Tobra ) and  who  had  kept  it  up.  Sornc 
lincs  had  been  inscribcd  in  Hindl8  character  at  thc  foot 
of  the  pillar.  Shltàn  Flroz  Shàh  called  many  Brahmins 


and  Suyuragàn 


inviting  their 


attcntion  to  the  same  asked  them  to  read  it.  But  they 
could  not.’ 

No  iilustrations  of  the  second  pillar — thc  Dehli-Mirath 
pillar — are  available.  ‘Afif  says  : 

‘It  is  smallcr  in  size  than  the  golden  pillar.  It  stood 
originally  near  Mirath  whence  Sulfcan  Flroz  Shàh  was 
pleased  to  cransport  it  to  Dehll  and  erect  it  on  a hill  in 
thc  koshak-i  shìkàrhy  In  the  process  the  emperor  adop- 


1 Sirat-i  Firoz  Shàbì  MS,  POL. 

2 I.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  310. 

3 /.<?.,  the  Palì  character.  Both  the  pillars  were  inscribed  in 
the  27th  year  of  Asoka's  reign.  C.P.K.D,  p.  292, 

4 In  the  attempt  to  identify  Suyuragan  or  Suyùragan  Hodivala 
(S.  I.  M.  H.,  I.,  p.  331)  has  quoted  A.  N.  P.,  111, , p.  68.  [These 
wcre  the  Hitidù  devotees  (Elliot,  III,  352)  or  rather  the  JaÌna 
ascetics  skilled  in  science.  It  was  on  them  that  Sultàn  Muhammad 
bin  Tugjiluq  showered  favours  ; and  to  them  he  granted  a 
charter.  Vide  p.  363  supra  for  the  firman  and  its  photo. 

5 Thc  Persian  term  koshak-i  shtkàr  (literally  a hunting  place) 
has  given  rise  to  serious  misunderstandings.  Since  it  was  a three- 

storeycd  buildÌng  at  the  top  of  which  the  Mirath  pillar  was  finally 

crccted,  Ìt  is  contended  that  it  was  used  partly  as  menagerie  and 
partly  aS  aviary.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind.  This 

magnificent  building  which  also  contained  a mosque  was  certainly 


WINDSOR  Or  DEFiLl  or  Koshak'i  Shikfir  (rìest roycd  in 
i8th  ccntury  A.D.)  CN  TOP  OF  WHICH  THE  SECOND 
PILLAR  HAD  BFEN  RAISED.  Sec  p.  420,  f.n.  2 
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tcd  the  same  contrivances  of  variant  type  and  nature  as 
before  and  experienced  from  day  to  day  increasing  hard- 
ships,  The  day  he  successfully  raised  the  second  pillar 
to  its  proper  height  and  place  he  ordered  State  rejoicings. 
The  whole  day  being  observed  as  a State  festivàl  all 
people  were  entertained;  and  passers-by  irrespective  of 
all  distinctions  enjoyed  the  sherbet.’1 

Thus  the  second  pillar  was  raised  to  the  top  o£  the  royal 
palace  on  the  ridge.2  There  it  remained  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  ic  was  destroyed,  the 
whole  palace  having  toppled  down  on  account  of  an  explosion 
of  the  neighbouring  povvder  magazine.  The  pillar  was 
broken  into  five  pieces  which  iay  on  the  ridge  in  this  state 
for  about  a hundred  years.  ln  the  latter  part  of  the 
nincteenth  century  the  pieces  were  joined  togcther  and  the 
pillar  was  restored  and  re-erected  by  the  British  government 
on  the  site  of  the  dismantled  palace  on  the  ridge  where  it 
can  be  seen  at  present.3 

Apparently  Flroz  Shàh  knew  little  about  Asoka  the 
Mauryan  emperor  (273-232  B.  C.);  and  certainly  he  did  not 
know  him  as  thc  author  of  the  said  pillars.4  There  was  a 
tradition  that  thcse  pillars  had  been  built  in  the  age  of  the 

not  meant  for,  nor  used  as  an  abode  of,  wild  animals  and  birds. 
The  term  koshak-i  shikàr  should  rigluly  be  translated  into  modern 
English  as  jyindsor.  Then  the  koshak-i  shikàr  served  the  same 
purpose  for  the  royal  family  of  Dehìi  as  does  the  prcsent  JVindsor 
for  the  royal  family  o£  England. 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  3 12-3 13. 

2 See  photograph  on  thc  adjoining  page. 

3 A.  S.  R.  C.  Vol.y,  p.  143. 

4 That  he  did  not  know  Asoka  as  the  author  of  the  pillars 
does  not  reflect  adversely  on  Firoz  Shàh.  Many  o£  the  pillars 
which  are  now  attributed  to  Asoka  have  remained  untraceable. 
Only  ten  can  be  seen  today — five  in  a fairly  good  condition  and 
five  broken  and  in  a mutilated  state.  These  are  the  Dchli-Topta 
pillar  ; the  Dehli-Mirath  pillar;  the  Allahabad  pillar  ; the  Lauriya- 
Araraj  pillar  in  the  Champaran  district  of  north  Bihàr  ; the  Lauriya 
Nandangarh  pillac  on  the  road  from  Bettiah  to  Nepal  ; the 
Rampurwa  viliage  pillar  ; the  Sanchi  piilar  ; the  Sarnath  pillar  in 
Banaras  ,*  the  Rummindei  pillar  in  the  Basti  district  o£  Uttar  Pradesh 
and  the  Nigliva  pillar  again  in  the  Basti  district. 
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Mahàbharata  and  wcrc  uscd  as  his  walking  sticks  by  Bhitn, 
who  was  a glutton  and  thc  rnost  powerful  o£  thc  fivc 
Pandava  brothers.  Hc  tendcd  thcir  cattle  with  thc  hclp  o£ 
thcsc  piliars.  When  Bhim  died  these  pillars  wcrc  lc£t  as  his 
mcmcntocs  in  thc  vicinity  o£  Dehlì  where  the  brothcrs  had 
lived.1  This  tradition  seems  to  have  continued  till  thc  timc 
o£  Sir  Sycd  Ahmad  Khan  who  left  the  pillars  unidcntificd.- 

The  next  town  founded  by  Flroz  Shah  was  Tughluqpur-i 
Muluk-Kamut.  The  name  of  certain  villages  called  Muluk- 
Kamùt  which  stood  by  the  banks  of  the  Saraswatl  was  givcn 
to  it.  Its  foundation  synchronized  with  that  of  Flrozabad. 
Thcn  followcd  Tughluqpur  Kasna.  It  was  founded  near 
the  Ganges  on  the  road  trom  Mirath  to  Hardwar.  Formerly 
on  this  sitc  there  stood  a village  named  Kàsna.  Anothcr 
town  viz.  Flrozàbàd  Hatl  klnra  was  subsequently  built  in  a 
region  close  to  Agra.  The  name  Harl-khlra  suggests  that 
the  site  of  this  town  had  some  associations  with  local  Hindu 
mythology.  A village  bearing  the  same  namc  is  said  to 
liave  existcd  on  the  given  site  prior  to  the  foundation  of  thc 
new  town.  Last  ìn  the  chronological  order  stands  a town 
with  a fort  which  bore  the  popular  name  of  Flrozpùr.  It 
was  in  derision  called  Akhlrpùr  bccause  it  came  last  in  thc 
lisc  of  Flroz  Shàhl  towns.  According  to  Hàjl  Dablr  it  was 
a fortress  built  in  787  Hijra  (A.D.  1384)  near  thc  villagc 
o£  Siyull  somcwhere  along  the  latitùde  of  Sambhal  and 
Katehr — thc  area  which  abounded  in  rebels.3 

About  thc  samc  timc  a department  of  charity  (dìwàn-i 
khairàt ) with  its  threc  wings- — a marriagc  burcau,  a hospital 
and  an  cmployment  bureau — began  to  function.  A fund  was 
established  for  thc  marriage  of  marriageablc  daughters;  and 
cvcry  such  case  had  to  bc  reportcd  by  the  parents  concerncd 
to  thc  superintcndent  (amìr-i  amìràn)  of  thc  said  dtwàn.i 
khairàt . After  the  casc  was  investigated,  thc  amir-i  amiràn 


1 X.  F.  S,  A„  p.  306. 

2 Syed  Ahmad  Khan — Àsàrus-Sanàdtd , (Lucknow,  1876), 

p.  5i# 

3 A.  H.  G.#  III,  p.  898. 
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madc  a granc  out  o£  the  thrce  kinds  o£  allowances  sct  apart 
for  thc  purpose.  Thc  first-class  allowance  carried  an  aid  of 
fifty  silver  tankas;  the  second-class  thirty  silver  tankas  and 
third-class  twenty-five  silver  tankas.  Like  the  marriage 
bureau  worked  also  a hospital  with  a pharmacy  and  a 
dispensary*  wherein  a largc  number  o£  learned  and  expert 
physicians  were  employed;  and  each  physician  had  a staff 
o£  assistants  and  hospital  attendants  under  him.  All  o£  them 
werc  paid  by  the  State;  and  patients  o£  all  kinds  and  of 
all  races  and  denominations  were  treated  and  given 
medicines,  free  o£  charge.  A public  announcer  ( chaùsh ) 
made  an  announcement  to  that  effect,  inviting  patients  to 
take  advantage  o£  State  aid.  But  this  was  not  a novelty  of 
Flroz  Shah’s  reign.  ‘Aflt  says:; 

‘Verily  always  kings  have  made  arrangements  for 
treating  the  patients  and  spending  lavishly  on  them  and 
for  giving  them  consolation  and  comfort  in  thcir 
suffering,  considering  them  their  kinsfolk.  Every  ruler 
considered  it  his  moral  duty  to  give  food  and  entertain- 
ment  to  the  patients  and  sufferers  and  gavc  them 
medicines  freely.1 

Then  was  set  up  an  employment  bureau2  which  was 
planned  by  Malik  Nek,  the  hotwàl  o£  Dehll,  for  the 
emperor  who  used  to  make  personal  enquiries  o£  him  about 
the  poor  and  the  afflictcd  in  his  jurisdiction.  Eventually  a 
firman  was  issued  and  the  kotwàl  carried  it  out  thus.  On 
specified  days  and  stated  hours  the  prominent  inhabitants 
from  every  part  o£  the  city  were  sent  tor  and  queried  about 
the  economic  conditions  in  their  respective  quarters  and 
also  about  any  o£  the  able^bodied  and  qualified  persons  who 
had  becn  deprived  o£  their  employment.  The  kotwàl  then 
had  the  matter  threshed  out  by  the  clerks.  Finally  the 
deserving  persons  wcre  produccd  before  his  Majcsty;  and 
provision  was  made  £or  them.  Those  who  wanted  to  pursuc 
a certain  trade  were  enabled  to  do  so;  and  those  who  wanted 
to  be  attached  to  some  khàn  or  malik  werc  allowed  to  do 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p,  349. 

2 Op.  cit .,  pp.  350-357. 
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so,  recommcndatory  letters  to  that  effect  being  written  by 
the  kotwaL  In  every  case  an  assignment  with  a sure  means 
of  income  was  granted.1 2 3 

(ii)  Devices  or  inventions 

‘Every  invention,,a  says  ‘Afif,  ‘that  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh 
made  undcr  divine  inspiration  and  through  his  own  sagacity 
and  insight  was  a wonder  of  the  world.  The  first  device 
was  thc  clock-bell  ( Tàs-i  Ghafiyaìf  which  has  remained  his 
memento  from  Khuràsàn  to  Bengal.  After  his  return  from 
the  Tatta  expedition  he  associated  himself  with  some 
astronomers  and  worked  out  the  device  in  full  co-operation 
with  them.  When  it  was  given  a finai  shape  and  set  in 
working  order  it  was  placed  on  thc  top  of  the  darbar  hall 
at  Flrozàbàd  and  people  crowded  to  see  it.  It  announced 
the  hour  of  day  and  night/ 

Under  a fresh  heading  of  namunahà-i  jadìd  (new  samples) 
‘Afif  introduces  the  second  device  which  the  emperor  made, 
viz.,  a couple  of  large-sized  revolving  cauldrons  of  iron,  in 
each  of  which  ten  fat  sheep  could  be  cooked. 

Then  came  the  third  device.  This  was  a couple  of 
cauldron  stands,  each  with  ten  iron  legs.  The  stands,  as 
weil  as  the  revolving  cauldrons  used  to  be  carried  side  by 
sidc  with  thc  royal  cavalcade  by  a group  of  one  hundred 
bcarers  ( kahàr ). 

The  fourth  device  was  a big  whire  dome  with  a special 
portico  ( fariza ) forming  part  of  the  royal  camp  ( farràsh - 
khàna ).  Ic  served  as  the  chief  apartment  for  thc  pcrsonal 
usc  of  the  emperor  and  formed  a connecting-link  between 

1 From  ‘Afif’s  language  (pp.  334-336)  it  might  appear  that 
such  relief  was  intencled  for  the  inhabitants  of  Dehli  only.  But 
the  sympathies  of  the  ruler  being  not  confined,  according  to  the 
chronÌcles,  to  his  capital  city,  'it  will  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
unemployed  in  the  provinces  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  perÌsh. 

2 4Har  wazd * kih  waz * kard*  (T,  F.  S.  A.,  p.  254)  used  in 
the  Persian  text  is  an  idiom  meaning  invention. 

3 Hodivala  (I,  p.  324)  does  not  consider  the  Tds-i  Ghariydl 

as  a clock-beli.  But  one  such  clock-bell  was  invented  under  Hàrùn 
Rashid,  fifth  Abbasid  caiiph  (786/  170-809/  193). 
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thc  royal  camp  and  its  different  sections — the  dahlìz , bdrgàh 
and  khwdbgdh . 

The  fifth  device  was  a replica  of  the  picture  of  moving. 
tanks  which  thc  elcphants  marching  on  the  field  of  battle 
— panoplied  in  armour  with  howdahs  containing  armcd 
warriors  on  their  backs  and  clad  in  a complete  suit  of 
armour — *had  presented  in  the  preceding  reign.1  This 
device  was  a kind  of  box-like  apparatus.  Into  the  hollow 
of  the  box  sat  a man  controlling  the  machine  and  its 
mechanism  with  both  of  his  hands.  Two  pieces  of  this — 
viz.t  azhdar-ftl — for  such  was  the  name  given  to  it — were 
fixed  on  the  backs  of  two  elephants  by  means  of  ropes  and 
were  thus  carried  with  the  army  on  the  march,  one  to  each 
of  its  left  and  right  wings. 

The  sixth  device  was  a couple  of  huge  drums — each 
biggcr  than  the  ordinary  drum  in  length  and  breadth  to 
the  extent  of  one  foot.  These  were  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
said  boxes  ( nisbdna-i  azhdar  ptl)  mounted  on  the  back  of 
clephants.  Into  the  hollow  of  each  drum  sat  too  drum- 
mers  (dahùli).  Furnished  in  this  manner,  thesc  drums 
were  carried  behind  the  nishdna-i  azhdar  pìl  with  the  army 
on  the  march. 

The  seventh  device  was  a compass  or  an  instrument 
which  indicated  directions  ( usturlàb ).  It  was  suspendcd 
near  the  Golden  Pillar.  Another  kind  of  compass  called 
usturlàb’i  nisfi  which  indicated  thc  meridian  was  kcpt 
about  the  person  of  the  empcror.3 

(iii)  Age  of  Reaction. 

The  age  of  emperor  Flroz  Shah  was  an  age  of  retrograde 
tcndency  and  of  repulsion  against  the  rationalism  and 
latitudinarianism  of  the  preceding  rcign.  The  cmpcror 
had  bowed  to  the  imperious  demands  of  thc  times  and  had 
passed,  out  of  policy,  completcly  under  the  influence  of  the 
rctrogressive  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh  who  were  incapablc  of 
learning  a lesson  from  history.  He  imposed  jizya  on  the 

t The  Rehla  oj  Ihn  Battùta , pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

2 T.  F.  9.  A.,  pp.  369-370. 
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Brahmins  who  had  never  been  taxed  before.  He  convened 
a meeting  o£  the  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh  — *he  legists  o£  that 
age.  And,  pointing  out  thac  the  Brahmins  should  noc 
have  been  exempted  from  the  tax  so  far1,  he  said: 

‘The  Brahmins  are  the  very  keys  o£  the  chamber  o£ 
idolatry  and  the  infidels  are  dependent  on  thcm.  They 
ought  therefore  to  be  taxed  first.  The  ‘ulamà  and 
mashàikh  agreed  that  they  should  be  taxed?2 

The  Brahmins  protested  strongly;  but  their  protests 
wcnt  in  vain  and  unheeded.  When  they  threatened  to  die 
and  to  burn  themselves  alive  before  the  palace  and  starve 
themselves  to  death,  and  when  many  o£  them  started  doing 
so,  thc  sight  apparently  melted  the  emperor’s  heart.  He 
made  a concession  by  reducing  the  amount  o£  jizya  in  their 
case.  That  is,  he  allowed  each  able-bodied  Brahmin — their 
women,  children,  old  men  and  disabled  members  o£  the 
family  being  exempted  — to  pay  uniformly  the  minimum3 
rate,  ùe.  ten  tankas  and  fi£cy  jitals  per  annum4. 

Then  the  case  of  those  Hindus  who  had  built  new 
templcs  during  the  reign  o£  Sultàn  Muhammad  was 
considered;  and  becausc  the  SharVat  then  did  notpermitthe 
construction  of  new  temples  ‘those  unholy  editices  werc 
demolished’.  These  were  the  idol-tcmples  in  the  villagcs 
o£  Malùha.5  Tughluqùr  and  Sàlihpùr  near  Dchli  and  ìn  thc 
town  of  Gohàna6  in  the  Panjab.  Flroz  Shàh  says: 

‘The  polytheists  who  had  assembled  £or  idol 
worship  were  brought  bcforc  me.  I ordercd  that  the 
cvil  conduct  o£  thesc  persons  who  had  been  the 
originators  o£  this  wickedness  be  proclaimed  in  public 
and  that  they  be  executed  in  front  o£  the  gatc  o£  the 

1 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  382. 

2 Idem . 

3 The  rate  was  of  three  kinds : first-class,  forty  tankas : 
sccond-class  twenty  tankas  and  third-class  ten  tankas  per  annum. 
J.  F.  S.  A„  p.  383. 

4 Op.  cit.,  p.  384. 

5 Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Pcrsian  text),  pp.  9-10,  M.  U.  March, 
1943,  p.  113. 
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royal  palacc.  Their  books  of  infidclity,  idols  and 
ocher  paraphcrnalia  of  idol-worship  which  had  bccn 
brought  with  thcm  wcre  ordcrcd  to  bc  burnt  ìn  pub- 
lic  at  thc  place  of  cxecucion.  The  rcst  wcre  restraincd 
by  admonition  and  public  ccnsurc.  1 2 3 

Thc  cmperor  was  equally  intolcrant  of  the  Shias9  and 
other  Muslim  disscnters.  He  says: 

‘Thc  Shias  otherwise  called  Rafizl8  invited  thc 
pcoplc  to  thc  cult  of  the  Rafizi  and  the  Shìas,  and  wrote 
treatises  and  books  on  their  religion  and  they  took  to 
teaching  and  instruccing  the  people  in  their  cult.  I 
seized  ail  such  persons;  and  when  it  was  established  that 
they  had  not  only  deviated  from  the  right  path  but  were 
also  leading  others  astray,  I infhcted  siyasat  on  the 
most  fanatical  of  them.  I had  their  books  burnt  in 
public.’4 * * * 

Similarly  a scct  of  Mulhids^  and  Ibàhatìyàn 6 had 
collccced  together  and  invited  people  to  llbàd  and 
Ibàbat.  The  mahram 7 and  gbair-mahram*  used  to 
assemble  at  night  in  an  appointed  placc  and 
designatcd  this  as  religious  worship.  Thcy  made  an 
image  and  caused  the  people  to  prostratc  themselves 

1 Idem . 

2 To  understand  the  position  of  Shias  and  their  many  sccts 
and  sub-sects  in  India  and  elsewhere  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
Kehla  of  Ibn  Battùta , pp.  249-253  and  273-277. 

3 Ihe  term  Rìfizì — the  nickname  of  a Shi‘a  Muslim' — is  mis- 
leading,  Literally  ràfiz  means  a deserter  and  a rebel  ; and  ràfiza 
is  a term  used  in  Islamic  history  to  signify  a body  of  soldiers  who 
deserted  thcir  commander  ; e.g . a sect  of  the  Shias  who,  after 
vowing,  renounced  thcir  aliegiance  to  Zaid,  the  grandson  of  Imam 
Husain.  Ihey  became  known  as  Ràfiza. 

Subsequently  aii  the  Shias  were  contemptuousiy  cailed  Ràfizt  ; 
but,  far  from  being  deserters,  they  ciaim  to  be  the  true 
supporters  of  Hazrat  *Ali  as  well  as  of  his  two  sons  and  descendants. 

4 Ftiiùhàt-i  Fìroz  Shàhi , Persian  text  p.  6. 

5,  6 Jhese  are  opprobrious  terms  for  Musiim  dissenters. 

7 Literally  close  relations  recognized  by  the  SharVat. 

8 l.e.  strangers  with  whom  mixing  of  the  fair  sex  under  the 

Muslim  law  is  forbidden. 
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bcforc  it.  I ordered  thc  leadcrs  of  this  sect  to  bc 
bchcadcd;  others  werc  imprisoned  or  banishcd.’1 2 
Thus  undcr  thc  force  of  reaction  Ftroz  Shah  dcparted 
from  thc  path  of  mercy  and  commiseration  whenever  a casc 
of  thc  pcrmcation  of  wrong  beliefs  among  the  Sunnt 
Musalmans  was  brought  to  his  notice  and  proved.  In  a 
situation  likc  this  the  Muslim  heretics  werc  as  bad  in  his 
cyes  as  thc  Hindus.  When  the  case  of  a Brahmin  who 
was  found  inviting  the  Muslims  to  idolatry  and  had  actually 
converted  a Muslim  woman  was  brought  to  his  notice  he 
refcrred  it  to  the  ‘ulama,  mashaikh  and  muftis . All  of 
them  unanimously  demanded  the  conversion  of  that  Brahmin 
to  Islim  ; and  in  case  he  refused  to  accept  Islàm  he  was  to 
bc  burnt  alive.  That  Brahmin  stuck  to  his  principles.  Hc 
carried  on  public  worship  of  ìdols  and  rejccted  Islàm.  Hc 
was  burnt  to  dcath.3 

Though  this  was  an  ìsolated  instance,  ìt  has  been 
considered  an  evidence  of  Fìroz  Shàh’s  uncompromising 
bigotry.  Sir  Wolseley  Haig  brackets  it  with  ‘his  ruthlessly 
avcnging  thc  murder  of  the  three  saiyeds  in  Budàùn.*  In 
his  opinion  all  thc  bcncvolence  of  Fìroz  Shàh  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  Muslims,  and  he  was  harsh  to  the  Hindus.8 
But  according  to  a Hindu  historian4 5  of  seventeenth  century 
thc  taxes  on  carthcn  pots  and  utensils  (specially  used  by 
thc  Hindus)  were  abolished  and  ‘thc  buying  and  selling 
of  thcir  land  and  of  the  load  of  bones  which  thc  Hindus 
uscd  to  carry  to  the  Ganges  was  forbidden/ 

{B)  Second  Part  of  the  Reign 
(i)  Exìt  Zàlim  Pàdshàh 

Thc  drama  of  reaction  or  exit  Zalim  Pàdshàh 6 which  had 
opcned  with  thc  coronation  of  Flroz  Sliàh  runs  now  into  its 

1 Putùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi  (Pcrsian  text),  pp.  6-7.  M.  U. 
March  1943,  p.  109. 

2 T.  F.  S A.,  p.  379. 

3 C.H.  I.,  III,  p.  187. 

4 Sujan  Rai — Khnlàsatu  ’t-tavàrikb,  (Dehli,  1918),  p.  249, 

5 J.  F,  S.  A.,  p.  289. 
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sccond  parc*  The  first  part  of  about  twenty  years  which 
was  full  of  retrogressive  tendencies  closed  with  the  death 
of  the  wazlr  Khan  Jahan  I in  1370/772.  Then  thc  curtain 
dropped.  When  Ìt  rose  again  Khan  Jahan  II  had  become 
the  wazlr1  and  a new  nobility  of  thc  amirs^  maliks  and 
khans  and  slaves  had  been  formed.  Shams  Siràj  ‘Aflf 
says: 

‘Every  amlr,  Idaàn  and  nialik  as  well  as  slaves 
enjoyed  many  sources  of  incomc — assignmcnts,  gifts, 
cstates  comprising  gardens  and  vilfages.  Everyone 
possessed  a staff  of  male  and  female  servants  as  well  as 
bearers  whom  they  cook  along  with  themselves  when- 
ever  tliey  attended  the  empcror  on  a campaign. 
Whcrever  they  halted  and  at  whichever  station  they 
encamped  they  found  abundant  food  and  neccssaries 
of  life.  They  had  no  fear  of  a Zàlim  Pàdshàh2  and 
no  apprchensions  whatcvcr  of  any  conscqucnces.  Ncver 
werc  they  deprived  of  their  assignments. 

All  delightcd  themselves  with  music  and  spent 
money  liberally  on  physical  enjoyments.  So  tnuch  were 
thcy  pleased  with  the  amemties  in  camp  life  that  thcy 
did  not  hkc  to  leave  it  and  return  home.  They  were 
free  from  domestic  worries  for  their  houses  were  stocked 
wich  abundant  food  and  riches. 

As  a result,  thcrc  was  a tremcndous  increase  in  the 
number  of  soldiers  ; and  men  of  all  trades  became 
anxious  to  join  the  army.  And  whenevcr,  on  the 
cmpcror’s  return,  thc  soldiers  at  last  camc  back  homc 
they  came  in  a happy  mood  and  cheery  spirits,  and  a 
custom  sprang  among  them  togive  away  their  daughters 
in  marriage  at  a tender  agcV 

Again  rAfIf  takes  up  the  thread  and  says : 

‘During  the  reign  of  Flroz  Shàh  therc  was  an  army 
of  cighty  thousand  horsc,  cxclusivc  of  slaves,  on  the 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p,  553. 

2 Dar  har  manziUi  hech  khanf- i zàlim  Pàdshàh  na  (J.F.S.A., 
pp.  288-289. 

3 X.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  292. 
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roll.  Horscs  of  littlc  valuc  wcrc  brought  to  thc 
rcgistration  officc  ( dìwan-i  *arz)  and  wcrc  passcd  as 
scrviceablc.  Rcports  about  this  rcached  his  Majcsty, 
but  hc  took  them  indiffcrently.  When  thc  year  drcw 
to  a closc  and  thcrc  remained  yet  many  soldicrs  (yàràn ) 
who  had  not  presented  their  horscs,  thc  clcrks  ( kàrknnàn ) 
rcported  the  matter  to  his  Majesty  who  granted  them  an 
cxtcnsion  of  two  months  and  then  a period  of  grace. 

In  thosc  days  Malik  Razl,  a sufl  of  high  standing 
was  the  deputy  commander  ( nàib  'àriz)  o£  thc  army. 
Hc  pointed  out  to  his  Majesty  that  thosc  mcn  who  had 
not  brought  in  their  horses  were  soldiers  in  thc  pay  of 
thc  army  chiefs  (khail)  who  had  sent  them  into  the 
districts  to  realize  the  amount  of  their  pay  and  when 
that  was  effected  they  would  come  back  to  Dehli.  But 
the  whole  year  passed  by  and  they  did  not  return. 

His  Majesty  said,  Tf  any  man  had  been  scnt 
on  business  by  his  commanding  officer  and  the  year 
should  end  while  he  was  absent  withouc  his  making 
any  statement  of  the  fact  or  presenting  his  horse,  thcn 
if  hc  were  discharged  it  would2  go  ill  with  him  and  his 
family.  In  these  circumstances  substitutes  should  bc 
provided  by  thc  officers  for  those  men  who  went  away 
on  business/  The  emperor  pleaded  that  ‘the  soldier 
who  was  absent  might  put  in  his  appearance  at  the 
officc  of  thc  chieftain  in  whose  district  hc  was;  hc 
might  also  produce  his  new  horse  there,  thus,  avoiding 
all  thc  unnecessary  inconvenience.,1 

‘Aflf  closcs  his  narrativc  with  an  interesting  story  of 
a soldicr  who  had  failed  to  producc  ^iis  horsc  and  was 
complaining  against  his  fate  to  a fellow  soldier.  This  was 
reportcd  to  the  emperor  who  sent  for  both  of  them  and 
enquired  about  the  matter.2  The  soldier  who  had  been  a 
defaultcr  said : 

Soidicr — Your  Majesty  ! to-morrow  thc  mustcr  regis- 
tcrs  at  thc  dhuàn-i  *arz  will  bc  ciosed  ; and  I 
havc  not  presentcd  my  horse  as  yct. 


xf  2 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  298-300. 
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Empcror — Ai  fulan\  go  and  arrange  matters  with  the 
clerks  of  the  office  ( navisandagàn-i  diwàn) 

Soldier— Your  Majesty:  I do  not  possess  the  necessary 
amount  of  money. 

Emperor — How  much  money  do  you  require? 

Soldicr — If  I fhad  but  a gold  tanka  I could  obtain  a 
ccrtificate  for  my  horse  ( asp  islàb ). 

Emperor — (addressing  his  cashier)  Let  a tanka  be  given 
to  him. 

The  tanka  was  given;  and  the  soldier  went  immcdiately 
to  the  military  office  (diwàn-i  'arz ) and  placed  it  before  the 
clerks  who  gave  him  the  certificate.  Thus  sati$fied,  the 
soldicr  went  back  to  his  Majesty  and  thanked  him 
profuscly.1 

Similar  are  the  impressions  of  Baranì  who  says : 

‘I  do  not  remember  nor  can  anybody  else  recall 
instances  of  such  an  easy  life  lived  by  the  army 
under  any  king  of  Dchll  for  generations.  The  most 
difficult  problcm  of  army  administration  is  thc  probiem 
of  the  supply  of  provisions  (rasad).  Never  was  the 
system  of  rasad2  so  finc  as  under  Sulfcàn  Flroz  Shàh. 

It  is  a practice  that  in  lieu  of  pay  they  give  some 
villages  to  the  army  men  ( hasham ) who  bring  in  for 
review  their  slaves,  servants,  relatives  and  retinues  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  army  and  pocket  their  allowance. 
Their  comfortable,  easy-going  and  luxurious  life  is 
known  to  all  the  common  people.  They  are  not 
rcquircd  to  perform  any  hard  labour,  nor  are  they 
required  to  go  out  on  any  (hunting)  expedition.  The 
question  of  rccovery  of  dues  ( istidràk ) does  not  arise* 
Many  other  facilities  have  been  extended  to  them  so 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  receiving  their  allowances 
regularly  while  sitting  at  home. 


OpM\cit,  p.  301 

Literally  *a  store  of  graiu  laid  in  for  the  army/ 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  them  arc  grecdy  to  take  the 
allowancc  of  retired  amirs  and  clerks  and  seize  it  (at 
least)  in  part.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  royal 
treasury  is  paying  the  complete  allowance  (wujùh-i 
mawajib)  of  the  whole  army  in  full. 

Sincc  this  king  has  ascended  the  throne  the  armies 
have  not  been  tasked  to  do  any  difficult  campaigning, 
nor  compelled  to  go  to  far  distant  places,  requiring  a 
journey  of  a couple  o£  years.*1 

This  easy  lifc  of  the  army  under  Flroz  Shah  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  rigid  disciplinary  and  arduous 
life  of  the  army  under  Balban,  an  ocular  evidenct  of  which 
in  Sanskrit  verse  runs  as  foliows. 

*In  this  kingdom  thc  king  takes  the  army  men 
who  run  to  bathe  every  day  in  the  east  towards  thc 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  the  sea  and  in  the 
west  to  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  with  the  ocean. 
And  the  soldiers  come  and  go  casiiy  swinging  their 
hands  in  jingling  sound  fearlessly  at  sunrise  when  the 
sky  presents  a variegated  look. 

f sn^rr  srftsarwfir  srrrf 
^f^rrqrrfcr  ^ ftw  ^r^Tf^TO^T:  n 

Here  the  disturbed  clouds  of  dust  arising  from 
the  hoofs  of  the  agitated  horses  of  that  advancing  army 
ward  off  the  enemies  from  a distancc  in  the  front. 
Then,  thac  powerful  warrior  himself,  conqueror  of  the 
world  with  ìts  seven  seas,  Sri  Hammìr  the  empcror 
Ghlyàsu’ddln  emerges  into  view. 

11 

PractÌcally  no  other  kings  count  whethcr  at  night 
or  by  day  whilc  the  horses  rush  towards  home,  clouding 

1 J.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  553 
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even  the  highest  point  in  the  sky  in  all  directions  by 
the  dust  arising  frona  the  trampling  o£  the  earth  under 
their  hoofs  with  the  scorching  and  increasing  heat  of 
the  overhanging  sun/ 

SJTRTrT  tfljghjTH  ^ ^^T^? 

^f^lrT  ^fÌT  sqìfe  TT^^TT^  ^Tlf^  STTTT<WTTT:  f%?R<ffìrf»T 

WT^IT^f  ^TTfcT  5IT^T!T  im  TPSfèTS  ^TCTRT  % ^ TT^t  %T  <?Tl  II 


my  opinion  is  (by  jingling  o£  the  bracelets), 

In  either  case  the  poet’s  meaning  should  remain  unaffected. 
That  is  ‘the  soldiers  come  and  go  swinging  their  hands  in  jingling 
sound.’ 

^JJJ  (literally  a bracelct)  signifies  a part  o£  the  special  armour 

used  as  hancl-wear  by  the  soldiers  on  the  march  and  fitting  in  each 
case  like  a glove.  The  stecl  hancì-wear  swinging  with  the  hands 
struck  as  the  soldiers  moved  ahcad  smartly  against  the  body  armour 
and  produced  a sound. 

Instead  of  qfRf^RT  (meaning  prostitutes  and  courtesans)  a more 

suitable  rcading  in  my  opinion  is  RTJR5T  indicative  o£  the 

or  soldicrs.  Tliis  would  be  conformable  to  the  historical  back- 
ground.  The  commonly  accepted  translation  made  on  the  basis 

o£  the  TRT*RT  reading  runs  as  follows : 

‘Through  his  (Balbàn’s)  ascendancy  the  courtesans  glorying 
in  their  brilliant  raiment  come  and  go  with  their  bracelets, 
tinkling  on  their  sportively  swinging  arms.’ 

I£  there  is  any  sense  behind  this  translation,  then  it  surely 
militates  against  all  that  is  known  about  the  character  o£  Balban; 
and  it  also  militates  agaÌnst  the  contemporary  information  which 
runs  as  follows : 

‘Balban  used  to  go  out  before  dawn  and  returned  at  night. 
A thousand  horsemen  bclonging  to  the  palace  guard  accom- 
panied  him,  besides  a thousand  old  and  trusty  footmen  and 
archers.  Reports  o£  his  hunting  expeditions  were  carried  to 
Hulaku  at  Baghdàd;  and  Hulàku  said,  ‘Balban  goes  out  apparent- 
ly  to  hunt  but  really  to  exetcise  his  men  and  horses  so  that 
they  may  not  be  wanting  when  times  o£  danger  and  war  arrive/ 
T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  55. 

1 Vogel  J. — Catalogue  of  tbe  Delhi  Museum  of  Archaeology , 
pp.  23,  26 
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Unlikc  Balban,  Flroz  Shàh  gave  thc  soldicrs>  an  easy 
and  unarduous  lifc — free  from  pain  and  anxiety — which, 
he  bclicved,  was  nccessary  in  ordcr  to  keep  tbe  army  calm, 
unexcited  and  peaceful.  This  was  a natural  conscquence 
of  thc  new  mottoes  and  sentiments  that  he  had 
announced  after  his  coronation.  To  a modern  historian 
this  would  appear  as  the  first  corollary  of  the  Exit 
Zalim  Pàdshàh  regime  in  the  course  of  which  Firoz  Shàh 
looked  £or  a new  basis  of  support  for  his  power. 

(ii)  New  Basis  of  Support 

‘The  hasham 1 and  ri'àyà2  are  the  two  wings  of  the 
State/  says  Barani.  But  Flroz  Shàh  found  a third  wing 
ìn  the  slaves,  embracing  all  the  urban  and  rural  elemcnts. 
Baranl  says : 

‘And  the  amenities,  comforts  and  prospcrity  that 
the  peasants  enjoyed  are  beyond  description.  Venly 
the  abundant  wealth  of  the  merchants,  traders, 
caravan  men,  soldiers,  bankers  ( sarràfàn ) opportunists 
( murbiyàn ) and  hoarders  ( [muhtakràn ) in  cash  and  kind 
have  exceeded  the  figure  of  lakhs  and  have  reached 
crores.  And  in  the  houses  of  khuts  and  muqaddams  so 
many  horses  and  cattle  and  such  a vast  quantity  of  corn 
and  utensils  are  to  be  seen  that  accommodation  has  be- 
come  difficult  and  scarce.  As  for  the  peasants  ( ri'àyà ) 
they  have  been  enriched  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
ncedy  person  is  seen  amongst  them/3 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  sought  a new  basis  o£ 
support  for  his  power  in  upstarts  and  men  of  humbler 
extraction  whom  he  raised  to  high  and  responsible  posts.4 
Unlike  him  Flroz  Shàh  followed  the  Arab  precedent.  The 
Arabs  used  to  bring  Turkish  slaves  from  Central  Asia  whom 
they  reared  for  military  and  administrative  purposes.  They 
calied  them  mamluks  to  distinguish  them  from  the  humbler 
slaves  {'abd  qinn ) who  werc  intended  for  domestic  purposcs. 
Flroz  Shàh  found  his  mamluks  in  the  stray  Hindù  chiidrcn 

1-2  i.  e.  army  and  peasantry.  T.  F.  S.  B.,  p,  553 

3 T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  554 

4 Vide  p.  280  supra 
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whom  he  brought  up,  and  ultimately  raised  to  the  dignified 
status  of  amirs.  Taking  a leaf  out  of  the  book  o£  thc 
Abbasid  caliph  Mu‘tasim  (833/^18-842/227)  who  had 
ordered  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  him  slaves  o£ 
tender  age,  Flroz  Shah  ordered  all  the  muqtis  and  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  pick  up  slaves  wherever  found  and  send 
the  best  among  them  to  the  royal  court.  Accordingly 
slaves  poured  forth,  their  strength  rising  to  1,80,000.  Thcy 
were  brought  up  by  the  mnqtis  and  walis  like  their  own 
children  and  dressed  beautifuily  and  were  presented  for 
royal  inspection  periodically  together  with  remarks  and 
reports  about  each.  In  the  light  of  the  opinion,  thus 
tormed,  about  their  aptitudes  they  were  given  requisite 
training  in  different  vocations.  Many  turned  out  artisans 
and  craftsmen  and  many  joined  the  army  and  became 
warriors.  Some  mounted  guards  at  the  royal  palace  and 
some  were  empioyed  in  the  royal  karkhanas 1 and  also  m 
the  department  of  drinks,  vestment  and  cookery.  Some 
were  posted  as  ewer-bearers,  curtain-bearers,  weapen-bearers, 
keepers  of  medicines  and  libraries  and  some  held  charge 
of  elephants,  rapacious  birds  and  hunting  panthers.  Some 

1 Kàrkhana  (literally  a workshop)  signifies  an  establishnient. 
According  to  ‘Afif*  the  Sultan  had  thirty-six  karkhanas  for  which 
enornious  supplies  of  articles  were  collected  and  the  annual  outlay  on 
which  was  very  large.  Sorae  received  a regular  grant  ( ràtibi );  others 
went  without  a regular  grant  ( ghair  ràtiht ).  Aniongst  the  former 
were  the  stables  o£  elephant,  horse  and  camel,  besides  kitchen, 
wine-cellar  (sharàbkhàna)  candle  and  water-cooling  dcpartments  and 
dog-kennels  and  the  like.  These  received  a regular  allowance  o£ 
one  lakh  and  sixty  thousand  tankas,  besides  a casual  grant  covering 
the  cost  of  their  furniture  and  the  salaries  of  the  functionaries.  In 
the  case  of  the  karkhanas  which  were  ghajr  ràtibi  receiying  no 
regular  allowance  such  as  the  wardrobe  ( jàmdàrkhànd ),  Ìnsignia 
department  ( 'alamkhàna ),  carpet  establishment  ( faràshkhana ) and 
pantry  ( rikàbkhàna ’)  annual  requisitions  o£  goods  were  made.  For 
the  wardrobe  iti  the  winter  season  winter  clothes  worth  six  lakhs 
of  tankas  were  purchased  besides  a similar  outlay  for  the  sprmg 
and  summer  necessaries. 

Each  kàrkhàna  was  under  the  charge  of  a l^hàn  or  malik  o£  high 
standing.  The  stablc  of  elephants  was  under  the  charge  of  malik 
Shahin  Sultàni  and  the  jewellery  department  was  under  the  charge 
of  fvhwàja  Jahàn  Sarwar  Sultàni — both  slaves  of  the  Sult;àn.  C/. 

T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  337-338 
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were  employed  as  grooms  while  others  served  on  the  staff 
of  muqtis , pargana  ofHcers  and  mubtasibs  ; and  a few 
were  made  amirs  and  maliks.  They  had  a department  of 
their  own  called  dìwàn-i  bandagiyàn  with  a staff  and  a 
treasury  ; and  special  rules  were  made  determining  their 
grades.  Some  had  fixed  salaries  ranging  from  one  hundred 
to  tcn  tankas  per  head  ; others  were  remunerated  through 
assignments  and  grant  of  villages.1 

While  Flroz  Shah  made  these  slaves  the  basis  of  support 
for  his  power,  they  were  neither  attached  to  his  person  nor 
to  his  dynasty  ; and  after  his  death  cut  off  ruthlessly  the 
heads  of  his  dear  children  and  hung  them  to  public  view 
in  the  durbar.8  As  long  as  Flroz  Shàh  was  in  power  they 
amassed  wealth  for  themselves  and  their  kinsfolk.  One 
such  slave  was  Bashlr  Sultàni  who  had  been  awarded  the 
title  of  ‘Imàdu’FMulk.  He  was  appointed  muqti ‘ of  Rapri 
but  paid  no  state  dues  for  several  years.  The  clerks  of  the 
revenue  ministry  refrained  from  calling  them  to  account. 
When  i;he  emperor  came  to  know  this,  and  a huge  amount 
of  balance  standing  against  the  name  of  Bashlr  was  reported 
he  remarked,  ‘What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  it  is 
my  property  or  the  property  of  Bashlr  ( chey  màl-i  man 
wa  cbey  màl-i  Bashir  !)’  Thereupon  Bashlr  courageously 
prepared  a statement  of  his  wealth  and  placed  it  before  his 
Majesty  who  read  it  and  then  returned  it  without  making 
any  remark.3 

It  is  said  that  Bashlt  had  hoarded  thirteen  crore  tankas4 
— — a huge  mass  of  metallic  coins — which  created  for  him 
the  problem  of  space.  When  forty  thousand  canvas  bags 
purchased  for  the  purpose  at  the  rate  of  four  jitals  a piece 
could  not  contain  the  whole  amount,  he  dug  large  pits 
under  the  floor  of  his  house  ; and  filling  each  pit  with  the 
money  he  closed  the  mouth  in  each  case  carefully,  roofing 
the  same  finaliy  with  lime  and  mortar.5 

1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  267-272 

2 Op.  cit , p.  273  3 Idem,  p.  441 

4 Equal  to  about  sixtcen  crore  and  ninety  iakh  rupees  in 
modern  currency, 

5 T.  F.  S.  A„  P.  439 
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From  thc  surplus  he  offered  to  the  emperor  one  crore 
tankas  by  way  of  'alùfa1  which  the  latcer  did  not  like  to 
take.  Aware  of  Bashlr’s  enormous  wealth,  the  emperor 
connived  at  the  unfair  means,  which  must  have  been 
adopted  in  collecting  it.  Rather,  he  considered  it  as  a 
personal  asset  ; so  completely  he  identified  himself  with 
the  slaves.  Lest  non-acceptance  of  the  said  offer  should 
displease  and  discourage  Bashlr,  the  emperor  directed  that 
the  given  amount  be  deposited  with  another  slave  called 
Maqbul  the  perfumer.  The  story  goes  tliat  the  wazir 
used  to  draw  upon  this  amount,  subject  to  the  royal 
permission,  taking  small  sums  by  way  of  loan  in  order  to 
meec  certain  contingencies  in  connection  with  tlie  State 
functions.  Since  the  sums  withdrawn  were  refunded  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  royal  establishments  ( istildàd-i 
karkhànhà2)  the  principal  amount  of  one  crore  remained 
intact  till  the  death  of  Flroz  Shàh.  Afterwards,  it  created 
much  trouble,  setting  the  entire  royal  house  on  fire. 
The  holocaust  that  must  have  resulted  can  be  imagined 
with  the  help  of  the  following  contemporary  verses3 : 

‘Every  slave  of  the  king  was  another  king. 

Everyone  possessed  elephants,  troops  and  wore  a chatr . 

Night  and  day  tliey  waited  'on  his  Majesty.  They 

were  so  tnany  that  they  could  not  be  computed*. 

These  slaves  became  mdistinguishable  from  the  military 
aristocracy  of  the  Turks.  They  carried  the  germs  of 
corruption  into  the  highest  class  of  society  and  in  all  the 
government  circles,  infecting  even  the  clerks  and  servants 
with  the  disease  of  speculation.  The  story  of  only  one, 
Malik  Shamsu’ddin  Abu  Rijà  by  name,  may  be  recalled. 
Primarily  a clerk  of  the  revenue  ministry  and  subsequently 
ndib  muqti ‘ of  Samàna,  he  wormed  himself  into  favour 

1 t.  e.  a small  contribution  for  the  use  of  the  servants  of  the 
royal  court.  T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  441 

2 T.  F.  S.  A.#  p. 

3 Op.  cit .,  p.  440 

JTi 
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with  thc  cmperor  to  such  an  extent  that  hc  was  ablc  to 
grab  powers  of  thc  wazlr  and  nàib  wazlr  and  also  acted 
as  controllcr  of  accounts  ( mustaufì ),  treasury  officcr 
( mushrif),  controller-general  ( majmua'dàr ),  postal  officer 
( barìd ),  bailiff  ( nàzir ) and  controller  of  stipends  {wuquf-t 
wa%àif).  Not  content  with  grabbing  their  powers  hc  also 
exacted  money  from  the  legitimate  holders  o£  these  posts 
and  rebukcd  thein  in  case  they  declined  or  grew  rcstive. 
Khwaja  Hisamu*ddln  Junaidl  majmua'dàr  who  was  too  pious 
a sufl  to  undcrstand  his  tricks  was  rebuked  so  bitterly,  one 
day,  in  thc  government  office  that  he  felt  stung  at  hcart. 
He  contractcd  fevcr  on  going  home  and  died  after  a few 
days.  His  death  tended  to  expose  the  said  malik.  A 
search  made  into  hÌs  h^use  under  royal  orders  brought  to 
light  a surprising  store  of  precious  things,  amounting  in 
value  to  eighty  thousand  tankas  of  gold  besides  three 
thousand  gold  tankas  in  cash  and  a wooden  box  full  ot 
golden  spears,  soaked  in  poison.1 

(iii)  Disorders 

Such  an  ugly  state  of  affairs  was  the  second 2 corollary 
of  the  Exit  Zàlim  Pàdshàb  regime.  In  almost  all  the  depart- 
mcnts  of  the  government  including  the  army  bribes  were 
openly  demanded  and  reluctantly  given.  Since  the  siyàsat 3 
of  the  Zàlim  Pàdshàh  had  been  completely  dropped  and 
thcre  was  no  fear  of  the  danda 4,  drones  and  parasites  arose 
and  vicious  spirits  multiplied.  A Khuràsànl  merchant  whom 
‘Aflf  has  lefc  unnamed  was  a typical  example.  One  day, 
hc  committed  a petty  offence  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Malik  Nek  Amadl,  the  kotwàl  of  Dehll,  but 
thc  emperor  would  noc  punish  him  considering  thac  he  was 
a stranger.  Accordingly  he  was  unfettered  and  was  allowed 
to  proceed  freely  into  the  royal  palace.  Immediately  as  he 
entcred  the  courtyard  he  seized  a sword  from  the  hands  of 
a siave  on  duty  and  struck  the  same  at  thc  head  of  thc 
kotwàl  who  was  providentially  saved.  Thc  assailant  was 

1 ldemf  p.  490 

2 Cf.  p.  434  supra 

3 Vide  pp.  341,  348  supra 

4 Vide  p,  352  supra 
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arrcstcd  and  thrown  into  rigorous  imprisonment.  Now  thc 
kotwdl  prcssed  on  the  wazlr  Khan  Jahan  II  the  seriousness 
of  the  case.  But  the  lattcr  postponcd  thc  matter  until  the 
emperor  was  plcased  to  take  it  up.  One  day,  at  last,  thc 
prisoners  were  summoned  into  the  royal  palace;  and  in  their 
midst  walkcd,  unfcttered,  thc  Khuràsànl  culprit.  Suddenly 
he  began  to  brandish  the  sword  and  rushed  to  assault 
anyonc  who  came  within  his  reach.  A noise  arosc; 
and  the  emperor  who  was  sitting  in  a wooden  portico 
of  his  palace  mounted  its  roof.  About  this  time  the 
Khuràsanl  struck  a mortal  blow  of  the  sword  at  the 
kotwdl  who  weltered  in  his  blood  and  died.  No  one 
had  the  courage  to  seize  him  and  his  weapon  while 
he  kept  running  along  the  compound  of  the  royal 
palace  with  a view  to  find  an  outlet.  Accidentally  his  foot 
slipped  and  he  fell  down.  Then  the  soldiers  at  guard  rushed 
and  caught  him.  But  he  was  not  killed.  The  emperor 
ordered  that  he  should  be  disgraced  before  the  other 
Khurasanis  who  might  spit  at  him.  Unable  to  bear  this 
insult  that  brave  culprit  thrust  a big  knife,  which  he  had 
kept  concealed  about  his  person,  into  his  own  belly  and 
died.  ‘This  was  the  first  instance  of  bloodshed  inside  the 
royal  palace  under  Flroz  Shàh,’1  says  ‘Aflf.  It  took  place  in 
1378/78°.  No  wonder,  if  in  these  circumstances  the  Hindu 
counterparts  of  the  vicious  spirits2  among  the  Musalmans 
took  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  Rài  Kharku  a leading 
zamlndàr  of  Kateht3  treacherously  murdered  three  saiyeds — 
Saiyed  Muhammad  governor  of  Budàùn  andhis  two  brothers. 
This  was  a concomitant  of  the  rebellion  of  the  zamindars  of 
Etawah.  Finding  the  situation  uncontrollable  the  emperor 
took  his  army  to  the  affected  area  and  killed  the  delinquents 
including  many  of  the  innocent  Hindus.  Rài  Kharkù  fled 
into  the  hills  of  Kumàyùn  whither  the  emperor  pursued 
him.  But  he  became  untraceable.  It  is  said  that  the 
emperor’s  anger  was  not  appeased  until  many  more  of  his 
adherents  had  been  put  to  the  sword;  and  the  military 


1 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  496-497 

2 T.  F.  S.  A„  pp.  498-501 

3 Katehr  is  identifiable  with  Robilkliand 
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operations  of  Katehr  continued  even  after  the  emperor  s 
withdrawal.  But  this  event  ìs  not  mentioned  by  ‘Afif.1 
He  refers  co  the  rebellion  of  the  znmindars  of  Etawah 
and  mentions  that  of  Shamsu’ddln  Dlmghanl  who  was 
a relation  of  Zafar  Khan  Lodi  I,  also  called  £afar  Khàn-i 
Buzurg ,8  the  governor  of  Gujarlt.  On  his  death  ( 1 3 7 9 / 
781)  the  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  his  son 
Darya  Khan  surnamed  ^afar  Khatl  Lodi  IL4  Later  the 
empcror  called  ^afar  Khan  Lodi  II  to  Delhl  and  appointed 
Shamsu’ddln  Damghlnl  as  governor,  instead.J  He  too 
was  a Lodt  Afghan,  but  he  proved  a traitor.  Having 
seized  huge  amounts  of  State  money  he  resolved  to  assert 
his  independence.  But  he  was  killed  by  the  anuran-i 
sadah  (1380/782)  and  the  contract6  of  the  government 
wlìich  Damghani  had  taken  was  later  gÌven  to  Malik 
Mufreh  Rlsti  Khan. 

Now  Flroz  Shlh  was  seventy-three  years  old.  Never 
Iiad  he  attended  to  the  minutia  of  administration  which  he 
had  entrusted  from  the  beginning  to  the  care  of  his  wazlr 
Khln  Jahàn  I who  was  one  of  the  few  capable  men  in  the 
realm.  His  death  in  1 370/772  sounded  the  knell  of 
emperor  Flroz  Slilh’s  reflected  glory.  Building  vain  hopcs 
on  ìnherited  merit  he  raised  Jauna,7  son  of  the  deceascd 

1 Hàjì  Dabir  puts  it  in  782  Hijra  (A.  D,  1380).  A.  H.  G., 

III,  p.  898 

2 ‘Afif  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  497)  refers  to  this  under  the  hcading 
of  a hutiting  expedition  in  the  year  781  (A.  D.  1379) 

3 Nisbat-i  qaràbat  ba  Zafar  kbàn-i  Gujarat  dàsbt  (Dàmghàni 
was  related  to  Zafar  jf£hàn  of  Gujaràt).  Wa  daràn  aiyàm  Zafar 
kbàn-i  Buzurg  'naql  karda  bud  (at  that  time  Zafar  Khàn  I had  died). 
T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  499. 

4 The  son  of  Zafar  fChàn  Lodi  I,  described  by  ‘Afìf  ( ibid ) 
indiscriminately  should  be  called  Zafar  Khan  Lodi  II. 

5 Ibid 

6 Shatnsu’ddin  had  contracted  to  enhance  the  revenue  of 
Gujarat  by  40  lakh  tankas. 

7 Born  durinj  the  reign  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Jughluq 
and  intended  to  be  presented  to  him  in  the  swaddling  clothes,  the 
Sultàn  wrote  to  Qiwàmu’l-Mulk  Maqbul — such  being  then  the 
title  of  f£h|n  Jahàn  I— to  name  him  Jauna,  Jauna  being  the 
Sultan’s  own  name  in  childhood.  T.  F.  S.  À.#  p.  425 
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wazlr,  to  thc  wizàrat  antl  granted  him  the  same  title  which 
his  father  had  enjoyed.  But  Khàn  Jahàn  II  was  no  com- 
parison  to  Khàn  Jahàn  I.  Although  the  emperor  held  the 
second  Khàn  Jahàn  in  equal  esteem  and  addressed  him  as 
‘my  son’  (farzandam)1  and  although  he  entrusted  to  his 
care  the  entire  government  and  was  content  with  the 
annual  amount  of  four  lakh  tankas  thac  he  gave  him,yet  the 
ship  of  tbe  State  under  the  helm  ot  Khàn  Jahàn  II  could 
not  steer  clear  o£  the  stormy  waters.  Selt  was  placed  above 
the  State;  and  personal  interests  clouded  the  vision  of  the 
new  wazlr.  Encouraged  by  the  dotage  ot  Flroz  Shàh  and 
the  fact  that  his  eldest  and  dearest  son  Fath  Khàn  had  died 
(1376/778),  he  cast  covetous  eycs  on  the  throne;  and 
endeavoured  to  drive  out  prince  Muhammad  Khàn,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  chc  emperor.  Hàjl  Dàblr  says  : 

‘It  happened  that  Khàn  Jahàn  reported  to  the 
Sult;5n  that  his  son  Muhamtnad  Khàn  and  Daryà  Khàn 
son  of  Zafar  Khàn,  governor  ( nàib ) of  Gujaràt,  were 
conspiring  witli  others  and  intended  to  rebel.  The 
Sultàn  who  used  to  believe  him  ordered  their  arrest. 
When  Muhammad  Khàn  came  to  knovv  of  chis,  he 
remained  in  his  house.  But  Daryà  Khàn  was  arrested 
at  the  wazlr’s  house.  Then  Muhaimnad  Khàn  went 
to  his  father  to  secure  the  release  of  Daryà  Khàn  and 
said,  “Khàn  Jaliàn  is  bent  on  doing  what  Kàfur  had 
done  in  regard  to  Khizr  Khàn  in  order  to  seize  the 
throne  for  himself,  thus  taking  it  away  from  your 
progeny.  If  you  are  agreeable  to  this,  then  here  I am 
before  you.’*  Tlie  Sultàn  reflected  a ltttle  and  then  said, 
“If  you  are  sure  that  such  is  the  case,  then  do  as  you 
deem  advisable.”  ’2 

Thereupon  the  prince  went  out  with  a following  of  his 
soldiers  and  fell  upon  the  hotise  of  Khàn  Jahàn.  The  latter 
killed  Daryà  Khàn;  and  then  emerged  from  his  house  fight- 
ing.  On  being  wounded,  he  retreated  to  his  house  which 
he  entered  by  one  door  and  left  by  another,  fleeing  in  the 
direction  of  Mewàt  with  the  intention  of  seeking  shelter 
with  Kokà  Chohàn.  Prince  Muhammad  lost  no  time  in 


1 Op.  cit , p,  426 


2 A.  H.  G.  III,  899 
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digging  him  up  and  forccd  Koka  Chohan  to  surrcndcr  him 
to  Sikandar  Khan,  the  official  who  had  bccn  deputed  for  the 
purposc.  Thc  latter  killed  him  and  dclivcrcd  his  head  at 
thc  royal  court.1 2 *  This  took  place  in  July  1387 /Rajab*  789. 

Now  the  emperor  glorified  prince  Muhammad  Khàn 
and  showed  him  greater  attention  than  had  been  shown  to 
Fath  Khan8  and  £afar  Khàn.4  Fath  Khàti  had  been  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty  in  1358/760  and  coins  were 
struck  jointly  in  the  names  of  both,  father  and  son.5 *  After 
the  death  of  Fath  Khàn  prince  £afar  Khàn  was  similarly 
made  a joint  ruler.  But  Muhammad  Khàn  was  appointed 
wazlr  in  the  first  inscance;  and  in  the  second  instance  the 
emperor  abdicated  in  his  favour  and  arranged  his  coronation 
in  the  Jahàti  Numà  palace  at  Flrozàbàd  (22nd  August  1387 
/4 th  Shabàn  789);  and  ordering  him  to  sit  on  the  throne 
he  addressed  him  as  Muhammad  Shàh.0  Then  coins  were 
struck  jointly  in  the  names  of  the  father  and  son.7 

The  coronation  over,  the  emperor  retired  into  a corner 
of  the  palace;  and  after  a period  of  thirteen  months  during 
which  he  helplessly  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  a civil  war 
and  the  rising  of  the  slaves  who  had  made  him  destroy  his 
own  work,  he  died  on  2oth  September  1388/1 8tli  Ramazàn 
790.  He  was  buried  close  to  the  Hauz-i  | Khàss  which  had 
bcen  constructed  as  a reservoir  of  water  by  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl.8  His  tomb  was  built  by  his  son  Muhammad  Shàh 
and  still  commands  a prominent  view  on  the  margin  of  the 
Hau?-i  khàss,  lying  a few  miles  south  of  the  Safdar  Jang 
tomb  in  New  Delhi. 

1 Of.  cit . 

2 C.  P.  K.  D#,  p.  305 

3-4-5  T.  Fr,  (Bombay),  I,  pp.  263-264;  C,  P.  K.  D.,  p.  298 

6 A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  899 

7 C.  P.  K.  D.,  pp.  308-309 

8 Sulpn  Firoz  Shàh  says  he  cleaned  and  repaired  the  Hauz-i 
\Alài  (Futuhàt-t  Ftroz  Shàhìt  Persian  text,  p.  12).  It  should  be 

noted  that  the  Hauz-i  ‘Alài  is  another  term  for  thc  Hauz-i  Khàssi 
and  since  the  day  Firoz  Shàh  repaired  it,  it  also  became  known  as 

Hauz-i  Fjrozi  (A.  H.  G.  III,  p.  895).  That  is  why  the  construction 
of  the  Ffauz.t  khàss  came  to  be  attributed  to  Firoz  Shàh. 
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A truc  child  of  Rajab  and  Niaila  Bhattì,  he  had  good 
Rajput  blood  in  his  veins.1  But  he  gave  no  cvidence 
throughout  his  life  of  Ràjput  prowess  ; nor  was  he  a 
Rajput-like  soldier  ; nor  a chivalrous  horseman  ; nor  a 
dauntless  warrior  with  racial  militarism  which  should  have 
made  him  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Rànà  Mall  Bhattl. 
Nonetheless  Baranl  announces  his  military  spirit,  addressing 
him  thus2  : 

‘Your  Majesty  is,  alone  like  the  sun — the  ornament 
of  the  whole  earth — capable  of  confronting  a hundred 
armies. 

You  do  not  stand  in  need  of  an  army  since,  through 
good  fortune,  you  hold  possession  of  the  army  camp  of  this 
world. 

You  are  victorious  like  Rustam3  and  possess  the  glory 
of  Faramars.4  You  ate  glorious  not  only  like  Jamshed5  but 
possess  all  the  majesty  of  Kayumars.6 

You  are  a red  lion  hke  ‘Ali7  although  your  descent  is 
from  the  kings  of  BadaUishàn,8  not  from  the  Ahl-i  Bait .9 


1 Vide  p.  8 supra. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  510 

3*  4»  5,  6 These  were  the  legendary  warriors  of  ancient  Iràn 

7 ‘Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Prophet  Muhainmad  and  father  of 

Hasan  and  Husain,  enjoycd  the  surnamc  of  asdn'llah  i.e.  lion  of  God 

8 A reference  to  the  reputed  swordsmanship  of  Tughluq  Ghàzi, 

the  dcstroyer  of  peace  in  the  Mongol  homeland  of  Badakhshàn. 

9 I,  e . descendants  of  the  Prophet. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SUCCESSORS  OF  HROZ  SHÀH 

Civil  W ars 

The  successors  o£  emperor  Flroz  Shah — one  son  and 
five  granHsons — were  nfflicted  with  an  ulcer,  namely  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  anamalous  institution  of  the 
Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  who  hung  hke  a millstone  rountl  their 
necks,  enervating  them  antl  depriving  them  of  all  initiative* 
Intent  on  playing  the  role  of  kingmakers  and  on  governing 
the  country  in  the  name  of  puppet  kings  they  created  a 
split  and  an  unbridgeable  gulf  in  the  royal  house  and 
brought  about  endless  civil  wars.  Thc  resultant  chaos  and 
disintegration  invited  Tlmùr’s  invasion  which  administered 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  moribund  empire  and  the  Tughluq 
dynasty. 

Since  two  of  his  elder  sons  — Fath  Khàn  and  Zafàr  Khàn 
had  died  at  an  early  date  the  emperor  made  his  youngest 
son  king  with  the  title  of  Muhammad  Shàh  (August  1387). 
This  was  his  first  coronation.1  Thereupon  the  Flroz  Shahl 
slaves  took  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  compelled  their 
royal  master  to  dethrone  Muhammad  Shàh  and  to  make 
Tughluq  Khàn,  son  of  Fath  Khàn  king,  instead.  This  was 
the  first  stage  of  the  civti  wars  ending  m the  victory  of  the 
slaves  who  disposed  of  the  throne  in  their  own  way  and  to 
suit  their  own  purpose  while  emperor  Flroz  Shàh  was  yet 
alive.  After  his  death  they  played  the  kingmaker’s  role, 
with  a vengeance  and  wrought  a holocaust.  They  main- 
tained  Tughluq  Khàn  under  the  title  of  Suljjàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Tughluq  II  on  the  throne  for  a few  months  and  then 
dispensed  with  him,  installing  in  his  place  Abu  Bakr  Shàb, 
another  grandson  of  Flroz  Shàh.  They  resumed  their  mali- 
cious  war  against  Muhammad  Shàh,  dogging  his  heels  with 
the  object  of  killing  him  or  of  subduing  him.  But  he  was 

1 Vide  p.  442  supra  and  for  the  second  and  third  coronations  see 
pp.  447*  45°  infra • 
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unconquerable  and  refused  to  bend  his  knees  before  the 
slaves;  and  the  fight  that  he  put  up  in  self-defence  for  more 
than  two  years  (1387-1390)  makes  the  first  four  preparatory 
stagcs1  of  the  civil  war2  that  flarcd  up  after  his  deatb.  In 
the  opening  stages  he  was  the  principal  figure  and  made 
history,  the  events  coiling  round  him  like  branches  of  a tree 
in  an  ungainly  and  straggling  form  with  leaves  irregularly 
placed  and  bearing  an  unusual  fruit. 

(i)  Holocaust  (1388/790-1390/792) 

Muhammad  Shàh  fled  ìnto  the  Sirmur  hills  ; and  when 
his  pursuants  could  not  trace  him  they  made  a scapegoat 
of  hÌs  friend  Sikandar  Khàn.  Then  two  of  the  slave 
ringleaders  Malik  Sama‘u’ddln  and  Maiik  Kamàlu’ddln 
obtained  a large  following  of  ruffians,  raided  Firozàbàd  and 
seized  the  royal  palace  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
On  hearing  of  this  Muhammad  Shàh  left  his  mountainous 
retreat  and  set  out  for  the  capital.  He  halted  at  some 
distance  from  the  city  whence  he  sent  a message  to  the 
slaves,  asking  them  to  disperse  and  let  the  emperor  alone. 
But  they  stoned  Zainu’ddln  Làhaurl,  the  man  who  had 
taken  to  them  the  message,  and  forced  him  to  return. 
Thereupon  Muhammad  Shàh  resolved  to  teach  them  a 
lesson.  He  marched  on  the  palace  and  endeavoured  to 
terrorize  the  slaves.  Buc  they  played  a trick.  They  took 
the  emperor  out  of  his  death-bed  and  set  him  against  his 
‘assailant*  son.  This  was  a ruse  and  an  ugly  spectacle 
which  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  bamboozled  the 
soldiers  of  Muhammad  Shàh  ; and  they  deserted  him  to 
a man.  Left  alone  and  in  utter  helplessness,  he  went  back 
into  the  hills.  The  slaves  won  the  day  ; and  triumphantly 
dictated  their  terms  to  the  emperor  who  dethroned 
Muhammad  Shàh  and  declared  Tughluq  Khàn  son  of  Fath 
Khàn  as  king.  Then  he  retired  to  die.  This  was  the  second 
stage  of  the  civil  wars,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  slaves. 


1 The  fìrst  stage  (Septembei-October  1387);  second  stage 
(December  1387-August  1388);  third  stage  (September  1388- 
February  1389)  and  the  fourtli  stage  (September  1388-1389). 

2 /.  e . thc  war  bctween  Nàsiru’ddin  Mahrnùd  and  Nusrat  Shàh 
(1394-1397). 
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Tughluq  Khan  bccame  king  under  the  tide  o£  Sulfan 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  II  (July  1388/j  Rajab  790).  The 
Flroz  Shahl  slaves  obtained  the  lion’s  share  o£  thc  ofEces  and 
honours  that  were  formally  distributed.  One  slave  Malik 
Flroz  ‘All  by  name  became  the  wazlr  with  thc  title  of  Khan 
Jahan,  and  another  called  Rukn  Chand  who  was  a popular 
leader  of  the  ghulàmàn-i  Firoz  Shàhi 1 was  oppointed  nàib 
wazir.  Another  slave  was  made  arms-bearer  {silàhdàriya) 
and  another  known  as  Malik  Firoz  Suisanl  was  dcsignated 
superintendent  of  the  royal  household  ( sarjàndàriya ) ; and 
Malik  Mufreh  Sultànl  who  had  also  been  a slave,  was 
installed  governor  of  Gujaràt  with  the  title  of  Ràstl  Khàn. 

These  slaves  put  to  the  sword  some  of  the  relations  and 
friends  of  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh,  e.g.  (i)  his  son-in  law  Amlr 
Husain  who  had  been  a staunch  supporter  of  Muhammad 
Shàh,  (ii)  Malik  Kablr  who  was  an  aged  amlr  of  the  court 
of  Ghàzl  Malik,  foundcr  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty.  Sàlàr 
Shàh  and  Abù  Bakr,  the  two  brothers  of  the  regnant  sulfcàn, 
were  thrown  into  prison2.  Sàiar  Shàh  died  or  was  killcd 
in  the  prison.  Now  the  war  against  Muhammad  Shàh 
which  had  slowed  down  was  speeded.  A contingent  o£ 
troops  set  out  under  the  commaiid  of  Khudàwandzàdah 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  to  dig  him  up  ; and  with  that  object  combed 
the  hills.  Penetrating  through  the  hills — from  Sirmur  to 
Baknari  and  thence  to  Sakhet — Muhammad  Shàh  found  his 
way  eventually  to  Nagarkot3. 

The  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  laid  severe  hands  on  the  king 
o£  their  choice,  namely  Tughluq  II — a young  man  o£ 
eighteen  years — who  was  unable  to  understand  the  mind 
o£  his  kingmakers.  Considering  his  government  and  throne 
stabie,  hc  had  left  everything  to  their  care  ; and  sank 
into  pleasures.  But  the  slaves  had  made  a cat*s-paw  of 
him  whiie  a few  o£  them  were  biding  their  time  to  seize 
the  throne.  They  attacked  the  royal  palace.  Thc  king 


1 Litcrally  slaves  of  Firoz  Shàh, 

2 T.  Fr.  (Bombay),  vol.  I,  p.  273 

3 T.  M.  Y.,  p.  143 
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who  was  absolutely  defenceless  left  it  by  a back  door  and 
flcd  towards  the  Yamuna.  He  was  soon  overtaken  and 
killed.1  Thus  ended  his  short  reign  of  five  months  and  a 
few  days  on  3oth  January  1389/ist  Safar  791.  This  was 
the  third  stage  of  the  civil  wars  ending  in  the  victory  of  the 
slaves. 

Rukn  Chand2 3 *  or  Malik  Ruknu’ddln  who  had  been  nàih 
wazlr  and  bad  killed  GhiyàsuMdln  Tughluq  II  now  played 
the  role  of  a kingmaker.  He  released  Abù  Bakr  and  tnadc 
him  king  under  the  title  of  Sultàn  Abù  Bakr  Shàh  and 
announced  himself  as  wazlr.  He  aspired  to  become  king 
and  intended  before  long  to  kill  the  new  sultàn.  But  he 
lost  confidence  of  some  of  his  own  confederates  who  put  him 
to  death  ; and  as  a counterblast  to  his  devouring  ambition 
— for  the  ghost  of  Rukn  Chand  still  stalked  the  streets  and 
the  murderers  apprehended  an  adverse  reaction — they  resolved 
to  invite  Muhammad  Shàh  to  the  throne.  They  offered 
him  the  government  of  Sàmàna  as  a stepping  stone  to  the 
throne  of  Dehll  ; and  in  order  to  assure  him  of  their 
bonafides  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Sultàn  Shàh  Khushdil, 
governor  of  Sàmàna  who  had  been  a welLknown  supporter 
of  Abù  Bakr  Shàh.  The  severed  head  o£  Khushdil  was  sent 
by  the  murderers  to  Nagarkot  as  an  evidence  of  their  good- 
wiil,  seeing  which  Muhammad  Shàh  left  Nagarkot  and 
occupied  Sàmàna.  There  he  celebrated  his  second  coronation8 
and  was  joined  by  fresh  troops  of  the  slaveswho  had  deserted 
Abu  Bakr  Shàh.  He  was  then  persuaded  to  invade  Dehll 
but  he  preferred  to  wait  and  increase  his  power.  He  visited 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Doàb  region  and  enlisted  the 
support  of  some  amirs  like  Malikus’-Sharq,  governor  of 

1 A.  H.  G„  III,  p,  90 

2 Budàuni  (M.  T.  B.,  vol.  I,  p.  238)  has  read  this  name  as 
Ruknu’ddin  Chanda  and  its  abbreviated  form  Rukn  Chand 
(C.  P.  K,  D.f  p.  303)  is  understandable,  But  Hodivala  (S.I.M.H., 
vol.  I.  p.  391)  is  of  .opinion  that  Chand  which  is  also  written  as 
Janda  is  connected  with  junaidi.  I differ,  for  Junaidi  was  a sufi 
fatnily  while  Rukn  Chand  was  one  of  the  notorious  Firoz  Shahi 
slaves  who  were  not  sufis. 

3 The  first  coronation  was  celebrated  in  August  1387.  Vide 

p.  442  SHpra. 
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Multan,  whom  he  later  gave  the  title  of  Khizr  Khan, 
Khawasu’l-Mulk  governor  o£  Bihar,  Husamu’l-Mulk  governor 
of  Awadh,  the  sons  o£  Daulatyar  Kambal  governor  of 
Kanauj,  Malik  Sarwar  the  kotwàl  of  Dehll  and  some  Hindù 
chiefs  ( ràyàn  wa  ràyagàn-i  dtgar)  including  Rai  Rayàn 
Sambari1  and  Rai  Sabìr2  of  Patiàli.  Each  of  these  placed  a 
contingent  of  troops  at  hÌs  disposal.  Thus  equipped 
Muhammad  Shàh  decided  to  risk  a battle  which  was  fought 
at  the  village  of  Kandall  near  Dehll  (August  138 (jjSha'bàn 
791).  But  Abu  Bakr  Shàh  was  no  less  equipped.  He  had 
secured  among  other  allies  Bahàdur  Nàhir  the  chief  of 
Mewat3  ; and  won  the  day.  Muhammad  Shlh  was 
defeated.  He  retired  to  the  village  of  Jalesar4  ( Jatisar ) and 


1 The  correct  name  appears  to  have  bcen  Sumair  Singh  and 
he  was  the  raja  of  Etawah. 

2 1.  e . Subair  Singh  who  was  tiie  Ràja  of  Patiàli  as  men- 
tioned  by  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  (T.  M.  Y.,  p.  169). 

3 The  term  Adewat  then  signified  a tract  south  of  Dehli 
including  parts  of  modern  Mathra,  Gurgaon,  Alwar  and  Bharatpùr 
whÌch  is  still  inhabited  by  the  Meos  and  other  Ràjpùt  tribes  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  later  Tugliluq  period.  The  Meo 
chief  named  Bahàdur  Nàhir  or  Bahadur  Nàhar  (literally  a bravc 
killer  of  tiger) — a Hindù  convert  whom  Sultàn  Firoz  Shàh  had 
awarded  this  title — becamc  closely  connected  with  the  events  of  the 
period  under  review  ( 1389/ 791- 1405 /803)  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
text.  He  was  the  founder  of  a family  of  the  Meos  called  Khanzadas 
(#.  e,  khanazadahs  or  Flroz  Shahi  slaves)  who  became  rulers  o£ 
Mewàt. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  Iltutmish  was  the  first  sultàn  who 
annexed  Mewàt.  His  mosque — called  Chausatb-khamba  masjid — 
possessing  sixty-four  pillars  still  stands  at  Kàman.  Mewàt  was 
since  restored  to  native  rule  and  Ràna  Ranpài  of  Mewàt  gave  shelter 
in  1256/654  to  the  rebel  Qutlugh  Khàn,  Ulugh  I£hàn  who  later 
became  Sultàn  Ql^iyàsu’ddin  Balban  and  was  then  the  chief  minister 
sacked  Mewàt  and  Qutlugh  I£hàn  fled  away.  In  1260/658  Ulugh 
Khàn  marched  upon  Mewàt  again  and  arrested  the  rÌngleader  of 
the  iocal  rebels  Mangla  (Malka)  by  name,  He  also  captured  Hind- 
wari-Indwar  (which  later  became  Indore),  thc  capital  of  Mewàt,  as 
well  as  Salmùr  or  Arbalpur  (city  of  the  Aravalli  hills)  which  later 
became  Alwar.  A.  S.  R.  C.,  p.  14  f. 

4 Jalesar — the  Chetra  of  Hàji  Dabir  (A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  903) 
and  latisar  of  the  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  (B.  I.,  p.  152) — was  a 
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bidcd  his  timc.  As  soon  as  his  son  Humayun  Khan 
brought  fresh  supplics  from  Samana  he  went  in  for  a fresh 
encounter  which  took  place  near  Panipat  but  with  no  betcer 
results  (January  1390 / Muharram  792).  At  last,  chance 
succeeded  where  planntng  had  failed  more  than  oncc. 
Incidentally  one  of  the  leadtng  Flroz  Shahi  slaves  Malik 
Mubashshir  Rajab  by  name  entitled  Islàtn  Khàn  fell  ouc 
with  Abù  Bakr  Shàh  and  invited  Muhammad  Shàh  into 
Dehll  at  a time  when  Abu  Bakr  Shàh  had  gone  out  to 
Chetra1.  Muhammad  Shàh  immediately  dashed  and  entered 
the  capital  on  ^ist  August  1390 / i^th  Ramazàn  792.  Abu 
Bakr  Shah  was  confounded  and  retired  to  the  citadel  ( kotla ) 
o£  his  friend  Bahàdur  Nàhir  o£  Mewàt2,  leaving  Dehll  into 
the  hands  of  the  aggressor.  Then  he  started  intriguing 
with  the  Flroz  Shaln  slaves  who  were  still  as  greedy  as  they 
had  been  under  Flroz  Shàh.  He  held  out  a richer  bait  and 
succeeded  in  recovering  many  o£  those  slaves  who  had 
deserted  him.  Seeing  this,  Muhammad  Shàh’s  mmd  was 
filled  with  hatred  and  disgust.  He  devised  a test,3  applying 


part  o£  the  Doab  region  in  thosc  days.  Now  it  is  a town  and  tahsìl 
of  the  Etah  district  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  It  was  visited  by  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  about  133B/739  on  liis  way  to  Sargadwàrl.  Fifty 
years  later  Sultàn  Nàsiru’dtiin  Muhammad  Sh àli  found  this  area  so 
infestcd  by  the  miscrcants  that  hc  made  Jalcsar  his  new  capital.  It 
scrvcd  as  a uscfnl  basis  o£  military  operations  during  his  war  with 
Sultàn  Abù  Bakr  Shàh  and  o£  his  campaigns  against  the  insurrection- 
ary  Rajpùt  tribes  o£  the  Doàb.  The  new  lortress  and  city  founded  on 
the  givcn  sitc  in  1392/794  was  givcn  the  name  o£  Muharnmadàbàd 
by  tlie  Sultàn  (NàsiruMdin  Muhammad  Shàh).  But  the  roots  o£ 
mischief  rcmaincd  in  the  soil  and  the  site  o£  Jalcsar  continued  to 
give  rise  to  lawlcss  elements.  I11  1393/793  there  broke  out  a 
fresh  insurrection  o£  some  Rajputs  wliile  the  Sultàn  liad  gone  out  to 
Dehli.  It  was  subdued  hy  his  general  RIuqarrahiri-Mulk. 

1 A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  902. 

2 \VhiIe  it  appears  (A.  H.  G.  III,  lbid)  that  Abu  Bakr  Shàh 
retired  from  Chetra  or  Jalcsar  to  Mewàt,  Firishta  does  not 
mention  Jalesar  in  this  connection.  He  brings  home  the  fact 
that  Abù  Bakr  Shàh  had  gone  out  of  Dehli  to  Mewàc  primarily 
when  his  rival  Muhammad  Shàh  entered  Dehli  (T.  Fr.  vol. 
t 275> 

3 The  utterance  of  the  word  asil  with  a particular  intonation 
was  the  test.  T.  M.  S.  Y.,  p.  130 
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which  onc  could  distinguish  a Flroz  Shalù  slave  from  a non* 
Flroz  Shahl  slavc  and  ordcrcd  all  thc  Flroz  Shahl  slaves  to 
leave  Dehll  undcr  pain  o£  dcath  within  thrce  days.  At  the 
same  time  he  charged  prince  Huniayun  Khan  who  had 
brought  some  rcintorccments  from  Samana  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  with  Abù  Bakr  Shah,  Humayùn  Khan 
marched  to  Mewat  and  found  Abu  Bakr  Shah  ready  with 
his  army  £or  a trial  of  strength.  A battle  was  fought  near 
the  village  of  Mahendwari  and  Abu  Bakr  Shah  was  defeated. 
He  shut  himself  in  the  citadel  ( kotla ) which  was  attacked  by 
Humayùn  Khan.  After  a few  days  Abù  Bakr  Shah 
emerged  from  the  kotla,  actended  by  Bahàdur  Nahir,  and 
asked  for  amnesty.  Humàyùn  Khàn  gave  a robe  to 
Bahàdur  Nàhir  and  sccured  his  return  to  Mewàt.  Then* 
according  to  one  account1,  he  sent  Abù  Bakr  a prisoner  to 
Mirath  where  the  latter  died.  According  to  another 
account2  the  victor  set  out  for  Dehll  along  with  Abù  Bakr 
Shàh  whom  he  killed  on  the  way  (September  1390 /. 
Ramazan  792).  This  was  the  fourth  stage  of  the  civil  wars 
in  which  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  were  put  to  the  worst. 
Muhammad  Shàh  triumphcd  and  the  holocaust  ended.  But 
nothing  could  stop  its  consequence,  namely  the  disintegra- 
tion  which  appeared  again  after  a pause  of  some  forty 
years. 

(ii)  Disintegration  (1390/792 — J412/8  T/ 

Muhammad  Shàh  celebrated  nis  third  coronation8  on 
3 ist  August  1390/19^1  Ramazàn  ^92  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  Shàh.  He  appointcd 
Islàm  Khàn4  as  his  ministcr  and  set  about  stripping  the 
Flroz  Shàlu  slavcs  of  some  of  thc  high  offices5  that  they 

1 T.  M.  Y.t  p.  151 

2 A.  H.  G.  III,  p.  902 

3 For  the  first  and  second  coronations  see  pp.  442,  447  supra . 

4 Malik  Mubashshir  Rajab — for  such  was  his  Muslim  name — 
was  a Hindu  slave  of  Sultàn  Firoz  Shàh.  After  he  had  rendered  the 
unique  service  to  Muhammad  Shàh,  the  latter  granted  him  the  titie 
of  Islàm  Bfchàn  Vide  p.  449  supra. 

5 The  Suhàn  deprived  the  Firoz  Shàhi  slaves  of  the  charge  of 
elephantry,  T.  A,  vol.  I p.  246 
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had  bccn  holding  and  cxilcd1  many  o£  thcm  from  Dchli 
and  many  werc  put  to  the  sword.2  Buc  no  tinkcr* 
ing  o£  this  kind  could  kili  thc  gcrms  o£  disintcgration 
which  had  becn  dceply  scatcd  in  the  bowels  o£  thc 
empire  for  the  past  forty  ycars  by  the  maladministration 
o£  Sultan  Flroz  Shàh  and  his  slaves.  Gujaràt  had  not 
rccovered  its  normalcy  since  the  days  of  Shamsu’ddln 
Dàmghàni.3  Hc  was  succeeded  in  ofSce  (1380/782)  by 
Malik  Ya‘qub  who  fared  no  better  and  was  killcd  by  Malik 
Mufreh  Ràstl  Khàn,4  who  iias  been  mcntioned  above.  Thc 
murderer  seized  the  government  but  proved  a downright 
self-seeker  and  a tyrant.  Compiaints  agatnst  him  reached 
the  ears  o£  Muhammad  Shàh  who  appointed  Zafar  Khàn 
son  of  Sahàran  (Wajihu’l-Mulk)  as  governor  o£  Gujarat, 
honouring  him  with  the  title  o£  À‘zam  Humàyun  (1394/j 
792).  The  new  governor  asserted  his  independence  and 
founded  the  Muzaffarl  dynasty  o£  Gujaràt.0 

Then  broke  out  the  rebellion  o£  the  zamindars  o£ 
Etàwah  who  had  caused  much  disturbance  during  the  reign 
o£  *Flroz  Shàh  and  had  not  been  effectively  suppressed. 
Now  they  organized  a rising  under  the  leadership  o£  Har 
Singh,  the  Rài  of  Etàwah.  Simultaneously  the  zamtndars 
o£  Kanauj  and  Dalmau  organized  fresh  risings  and  the 
Sultàn  crushed  all  thesc.6  In  order  to  prevent  rccrudcsccnce 
o£  the  trouble  he  chose  in  the  intestcd  area  the  sitc  o£ 
Jalcsar7  £or  his  headquarters  and  new  capital.  Therc  he 
founded  a new  city  which  he  namcd  Muhammadàbàd. 
According  to  Hàjl  Dablr,  he  considered  thc  above  site 
auspicious  since  ìt  was  here  that  hc  had  attaincd  kingship.8 

1 T.  Fr.  Vol.  I.  p,  276 

2 ‘Many  of  the  Firoz  Shàhi  slaves  in  Multàn,  Lahore 
(Laubore),  Sàmàna,  Hisàr  Firozah  and  Hànsi  were  killed  in  the 
course  o£  one  da y*  says  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  (T.  M.  S.  Y.  p.  147). 

3 Vide  p.  440  s upra 

4 Ibid, 

5 A.  H.  G.  III,  p.  903 

6 T.  M.  Y.  p.  152 

7 Op.  cit . 

8 A,  H.  G.  III,  p.  903 
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Anyway,  hc  founded  his  new  capital;  and  while  hc  was 
busy,  raising  the  ncw  buildings  he  fell  ill.  In  the  midst 
of  his  illncss  hc  hcard  of  an  invasion  of  Dehli  by  Bahadur 
Nàhir  of  Mcwat  who  had  plundered  it  up  to  Mahroli.1 
Thc  Sultan  rushed  to  Mewlt  (August  i^g^/Shawwàl 
795)  and  defeated  Bahadur  Nàhir  and  captured  his  strong- 
hold  of  Kotla.2  Bahadur  Nàhir  fled  to  Jhirka-Flrozpur. 
The  Sultan  returned  triumphantly  to  his  capital,  Muham- 
madabad,  where  he  remained  giving  finishing  touches  to 
the  buildings  until  news  came  o£  the  Khokhar3  rising  from 
Lahore  ( Lauhore ).  The  Khokhars  of  that  region  who  had 
been  restive  since  the  time  of  Firoz  Shàh  organized  them- 
selves  under  the  leadership  of  one  Shaikha  Khokhar,  a 
Hindù  convert,  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Dehll.  The 
Sultan  charged  prince  Humayun  Khàn,  to  suppress  the 
rising4  ( January  i^^/Rabi'u  l-awwal  79 6 ).  The  prince 
had  marched  hardly  a few  stages  from  the  capicai  when 
he  heard  the  sad  news  o£  the  death  of  the  Sultàn5  (2oth 
January  1394/17^1  Rabi'u'l-awwal  796).  He  returned  to 
Muhammadàbàd  and  took  the  Sultàn’s  body  to  the  Hauz-i 
Khàss  and  buried  it  by  the  side  o£  the  tomb  of  Flroz  Shàhd' 

After  the  death  o£  his  father  prince  Humàyùn  Khàn 
ascended  the  throne  at  Muhammadàbàd  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultàn  ‘AlàuHdìn  Sikandar  Shàh.7  He  made  no 

1 A#  S.  R.  C,  p.  15 

2 This  event  is  mentioned  according  to  Cunnìngham,  in  an 
inscription  affixed  to  the  gateway  of  the  jàmi'  màsjid  at  Kotla, 
A.  S.  R.  C.  vol,  xx,  p.  16 

3 The  Khokhars  — a Hindu  (Jat)  tribe  of  the  Jhelum-Chenab 
and  Satlej  valleys  with  their  habitat  in  the  Jhang,  Lahore  and 
Multàn  districts  of  western  Panjab  as  well  as  in  the  Sind-Sagar 
Doab  of  the  Indus  region.  They  are  distinct  from  the  Ghakkars. 

Dr.  Iswari  Prasad  (Q.  T.,  p.  20)  says  that  these  two  are  separate 
and  distinct  tribes  o£  the  Hindus.  Vide  Raverty — Tabàqàt-t 
Nàsiru  I,  p.  455  and  J.  A.  S.  B.f  1871,  pp.  67-107 

4 T.  M.  Y.f  p.  154 

5 Op.  cit . 

6 T.  M.  Y.,  p,  155 

7 Ibid. 
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ffianges  in  the  personnei  of  the  governmenc  but  died  after 
a short  reign  of  one  month  and  fitteen  days.  With  his 
death  monarchy  too  suffered  a death.  The  confusion  that 
prevaiied  now  at  the  royal  courc  is  reflected  in  the  chronicles 
which  give  conflicting  narratives.  For  example,  the 
Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  says : 

‘When  Sultàn,  ‘Alàu’ddln  Sikandar  died,  the 
majority  of  the  amirs  and  maliks  vvhose  iqtas  lay  west- 
ward  like  Ghàlib  Khàn,  amir  of  Sàmana,  Rài  Kamàlu’- 
ddln  Màln,  Mubàrak  Khàn  Hulàjùn  and  Khawas  Khàn, 
amlr  of  Indrl  and  Karnàl  who  were  at  the  moment 
presenc  at  Dehll,  intended  to  withdraw  to  thcir  respec- 
tive  iqtas  fighting  shy  of  the  problem  (of  succession). 
On  hearing  of  this  Khwàjà  Jahàn  induced  them  to  raise 
Mahmud  son  of  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  Shàh  to  the 
throne.’1 2 

While  Nizàmuddln  Ahmad  and  BudàOnl  follow  the 
Tàrikh-j  Adubàrak  Shàhì  on  the  whole,  Firishta  says  that 
the  throne  of  Dehll  lay  vacant  for  two  weeks  and  the  amirs 
debated  rnuch  the  problem  o£  filling  thc  vacant  throne.3 
Rìght  opposite  to  this  stands  the  following  narrative  of 

Hàjl  Dablr : 3 

‘The  day  his  brother  died,  Nasiru’ddln  Mahmud 
bin  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Flroz  Shàh  ascended  the 
throne  at  Dehll.  He  confirmed  che  officers  in  their 
respective  offices  and  promoced  the  grade  of  Mailu — one 
of  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves — whorn  he  gave  the  title  of 
Iqbàl  Khàn  ; and  he  made  him  wazlr.  This  was 
disapproved  by  their  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  and  thcy  jointly 
revolccd.  One  of  these  rebels  Sa‘àdat  Khàn  al-FlrozI 
caught  the  hand  o£  Nusrat  Khàn  bin  Fath  Khàn  bin 
Flroz  Shàh  and  made  him  king  at  Firozàbàd  in  the  year 
797  (A.D.  1395).’ 

A comparative  study  of  all  these  narratives  shows  that 
ffie  chroniclers  did  not  see  things  clearly.  And  iti  the 


1 Op,  cit . 

2 T.  Fr.  vol.  I,  p.  278 

3 A.  H.  G„  III,  p.  898 
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confuscd  sccnc  that  thc  Dehll  policics  thcn  prcscntcd  thc 
Tàrìkb-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  which  may  bc  considcrcd  a con- 
tcmporary  authority  failed  to  take  cognizance  o£  thc 
Afghans  who  werc  now  appearing  on  the  stagc  to  play  a 
rolc  abreast  of  thc  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
chroniclcrs  barring  Firishta  brings  into  the  picture  the 
Afghans  or  their  Lodi  offshoot  who  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  prevailing  at  the  capital  silently  seized  the  sceptre 
from  thc  hands  of  the  slaves.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that 
thc  slaves  had  become  amirs  and  maliks  and  bore  namcs  like 
thosc  of  the  Afghans.  That  is,  why  Hàjl  Dablr  put  Mallu 
Khàn  or  Mallu  Icjbàl  Khàn  and  his  brothers  as  Flroz  Shàhl 
slavcs.  Eventually  in  dealing  with  Daulat  Khàn — thc 
famous  Daulat  Khàn  Lodl,  a cousin  of  Mallu  Icjbàl  Khàn 
and  his  successor — he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  possess 
adequate  information.1  Firishta  alone  notices  tlie  fact  that 
the  Afghans  had  begun  to  feel  their  legs  under  Flroz  Shàh. 
In  othcr  words  Flroz  Shàh  was  the  first  among  the  sulcans 
of  Dehll  to  have  patronized  the  Afghans.2 3  Three  of  thc 
Lodl  Afghans — Zafar  Khàn,  Daryà  Khàn  and  Shamsu’ddin 
Dàmghànl — arc  cleariy  mentioned3  by  ‘Aflf  as  governors  of 
Gujaràt,  appointed  one  aiter  another  by  Flroz  Shàli.  Daryà 
Khàn,4  son  of  Zafar  Khàn  Lodì  I,  bccame  known  as  Zafar  Khàn 
Lodì  II  and  was  kiiled  by  Khàn  Jahàn  li,  wazlr  of  Fìroz 
Shàh,  because  he  had  been  a supportcr  of  prince  Muha- 
mmad  Khàn.  far  Khan  Lodl  II  left  behind  three  sons 
— Sàrang  Khàn  Lodì , Mallu  Iqbàl  Khàn  Lodit  and  ‘Àdil 
Khàn  Lodì  and  a few  nephews,  notabiy  Daulat  Khàn  Lodi . 
Amongst  these,  four  were  the  moving  spirits,  nameiy 
Sàrang  Khàn,  Mallù  Khàn,  ‘Àdil  Khàn  and  Daulat  Khàn. 


1 Hàji  Dabìr’s  authority  Husàm  Khàn  did  not  know  thc 
house  and  descent  of  Daulat  Khàn.  A.  H.  G„  III,  p.  912 

2 Wa  awwalìn  pàdshahest  az  pàdshàbàn-t  Dehli  kih  dar 
maqàm-i  tarbiyat-i  Afghànàn  shuda . J.  Fr.  vol.  I,  p.  271 

3 Vide  p.  440,  f.n.  3,  4,  supra . It  should  be  noted  that 
£af ar  £hàn  Lodt  I is  synonymous  with  Zafar  Khan-i  Buzurg  of 
'Afif  (p.  499)  and  pisar-00  Daryà  Khàn  Zafar  Khàni  ( ibid ) is 
gafar  f^hàn  Lodi  II. 

4 Vide  p.  441  supra 
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Thc  %afar  Nama  mentions  two  only,  namcly  Sàrang  Khan 
and  Mallu  Iqbal  Khàn.  It  says: 

‘Since  thc  dcath  of  Sulfàn  Flroz  Shàh  these  two 
brothcrs  had  obtained  ascendancy  over  all  other  amirs  at 
thc  royal  court.  They  raised  Mahmud,  grandson  o£ 
Flroz  Siiàh  to  thc  throne.  Mallu  lqbàl  the  younger 
brother  was  at  Dehll  and  Sàrang  Khàn  the  elder  was 
at  Multàn.*1 

It  follows  that  these  Afghàn  chiefs  had  seen  with  their 
own  cyes  the  holocaust  wrought  by  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slavcs 
for  the  past  seven  years  and  were  instinctively  drawn  to- 
wards  the  cause  for  which  the  youngest  son  of  Sultàn  Flroz 
Shàh  had  fought  and  died.  Hence  their  desire  to  make 
Mahmud  king 

A hint2  dropped  by  Firishta  regarding  thc  tension 
among  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  and  followed  up  in  the  light 
of  the  available  data  urges  the  conclusion  that  the  institu- 
tion  of  slaves  as  founded  by  Suitàn  Flroz  Shàh  had  lost  its 
raison  d'etre  and  that  the  slaves,  becoming  amirs  and  maliks, 
brought  untold  complications  into  the  politics  of  the  day. 
They  were  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves  and  werc 
unable  even  to  voice  their  dcmands  unammously. 

Hence  the  dead-lock  which  followed  thc  death  of  ‘Alàu’- 
ddln  Sikandar  Shàh  with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
monarch  for  two  weeks.  Khwàja  Jahàn,  a leader  of  the  Flroz 
Shàhl  slaves,  who  bore  the  name  of  Maiik  Sarwar  at  last 
broke  the  dead-lock  and  induced  the  amirs  to  acccpt 
Mahmùd  as  king.  This  was  also  the  desire  of  the  Lodl 
chiefs.  Consequently  Mahtnùd  ascendcd  thc  thronc 
on  2^rd  March  1394/20^1  Jumàda  I,  796  and  assumed  thc 
title  of  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmùd  Shàh.  It  appcars  that 
Malik  Sarwar  made  a diplomatic  movc.  Hc  violatcd  his 
ancestral  traditions  of  loyalty  by  supporting  the  candidaturc 
of  Mahmùd  whose  father  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  had 
been  an  cnemy  of  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves^  Thus  he  tried  to 
bridgc  thc  gulf  that  had  been  yawning  bctwecn  the  two 

1 Z.  N.  S.  B.  I..  p.  14 

2 T.  Fr.  vol.  I.,  pp.  278-79 
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racial  and  political  groups  of  amìrs  at  thc  royal  court  of 
Dchll  namcly  the  Hindu  Flroz  Shahl  slaves  and  the  Lodl 
chicfs.  He  appointed  Malìk  Sarwar  as  wazlr  with  the  title 
of  Khwaja  Jahàn.  This  was  a gesture  shown  to  the  Flroz 
Shahl  slaves.  He  appears  to  have  made  equally  a gesture 
to  thc  Lodis  by  appointing  Daulat  Khàn  Locil1— son  of 
Mahmùd  Khàn  and  ncphew  of  the  murdered  Zafar  Khàn 
Lodi  II — kotwal  of  Dehli;  and  perhaps  grantcd  him 
the  title  of  Muqarrab  Khàn.2  Sàrang  Khàn  son  of 
Khan  Lodl  II  was  made  governor  o£  Dipàlpur  and  Mallu 
Iqbàl  Khàn,  a brother  of  Sàrang  Khan  was  appointed 
dcputy  minÌster  ( nàib  wazìr ). 

With  the  two  hostile  groups  thus  poised  disintegration 
might  havc  becn  delayed.  But  Malik  Sarwar  Khwàja  Jahàn, 
a typical  member  o£  the  class  of  slaves,  showed  his  true 
colour.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a eunuch  and  had  been  pre- 
scnted  to  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  by  his  uncle 
Sipàb  Sàlàr  Rajab.  Later  he  rose  to  the  posicion  of  head 
chamberlain  ( Khwàja  Sarà );  and  after  the  death  of  Sultàn 
Muhammad  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Flroz  Shàh  and 
his  successors.  Since  a rebellion  o£  the  Hindu  zamindars 
of  Jaunpur  and  Bihàr  was  seen  in  the  offìng,  Sultàn 
Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmùd  deputed  him  to  ward  off  the  outbreak, 
granting  him  at  the  time  of  departure  in  May  139 qjRajab 
7 96  the  title  of  Sultànti  s-Sharq  (king  of  the  east).  The 
Tàrtkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhì  says : 

‘Through  the  turbulence  of  the  base  ìnfidels  the 
affairs  of  the  iqtas  of  Hindustàn  froin  Kanauj  to  Bihàr 
were  placed  in  his  charge.  He  chastised  the  rcbels  o£ 
Etàwah,  Koil,  and  Kanauj  en  route . Then  he  recovered 
the  lands  of  Awadh,  Kanauj,  Sandlla,  Dalmau,  Bahraich 
Bihàr  and  Tirhut  from  the  rebels  and  repaired  the  forts 
which  they  had  destroyed.*3 

i#  2 Very  little  information  is  available  in  the  Indo-Persian 
chronicles  about  the  antecedents  of  Daulat  Khàn  Lodi . But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  played  an  important  role  trotn  the  beginning  of 
Suljàn  Mahmud’s  reign.  Equally  obscure  is  the  history  o£ 
Muqarrab  I£hàn,  also  called  Muqarrabu’l-Mulk  whom  the  new 
Sultàn  is  said  to  have  made  his  heir-apparent. 

3 T.  M.  Y,  pp,  156-57 
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That  is,  Malik  Sarwar  Khwaja  Jahàn  intrigued  with  the 
rebels  and  seized  a vast  territory  stretching  from  the  suburbs 
of  Dehli’  to  the  extremities  of  Bihàr.  The  empire  disinte- 
grated.  Bihàr  which  had  been  an  integral  part  of  it  fell 
off;  and  with  Bihàr  went  Kanauj,  Awadh,  Dalmau^  Sandlla 
and  Bahràich.  All  these  were  annexed  to  Jaunpùr  whìch 
became  a kingdom  with  Sultànu’s  Sharcj  Aiàbak-i  *az am1 — * 
for  such  was  the  title  which  Malik  Sarwar  now  adopted — 
as  the  king  (1394/796).  The  rulers  of  Jàjnagar  and 
Lakhnautl  disregarded  SuJtàn  Mahmùd  of  Dchll  and  began 
to  send  their  tribute  to  the  new  king  o£  Jaunpur.2 

The  title  of  SultànuVSharq  that  was  granted  to  Malik 
Sarwar  simacsts  that  Sultàn  Mahmùd  had  foreseen  the 

p D 

disintegratioti  of  his  empìre  and  took  it  as  a fait  accompli . 
He  was  prepared  to  see  the  slicing  of  ìt  at  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  chiefs  since  he  had  read  the  writing  on  the  walh 
Followed  another  case  of  disintegration.  Blr  Singh  Deva, 
thc  Tomàra  zamindar  of  Dandaroll3  attacked  Gwalior4' 
( Gawàliar ) which  was  then  held  by  a Saiyed  on  \ behalf  of 
Sultàn  Mahmùd.  Blr  Singh  Deva  occupied  it  forcibly5  and 
founded  the  Tomàra  dynasty  of  Gwalior. 

On  hearing  of  thìs  Sultin  Mahmùd  set  out  for  Gwalior 
in  company  with  Sa’àdat  Khàn,  a prominent  figure  among 
the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves,  leaving  behind  Muqarrab  Khàn  in 
charge  of  the  city  of  Dehll  (June  1394 jSha'bàn  796). 


1 Op.  cit . 

2 Ibid. 

3 Dandroli  district  lay  a few  miles  nortli  o£  Gwalior. 

4 Lying  east  of  the  Chambal  in  eastern  Rajputana,  Gwalior  had 
been  conquered  by  Iltutmish  in  1232/631  and  continued  since 
as  a part  of  the  Dehii  cmpire  until  the  invasion  of  Timùr.  Bir 
Singh  Deva  the  zamindar  became  indepcndent  in  13SM/796 

5 According  to  information  obtained  by  Cunningham  (A.  S.  R. 
II,  pp.  383-384)  the  Muslim  governor  of  Gwalior  resisted  and 
refused  to  give  possession  of  it  to  Bir  Singh  Deva,  the  Tomara 
zamindar,  who  had  then  recourse  to  treachery.  ‘Having  invited  the 
Saiyed  and  liis  principal  officers  to  a feast,  at  which  opium  was 
mixed  with  the  food,  he  made  his  guests  prisoners  and  took  posses- 
sion  o£  the  fort.’ 
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Beforc  long  a conspiracy  was  formed  againsc  Sa‘adat  Khan 
by  the  rival  slavcs,  namely  Malik  ‘Alàu’ddln  Dhàrwàl, 
Mubàrak  Khàn,  son  o£  Malik  Raju  and  Mallù  Khàn,  brothcr 
o£  Sàrang  Khàn.  Sa'àdat  Khàn  immcdiately  fell  upon  two 
of  the  conspiracors  and  killcd  thcm.  Mallu  Khàn  flcd  to 
Muqarrab  Khàn,  the  kotwàl  of  Dchll.  Thereupon  Sa‘àdat 
Khàn  came  back  to  Dehll  along  with  Sultàn  Mahmud,  now 
his  protegè . The  Sultàn  found  thc  gatcs  of  Dehll  closcd 
agaìnsc  him.  Sa‘àdat  Khàn  helpcd  him  to  besiege  Dehll 
(November  i^^jMuharram  797).  The  siegc  bccamc  a 
civil  war  o£  three  months’  duration  between  Muqarrab  Khàn 
and  Sa‘àdat  Khàn;  and  ìn  the  course  o£  it  Sultàn  Mahmud 
deserted  Sa'àcjat  Khàn  and  went  over  to  Muqarrab  Khàn. 
Seeing  this,  Sa‘àdat  Khàn  withdrew  to  Flrozàbàd  and 
resolved  to  have  a king  'of  his  own,  He  called  Nusrat 
Khàn,  second  son  o£  Fath  Khàn,  from  Mewàt  and  installed 
him  as  king  of  Flrozàbàd  under  the  title  o£  Sultàn  Nàsiru"- 
ddln  Nusrat  Shàh  (January  139 ^jRabì'  I,  797)*  But  some 
of  his  fellow-slaves  revolted  against  him  and  fell  upon  him 
unawares.  Sa*àdat  Khàn  fled  to  Dehll,  taking  shelter  with 
Muqarrab  Khàn  who  killed  him  treacherously.  The  rebcl 
slaves  who  had  betrayed  Sa‘àdat  Khàn  now  confirmed  their 
allegiance  to  Nusrat  Shàh.  They  were  pitted  in  war  against 
the  Lodì  chiefs  who  were  the  supporters  of  Nàsiru’ddln 
Mahmud.  This  was  the  fifth 1 stage  of  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  devoid  of  pitched  battles  and  comprised  only  skirmishes 
and  continued  for  three  years  (*  392/794-1 395/797)  ovcr 
a twelve-mile-long  area  between  old  Dchli2  and  ncw 
Dchll.3 


.1  For  thc  preceding  four  stages  see  pp.  444,445,447,450  supra 

2 L e . Dehli  of  the  Ilbari  Turks,  Dehli  o£  the  Mialji  emperors, 
and  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty.  See  map  p.  165  supra 

3 /.  e,  Firozabàd.  See  the  same  map. 
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(iii)  HukmA  khudàwartd-i  ‘ àlam 1 az  Dehlìst  tà  Pàlam 2 

(Thc  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Dehll  is  from  Dehll  to 

Palam) 

A commentary  on  the  above  saying  of  Budàùnl’s  is 
found  in  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhr 3 as  well  as  in  the 
Arabic  History  of  Gujaràt ,4  The  former  says  that  Sultàn 
Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmud  owned  nothing  exccpt  a few  forts; 
and  the  latter  says  that  Mahmud  had  nothing  under  him 
except  Dehll  and  its  suburbs.  Both  say  that  Sultàn  Mahmud 
was  set  against  a rival  king  called  Nasiru’ddin  ‘Nusrat  Shàh* 
who  owned  Firozàbad  besides  some  portions  of  the  Doàb, 
south-east  of  Dehll  and  Sambhal,  Pànipat,  Jhajhar  and 
Rohtak.  In  the  provinces  had  arisen  independent  govern- 
ments;  and  in  the  country  at  large  there  was  disorder, 
According  to  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad  ‘everyday  there  was  fight- 
ing  between  Dehll  and  Flrozàbàd.  On  both  sides  the 
Musalmans  shed  the  blood  of  each  other  but  no  party  was 
able  to  get  the  upper  hand.  The  amirs  and  maliks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  posed  as  kings  and  levied 
taxes  and  tribute  which  they  realized  for  themselves.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  three  years.  Sometimes  the 
party  of  Flrozàbàd  attained  victory  and  besieged  the  fort 
of  Dehll  and  sometimes  Firozàbàd  was  besieged  and  plun- 
dered  by  Dehli.’6  These  were  the  death  pangs  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty  ; and  the  pangs 
of  death  were  intensified  by  the  severe  fighting  that  took 
place  between  Sàrang  Khàn  Lodl  ruler  of  Dipàlpùr  and 
Khizr  Khàn,  ruler  of  Mulcàn  in  1395/798.  Khizr  Khàn 

1 Khndàwand-i  làlam  (literally  lord  of  the  world)  was  the 
title  of  the  Sultàn  of  Dehli.  This  is  a doggerel  verse  given  by 
BudàunL  M.  T.  B.#  vol.  I,  p.  266 

2 Pàlam  is  a viilage  about  six  miles  south-west  of  modern  Delhi. 

3 T.  M.  Y„  p.  160 

4 A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  904 

5 Both  the  kings  used  the  title  Nàsiru’ddin.  Because  of  this  a 
confusion  arose  in  some  modern  works.  Erroneously  applying  the 
title  Nàsiru’ddin  which  the  Tàrikh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi  used  for 
Nusrat  Shàh,  Edward  Thomas  says  that  ‘Mahmud’s  districts  are 
specified  as  some  portions  of  the  Doàb,  S.  E.  of  Dehli,  Sambhal, 
Panipat,  Jhajhar  and  Rohtak.’  (C.  P.  K.  D.,  p.  313) 

6 X.  M.  S.  Y.,  p.  160 
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lost  possession  of  Multan  which  was  seized  by  Sarang  Khàn 
who  was  supported  by  his  brothcr  Mallu  Iqbàl  Khàn. 
Thus  was  created  a sore  which,  aiiìong  a few  othcrs,  called 
for  Tlmur’s  intervention.1 

The  Indian  chronicles  do  not  give  a complete  picture 
of  the  causes  leading  to  Tlmùr’s  invasion  of  India  but  the 
Zafar  Nama  throws  a sidelight2  on  the  quarrels  and  strifes 
at  the  royal  court  of  Dehlì  whence  ìt  may  be  inferred  that 
rcports  about  Khizr  Khàn’s  misfortunes  and  Mallu  Iqbal 
Khàn*s  misbehaviour  reached  the  ears  of  Tlmur.  These 
reports  were  spread,  according  to  Hàjl  Dablr,  by  the  Flroz 
Shàhl  slaves  who  did  not  like  Mallù  fqbàl  Khan’s  dictator- 
ship.  Perhaps  they  disliked  him  on  racial  ground  too. 
Mallù  Iqbàl  Khàn  was  a hodì  Afghàn  and  was  aiming  at 
the  creation  ot  a sort  of  union  ot  the  Lodis.  He  blindiy 
supported  his  brother  Sàrang  Khàn  Lodì  in  his  sms.  The 
latter  had  not  only  harassed  Khizr  Khàn  but  also  maitreated 
Shaikhà  IGiokhar,  seizing  his  terriiory  ìn  the  region  of 
Multàn.  Hàjl  Dablr  teils  us  that  Shaikha  Khokhar  went 
to  Iràn3 4  and  waited  on  Tlmùr  and  persuaded  him  to  capture 
Dehll.  He  acted  for  him  as  a guide  and  took  him  to  India 
*by  the  shortest  cut  and  the  easiest  pathV  At  this  moment 

when  Nusrat  Shàh  was  wandering  aimlessly  in  the 

Mcwàt-bayàna  region,  and  so  was  Khizr  tU}àn  looking  for 

1 Among  the  causes  which  Timur  has  given  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy  of  his  invasion  of  Hindustàn — the  pro-Hindu  policy  of  the 
sultans  of  Dehli  and  the  revolts  and  disorcicrs  leading  to  the  dis- 
integration  of  the  empire — must  also  be  visualized  certain  cases  o£ 
injustice  like  that  of  f£hizr  Khàn  which  probably  reachecl  hìs  ears. 

Khizr  Khàn  who  had  acted  as  governor  of  Multàn  under  Firoz 
Shàh  was  subsequently  treated  with  great  injustice.  His  stronghold 
of  Multàn  was  captured  by  Sàrang  Khàn;  and  it  is  said  that  Khizr 
Khàn  was  imprisoned  in  it.  Escaping  from  nnprisonment  he  sought 
refuge  at  Bayàna  and  allied  himself  with  Tiinur  as  soon  as  the  latter 
appeared  on  the  soil  o£  India.  Timùr  who  had  regard  for  saiyeds 
and  had  some  wrongs  to  avengc  against  the  Lodì  Afghans  enabled 
Khizr  Khàn  to  recover  his  lost  estates.  C.  P.  K.  D.#  p.  326. 

2 Z,  N.  S.,  pp.  15-16 

3 Perhaps  Shaikhà  Khokhar  went  to  Samarqand  where  Timur 
at  the  moment  was.  it  was  from  Samarqand  that  he  started  for 
India  in  April  139 8/Rajab,  800. 

4 A.  H.  G.,  III,  p.  904 
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help,  and  Mallù  Iqbàl  Khàn  was  holding  Dchll  and  the 
Tughluq  dynasty  was  gasping  life  out — burst  the  ava- 
lanche.  That  is,  the  vanguard  of  Tlmur’s  army — thirty 
thousand  horse  commanded  by  his  grandson  Plr  Muhammad 
Jahànglr — who  had  crossed  the  Indus  in  the  beginning  o£ 
November  1397 /Rabi'  I,  8oo,  fell  suddenly  upon  Uch. 
‘All  Malik  governor  of  Uch  on  behalf  of  Sàrang  Khàn, 
ruler  Dipàlpùr  and  Multàn,  held  out  for  a month.  Then 
some  reinforcements  having  arrived  under  the  charge  of 
Tàju  'ddln  on  behalf  o£  Sarang  Khan  a bactle  was  fought 
with  Pìr  Muhammad  Jahànglr  by  bank  of  the  river  Beas, 
"Ali  Malik  and  Tàju’ddln  vvere  completely  defeated  and 
drowned  in  the  river,  Multàn  was  seized  by  Plr  Muham- 
mad  (^th  June  1398/ i^th  Ramazàn  800).  Then  Sàrang 
Khàn  was  defeated  and  killed,  Shortly  after,  burst  the 
huge  army  of  ninety-two  thousand  cavalrymen  commanded 
by  Tlrnur  himself. 

(iv)  Tlm/àr. 

Fifth  in  the  lme  of  descent  from  Chingiz  Khan  Tlmur1 
(literaliy  iron)  was  a man  of  iron.  While  intending  to 
play  the  role  of  mujabid  on  the  soil  of  India  he  prolonged  the 
death-rattle  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty.  On  2qth  September 
J39 $1  Dbilhijja  1,  799  he  crossed  the  Indus  and  came  to 
Tulamba,  an  ancient  town  in  Multàn  district,  which 
surrendered  without  fighting.  Then  he  joined  his  army 
with  that  of  Plr  Muhammad  wdio  had  already  captured 
Multan  ; and  they  marched  via  Ajodhan  to  Bhatner  which 
lay  on  the  Ghnggar  river  in  Rajputàna.  When  Rào  Dul 
Chain,  the  ruler  of  Bhatner,  perceived  the  danger  he  sued 
for  peace.  Tlinur  ordered  a truce  on  condition  that  the 
Rào  would  come  ana  surrender  the  following  day.  But 
the  Rào  changed  his  mind  and  broke  his  word.  Tlmur  says: 

T gave  the  order  for  again  attacking  the  fort 

vigorously.  The  besieged  casc  down  in  showers  arrows, 

1 Hc  was  born  in  1 336/735  in  the  cìty  of  Sabz  south  of 
Samarqand  in  Transoxiana.  His  father’s  name  was  Aniir  Targhai 
and  his  mother  was  called  Fakina  Khàtun.  Slightly  wounded  in  the 
leg,  during  his  boyhood,  his  enemies  nicknarned  hirn  Tìmùr-i  lang 
(limping  Timùr)  and  the  Etiropeans  corrupted  his  name  into 
Tamerlane. 
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stones  and  fireworks  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
Rào  Dul  Chain  and  his  followers  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  battlements  and  begged  for  mercy.  I knew  very 
well  their  hopeless  condition  but  I remembcred  the 
saying  that  clemency  is  better  that  victory,  So  I granted 
the  prayer  of  the  enerny.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Rào  Dul  Chain  sent  his  son  and  his  deputy  to  my 
tent.  I received  the  youth  with  kindness  and  princely 
distinction,  gave  him  a robe  and  a sword  with  a golden 
scabbard  and  sent  him  back  to  his  father.’1 

Meanwhile  a large  number  of  aggressors  took  shelter 
into  the  fortress  of  Bhatner.  These  were  the  Hindù 
zamindars  of  Bhatner  and  the  neighbouring  territories  who 
combined  with  the  Fìroz  Shàhl  slaves  of  Dìpàlpur  had  put 
to  death  its  governor  Musàhr  Kabull,  a protègè  of  Tlmùr. 
Tlmùr  immediately  turned  these  aggressors  out  of  the  for- 
tress  and  ordered  ‘five  hundred  men  of  Dlpàlpùr  to  bc 
brought  to  punishment  and  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
made  slavcs,  that  this  might  be  a warning  to  other  daring 
men.’  Tlmùr  says : 

‘Whcn  I had  infìicted  this  chastisment  on  the 
malefactors,  Kamàlu*ddln  brother  of  Rào  Dùl  Chain 
and  the  Rào’s  son  were  stricken  with  dismay.  Although 
Rào  Dùl  Chain  was  in  my  camp  they  fled  into  the 
fort  and  closed  the  gate.  As  soon  as  I heard  of  their 
proceedings  I ordered  the  Rào  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement  and  the  flames  o£  my  wrath  blazed  high. 
The  Rào’s  brother  and  son  again  beggcd  for  mercy. 

I spared  their  lives,  and  ordered  that  ransom  money  be 
realized  from  the  city.  But  the  Ràjpùc  chiefs  did  noc 
act  fairly  in  paying  the  ransom  money.  Contention 
and  fighting  arose  between  the  collecrors  and  the  eviU 
minded  Rào.  When  intelligence  of  thìs  reached  my 
cars  I dirccted  my  brave  fellows  to  punish  the  infidels. 
The  infidels  and  Musalmans  in  the  fort  now  found 
their  case  desperate.  The  infidels  shut  up  their  wivcs 
and  children  in  their  houscs  to  which  thcy  sct  firc. 


1 M.  T.  Elliot,  III. 
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Those  who  called  themselves  Musalmans  killed  their 
wives  and  children  with  the  sword  and  then  boldly 
facing  death  rushed  together  into  the  fight.  The  sword 
of  Islam  was  washed  in  the  blood  of  infidels1.* 

Afterwatds,  Tlmùr  left  Bhatner  for  the  town  of  Sarsuti 
where  again  he  destroyed  those  Muslims  whom  he  considered 
infidels  because  they  kept  hogs  in  their  houses  and  ate  the 
flesh  of  these  animals.  Thousands  of  them  were  made 
converts. 

From  Sarsutl  Tlmur  proceeded  via  Sàmàna  and  Kaithal 
towards  DehlL  Before  reaching  Sàmàna  and  Kaithal  he 
passed  through  the  forts  and  villages  of  Fathàbàd,  Rajabpur, 
Ahrùni,  Tohàna,  the  Khàgar  valley  and  Kotila  near  Sàmana. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fathàbàd  and  Rajabpùr,  who  wcre 
mixed  people — Hindus  as  well  as  Musalmans — fled  on 
hearing  of  Tìmùr’s  approach.  The  Muslim  Jats  of  Tohàna 
met  with  a worse  fate,  for  Tlmùr  sent  against  them  some 
troops  headed  by  a Hindu  commandant  Tokal  Bahadur  son 
of  Karkarra.  Tlmùr  justified  this  kind  of  severity  against 
the  Musalmans  on  the  plea  that  they  had  become  thieves 
and  robbers,  saying : 

‘My  great  object  in  invading  Hindustàn  had  becn 
to  wage  a religious  war  against  the  infidel  Hindus  ; 
and  it  now  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  put  down  these  Muslim  JatsV 

He  slew  about  two  thousand  of  them  denouncing  them 
as  demons.  Then  he  marched  into  the  Khàgar  valley  ; 
and  after  halting  successively  at  Kaithal,  Samàna,  Aspandi 
and  Tughluqpur  he  reached  Pànlpat.  The  inhabitants  of 
^these  places  were  a mixed  population  of  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mans.  Struck  with  terror  they  set  fire  to  thcir  houses  and 
fled  beforc  Tlmùr  towards  DehlL  At  Pànlpat  and  thcn  at 
the  village  of  Kanhi-gazln  Tlmùr  encamped  in  order  to 
reorganize  and  equip  his  army  for  a final  battle  in  Dehli. 
From  Kanhi-gazin  he  sent  an  expedition  against  Flroz 

1 Qp.  cit . 

2 Op,  cit . 
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Shah’s  palacc  o£  Jahan  Numà  situaced  on  the  ridge  in 
Flrozabàd.  The  invaders  captured  the  palace  and  thcn 
crossed  the  river  Yamuna.  Tlmur  encamped  oppositc  the 
town  o£  Lonl,  seven  miles  north-west  o£  Dehll.  His  camp 
included  a large  number  o£  Indian  prisoners — mixed  Hindu- 
Muslim  soldiers  and  rebels,  collected  from  different  places 
in  the  coursc  ot  his  campaigns.  It  was  difficulc  to  carry 
them  further  along  with  the  army  and  it  was  equally 
dangerous  to  leave  them  behind  for  they  had  already  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  Iqbàl  Khàn,  commander  o£  the 
Dehll  army,  now  approaching  fast  to  rescue  them.  So 
Tlmur  decided  as  a war  measure  to  kill  them  all. 

Then  Tlniur  proceeded  towards  old  Dehll  and  encamped 
above  the  Hauz  Khàss,  where  he  fought  a battle  with  Iqbàl 
Khàn  and  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahtnùd  II  and  defeated 
them  both.  Both  took  to  flight,  the  former  fleeing  to 
Baran  and  the  latter  to  Gujaràt.  A chronogram  gives  8th 
Rabi'  II,  801  (yth  Dccember  1398)  as  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Dehll.  Tlmùr  proclaimed  general  amnesty  in 
the  city  and  had  the  khutba  read  in  his  name  ìn  the 
mosques.  A week  later  soine  of  his  soldiers  went  ìnto  the 
city  for  making  sundry  purchases.  Incidentally  a quarrel 
arose  and  a few  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  led  to  a general  sack  which  continued  for  three 
consecutive  days.  The  Hindus  finding  no  other  place 
safer  than  the  jàmilmasjid  took  sheltcr  in  it  ; and  carrying 
their  arms  and  provisions  into  the  mosque  prepared  them- 
selves  there  for  the  defence.  Again  fighting  broke  out 
cesulting  in^greac  plunder  and  bloodshed.  Tlmur  says: 

‘By  the  will  of  God — but  by  no  wish  of  mine — 
all  the  three  cities  of  Dehll  (Sirl,  Jahàpanah  and  old 
Dehll)— were  plundered.  It  was  my  earnest  wish  that 
no  evil  should  befall  the  inhabitants  but  it  was  ordained 
by  God  that  the  city  be  ruined.  He  thcrefore  inspired 
the  infidel  inhabitants  with  a spirit  of  resiscance  so  that 
they  brought  on  themselves  the  fate  that  was  inevi- 
table1.’ 


.1  Op,  cit . 
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The  booty  acquired  was  immense  in  rubies,  diamonds, 
garnets,  pcarls  and  other  things,  besides  jewcls,  tankas  o£ 
gold  and  silver  and  brocades  and  siiks  ot  great  value  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Then  Bahàdur  Nàhir  o£  Mewàc 
sent  in  a message  o£  submission  togecher  wich  a present  o£ 
two  white  parrots.  Atterwards  Tlmur  went  to  Mewàc  and 
visited  its  two  viilages,  Mudula  and  Katah,  where  he  encam- 
pcd  and  was  seen  by  Bahàdur  Nàhir  and  his  son  Kailàsh. 
Tlmur  received  them  warnily  and  iionoured  them  with  royal 
favours.  From  Mewàc  he  set  out  for  Mirath  passing 
through  the  viiiages  of  Bhàgpat  and  Asàr  where  the  inha- 
bitants  made  no  resistance  and  were  therefore  spared.  Fight- 
ing  and  bioodshed  attended  Tlmùr’s  arrival  ac  Mirath 
where  the  Muslim  commandants  Iiyàs  Afghan  and  Ahmad 
Thàneswarl  aided  by  a Hindù  chieftain  Kài  Sail  resisted  the 
invader.  Tlmur  besieged  the  fortress  and  captured  it  even- 
tuaily  on  jth  January  i399/29th  RabV  II,  801. 

From  Mirath  Timùr  went  across  the  Ganges  to  cncoun- 
ter  a great  Hindù  opposition  near  the  village  of  Tughluq- 
pùr.  He  says : 

T was  informed  that  there  was  a force  of  Hindus 
Coming  down  the  river  in  forty-eight  boats  with  thc 
intention  of  fighting.  I mounted  my  horse;  and  taking 
wich  me  one  thousand  troopers  liascened  to  the  side  ot 
the  river.  As  soon  as  my  braves  saw  the  boats  sotne 
o£  them  rode  their  horses  mto  the  river  and  swam  to 
the  vessels;  then  seizing  fasc  hold  of  the  sides  they 
defeated  all  the  efforts  of  che  Hindus  to  shake  them 
off/1 

Now  Tlmùr  wended  his  way  to  Tughluqpùr  where  he 
encamped  and  was  informed  that  there  was  ìn  the  neigh- 
bourhood  a Hindù  rally  utider  a Musiim  chief  Mubàrak 
Khàn.  Tlmùr  says.rj 

‘Confidenc  in  their  numbers  they  were  ready  to 
fight.  I mounted  my  horse  and  started  off  greatly  in- 
censed.  Before  morning  broke  I passed  the  Ganges. 
Afcer  proceeding  a kos  the  time  for  morning  prayer 

i Of.  cit . 
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arrivcd;  so  I alighted  from  my  horse  in  the  plain,  said 
my  prayers  and  mounted  again;  and  in  fuli  assurance 
of  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  God  wenc  towards  the 
eneìny.  Mubarak  Khàn  was  completeiy  defeated. 
When  by  the  favour  of  God  I had  secured  this  victory 
I got  off  my  horse  and  prostrated  myself  on  the  ground 
to  pay  my  thanks/1 

On  reaching  Hardwàr  Tlmùr  encountered  fresh  Hindu 
opposition  and  experienced  also  the  bitterness  of  Hindu 
aggression.  Buc  his  warlike  spirit  was  again  roused;  and 
with  a handful  of  his  armed  troopers  he  fought  two  succes- 
sive  battles  with  the  aggressors  and  defeated  them  com- 
pietely. 

On  his  return  journey  he  again  faced  the  Hindù  opposi- 
tion  in  the  Siwalik  hills  headed  by  Bahroz  and  Rài  Ratan 
Sen.  But  he  triumphed.  He  is  said  to  have  capturcd 
seven  forts  including  Nagarkot  fighting  twenty  battles  in 
thirty-cwo  days.  The  eighth  fort  where  some  of  the  Musai- 
man  collectors  of  Tlmur  were  killed  by  the  Hindus  and 
which  belonged  to  Shaikhà  Khokhar  was  takcn  about  the 
ioth  of  February  i 399/1  5th  Jumàda  I,  801.  Penetrating 
through  the  jungles  and  rugged  hills  of  Siwàlik  Timur 
arrived  at  Baila — a village  in  the  territory  ot  Jamrnu — in 
March  Jumàda  II,  801.  There  he  fought  and  won 

a battle  and  then  directed  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Manù, 
a hilly  outpost  west  of  Jammù  (iyth  March,  1399/20^1 
Jumada  II,  801).  Afterwards  the  town  of  jammù  was 
conquered.  The  Rài  of  Jammù  accepted  Islàm.  Then 
Shaikhà  Khokhar  of  the  Lahore  region  who  had  been  in  the 
beginning  a subservient  and  useful  ally  and  had  latterly 
turned  a rebel  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

This  done,  Tlmùr  set  out  homeward.  And  bypassing 
Kashmlr  whose  ruler  Sikandar  Shàh  had  professed  allegiance, 
he  set  out  in  advance  o£  his  army  towards  Samarqand.  On 
28th  March  1399 / 2nd  Rajab  8 01  he  reached  the  Indus 
which  he  crossed  by  means  of  a bridge  constructed  and 
kept  in  working  order  for  several  days  under  the  care  of 
Amlr  Allah-dàd  Khàn. 


1 Op.  cit. 
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Timur  was  thc  grcatest  warrior  o£  his  agc  but  his  inva- 
sion  o£  Hindustan  cannot  be  called  a jihàd . It  was  just 
likc  his  invasion  o£  Balkh  (1370/771)  and  o£  Khwarizm 
(1380/782).  It  was  with  the  pcrmission  o£  the  ‘ulama 
whom  hc  kcpt  in  his  company  that  he  indulged  in  ccascicss 
warfarc  and  his  battles  were  mostly  fought  against  thc 
Musalmans.1  He  was  a soldier  par  excellence.  On  hearing 
of  thc  military  skill  o£  the  Hindus  who  had  overwhelmcd 
thc  monarchy  o£  Dehll,  he  had  resolvcd  to  crush  their 
skill.  Buc  hc  failed  on  the  wholc  for  two  main  rcasons:] 
(i)  thc  Muslims  o£  India  did  not  support  him  and  foughc 
him  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Hmdus;  (11)  so  much  did 
the  Hindus  o£  Siwalik,  Punjab,  Sirhind,  Dehil  and  Hardwar 
ovcrwhcltn  Timur  through  their  valour  and  cenacity  that 
he  was  compclled  occasionally  to  fight  in  sclf-defencc.  Hc 
had  no  choughts  to  bestow  on  idol-brcaking.  In  the  wholc 
of  his  one-year-long  war  there  is  not  a singie  instance 
o£  temple  dcmoiition  or  desecration.  He  had  come  as  a 
scourge  o£  God  principally  for  the  Musaimans.  Sarang 
Khan  and  ‘Àdii  Khàn  were  killed  on  the  ficld  o£  battic  ; 
and  the  Sultàn  of  Dehll  and  his  wazlr  fled  away  leaving 
their  capital  in  the  harnìs  o£  the  conqueror.  The  Tughluq 
dynasty  was  extinguished.  Dchll  was  no  niore  the  capitai 
of  the  defunct  cmpire. 


1 After  five  years  of  regular  fighting  ( 1380- 1385/  78 1-786) 
he  conquered  lràn — Khuràsàn,  Isfahàn,  Seistàn,  Mazandràn,  Fàrs, 
*Iràq,  Luristàn  and  Àzarbàijàii.  In  july  1392  j Ramazàn  793  he  set 
out  on  a punitive  expedition  against  the  heretics  of  the  Caspian 
region  and  destroyed  the  Muzaffari  dynasty  of  Fàrs  (1393/795). 
Xhcn  he  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  sacked  Edessa  and  Takvìt  wbere  he 
raised  a pyramid  o£  skulls.  Afterwards  he  marched  upon  Kipchak 
and  occupied  Moscow.  Subscquently  he  plundered  Darnuscus  and 
reduced  its  inhabitants  to  slavery  aad  obtained  from  the  ‘ulamà  a 
fatwà , approving  his  conduct.  He  aiso  captured  Baghdàd  (loth 
July  1401/ Dbilqq'da  803  and  wrought  there  a great  massacre  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  officers,  kìlled  in  the  siege.  In  thc  winter 
of  iqoq  I JumFtda  I,  807  he  Ìnvaded  China  and  had  the  ambition  o£ 
his  life  gratificd  when  his  sovereignty  was  acknowledged.  Then  he 
fell  ill  and  died  on  ì^th  January  1404/ioth  Sba*hàn  807.  Two 
months  after  his  death  his  body  was  brought  to  his  capital 
Samarqand  where  it  was  buried. 
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(v)  After  Tìmùr. 

Afcer  the  departure  of  Tlmur,  Dehll  was  occupied  by 
Nusrat  Shah  who  was  ousted,  before  long,  by  Mallù  Iqbàl 
Khàn,  the  erstwhile  wazlr  of  Nàsiru'ddln  Mahmud  Shàh  1L 
Nusrat  Shàh  retired  to  Mirath  and  Maliù  Iqbàl  Khàn 
resumed  the  administration  of  Dehll,  re-establishing  his 
control  over  some  parts  o£  the  Doàb.  But  the  provinces 
which  had  become  independent  during  the  civil  wars  still 
remained  cut  off  from  the  capital.  Gupràt  was  ruled  by 
Mugaffar  Khàn  ; Màlwa  by  Dilàwar  Khàn  ; Kanauj, 
Awadh,  Kara  and  Jaunpur  by  Khwàja  Jahàn  ; Lahore, 
Dipàlpùr  and  Multàn  by  Khizr  Khàn1  ; Sàmàna  by  Ghàhb 
Khàn  ; Bayàna  by  Shams  Khàn  and  Kàlpl  and  Mahoba 
by  Mahmud  Khàn.2  All  these  chiefs  styled  themselves 
as  kings.  Mallu  Iqbàl  Khàn  became  a litcle  ambitious. 
He  invited  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmud  from  Màlwa  where  he 
had  latterly  come  and  maintained  him  on  the  throne  as  a 
pensioner  king  until  the  latter  left  in  disgust  for  Kanauj 
whence  he  did  not  recurn  until  Mallù  Iqbàl  had  been  slain 
dn  a batde  with  Khizr  Khàn  in  1405.  Then  he  re-ascended 
the  throne  of  Dehll  but  died  an  obscure  death  in  1412/ 
814. 

(vi)  Daulat  Khàn  Lodì . 

Daulat  Khàn  Lodl,  son  of  Mahmùd  Khàn  Lodl,  was  a 
cousin  of  Mallù  Iqbàl  Khàn  and  has  been  mentioned  above.3 
He  was  from  the  begmning  a supporter  of  Nàsiru’ddln 
Mahmùd  II  and  served  him  for  some  time  as  a personal 
assistant  or  private  secretary.  He  enjoyed  the  honorific 
of  * Aztz-i  mumàlik .4  AEter  the  death  of  Sultàn  Nàsiru’ddln 
>Mahmùd  II,  the  amirs  selected  him  as  their  chief,  and  he 
became  a dictator  or  head  of  a military  oligarchy  like  thc 

1 The  Tartkh-i  Muhàrak  Shàhì  (p.  166)  says  that  Timùr  con- 
ferred  the  government  of  Dehll  on  Khizr  Khàn.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Tlmùr  knew  gLhizr  ì£hàn  as  a saiyed,  and  gave  hirn  also  the 
charge  of  Multàn  and  Dlpàlpur  to  which  subsequendy  Lahore  was 
added. 

2 T.  M.  S.  Y„  p.  168 

3 Vìde  p.  454  supra 

4 1.  e,  glory  of  the  State 
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late  Mallu  Iqbal  IGiàn.  He  assutned  no  honours  of  royalty  ; 
nor  did  he  strike  coins  in  his  own  name.  The  old  coins 
were  allowed  to  continue  ; and  the  ncw  ones  whìch  were 
struck  borc  lcgends  in  the  name  of  Flroz  Shàh  and  his 
succcssors.  Edward  Thomas  calls  thcm  ‘posthumous  coins 
of  Flroz  Shàh  and  members  of  his  family  struck  under  the 
presidcncy  of  Daulat  Khàn  Lodl.’1 2  Firishta  ccrtainly  ovcr- 
statcd  things  saying  that  Daulat  Khàn  Lodl  asccnded  the 
throne  in  Muharram  816  (April  1413)  and  began  his  reign 
by  strikmg  coins  in  his  own  name.3  He  has  takcn 
a correct  vicw  of  Khizr  Khàn  who,  he  says,  reigncd  in  some 
parts  of  thc  Punjab  as  the  chief  enemy  of  Daulat  Khàn 
Lodl.  He  informs  us  that  Daulat  K]}àn  Lodl  weancd  away 
somc  of  the  bcst  supporters  of  his  opponent  Khizr  Khàn, 
notably  Malik  Idrls  and  Mubàraz  Khàn.3 

Daulàt  Khàn  Lodl  was  no  king  ; and  no  attempt  was 
madc,  neither  by  himself  nor  by  other  amirs  to  revive 
kingship.  This  ìs  a problem  which  stands  self-answered. 
Monarchy  had  remained  a phancom  and  a vain  show  sincc 
the  death  of  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  in  1388.  Some  might  be 
inclined  to  put  this  as  iate  as  the  dcath  of  ‘AlàuMdln 
Sikandar  Shàh  in  1394.  But  thcre  is  cumulative  evidcnce 
to  provc  that  monarchy  was  like  a body  without  a soul  for  a 
quartcr  of  a ccntury  (1388-1412).  Reports  about  this 
soulless  monarchy  travelled  beyond  India  and  were  recorded 
latcr  in  thc  Zafar  Nama .4  Since  1394  Mallu  Iqbàl  Khàn 
carried  on  the  govcrnment.  King  or  no  king  government 
must  be  carried  on — this  had  become  in  those  days  a politi- 
cal  axiom  which  impressed  the  amirs  after  the  death  o£ 
Mahmud  Shàh.  No  morc  was  the  institution  of  the  Flroz 
Shàhl  slaves  alive  to  exploit  the  situation.  It  had  been 
given  a final  burial  by  Tlmur.  Therefore  Daulat  Khàn 
Lodl  emerged  as  the  chief  military  leadcr  or  dictator.  Buc 
life  having  gone  out  of  thc  body  of  the  empire  in  1398, 
the  centre  of  political  gravity  had  shifted  from  Dehll  to  thc 

1 C.  P.  K.  D.f  p.  326 

2 T.  Fr.  vol.  I,  p.  292 

3 Idem 

4 Z.  N.  S.,  vol,  I.,  pp.  14-15-16 
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provinccs.  That  i s why  evcn  Mallu  Iqbal  Khàn  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  and  Daulat  Khàn  Lodl  fared  no 
bcttcr.  Thc  utmost  he  was  ablc  to  do  was  ‘a  military 
promcnadc  through  Katchr  and  Bisaull/  Then  hc  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  siegc  of  Kàlpl.  In  other  words, 
Daulat  Khàn  Lodl’s  first  public  move  was  to  set  out  from 
Dehll  towards  Katchr  whcre  hc  rcccived  the  obeisance  of 
Nar  Singh  Rài  and  other  Hindù  magnatcs  and  zamindars. 
But  he  could  not  cope  with  the  situation  created  by  Ibràhlm 
Shàh  Sharql  of  Jaunpur  who  fell  upon  Kàlpl  and  bcsieged 
it.  Daulat  Khàn  Lodl  had  not  sufficient  army  to  help  his 
own  brother  Qadr  Khàn  Lodi  the  commandant  of  Kàlpl 
whom  hc  left  in  difficulties  and  withdrew  to  Dehll.  Advan- 
tage  of  this  was  taken  by  Khizr  Khàn  who  swooped  down 
on  Dehll  in  March  1414/816.  The  fortress  of  Sirl  wherein 
Daulat  Khàn  Lodl  had  sought  sliel ter  was  besieged  ; and 
after  a siege  of  two  months  the  Lcdì  dictator  surrendered 
(May  1414/816).  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  as  prisoner 
mto  the  fortress  o£  Hisàr-Firozah  where  he  died,  or  as  the 
tradition  goes  he  was  kiiled  by  Qivàm  Khàn  Lodi  under  the 
orders  of  Khizr  Khàn.  Anyway  his  dictatorship  which  was 
uneventfuf  ended  after  one  year  and  three  months  ìn  June 

MH' 


CHAPTER  XVI 
REVIEW  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  becn  staced  above1  thac  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three  great  rulers  of  Tughluq 
dynasty.  He  is  mighty  and  most  dcserving  of  consideration  ; 
and  his  reign  is  magnificent,  momentous  and  thought-provo- 
kÌng.  But  his  father  stands  at  the  top  of  ail  and  was  the 
greacest  of  the  nine2  rulers  of  Tughluq  house  for  hc  was  also 

1 Vide  p.  61  supra 

2 (i)  Tuehluq  Shàh  ( 1320-25  Rajab  + NaÌla 

| Bhatti 


(ii)  Sultàn  Bahràm  Mubàrak  Mas‘ùd  Nusrat  Mahmud  j 

Muhammad  Khàa  Khan  Khan  Khàn  ì£hàn  | 

also  callcd  i 

Muhammad  III  Khudàwandzàdah 

(1325-51)  ( 4- ) Khusrau  Malik 


Daughrer  + Ahmad  bin  GhivàsuMdin  Daughter  + Dàvar 

Aiyàz  Mahmud(?)  Malik 

(iii)  Firoz  Shàh  also  called 

T T Firoz  III  (1351.88) 

Muhammad  Maudùd  | 

(‘AzizuT-Mulk)  | 


Fath  Khàn  Zafar  Khàn 

' 1 1 

I (v)  Abu  Bakr 

^ 1 (1388-81) 

(iv)  ghiyàsuMdin  (ix)  Nusrat  or 
Tuglrluq  11  Nàsiru'ddin 

(1388)  Nusrat  Shàh 

( 1 395) 


(vi)  Muhammad  Khàn  or  Nàsi- 
ruMdin  Muhammad  (1390-94) 
also  called  Muhammad  IV 


(vii)  ‘AlàuMdin  (viii)  Mahmùd 
Sikandar  Shàh  Kh~m  or  Nàsiru’ 

1394  ddin  Mahmùd  II 

O394-Ì412) 


N.B.  (i)  The  ninth  kiug  NàsiruMdin  Nusrat  Shàh  enjoyed  partial 
sovereignty  during  the  reign  o£  NàsiruMdin  Mahmud  IL  He 
held  three  years’  possession  of  Firozàbàd  and  a momentarjr 
occupation  of  old  Dehli  aftcr  tlie  departure  o£  Tlmùr. 

(ii)  Firishta  (T.  Fr.  vol.  I,  p.  260)  says,  'Ahmd  bin  Aiyaz  kih  nisbat-i 
kheshi  ba  Sultàn  Mttbammad  bin  Tugbluq  Shàh  dàsht  (Ahmad 
biu  Aiyàz  was  son-in-Iaw  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
Shàh).  And  'Afif  mentions  two  grandsons  (daughter’s  sons)  o£ 
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a martyr  ( shahìd )/-  Thus  hc  enjoys  a spiritual  glory  which 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  kings;  and  he  possessed  an 
incalculabie  amount  of  material  wealth  also.  In  connection 
with  the  city  o£  Tughluqabàd  which  he  had  built  Ibn  Bat&u£a 
says  that  it  containcd  his  treasure  house  and  a palace  whose 
bricks  were  platcd  with  gold.  At  sunrise  they  shonc  with 
such  brightness  and  lustre  that  one  could  not  gazc  at  it  ; 
and  hc  had  deposited  vast  wealth  in  it.  Besides  this,  he  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a tank  into  which  he  had  poured 
tnolten  gold  to  form  a solid  mass.2 

Character  of  Ghiyàsu'ddìn  Tughluq 

God-fearing,  pious,  abstemious,  dutiful,  generous, 
unostentatious,  liberal  and  frce  from  prejudice,  fanaticism 
and  hatred  o£  all  kinds,  he  was  in  the  words  of  Baranl, 
‘truly  a king  of  good  incentions  and  of  divine  nature*8. 
Sorne  of  his  excellenc  qualjries  which  none  o£  his  successors 
posscssed  werc  his  moral  strength,  prudence,  piercing  intellect, 
cemperate  habits,  moderation  and  bounteousness  mixed  with 
frugality  and  affection  for  his  children.  He  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate  to  the  Hindus.  ‘No  persecution  is  recorded  o£  him 
and  we  read  of  no  interference  wich  the  religion  of  his  non- 
Muslim  subjects.  He  extended  his  protection  to  alF,  says  a 
modern  writer4.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a man  of  equity  and 
justice  and  may  be  called  ‘refuge  of  the  world’  as  his  name 
Ghiyàs  (litcrally  refuge)  indicatcs.  Barant  says: 

‘Nobody  ascended  the  throne  with  such  attributes 
as  he  ; and  the  world  has  since  been  unable  to  produce 
a king  like  him.  He  was  one  of  the  weighty  assets 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  (T.F.S.A.,  p.  419).  Hence  my 
conclusion  as  shown  in  the  genealogical  table. 

(iii)  Davar  Mahk  was  married  to  another  daughter  of  Sultan 
Muhammad.  This  appears  from  Letter  96,  F.  I22a, 
M.S.M.P.L.,  M.S.M. 

1 Jhe  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  defined  martyrs  of  difterent 
kinds,  i.e.  ‘Apart  from  those  who  die  in  the  battlefield  without 
running  away,  martyrs  are  those  who  die  of  plague  and  under  debris 
and  through  drowning  as  well  as  women  dying  ìn  confinement/ 

SafinatuH  Bihar  (Najaf,  1352  Hijra) 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  55 

3 T.  F.  S,  B.,  p.  429  f. 
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of  tbc  world  whom  thc  world  did  not  assess  aright  and 
did  not  apprcciate  in  a befitting  manner. 

He  hclpcd  the  needy  and  was  bountcous  but  not 
prodigal.  That  is,  in  the  award  of  gifts  hc  observed 
moderation.  Neither  did  he  give  so  much  as  might 
lcad  to  dissipation,  nor  did  he  givc  so  little  as  might 
spell  miserliness.  He  adhered  to  justice  and  endeavour- 
ed  to  give  to  cveryone  so  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
rccipicnts  should  increase  and  none  should  feel  dis- 
appointed. 

He  never  drank  wine  and  abstained  from  indui- 
gence  in  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  His  moral  charactec 
was  very  high  and  he  hated  gambling  and  baiting. 

The  Almighty  God  had  endowed  him  with  all 
that  was  necessary  for  kingship.  He  was  at  once  the 
personification  of  gailantry,  bravery,  understanding, 
perception  ; and  was  noted  for  his  award  of  justice, 
regard  for  Islam,  appreciation  of  the  law-abiding, 
destruction  o£  the  recalcitrant,  honesty  and  probity. 
He  had  acquired  variegated  political  experience  and  was 
a man  of  great  prowess,  capable  of  inspiring  terror  as 
well  as  love  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  His  orders 
were  executed  without  ado  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  rcign.  During. 
his  reign  the  lion  and  the  deer  drank  water  togethcr  at 
one  and  the  same  fountain.  Such  was  his  equity  and 
justice.’1 

His  Acbievements 

The  grcatest  of  his  achievements  was  thc  cmpirc  of 
Dehll  which  he  saved  from  dcstruction  ; and  rebuilt.  He 
reorganized  its  governmental  and  administrative  machinery 
and  watched  its  functioning  closely  and  ceaselessly.  He 
also  improved  the  matcrial  welfareofhis  subjccts  and  busicd 
himself  in  excavating  canals,  making  aqueducts,  irrigating. 
lands,  laying  out  and  enriching  big  gardens,  butlding 
military  forts,  promoting  tillagc,  advancing  the  intercsts  o£ 


i T.  F,  S.  B.,  pp.  441-445 
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the  common  people  and  peasants  ( ri'ìya ),  and  replenishing 
waste  lands  and  ruined  places.  He  also  looked  after  the 
security  of  roads  and  made  it  his  personal  concern  to  removc 
.and  crush  highwaymen  and  dacoits1.  Baranl  says: 

‘The  highwaymen  began,  inspired  by  the  fear  o£ 
his  sword,  to  act  as  sentinels  and  protectors  of  roads.* 
Those  who  were  confìrmed  and  hereditary  highwaymen 
now  broke  their  weapons,  sold  their  bows  and  shields 
and  took  to  ploughing  and  agriculture. 

And  during  his  reign  no  thìef  had  thc  courage  to 
pilfer  even  a small  piece  from  any  barn/2 

His  Domestic  Policy 

His  domestic  policy  aimed  at  making  the  machinery  of 
government  function  on  the  principles  of  law5  deprecating 
cverything  that  might  cause  unpleasant  reactionsand  hatred. 
He  wanted  that  all  classes  of  his  subjects  should  have  easy 
access  to  him  and  should  speak  their  minds  to  him  fearlessly 
and  without  reserve  and  that  they  must  not  labour  under 
duress  and  distress,  wearing  long  gloomy  faces.  He  insisted 
that  all  of  his  subjects  whether  Muslim  or  Hindu  must 
pursuc  a trade  or  craft,  agriculture  or  commerce  and  that 
everybody  must  earn  a decent  living,  free  from  the  pangs 
of  poverty,  beggary  and  destitution.  He  desired  that 
beggars  should  give  up  begging  at  the  doors  and  that  all 
must  keep  themselves  busy,  saving  themselves,  thus,  from 
•misbehaviour  and  its  consequence  Barani  says : 

‘Every  <5ay,  every  week  and  every  month  the 
Sultàn  used  to  call  his  own  family  and  the  dependents 
of  the  State  officers  àwan  wa  ansar ) in  turn  to  see  that 
they  were  doing  well  and  were  engaged  in  some  work. 
On  no  account  would  he  destroy  a man  or  men  wliom 
he  htmself  had  brought  up.  Under  no  circumstance 
would  he  tolerate  the  infhction  of  injury  or  oppression 
on  any  one.  He  tried  always  to  set  wrong  right  ; and 
distinguished  between  pretenders  and  deservtng  persons 
and  was  able  to  allocate  a right  share  to  the  right 
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person  and  fix  him  in  the  right  place.  He  was  like  a 
bencvolent  father  to  his  subjects  whom  he  protected  ac 
all  costs.  For  their  sake  he  suppressed  all  malcontents 
and  cvil-doers  as  well  as  treacherous  and  greedy  persons 
with  cruclty  and  harshness1.’ 

In  short,  Sultan  Ghiyasu’ddin  Tughlucj’s  domestic  policy 
was  thoughtful,  constructive,  benevolent  and  discriminative 
with  clear  and  well-defined  aims,  #.<?.  establishing  right  in 
its  propcr  place  and  distinguishing  between  deserving  and 
undeserving  cases  and  suppressing  all  turbulent  elements. 
By  pursuing  this  policy  the  emperor  succeeded  in  building 
up  a personnel  of  civil  servants  who  were  capable,  circum- 
specc  and  conscientious  like  himself  and  who  stood  like 
pillars  of  peace  and  security  and  whose  claim  for  service 
was  based  on  merit,  learning  and  experience  and  not  upon 
high  descent  and  hoarded  wealth.  Similarly  the  emperor 
granted  promotion  to  higher  offices  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  loyalty,  devotion,  good 
character  and  honesty.  By  virtue  of  his  own  merrts  and 
sinccrity  of  purpose,  endurance,  industry  and  perseverance, 
his  domestic  policy  became  remarkably  successful  and 
impressed  Amlr  Khusrau  who  says : 

‘He  (Sulj^àn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq)  never  sec  his 
hands  to  any  task  but  performed  ìt  well  through  his 
learning  and  wisdom.  It  looked  as  if  he  wore  a hundred 
turbans  under  his  cap,  possessing  thc  sagacity  of  a 
hundred  wise  menV 

His  Foreign  Policy  and  Military  System 

Like  his  domestic  policy  his  foreign  policy  was  wcll 
thought  out.  It  was  defensive,  not  aggressive.  The  Chingiz 
Khànl  Mongols  who  ruled  the  lands  west  of  the  Indus  were 
held  at  bay.  In  fact  tliey  had  been  beaten  hollow  while 
Suljàn  GhÌyàsu’ddln  was  still  a Ghàzi  Malik  and  mtiq& 
of  Dlpàlpùr.  In  that  capacity  he  acted  as  warden  of  the 
marchcs  and  had  stopped  the  source  of  Mongol  trouble. 
The  brilliant  success  ot  his  arms  which  contributed  to  the 
building  of  Khaljì  ìmpcrialism  has  been  attributed  to 


i,  2 Op.  cit.9  p.  429  £. 
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•Alau’ddm  Khalju  But  his  personal  repucation  as  a warrior 
travclled  beyond  India  and  earned  him  rightly  the  eptthet 
of  Prince  ot  Khurasan. 

Hc  had  fortified  all  the  fortresses  leading  from  Mughlis- 
tan  to  Dehll  and  cquipped  them  with  war  material,  and  food 
as  well  as  with  the  army  which  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  capable  officers  and  was  regularly  drìlled  and  exercised; 
and  thc  soldicrs  were  always  kept  alert  and  busy  as 
had  been  the  case  under  ‘Alau’ddln  Khaljl.  The  ‘Alàl 
military  systcm — arms  accoutrements,  grades  and  salaries 
and  provisions— with  which  Tughluq  had  been  familiar  was 
maintained.  All  wcapons  as  well  as  weapon-holders,  horsemcn 
as  well  as  their  horses,  footmen  as  well  as  their  uniforms 
and  war  apparatus  were  examined;  and  the  horses  were 
branded.  And,  on  the  results  of  that  exainination  depended 
the  promotion  of  the  army  men.  Baranl  says: 

‘In  the  beginnmg  of  his  reign  thousands  and 
thousands  of  mountcd  warriors  werc  recruited  and  equip- 
ped  and  set  in  good  order  and  readiness  for  field  service. 
They  were  well  organized  under  the  conimand  of  ripe 
chieftains  and  commanders.  Throughout  his  reign 
salaries  of  the  soldiers  were  paid  reguiarly  in  cash;  and 
neither  a fraction  of  their  allowance  nor  a farthing  of 
thcir  pay  was  ever  deducted.’1 

Character  of  Sultàn  Muhammad 

BaranTs  narrative  of  Tughluq  Shàh’s  character  casts 
many  aspersions  on  Sultàn  Muhammad;  and  no  reader  of 
Baranls’  text  can  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  son 
was  no  comparison  to  the  royal  father.  And  Baranl’s 
treatment  of  thc  subject  in  the  two  cases  varies  consider- 
ably.  In  the  case  of  Ghiyàsu'ddln  Tughluq  precedence  is 
given  in  Barani’s  narrative  to  his  performances,  achicve- 
ments  and  deeds;  and  estimation  of  his  character  follows 
as  a matter  of  course  while  in  the  caseof  Suljàn  Muhmmad, 
character  is  taken  up  a priori;  and  opinions  are  formed 
about  the  cvents  and  deeds  in  the  light  of  an  estimate  of 


1 T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  438 
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bis  charactcr.  That  is,  characccr  is  considered  the  chic£ 
causc  o£  Sultan  Muhammad’s  misfortunes  and  o£  the  disinte* 
gration  o£  his  empire. 

Suljan  Muhammad’s  character,  according  to  Barani- 
had  been  shaped  as  a young  man  by  his  association  with  thc 
atheist  philosophers.  All  the  executions  (siyasat)  that  hc 
brought  about,  all  the  impossible  demands  he  made  together 
with  his  innumcrable  orders,  his  ferocity,  his  provocative 
and  inflammable  tcmper  and  his  ruthlessness,  were  due  to 
his  pursuit  o£  atheistic  philosophy.  But  for  this  he  would 
have  applied  his  extraordinary  gifts  and  talents  to  thc 
pursuit  o£  the  Word  of  God,  in  compliance  with  the  rulings 
of  the  Prophet  and  the  dictates  of  the  'ulama.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  he  would  have  abstained  from  the  execution 
of  believers,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  monarch 
who  had  ever  lived.  But  his  heart  was  atrophied  by  his 
devotion  to  philosophy;  there  being  no  corner  in  it  for  the 
sayings  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Word  of  God,  which  aione, 
by  inspiring  fear  of  the  hereafter,  makes  one  meek  and 
humble.  As  a rcsult,  he  acquired  a propensity  for  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  Muslims.  So  many  of  the  ‘ulama  and 
saints,  saiyeds  and  sufls,  mendicants,  revenue  ofEcers,  as 
well  as  troopers,  were  put  to  death,  that,  in  the  exaggerated 
phraseology  of  Baranl^  their  blood  poured  in  torrents  almost 
every  day  before  his1  palace. 

The  next  defect  in  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  charac- 
ter,  according  to  Baranl,2  was  his  conceit.  He  would  issue 
orders  for  whatever  he  conceived,  irrespective  o£  all  considera- 
tions.  Far  from  realizing  that  the  orders  were  impracticable, 
he  would  ascribe  thc  diffidence  on  the  part  of  his  officials 
to  carry  them  out  to  their  disobedience,  hostility,  faithless- 
ncss  and  want  of  devotion  and  allegiance.  He  would  inflict 
punishtnents  indiscriminately.  Anxious  to  improve  his 
own  lot,  Baranl3  acknowledges  that  he  cncouraged  and 
helped  the  emperor  ìn  acting  contrary  to  the  SharVat ; a 
behaviour  which  he  subsequently  regretted. 


1 T.F.S.B.,  pp.  465 -466. 

2 Idem^  p.  466-467. 

3 TJF.S.B.,  p.  466. 
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Indignant  at  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  pursuic  of 
Greek  philosophy;  chagrined  by  his  aggrcssive  policy  to« 
wards  the  ‘ulama,  the  saints,  the  saiyeds,  the  Sunnls  and 
the  sufis;  disappointed  with  his  prefercnce  £or  foreigners; 
deprived  o£  the  honours  and  offices  which  he  considercd  his 
due  and  vcxed  at  the  promotion  o£  upstarts  at  the  expense 
o£  the  Muslim  aristocracy  o£  blood  and  wealth.  Baranl's 
position  in  regard  to  Sultan  Muhammad  is  peculiar.  It  is 
certainly  not  one  o£  uncritical  eulogy  as  Dowson1  thinks, 
nor  is  it  one  o£  astonishment  and  perplexity,  as  Moreland,a 
assumes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  antagonism  and  hosti- 
lity.  His  character-sketch  o£  Sultan  Muhammad  is  a kind  o£ 
satire.  He  dwells  at  length  upon  those  events  and  attain- 
ments  o£  the  emperor  which  were  too  well-known  to  be 
ignored.  It  is  his  habit  to  introduce  in  the  midst  o£  a string 
o£  eulogy  a sentence  or  two  to  undo  the  whole,  so  that  the 
reader  instead  o£  being  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Sultan  is  le£t  with  an  impression  of  his  wickedness.  Baranl’s 
narrative  o£  Muhammad’s  character  is  interspersed  with 
passages  too  difficultto  be  adequately  translated  into  English. 
To  thc  averagc  reader  they  appear  eulogistic  descriptions  o£ 
his  character;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  venomous  attacks 
interspersed  with  sarcastic  epithets. 

He  describes  the  emperor’s  ijtehads  as  instances  o£  follies 
and  blunders  on  his  part,  and  treats  his  theme  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  with  his  marvellous  gi£t  o£  concealing  his  inner- 
most  feelings.3 

He  observes4,  that  the  Sultan  issued  a body  of  new  fiscai 
and  military  ordinances  called  uslùb  and  asàlìb , which 
though  apparcntly  feasible  and  ameliorative,  wcre  in  facG 
impracticable  and  destructive.  He  says  not  a word  by  way 
of  explaining  the  uslùb  or  asàlìb , which  evidently  constitutcd 
an  important  code  of  administrative,  revenue  and  military 
rcforms,  drawn  up  assiduously  by  the  empcror  himself.  Like 

1 Moreland : The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India , p.  4C. 

2 Ibid . 

3 Cf.  T.F.S.B.,  pp.  471-478. 

4 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  pp.  498-500. 
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the  uslub , whìch  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  Baranl 
gives  fshort  shrift  to  the  administrative  measurcs  adoptcd  by 
thc  emperor  early  in  the  reign  to  assimilate  the  land  revenue 
of  each  province  to  that  of  the  Dehll  country.1  Baranrs 
languagc  betrays  confusion  of  thought  and  conveys  nothing 
tangible.  Sir  Wolseley  Haig,2  endeavouring  to  make  the 
best  out  of  theworst,  inferred  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
ordered  the  compilation  of  a register  of  the  land  revenue  of 
the  empirc  on  the  model  of  the  register  already  maintained’ 
in  the  districts  near  the  capital  — an  inference  which  none 
of  the  followers  of  Baranl  cared  to  draw. 

‘I  have,’  says  Baranl,3  ‘for  seventeen  years  and  three 
months  becn  a clo^e  attendant  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq; 
and  have  been  honoured  by  him  with  many  and  various 
prizes  and  rewards.  Yet  I am,  I confess,  simply  amazed 
at  his  cxtremely  confjicting  habits.  I used  to  hear  from 
him  almost  thc  whole  of  his  life,  the  evils  of  the  mcan  and 
the  low  and  his  dislike  for  them;  nevertheless,  latcr  in  his 
reign  he  raised  to  high  offices  o£  great  responsibility 
mean  fellows  of  low  descent,  the  musicians;  and  entrusted  to 
their  care  the  administration  o£  Gujaràt,  Multàn  and  Budàun. 
Simiiarly  he  honoured  ‘ Azlz  the  vintner  and  his  brother  Flroz, 
the  barber;  Munta,  the  cook;  Mas‘ùd,  the  shoe-maker  and 
his  son,  the  gardener,  and  many  other  rogues,  providing  them 
wìth  high  offtces;  and  granted  them  favour  and  access  to  his 
person  and  throne.  That  an  emperor  mighty  like  Jamshed, 
and  magnificent  like  Kaikhusrau;  too  proud  of  his  high  posi- 
tion  to  bow  before  the  ruler  o£  Bengal  or  before  the  Mon- 
gols;  too  fastidious  to  accept  for  his  service  even  men  like 
the  great  Buzrgmihr4  should  condescend  to  award  the  low- 
born  menials  with  the  dignified  posts  o£  high  command  is 
perfectly  amazing  indeed  ! I£  I who  stand  completely  lost 

1 The  origìnal  (p.  468)  is  ‘Bilàd-i-Mumalik-i-Dehli,*  wliich 
is  practically  synonymous  with  Moreland’s  (p.  23)  havàli-i~Dehli  or 
the  Dehli  country. 

2 /.  R.  A . S.,  July,  1922. 

3 Baranì  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  504. 

4 The  famous  wazlr  of  the  Sasanian  King,  Anusherwàn.. 
( Encyclop&dia  of  Islàm , I,  p.  809.) 
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and  bewiWcrcd  to  stu<%  his  charactcr  Iikcn  him  in  his  carc* 
less  way  of  bestowing  precious  gifts  on  the  mcnials,  and  the 
deserving  and  thc  undeserving  alike  to  God  whose  onc 
characteristic  is  to  confer  high  command  and  supreme  autho- 
rity  often  on  a base-born  tyrant,  on  a wickcd  person  or  upon 
an  atheist,  the  similc,  I am  afraid,  does  not  stand  on  all 
fours,  for  the  empcror,  unlike  the  Almighty  Giver  is  a deep 
and  sincere  devotce  of  God,  very  regular  in  the  discharge  of 
daily  prayers  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  even  the  dctails 
of  Islamic  law/ 

Baranl  further  observes  that  the  Sulgan’s  powers  of  body 
aod  mind  and  his  infinite  resources  werc  beyond  comprehcn- 
sion*  ‘His  extraordinary  generosity,  combined  with  his 
longing  to  kili  the  believers  and  iearned  saiycds,  and  at  the 
same  timc  to  offer  devotion  to  God,  sounded  like  breathing 
hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath.  He  was  onc  o£  the  most 
cccentric  of  men,  with  strikingly  conflicting  habits.  He 
cOmbined  in  his  person  the  qualtfications  befitting  a master 
as  well  as  those  essentially  characteristic  o£  a slave.  He 
cegarded  with  contempt  the  names  of  his  predecessors,  while 
he  professcd  a deep  reverence  for  the  Caliphs,  whether  alive 
Ot  dead,  and  ministered  to  their  messcngers  and  ministers, 
<liOt  to  speak  of  themselves,  for  they  never  came  to  his  court, 
silch  mean  offices  as  even  a slave  would  be  loth  to  perform 
to  his  master.  Again,  whilc  he  continued  incessantly  striving 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil-doers  by  putting  thousands  to  death 
on  the  slightest  suspicion,  he  was  blind  to  the  mischief  of 
a body  of  rogues,  whose  sole  business  was  to  murder  thc 
pious  Musalmans  and  the  sufis.’ 

As  a result  of  Baranl's  peculiar  portraiture1  of  thc 
cmpcror,  it  becamc  an  article  of  faith  with  all  and  was  han- 
dcd  down  to  succceding  generations  as  a settlcd  fact  of 
htstory,  that  of  all  the  Muslim  rulers  of  India,  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  was  a mixture  ofa  opposites;  he  was  at  oncc 
thc  wisest  and  the  most  foolish,  the  most  courteous  and  the 
ttjost  discourteous,  the  most  humane  and  humiliating  and  thc 

I /.<?.  Barani's  special  gift  and  skill  in  the  art  of  portraiture, 

TJF*S.B.,  pp.  123-125. 

a M*T*B.»  P.  240. 
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most  tyrannical  and  arroganc,  the  mosc  merciful  and  lenient 
and  yet  the  most  ruthless  and  crucl.  ‘Hìs  conduct,*  observes 
Morcland,1  ‘was  a rnass  o£  inconsistencies.’ 

A comparative  study  of  Baranl’s  scattered  references  and 
of  all  the  available  data  has  led  the  writer  to  the  following 
conclusions.  A man  of  more  than  middle  height,  his  person 
was  endowed  with  a particular  grace  or  exceilence.  Hc 
possessed  a superbiy  stout  body — strong  limbs,  long  arms, 
broad  chest,  large  and  open  forehead  and  dignified  and 
noble  countenance.  His  face,  with  its  remarkably  white 
complexion,  thick  but  skilfuliy  trimmed  beard  and  mous- 
tache,  wide,  square-like  eyes,  straight  and  moderate  nose, 
thin  and  reddish  lips,  a fleshy  and  muscular  neck,  and  a 
large  round  skull,  covered  with  a closely-set  oval  cap  taper- 
ing  towards  the  top,  exercised  a magnetic  charm.  He  used 
to  wear  a sash  round  his  waist  and  rings  on  the  last  two 
fìngers  of  his  left  hand.  On  the  whole^  he  was  vcry  bcauti- 
ful  and  possessed  of  great  pcrsonal  charm,  which  was 
immensely  heightened  by  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
equipment. 

Physically,  he  was  well  built,  robust  and  vigorous;  he 
was  a brave  man,  bold-hcarted  and  high-spirited.  Like  his 
fatlier,  he  was  a veteran  warrior,  intrepid  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

As  regards  his  morality  or  the  observance  on  his  part 
of  a sound  social  code,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Those  who 
regard  him  a parricide  will  blame  him  for  his  selfishness, 
which  in  his  juvenile  short-sightedness  made  him  the  agent 
of  his  father’s  death.  But  no  charge  of  loose  morals,  of 
depravity  or  of  licentiousness  can  be  brought  against  him. 
Ail  rccords  testify  to  his  habits  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
But  he  did  not  detest  music.  He  kept  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  musicians2  in  his  service,  not  counting  onc 
thousand  slave-musicians.  It  is  said  that  he  would  kill8  his 

1 Moreland : The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India . 
pp.  45-46* 

2 Qu&Xremère  : Notices  des  Manuscrits , XIII,  p.  185. 

3 Ibid. 
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musicians,  if  any  of  them  were  found  to  have  sung  before 
any  other  person.  His  musicians  tnusc  have  possessed  a 
special  gift  and  skill,  whicli  he  jealously  guarded.  He  him- 
self  must  have  had  a special  ear  for  music1.  Occasionally 
a nautch2 3  was  held  at  the  palace.  Ibn  Ba££ù£a8  mentions 
one  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  cmperor's  sister 
with  Amlr  Saifu’ddTn  Ghadda. 

Intellectually  he  was  £ar  in  advance  of  lns  age,  a great 
scholar  well  versed  111  almost  every  science,  then  known  to 
Orientals.  In  calligraphy  he  surpassed  the  most  accomplish- 
ed  scribes.  The  excellence  of  his  handwriting,  the  ease  of 
his  composition^  the  sublimity  of  his  stylc  and  the  play  of 
his  fancy  raised  him  head  and  shoulders  above  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  and  professors.  No  teacher  of  com- 
position  dared  to  compete  with  him.  He  knew  by  heart  a 
good  deal  of  Persian  poetry  and  understood  it  well. 
Occasionally,  he  even  composcd  verses  in  Persian.  He  was 
well-acquainted  with  the  Sikandar  Ndma , the  Abu  Muslim 4 5 
Ndma  and  the  Tdrìkb-i  Mabmudì . He  knew  the  Quràn 
as  weil  as  the  Heddyar>  by  heart.  No  learned  or  scientihc 
man,  scribe,  poet,  wit,  or  physician  had  the  presumption 
to  argue  with  hiin  about  his  own  special  pursuit.  Besides, 
he  was  fond  of  history,  and  had  so  retentive  a memory  that 
he  recollected  almost  every  event  he  heard  of,  and  the  time 
it  occurred.  He  also  studied  medicine,  and  attended  the 
sick.  With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions,  he 
entered  into  long  discussions  with  the  famous  physicians  of 
his  age.  He  was  a keen  student  of  philosophy  of  the  Greek 
schools,  ancl  welcomed  to  his  court  distinguished  philosophers. 

1 For  music  see  the  Rebla  (G.  O.  S.)*  pp.  5°~5l 

2 The  picture  of  a nautcb  party  (sce  photo  011  the  adjoining 
page)  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  1534,  is  probably  fictitious.  But 
it  supplies  a sort  of  legend  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq's  traditional 
iiking  for  music  and  dance. 

3 B.N.,  MS.  909,  F.  132-133.  the  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  pp.  77-79 

4 There  is  a manuscript  o£  the  Turkish  novel  called  Abu 
Muslim  in  Viennn.  ( Encyclopcedia  of  Islam . Vol.  I,  p.  102) 

Abù  Muslim  (726-755)  was  a powerful  leader  of  a religious  and 
political  movement  in  ì^hurasan. 

5 Quatremèrc'.  Notices  des  Mannscrits , XIII,  pp.  J90-191 
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Of  Arabic  he  possessed  a moderate  knowledge.  He  under- 
stood  it  easily,  though  he  could  not  speak  it  fluently. 
Above  all,  he  possessed  an  invaluable  gift  of  specch. 
According  to  Baranl1,  no  one  tired  of  liscening  to  his  con- 
versation.  He  was  a great  mathematician,  and  was  trained 
in  logic,  astronomy,  medicine,  rhetoric  and  metaphysics. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  however,  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  philosophers,  as  Baranl2 3 * *  tells  us. 
They  engendered  in  him  a spirit  of  enquiry  and  he  set 
about  studying  Islam  or  religion  in  general  with  an  open 
mind.  This  opened  for  him  a long  period  of  mental  unrest, 
during  which  his  father  died  suddenly  at  Afghanpur  (i325) 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  rule.  His  accession  to  the 
thronc  opened  a new  vista,  and  afforded  him  unicjue 
opportunities  for  carrying  on  lus  enquiries  and  researches, 
but  it  saddled  him  with  the  mosc  responsible  work  of 
government  and  admtnistration.  A modern  statesman, 
placed  ìn  a similar  position,  would  have  immediately  dropped 
all  theological  discussions  and  researches,  giving  himself 
enttrely  ro  che  problems  of  the  State.  But  ìn  those  days 
the  Statc  was,  as  ìt  ìs  still  in  Islamic  theory,  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Shari'at.  N.ot  even  Akbar  the  Grcat 
could  drop  or  exclude  theological  discussions.  And 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  not  endowed  with  Akbar 
the  Great’s  prudence,  insight  and  moderatton.  Nor  was 
it  in  his  naturc  to  let  go  a thing  which  he  had  once  seriously 
undertakcn.  Accordingly,  while  ìn  the  first  decade  (*325~ 
35),  he  was  confronting  policical  issues  of  an  extraordinarily 
formidablc  nature,  was  making  preparacions  for  the  Khurasàn 
expedition,  was  endeavouring  to  make  Deoglr  into  Daulatà- 
bàd  with  a view  to  raising  it  to  the  status  of  the  first-class 
city  of  the  empire,  was  mtroducing  the  token  currency,  was 
subduing  rebcllions,  and  wras  directtng  the  Qaràchll  expedi- 
tion,  lie  was  also  carrying  on  his  rescarches  into  rehgion8. 

1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  463 

2 Op.  cit%  p,  465 

3 This  follows  from  a comparative  stucly  of  the  Memoirs  o\ 

Mtihammad  bìn  T uqhUiq,  Barani  s T arì k h -i  Firoz  Shàh't,  the  llehla, 

the  Tàrikb~ì-Mnbàrak  Shàbt  and  of  the  Muntakhabut-T avàrtkh . 
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This  was  an  extremely  difHcult  task  with  which  in  his 
position  as  emperor  of  India  he  was  thoroughly  unable  to 
cope.  At  last  he  despaired.  His  explanation — “... one 
would  bave1 2  freferred  to  become  an  idolater” bespeaks  the 
amount  of  his  despair. 

It  was  dunng  this  pcriod  of  mental  unrest  tliat  the 
seeds  of  the  future  troubles  destined  subsequently  to  over- 
whelm  himself  and  shatter  his  empire  were  sown.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  distrust  arose  between  him  and  the 
‘ulama,  who  appear  to  have  ìnfluenced  the  government  and, 
in  a way,  the  army  chiefs.  In  these  circumstances  every 
project3  that  he  formed  failed  and  brought  ìn  its  traÌn  a 
series  of  new  troubles.  It  vvas  a httle  before  Ibn  Battuta  s 
arrival  in  Itidia  (1333)  that  the  emperor  found  himself 
able  to  beheve  in  the  extstence  of  God,  in  the  validity  of 
the  mission  o£  the  Prophet,  and  ìn  the  tenets  of  Islàm.  He 
came  back  to  ìts  fold,  but  bis  conduct  was  still  hostile  to 
the  worldly  Tiiamà,  because  be  was  still  a revolutionary  and 
a mujtabid. 

It  was  because  o£  his  confidence  in  lus  position  as  a 
mujtabid  that  he  made  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  announce 
Ins  repentance  for  his  past  ‘sins  and  doubts.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  to  fight  his  opponents  tootb  and  nail,  and  make 
radical  changes.  Perhaps,  m the  course  of  his  researches 
he  had  discovered  the  weaknesses  of  the  ‘ularnà  ; hence  his 
strong  attitude  in  the  matter.  Ibn  Battuta4  is  in  complete 
accord  with  Baranì  in  maintaimng  that  the  emperor  was 
most  forward  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  His  door  was 
never  free  from  an  indigent  person  who  was  to  be  ennched, 


1 Memoìrs  of  Muhammad  bin  T ughluq,  B.M.,  Add.  25,  7^5* 
Read  side  by  side  with  the  usage  of  Sanskrit  in  his  reign  and 
his  free  and  unrestrained  association  with  the  Hindu  ascetics, 
this  might  be  taken  as  an  evidcncc  of  his  appreciation  of 
Hinduism. 

2 Compare  Futubu’s-Salàtm , MS..  F.  231-279 

3 Memoirs  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq , B.M.,  Add.  25,  785 

4 MS.  909,  F.  125-126,  B.  N.  G.  O.  S..  p.  56 
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and  from  a living  person,  who  was  to  be  killed.  Stories  of 
his  generosity,  his  bravery,  his  cruelty  and  violence  to 
culprits  obtained  great  currency  among  the  people.  Yet 
he  was  the  humblest  of  men,  and  most  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  to  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  above  that  just  as  a butcher’s 
shop  is  never  free  from  a goat  to  be  slaughtered,  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq’s  court  was  seldom  without  a man  to  be 
executed.  What  it  really  amounts  to  is  that  his  campaign 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  his  anxicty  to  stop  the  evil 
at  its  source  and  administer  justice  and  equity  had  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  a body  of  people  whose  fault  was 
unpardonable  in  his  eyes.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  two  jurists  of  Sind,  on  whom  he  had  passed 
a cruel  and  summary  sentence  of  death,  apparently  without 
justification.- 

It  is  evident  from  all  reliable  sources2  that  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  had  developed  new  and  revolutionary  theories 
about  the  SharVat , the  State  and  the  government.  No 
description  of  these  theories  can  be  given,  for  none  is 
available.  But  an  ìdea  of  their  reactionary  character  can 
be  formcd  from  Ibn  Battùta's  testimony  as  to  the  emperor’s 
subsequent  actions.  Impressed  by  the  strict  maintenance 
of  Islamic  observances  at  the  royal  court,  Ibn  Battuta3 
affirms  that  the  emperor  lays  great  stress  on  the  performance 
of  prayer.  His  standing  orders  were  that  prayers  must  be 
recited  in  congregation,  and  severe  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  all  defaulters.  In  one  single  day  he  once  killed  nine 
men,  one  of  whom  vvas  a musician,  for  failing  to  say  the 
prayers  in  congregation.  He  used  to  send  round  men 
appointed  for  che  purpose  into  the  streets  to  look  for  the 
defaulcers.  Those  found  loitering  about  prayer-time  were 
punished.  He  issued  orders  that  the  people  were  to  be 
taught  thc  principles  of  ablution,  and  of  prayer,  as  well  as 
the  fundamentals  of  Islam.  And  the  people  were  interro- 

1 M S.  909,  F.  135,  B.N.  G.  O.  S.,  p.  89 

2 C/.  butiihfi’s-Salàtin , MS.,  F.  231-279 

3 MS.  909,  F.  134,  B.N.  G.  O.  S.  p.  83 
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gatcd  on  thesc  points.  Thosc  who  could  not  givc  satisfactory 
answcrs  wcrc  punished. 

This  should  bc  read  alongside  Baranl’s1  account,  which 
in  thc  first  instance  declarcs  the  emperor  irreligious,  and  a 
rank  atheisc  doomed  to  pcrdition  like  Nimrod  and  Pharaoh  ; 
and  in  the  second  instance,  as  punctilious  in  observing  the 
ritual  and  letter  of  Islàmic  law.  It  follows  that  Baranl  s 
first  account  represents  che  earlicr  stage  of  the  emperor  s 
life  when  he  was  in  a state  of  doubt  or  revolt  against  Islam 
and  God  ; hts  second  account  ìs  a picture  of  the  second  and 
new  stage  tn  the  emperor’s  1 1 f e,  which  was,  as  corroboratcd 
by  Ibn  Battuta,  reactionary. 

Like  Baranl,  Ibn  Battjùta  does  not  accuse  thc  emperor  of 
atheism,  nor  of  devotton  to  pagan  plulosophy  ; he  had  seen 
none  of  tt.  That  stnge  of  his  life  was  over  before  Ibn 
Battùta’s  arrtval  in  India.  It  had,  of  coursc,  left  behind 
repercussions,  as  a result  of  which  exaggerated  accounts  and 
absurd  stories  of  his  inhumanity,  violence  and  atrocity  had 
obtained  wide  currency.  Baranl  had  seen  demonstrations 
of  both  extremes  in  the  emperor’s  thoughts  and  actions — his 
paganism  or  plnlosophy  as  well  as  his  ijtehads  or  reacnonary 
and  aggressive  Islamism,  and  was  unabie  to  understand 
eicher.  Hence  his  amazement  and  bewilderment  ! In  lus 
eyes  Muhammad’s  conduct  was  reprehensible  on  account  o£ 
his  pursuit  of  philosophy. 

It  follows  that  emperor  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had 
pursued  a perverted  phdosophy  which  clouded  his  vision 
and  made  hitn  obtuse.  A true  philosophy,  pursued  on 
right  lines,  creates  a correct  disposition  and  a nglit  frame 
o£  mind  ; and  promotes  right  thinking  and  moderation 
combined  with  a hcalthy  psychology,  as  pointed  out  by 
Hazrat  ‘All.  Queried  oncc  by  a Jewish  scholar,  Hazrat 
‘Àll  defined  philosophy  as  *a  branch  of  learning  which, 
pursued  diligently,  helps  to  develop  a healthy  outiook, 
moderate  habits  and  refined  temperament.  It  also  nurses 
chc  soul  and  purifics  it  and  raises  man  ultimately  to  perfecc 
humanity.  Man,  thcn  neutralizcs  the  inhercnt  sting  of 


i T.  F,  S.  B,  pp.  457-468,  pp.  470-472,  pp.  496-497 
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all  tlie  instincts  of  satanic  aniinality  and  imbibes  an  angelic 
disposition.’1 

Anyway,  the  emperor  was  notorious  for  his  ‘animal- 
like  anger  and  bestial  fcrocity *qualicies  which  are  repre- 
Liensible  according  to  all  standards  of  judgment.  Tlie  Gìta 
condemns  ic  as  well  as  the  Quran.3  The  liabtc  of  anger  Ìs 
tlie  basic  cause  of  man’s  downfall  as  the  following  verses 
from  the  Gita  show : 

TLie  Liabit  of  anger,  wlien  contractcd,  generates 
confusion  of  tliouglit  ; confusion  of  tliouglit  generates 
forgetfulness  ; forgetfulness  undermines  ìiitellect  and 
tlie  weakness  of  inteilect  paves  the  ro.id  surely  to 
destruction.4 

Such  was  exactly  tlie  case  with  emperor  Muliammad 
bin  Tughluq.  But  Lus  cliromclers  failed  to  diagiìose  ìt  ; 
and  falcering  abommably  like  the  proverbial  tìve  men 
endcavouring  to  describe  an  elephant  they  indulged  in  hope- 
less  guesses  and  conjectures.  Some  attributed  the  emperor’s 
misfortunes  and  failure  to  his  association  witli  tlie  plulo- 
sophers  ; others  to  lus  fantastic  plans  and  others  to  the 
dramatic  ciianges  m Liis  outlook  and  others  still  to  his 
satanic  affcctations. 

Ic  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  lns  ijtehads  whicli 
liave  been  wrongly  depicted  as  aggressive  Islamism,  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughlmj  cJ id  iittlc  or  nothing  for  the  propagation 
of  Islam.  His  endeavours,  made  early  in  his  reign,  for 
making  Deoglr  che  centre  ot  Muslim  culture,5  cannot  buc 
be  assigned  co  political  reasons.  His  zeai  for  tlie  spread  of 
Muslim  culture  tliere  can  Liardly  scrve  as  a proof  o£  Lus  zeal 

1 Mustafà  Jawàd — Philosopby  of  hlamic  History  in  thc  yth 
ccntnry  llijra  (BomLxiy.  1359  Hijra),  p.  9 

2 S.  A.  K,  pp.  228,  273 

3 Sura  ILI,  verse  1 34 

ffemr  sr’fèsrmra:  srcrwfa  n 

Ciiapter  II,  verse  63 

5 See  supra,  p.  144 
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for  the  propagation  of  Islam,  for  at  that  time  his  belief  in 
Islam  had  been  shaken.  The  whole  of  his  life  fails  to  give 
any  instance  of  unkindness  to  his  non-Muslim  subjects  on 
the  ground  of  religion,  although  the  Masàliku  l-Absàr1  talks 
magniloquently  of  his  razing  the  idol-houses.  Two  incidents 
alone  can  be  mentioned  ; one  being  related  by  Ibn  Battùjja2 
and  the  other  by  Baranì3  of  the  conversion  of  some  Hindus 
to  Islam.  But  neither  can  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the  existence 
of  state  propaganda  for  the  spread  of  Isiàm  or  as  a proof  of 
religious  persecution.  Even  the  Shias,  whom  orthodox 
Sunnis  bitterly  hated,4  and  who  were  persecuted  uuder  Flroz 
Shàh,5  enjoyed  freedom.  The  Purusa  Parìksà 6 of  Vidyàpatl 
Thàkkura  makes  commendable  refercnces  to  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  employed  Hindus 
in  his  army  as  well  as  in  his  government.7 

That  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  considerate  to  his 
enemies,  and  appreciated  merit  even  in  rebels,  suspects  and 
undesirables,  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  his  forgiveness 
extended  to  (1)  Ibn  Battuta  after  he  had  become  a suspect 
and  had  been  interned  ; (2)  to  the  prisoner,  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk,8 
after  his  unsuccessful  revolt  ; (3)  to  Sayyid  Ibràhìm 

Kharitadàr,  the  governor  of  Hànsl  and  Sirsa,  the  rebellious 
son  of  a rebellious  facher,  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh,  governor  and 
later  king  of  Ma‘bar  ; (4)  to  Malik  Hoshang,  the  rebellious 
governor  of  Daulatàbàd  ; and  (5)  to  Baranl,  whose  views, 
as  expressed  in  the  Tàrikb-i  Firoz  Shàhi  and  the  Fatàwa-i 
Jahàndàri , were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  latter  made  a correct  estimate  of  Baranl’s 
merits,  and  far  from  punishing  him  for  his  views,  rewarded 
him  frequently,  though  he  gave  him  neither  a title  nor  a 
lucrative  post. 

1 Quatrernere  : Noticcs  des  Manuscrits , XIII,  p.  203 

2 B.  N.,  MS.  909,  F.  137 

3 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  483 

4 Ibn  Ba.tJuta  : Def.  et  Sang,,  I,  p.  320 

5 Firoz  Shàh : Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi , B.  M.,  Or.  2039 

6 Vidyapati  Thàkkura:  Purusa  Pariksà , pp.  20-24,  41-44 

7 Cf,  Futùhu's-Salàtìn , MS.,  F.  239; 

8 Appcndix  M. 
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Why  an  emperor  who  was  so  learned  and  experienced, 

who  claimed  to  be  'Adil  (just)>  and  whose  coins  were 

inscribed  with  titles  such  as — ‘the  earnest  in  the  way1  of 
God  ; the  victorious  by  the  help  of  God  ; the  warrior  in 
the  cause  of  God’  ; why  an  emperor,  who  was  the  richest 
and  the  mightiest  of  all  the  rulers  of  his  age,  and  who 
reccived  embassies  from  rnany2  courts  and  countries, 

should  be  called  a visionary  and  a madman  and  cursed  as 
a khunì 3 (bloody)  Sulfan,  is  an  enigma.  His  reign  is  said 
to  have  been  marked  by  reckless  prodigality  and  attempts 
to  carry  out  hare-brained  schemes,  e.g.  the  making  of 

Deoglr,  a second  capital,  the  introduction  of  a debased 
currency  and  the  wildly  ambitious  designs  for  the 
conquest  ot  Khuràsàn  and  China.  As  a set-off  to  these  are 
mentioned  his  ferocious  cruelty,  relentless  taxation  and 
man-hunting  expeditions,  which  provoked  universal  rebel- 
lions  and  disorders  and  shattered  his  empire. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  political  condition  of 
Central  Asia  at  the  accession  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
to  the  throne  of  Dehll  had  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
flight  of  Tarmashlrln  into  India,  and  in  the  second  instance 
to  the  formation  of  a triple  coalition  comprising  Muhatnmad 
bin  Tughluq,  Tarmashìrln  and  Malik  An-Nàsir  of  Egypt, 
for  a jomt  tnvasion  of  Khurasàn.  Ihis  was  an  ìmportant 
factor,  which  profoundly  affected  the  character  o£  the  subse- 
quent  history  o£  the  reign. 

In  view  of  the  favourable  conditions  which  then 
obtained  both  in  India  and  abroad,  the  project  of  the 
Khurasàn  expedition  was  neither  visionary  nor  impracti- 
cable.  There  was  at  that  cime  no  fear  of  rebellion  in  the 
Doàb,  which  had  been  consolidated  under  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Balban  and  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  Still  the  empcror  enrolled 
the  fighting  clans  of  the  Rajputs  in  the  fGiuràsàn  army  as 

1 Thomas,  E. : The  Chromcies  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli, 
pp.  203-253 

2 (i)  Ibn  Battùta,  MS.  909,  F.  130- 132,  B.  N.  Vide  the  Rehla 
(C.  O.  S.),  p.  lii  (iij  Barani  (Bib.  Iud.),  p.  538. 

3 (i)  Budàùnì:  MuntakhabtPt-T avàrlkh  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  240 
(ii)  ‘Isàmi:  F utuhri s-Salàtìti,  F.  279A 
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a prccaution  though  hc  did  not  forcsee  che  consequences  o£ 
the  disbandment  o£  this  huge  army  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  meti.  But  he  would  have  bcen  shirkÌng 
his  responsibilities  i£  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  trans- 
Indus  pohtics  and  had  failed  chereby  to  seize  the  unique 
opportunity  which  then  presented  itself  of  crushing  the 
Mongols.  This  had  been  the  dream  of  the  preccding 
Sultans  of  Dehli  ; and  Shamsu’ddln  Iltutmish1  had  even 
set  out  with  the  object  o£  conquering  Khtiràsàn  (1234). 

The  so-called  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Deoglr,  was  in 
effect  only  a change  in  the  relative  posirion  of  Dchll  and 
Daulatàbàd.  But  it  awakcned  the  dormant  antagonisin  of 
the  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh,  and  went  farther  than  any  other 
measure  to  make  the  emperor  unpopular.  Rebellions  broke 
out  in  Dehll  as  well  as  in  Multàn.  An  investigation  into 
their  causes  made  at  Dehll  by  the  einperor  on  his  return 
from  Multàn  (1330)  revealed  the  complicity  o£  the  'ulatnà 
and  sufis,  who  were  then  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fiasco  of  the  Qaràclnl  or  Kuinaon  cxpedition  and 
token  currency  followed.  A great  misunderstanding  has 
been  caused  by  the  assumption  that  thc  Qaràclul  expedition 
was  sent  as  late  as  1338  on  the  ground  (1)  thac  Budàunl2 3 
and  Firislita  both  fix  it  in  1337-8/738,311^(2)  that  it 
involved  the  conquest  o£  Nagarkot  which,  according  to 
Badr  Chàch,  took  place  in  thac  year.  But  whereas  tlie 
emperor  did  not  personally  takc  charge  of  the  Qaràchll 
expedition,  he  was  present  at  the  conquesc  of  che  lort  of 
Nagarkot.  This  is  established  by  che  joint  evidence  of 
Badr8  Chàch,  of  * Af I £4 5  and  o£  che  Sìrat-i  Firoz  Sbàhi.b 

1 A.  H.  G.  Vol.  IIS  p.  699 

2 It  should  be  rcmcrnbered  that  thc  chronology  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq’s  reign  as  given  by  Budàunì,  Nizàmu’ddin,  Firishta 
and  even  by  Yahya  bin  Ahniad  is  seriously  misleading.  Not  a 
single  date  given  by  any  of  thcm  can  bc  accepted  without  corrobora- 
tion. 

3 ‘It  was  at  night  that  thc  great  emperor  (Muhammad  bin 

Tughluq)  arrived  at  this  fort  with  thousands  of  glories. * (Odes 

of  Badr  Cbàch). 

4 T.  F.  S.  A.,  pp.  185-190 

5 Bànkipore  MS.#  p.  36 
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Baranl  has  also  a rcfcrence  to  this  effect,  though  he1 2  does 
not  make  the  point  quite  clear.  Thus  the  Qarachll 
expedition  was  distinct  from,  and  preceded,  the  fall  of 
Nagarkot.  It  was  over  before  the  arrival  of  Ibn  Battuja. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  lbn  Battuta’s  account  of  the  Qarachll 
expedition  as  given  in  the  Rehla  is  an  eye-witness  or  con- 
temporary  account,  then  the  question  arises,  why  does  it 
not  contain  a reference  to  the  conquest  o£  Nagarkoc  ? The 
conquest  of  Nagarkot,  ìf  ìt  was  a part  of  the  Qarachll 
expedition,  must  have  preceded  the  tragic  failure  and  loss 
of  the  Qarachll  army  which  Ibn  Battuta  describes  at  length. 
Tiie  probability  ìs  that  Ibn  Battù£a’s  account  o£  the  Qarachli 
expedition  1 s not  a first-hand  account  but  based  oiì  hearsay. 
Ibn  Batpùta  has  described  the  same  story  with  variations  in 
two3  places,  exactly  as  ìt  was  related  to  him  at  the  time. 

0£  ail  the  motives  ascribed  to  the  ìntroduction  o£  the 
token  currency — the  depletion  o£  the  treasury  according  to 
Baranl,3  money  for  the  Sultan’s  ambitious  schemes  of 
conquest  according  to  Fiiishta,4  the  great  outiay  invoived 
mi  the  transfer  o£  the  capital  according  to  Budaùni5 — the 
crisis  caused  by  tlie  recruitment  and  maintenance  o£  large 
armies  for  the  Khuràsàn  and  Qaràchli  expeditions,  as  well  as 
the  shortage  of  silver,  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and 
sound.  The  disbursement  o£  ìncalculablc  amounts  o£  silver 
to  the  arnnes  had  created  a problem  not  unlike  that  which 
‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  had  met  by  fixing  the  prices  o£  all 
commodities.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  abstained  from 
repeacing  the  Khaljl  hasco.  He  contracted  a loan  from  his 
subjeccs  by  assigning  a nominal  £ace  vaiue  to  tlic  brass  or 
coppet6  tokcns.  This  was  also  necessary  in  view  o£  the 

1 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  483 

2 B.  N.  MS.,  F.  134  antlF.  138.  The  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  pp. 
86,  98 

3 Baranl  (Bib.  Ind.),  p,  475 

4 Firishta  (Bombay),  Vol.  I,  p.  239 

5 Biulàùnì:  Muntakhabift-T avarikh  (Bib.  Ind.),  Vol.  I,  p.  228 

6 Barani  and  all  his  followers  use  thc  word  copper  to  indicate 
thc  metal  used  for  the  token  currency,  while  Edward  Thomas  gives 
also  brass  specimcn  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  token  currency. 
( The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli , pp.  243,  249-251. 
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thrcatcning  shortagc  of  silver  and  the  great  need  for  a large 
coinagc  in  consequence  of  the  unpiecedented  extcnsion  of 
the  cmpirc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  silver  in  India  has  always  been 
a rare  metal.  Its  relation  to  gold  in  Medieval  Europe, 
according  to  Yule,1  was  one  to  twelve  ; the  ratio,  he  thinks, 
was  still  lower  in  India.  In  his  opinion,  the  value  of  gold 
much  depreciated  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
account  of  vast  quantities  being  puc  into  circulation  as 
a resulc  of  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Deccan.  Hc 
maintains  that  under  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  should  have  been  ten  to  one,  or 
even  less.  Edward  Thomas3  agrees  with  Yule,  who,  he 
observes,  suggests  a probable  fall  ìn  the  value  of  gold  at 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  accession  to  a proportion  of 
seven  to  one.3 

Driven  by  necessity  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
thc  paper  currency  in  China,  the  emperor  issued  coppcr  or 
brass  tokens  with  a higher  nominal  value  ìn  place  of  the 
small  silver  coins  (1330). 

From  the  remarks  made  by  Baranl,  Yahya  bin  Ahmad, 
Nizàtnu’ddln,  Budàunl  and  Firishta,  ìt  has  been  ìnferred 
that  the  token  currency  was  ìntroduced  only  in  and  near 
the  two  capital  cities  of  Daulatàbàd  and  Dehll,  as  well  as 
in  the  Doàb.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that 
such  coins  were  also  struck  at  Dhàr,  Satgàon,  Lakhnautl, 
Tughluqpur  *urf  Tirhut,4  and  Dàru’l-Mulk  Sultànpur5 
(Wàrangal).  The  coinage  continued  for  a little  more  tlian 
two  years,  and  appears  to  have  failed  on  account  of  the  case 
with  whicli  the  token  coins  could  be  forged,  and  the 
cmperor’s  inability  to  prevent  forgery  in  view  o£  the  great 
profit  denved  from  it  by  the  Hindus  and  Musalmans  jointly. 

1 Yule  : Cathay  and  W 'ay  Thither , p.  44 1 

2 Thomas,  E. : Thc  Chronicles  o\  the  Pathan  Kings  of  DehTt , 
pp.  234-235 

3 Edward  Thomas’s  views  on  tbe  ratio  of  gold  to  silvcr  have 
been  revised  by  Nelson  Wright  and  Mr.  Neville  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1924) 

4 Indian  Maseum  Gatalogue  of  Coins , II,  pp.  59-60, 

5 Islamic  Ctdtme  (Hyderàbàd).  April,  1935,  p.  287. 
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Ic  is  surprising  how  an  emperor,  a veritabie  ‘Prince1  of 
Moneyers/  who  had  made  great  improvement  in  the  design 
of  coins,  and  in  the  execution  of  dies,  had  established  new 
mints,  improved  the  calligraphy,  and  introduced  what 
Edward  Thomas  calls  the  'decimal  in  the  date,’2  failed 
to  take  precautions  to  prevent  forgery.  Baranl,  who  is  the 
only  source  of  information  on  this  head,  says:  ‘The  house 
of  every  Hindu  was  turned  into  a mint  ; and  the  Hindus 
of  the  provinces  caused  crores  and  lakhs  of  coins  to  be 
coined.*2  It  should  be  noted  that  Baranì  uses  the  causative 
verb,  wliich  suggests  that  the  Hindus  were  helped  in  forging 
coins.  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  Tabaqàt-i 
Akbarì .3  Possibly  the  Muslim  officers  of  the  royal  mint 
entercd  into  a conspiracy  with  the  Hindus.  In  any  case, 
it  was  not  very  diHìcult  for  the  Hindùs  to  forge  money. 
Many  of  them  were  capable  of  engraving  dies  ; and  the 
manufacture  of  a coin  tlien  required  no  special  machinery. 
Moreover,  the  temptation  for  tlie  Hindus  to  make  their 
brass  or  copper,  of  which  they  possessed  abundant  supplies, 
pass  for  silver  was  too  great. 

Further^  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  experiment  was 
bound  to  fail  because  the  people,  who  had  token  coins  in 
their  possession  immediately  goc  rid  of  them  in  accordance 
with  Gresham’s  law  ; and  in  this  way  the  token  coins 
were  returned  to  the  imperial  treasury.  No  punishments 
were  inflicted,  because  ìn  the  words  of  Nizàmu’ddln 
Ahmad^4  it  was  nnpossible  to  pumsh  all  thc  people. 
That  is  why  after  the  token  currency  was  cancelled, 
the  tokens  brought  to  the  treasury  were  paid  for  in  silver 
and  gold. 

Facts  militate  against  Baranl’s  exaggerated5  view  of  the 
harm  done  by  the  token  currency.  It  might  have  undcr- 

1 Thomas,  E. ; The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Debli , 
p.  206. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  475. 

3 T.  A,  N.,  vol.  I,  pp.  202-203. 

4 Op.  cit„  p.  203, 

5 T.  F.  S.  B,  pp.  475.476. 
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mined  the  creasury,  but  certainly  did  no  harm'  to  thc 
conspirators  atid  forgers  for  the  whole  matter  was  hushed 
up.  Indeed,  so  completely  had  it  been  forgottcn  that 
Ibn  Battuta  does  not  even  mention  it. 

By  the  time  of  Ibn  Battuta’s  arrival  (1333)  a great 
milestone  in  the  history  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and 
his  empire  had  been  reached.  A fitiancial  crisis  following 
the  Qarachll  expedition  and  the  fiasco  of  the  token  currency 
had  led  to  the  enhancement  of  revenue  and  the  initiation 
of  oppresstve  and  repressive  legislation  in  the  Doab.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Ràjput  rebelhons,  the  causes  of  which 
can  be  traced  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  local  fighting  Ràjpùt  clans  in  the  Khuràsan  army. 
The  perilous  situation  that  ensued  necessitatcd  the  emperor’s 
formal  march,  which  Baranl  dcscribes  graphically.  His 
idiomatic  use  of  the  terin  shikàr  (hunt)  under  peculiar 
conditions  created  an  impression  that  the  emperor  organized 
man-hunting  expeditions  on  a large  scale.  The  increased 
troubles  in  the  north,  combined  with  the  spread  of  the 
rebellious  ideas  and  the  escape  of  the  rebels  to  the  south,  Icd 
to  the  outbreak  of  Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh’s1  rebellion  rn 
Ma‘bar. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  i n the  emperor’s 
attitude  towards  Islàru  a little  before  Ibn  Battùta’s  arrival, 
by  no  means  rclieved  the  situation.  The  emperor  came 
from  the  Doàb  to  Dehli,  where  he  appoitited  Ibn  Battùtja’s 
as  qàzt}  and  proceeded  on  the  Ma‘bar  expedition.  On 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  an  epidennc  and  his  own  illness 
in  Telingàna  en  route  to  Ma‘bar  he  had  unfortunately 
to  return,  entrusting  the  task  of  suppressing  the  Ma‘bar 
rebellion  to  Qutlugh  Khàn,  his  former  tucor,  whom 
he  now  made  wazlr  of  Daulatàbàd  (1335)«  From 
that  tÌme  Daulatàbàd  ceased  to  be  the  capital.  Meanwhile, 
a grievous  famine  had  broken  out  in  Hindustàn,  and 
continued  to  the  year  1341*  On  his  return  march  to 
the  north  via  Dhàr  and  Màlwa,  the  emperor  was  aggrieved 
to  notice  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  famine.  He  endea- 

1 M.  T.t  vol.  I,  p.  231,  has  confountled  Sayytd  Ahsau  Sliah 
with  Hasan  Kànku. 
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vourcd  to  relieve  the  famine-stricken  areas,  and  advanced 
loans  to  agriculturi^cs.  While  rebellions  were  breaking  out 
in  different  parts,  most  of  which  were  subdued  except  that 
in  Bengàl,  the  emperor  himsclf1  led  a punitive  expedition 
against  the  rcbellious  Hindus  of  Sàmana  and  Kaithal, 
whence  he  proceedcd  to  Nagarkot  (1338). 

What  happened  afterwards  has  already  been  described. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  realize  that  the  chief  causes 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  downfall  were  not  merely 
tliose  which  Baranl  points  out,  namely,  lus  pursuit  of 
pagan  philosophy  and  the  ìmpracticability  of  his  schemes. 
Other  factors  were  the  grcat  extension  of  the  empire,  his 
lack  of  balance  and  moderation,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
amiràn-isadah  (centurions),  — the  Mongol  and  Afghàn 
military  chiefs,  who  had,  in  addition,  the  fiscal  duties  to 
[>erform. 

Had  Muhammad  hin  Tughluq  ìnlierited  a small  king- 
dom  like  Iltutmish  or  Baiban,  liis  dominions  might  have 
escaped  disincegration.  The  mcans  of  communication  then 
available  could  not  maintain  the  authority  of  a centralized 
power  at  Dehll  over  so  large  an  area.  Consequently,  the 
emperor  was  led  to  devi.se  the  creation  of  a second  capital. 
In  pursuance  of  this  new  device  of  his  he  did  all  that  has 
gonc  to  build  up  the  story  of  the  complete  evacuation  of 
Dehlì,  and  of  the  transference  of  the  capital.  At  this  tÌme 
his  pursuit  of  pagan  philosophy  and  his  study  of  religion 
were  in  full  swing.  He  was,  of  necessity,  at  war  with  the 
‘ulamà  and  saints,  whom  he  sought  to  curb  by  exiling  them 
to  Daulatàbàd.  Elence  arose  the  story  of  the  popular  and 
universal  scorn  for  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  and  of  the 
non-co-operation  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  has 
been  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Baranl.2  The  fate  of  the 
emperor’s  subsequent  projects  and  measures  of  reform  was 
also  sealed.  But  Suljàn  Muhammad  was  by  nature 
resourceful  and  fearless.  He  still  sought  to  solve  the  new 
problems  as  they  arose,  despising  the  opposition  which  was 
gathering  strength  in  different  patts  o£  his  empire. 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.,  P.  483, 

2 Op . cit.  pp.  521-522. 
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Tlic  Deccan  problem  was,  and  remained,  decidedly  the 
most  formidable  of  all.  Even  the  preceding  rulers— ‘Alau’- 
ddin  Khaljl  and  Mubarak  Shah  Khaljl — had  failed  to  tacklc 
it  successfully.  ‘Alau’ddln  Khaljl’s  policy  of  letting  the 
Deccan  remain  under  Hindù  rulers  had  already  been 
abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Mubarak  Shali  Khaljl, 
who  had  replaced  it  by  the  policy  of  direct  administration 
by  means  of  Muslim  officers.  It  was  he  who  first  appointed 
a wazlr  at  Deoglr.  This  was  the  policy  of  consolidation 
which  was  taken  up  and  elaborated  by  Ghiyasu’ddln  and 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  With  all  the  efforts  011  the  part 
of  the  latter— and  of  all  the  Sultans  of  Dehll,  he  was  the 
most  conversant  with  Deccan  politics — his  empire  became 
at  last  like  the  Assyrian  empires  of  old,  a mere  congeries  of 
subject  kingdoms  or  provincial  governments  united  by  the 
loosest  of  ties.  On  the  slightest  illness,  rumours  of  his 
death  would  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  empire,  and 
the  flames  of  universal  opposition  would  burst  forth. 

One  of  the  root  causes  of  this  was  his  preference  for 
foreigners  over  Indians.  Ibn  Battuta1  reports  that  the  em- 
peror  had  a great  liking  for  foreigners,  conferred  on  them 
great  obligations  and  made  them  rich  presents,  He  called 
them  by  the  name  of  'Azìz  (venerable)  and  prohibited  their 
being  called  ‘foreigner/ 

Now  most  of  the  officers  in  the  court  as  wcll  as  in  the 
army  of  Muhatnmad  bin  Tughluq  were  foreigners.  Many 
of  the  amlràn-isadah  were  also  foreigners;  somc  of  them 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Mongols  who  had  embraced 
Islàm  under  Jalàlu’ddln  and  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  and  had 
settled  in  India.  These  had  old  wrongs  to  avenge,  the 
wrongs  they  had  been  subjected  to  under  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji. 
With  great  difficulty  they  had  escaped  the  sanguinary 
punishments,  then  inflicted  on  them.  They  had  been 
biding  their  time  to  wreak  vengeance.  The  high- 
handedness  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  roused  thcm  to 
fury  ; and  in  the  emperor’s  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
administration  of  the  Deccan  they  saw  a repetition  of  the 
policy  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  to  have  them  replaced  by 


x B.  N.,  MS,  909,  F.  129.  The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  p.  67 
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‘base-borni,1  Indians*  Their  discontenc  increased  when 
chey  learnt  o£  the  cmpcror’s  hostility  to  theni.  The 
instructions  given  to  one  ‘Azlz  the  governor  o£  Màlwa, 
to  get  rid  o£  the  amlràn-i  sadah  was  a conclusive  proof  o£ 
his  intention.  Troubles  in  Lahore  ( Lahaur ) that  led  to  the 
rising  o£  Shàhù  Afghàn1 2  were  o£  a similar  nature.  Shàhù 
fled  £rom  Lahore  to  Màiwa,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Gujaràc,3  inciting  his  Eeilow-Afghans  ail  along  the  way. 
Then  followed  an  unbroken  succession  o£  rebeliions,  from 
Màlwa  and  the  Panjàb  to  Gujaràt  and  the  Deccan. 

Canse  of  his  death 

Although  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  the 
manner  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  death  combined  with 
the  active  antagonism  o£  a powerfui  hostile  party  in  the  court 
has  created  a suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned.  According 
to  a report  recorded  by  Budàùnì,4  Shaikh  Naslr’uddln 
Mahmùd,  taking  advantage  of  the  emperor’s  troubles 
in  Gujaràt,  had  installed  Flroz  as  king  at  Dehll.  The  em- 
peror  heard  o£  this  during  his  stay  at  Gondal,  and  ordered 
that  Flroz  and  Shaikh  Naslruddln  should  be  brought  as 
prisoners.  Baranl  makes  no  mention  o£  this,  but  he5 
acknowledges  that  some  o£  the  ‘ulamà  and  saints  were  sent 
for  from  Dehll.  However,  as  the  prisoners,  according  to 
the  story,  arrived  ìn  the  suburbs  o£  Tatca,  where  the  royal 
camp  lay,  the  emperor  issued  orders  for  their  execution. 
But  shortly  after  this  he  died.6  Mystery  shrouds  his  death, 
which  was  broughc  about  by  some  rapid  action  on  his 
system.  Baranl’s  use  o£  the  term  shahtd - suggests  a case  o£ 
suppressio  veri. 


1 Barani  (p.  505)  uses  the  terms  base-born  and  niean  for  almost 
all  the  new  othcers  and  ofhcials  o£  Hindù  stock. 

2 T.  F.  S.  B,  pp.  482-483. 

3 Barani  uses  the  term  ‘AEghànistàn’  in  a pcculiar  sense  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above  (see  p.  283  snpra).  He  means  Gujaràt, 
which  then  loomed  as  ‘home  o£  the  Afghans’  or  Afghànistàn. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  Afghànistàn  in  the  modern  sense. 

4 M.  T.  B,  vol.  I,  p.  242.  5 T.  F.  S.  B.,  p.  523. 

6 Vide  p.  389  supra . 7 T.  F.  S.  B,  p.  525 
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This  story,  which  has  bcen  dismissed  as  apocryphai  by 
Sir  Wolscley  Haig1 2  requires  consideration,  Muhammad 
bin  Mubarak,3  author  of  tlie  Styarul-Auliyà,  states  that 
while  the  cmpcror  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  XSghì* 
ncar  Tatca,  he  sent  for  the  ‘ulamà  and  saints,  and  among 
them  for  Shaikh  Nasìru’ddln  Mahmùd.  On  their  arrival 
he  did  not  show  them  the  respect  bcfitting  their  position; 
and  his  objectionable  behaviour  was  ac  that  cime  considered 
a cause  of  his  death. 

According  to  Baranl3  the  summons  was  issued  from 
Gondal.  Why  orders  were  issued  during  a serious  rebeilion 
for  the  ‘ulamà  living  in  Dehll  is  a mystery,  which  none 
has  cared  to  probe.  Buc  there  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  this  order.  From  the  above  story  of  the  Siyarul-Auliyà , 
it  is  evident  that  the  emperor  had  grown  suspicious  oi 
them;  and  that  is  vvhy  on  their  arrival  he  did  not  treat 
them  with  respect.  Now,  it  is  a fact  proved  by  indirect 
cvidence,  that  Flroz  or  Malik  Flroz  was  a supporter  of  the 
‘ulamà,  and  had  journeyed  in  their  company  to  Tatta.  Tliat 
feelings  were  estranged  between  the  emperor  and  Malik 
Flroz  follows  from  a remark  of  Baranl.4  He  affirms  that 
the  emperor  was  reconciled  to  Malik  Flroz  on  his  death-bed. 
Presumably  the  reconciliation  whcn  it  took  place  must  have 
been  preceded  by  an  estrangement. 

Military  aid  from  Transoxiana 

From  Gondal  the  emperor  also  sent  a requisition  for 
niilicary  aid  to  Amlr  Qarghan,5  the  powerful  minister  of 

1 J.  R.  A.  S.,  July,  1922. 

2 Muhammad  bin  Mubàrak:  Siyartil-Auliyà,  p.  246, 

3 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  523. 

4 Op.  citm  p.  532. 

5 The  Bihliothcca  edition  of  Baranì  (p.  524)  has  ‘Amir 
Farghan;  but  Budàunl  (p.  240)  and  Firishta  (p.  257)  as  well  as 
Yahya  bin  Ahmad  (p.  117)  distinctly  mention  Amlr  Qarghan.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  Barani,  Nizàm-ud-dln  and  Firishta  give 
no  whereabouts  of  Amir  Qarghan,  Budàunl  (p.  240)  and  Yahya  bin 
Ahmad  (p.  117)  describe  him  as  the  nàib  (wazir)  of  the  king  o£ 
^huràsàn.  This  is  the  kind  of  mistake  which  each  of  them  (p.  227 
and  p,  .101  respcctively)  like  Hàji  Dabir  (III,  p.  865)  has  com- 
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Buyan  Qull,  onc  o£  the  successors  o£  Tarmashtrln  in  Trans- 
oxiana,  This  he  most  probably  did  to  checkmate  thc 
hostilities  o£  those  ‘ulama  and  saints  who,  he  knew,  had 
undermined  the  allcgiance  o£  his  own  troops.  The  Mongol 
auxiliary  forccs,  a dtvision  o£  five  thousand  horse,  sent  by 
Amlr  Qarghan  under  the  command  o£  Altun  Bahadur, 
reached  the  royal  camp  a£ter  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had 
le£c  Gondal  and  crossed  the  Indus  en  route  co  Tatta.  Altun 
Bahadur  joined1-  Amlr  Nauroz,2  the  son-in-law  o£ 
Tarmashlrln,  who  was  stili  in  the  royal  army.  Disgusted 
at  the  faithlessness  and  disaffection  o£  the  Indian  officers  o£ 
the  royal  army,  both  Altun  Bahàdur  and  Amlr  Nauroz,  left3- 
India  after  the  death  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Before 
thetr  departure,  however,  they  laid  severe  hands  on  and 
plundcred  the  Indian  troops.  In  the  midsc  o£  the  frighttul 
confusion  that  ensued,  one  Mallh  Tun  Tùn,4  a slave  o£  the 
wazlr  Khwàja  Jahàn,  fled  from  the  royai  camp  to  Dehll. 
There  he  told  his  master  the  news  o£  the  emperor’s  death. 
He  also  said  that  the  Mongols  had  set  upon  and  plundered 
the  royal  troops,  and  that  consequently  many  o£  the  chiet- 
tains,  inciuding  Maiik  Flroz,  had  disappeared.  They  werc 
either  kiiled  by  the  Mongols  or  had  tailen  prisoners  into 
their  hands. 


His  burial 

Baranl  has  not  a word  to  say  regarding  the  funeral  o£ 
Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq.  From  the  Siyariì'l-Auliyà ,5 


mitted  reg;u'ding  TarmashirÌn.  Neithcr  Tarmashirin  nor  Buyan 
Quli  nor  his  naìb,  Amir  Qarglian  was  the  ruler  o£  Khuràsan. 
IChuràsàu  hts  been  confounded  wich  Transoxiana.  Atnir  Qarghan 
was  the  minister  o£  Btiv'au  Quli  ( t ^4^-58).  otie  o£  the  successors  o£ 
Taruiashiriu,  (S.  Lane-Poole:  The  Mxbammaclan  Dynasties , p. 
242.) 

1 Barani  (Bib,  Ind.ì,  pp.  533-534. 

2 Vide , pp.  176,  3 86  supra. 

3 T-  F-  s-  B-  PP-  533-535- 

4 Vide  p.  388  supra. 

5 Muhatnmad  bin  Mubàrak:  Siyarul-Auliya , p.  246. 
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howcvcr,  it  is  evident  that  his  corpse  was  taken  to  DehlL 
Thcre  it  was  buried  in  the  Tughluqabad  mausoleum  by  the 
side  o£  his  fathcr.  A giance  at  the  threc1  graves  now 
lying  side  by  side  in  the  above-mentioned  mausoleum,  one 
of  which  is  pointcd  out  as  that  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq» 
tends  to  show  the  indifference  with  which  his  funeral  was 
treated. 

On  the  basis  o£  two  epitaphs  recently  discovered  in  the 
Sehwan  monastery  of  Shaikh  ‘Usman  Marandl  commonly 
known  as  Lall  Shahbaz  Qalandar,  it  has  been  contended 
that  Flroz  Shàh  had  already  buried2  Sulgàn  Muhammad’s 
dead  body  at  Sehwàn  and  that  the  empty  bier  was  carried 
to  Dehll  and  thrown  indifferently  into  the  grave  at 
Tughluqàbàd.3  But  a personal  visit  to  Sehwàn 
combined  with  a scrutiny  of  the  said  epitaphs4  has 


1 See  photograph,  on  the  adjoining  page 

2 O.  C.  Magazine,  February  1935 

3 The  fact  that  the  bier  was  carried  along  with  thc  Sultàn’s 
corpse  is  attested  by  the  Siyaru’l-Auliyà  which  says: 

fIn  his  old  age  the  emperor  (Muhammad  bin  Tughluq)  marched 
to  Tatta  in  pursuit  of  Tàghi.  There  he  summoned  Shaikh 
NasiriFddin  Mahmùd  as  well  as  other  'ulanià  and  mashàikh  but  did 
not  show  to  them  the  respect  that  was  due  to  tbem.  This  insult  of 
the  said  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh  sealed  the  fate  of  Sultàn  Muhammad 
and  brought  him  down  from  the  throne  to  the  bicr  which  was 
carried  to  the  city  of  Dehli’.  [S,  A.  K,  p.  246] 

4 First  epitaph — 

The  world  is  the  slayer  of  man.  One  must  not  sct  one’s 
heart  on  it  because  it  functions,  out  of  high-handedncss,  only 
to  oppress  its  devotees. 

(jrji)  l>. j J j c-  i y 01? 

\>'Jj  ij  ) /jt-X  J VÌ'S/ 

O reader ! you  should  draw  a niora!  from  the  life  o£ 
Muhammad  Shàh  and  consider  how  this  treacherous  world 
robbed  hìm  o£  his  royal  throne. 

$ JÌ  J^*0***y£ </  * 3 

j ) x-j)\  j/j 
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convinccd  the  writcr  thac  the  corpse  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  had  been  tcmporarily  buricd  in  thc  above  monas- 


Master!  here  is  an  emperor  buried  ia  the  earth.  Verily 
kings  attended  on  him  like  unto  slaves. 

J — -JV*  I ^ £mm~\  \ 

LTr*Zl+  LfÙllS'JjJo  uf 

Although  you  witnessed  his  durbar  in  great  splendour  a 
hundred  times  before  this,  yet  it  behoves  you  now  to  open  your 
mind’s  eye  and  see  him  once  more. 

<S  i > UCfj^LyJ  jij^Jftjf.ff 

LT<[  Jtjf  U Jjj/ju/^j-/ 

By  his  bravery  he  conquered  the  worid;  and  out  of  his 
generosity  he  bestowed  favours  on  ali.  His  deeds  outweighed 
his  bestowals. 


LÌJ/j 


SmU' Jlj 


On  Saturday  night,  the  2ist  of  Muharram  752,  he  de- 
parted. 


f'/>ÙSjj  j iLir  ) ZUJS  ‘j( 


Second  epitaph — 

Durmg  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah,  emperor  of  the  country 
(may  God  protect  him  and  preserve  him  on  the  thronei  ) this 
dome  was  erectcd  on  the  remains  of  the  sovercign  who  was  the 
Protector  of  Faith  and  at  whose  thresliold  bowed  the  vauit  of  the 
revolving  sky. 


>JuflJijUj>/  U > ÙUU'  u'/ 
U^ljJU;>/J<—Lis%yf 
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tery  and  that  a dome  was  subsequently  raised  on  the  sitc 
of  thc  temporary  burial  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
ceremony  of  supurd-i  khak,1  thus  performed. 

Had  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  made  a mausoleum  of 
his  own  ? If  so,  why  was  he  noc  buried  in  it  ? These 
are  questions  which  no  one  has  answered  so  far.  It  was  a 
usual  practice  with  the  Muslim  rulers  to  build  mausoleums 
for  themselves.  Even  Khusrau  Khàn,  who  was  a convert  and 
ruled  for  a short  time  in  an  extremely  stormy  pcriod,  had 
built  one2  for  himself.  In  all  probability,  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  had  also  built  one  in  his  city  of  Jahànpanah. 
It  still  stands  in  its  full  glory  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
Jahanpanah,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Làll  Gumbad .3  The 
name  is  signifìcant  in  so  far  as  it  is  a dome-shaped  building 
of  red  stone,  and  was  given  to  it  much  later  tor  want  of  a 
bctter  one. 

His  housekold 

Whether  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  left  any  heirs  is 
another  question  that  requires  consideration.  While  Baranl 
is  silent,  ‘Isàml  definitely  asserts  that  he  ieft  none.4  But 
’Afif5  mentions  that  a daughter  was  born  to  him  during 
the  reign  of  his  father,  Ghiyàsuddln  Tughluq.  She  was 
married  to  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  and  bore  him  two  sons.0  A 
rcference  is  also  made  to  a son  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  who, 
as  mentioned  above,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Khwàja 
Jahan.  From  the  story  given  by  Budàunl  it  appears  thac 

This  dome  was  raised  in  754  Hijra  by  a mason  named 

Sarmast  whose  services  were  accepted  at  the  royai  court. 

JsJ  j\f>  0 1 

\ 1 i~  •• 

1 Sttpurd-i  khàk  is  a Persian  phrase  meaning,  ‘provisional 
burial  or  depositing  the  corpse  temporarily  into  the  earth/ 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O,  S.),  p.  50 

3 See  photograph  on  the  adjoining  page 

4 Futùhu's-Salàtin,  MS,t  F,  2458. 

5 *Afif  (Bib.  Ind.),  54.  6 Vide  p.  471  supra . 
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Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  anochcr  son,  an  elder  one, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  Sind  expedition.1 

Like  the  fate  of  his  progeny,  the  problem  of  Muhmmad 
bin  Tughluq’s  marriage  is  also  shrouded  in  mystery.  From  a 
passing  remark  in  ‘Afif,2  ic  appears  thac  he  had  marricd 
early  in  his  father’s  reigiì  ; buc  neicher  the  name  nor  thc 
race  of  hÌs  wife  Ìs  known.  Whether  he  had  only  one 
wife  or  more  than  one  is  equally  difficulc  to  determine.  But 
the  absence  of  any  domcscic  troubles  which  in  the  case  of  a 
large  family  are,  according  to  Balban,  likely  to  arise,  combin- 
ed  with  the  testimony  uniformly  borne  by  all,  regarding  his 
temperance  and  purity  of  character,  urges  the  conclusion 
that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  only  one  wife. 

Unlike  his  wife,  who  finds  no  mention  in  any  contetn- 
porary  or  non-contemporary  records,  his  sisters  are  often 
mentioned,  the  most  prominent  being  Khudawandzadah. 
She  had  a son,  Dàvar  Mahk3  who  has  been  reported  as 
‘the  son-in-law  of  Sultan  Muhammad’.4  Ocher  sisters  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  Rehlà 5 which  bears  testtmony  to  tbe 
kindness  lie  uniformly  showed  to  them. 

Anachronism 

To  judge  Muhainmad  bin  Tughluq  from  the  standpoint 
of  thc  twentieth  century  ìs  to  commit  an  anachronism. 
There  is  a greac  difference  betvveen  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  fourteenth  and  cwentieth  centuries.  The 
criterion  of  morality,  the  mode  of  life,  the  standard,  and 
above  all,  the  conception  of  sovereignty  diffcrcd  widely. 
Two  things  were  then  essentially  rcquired  in  a king  ; 
(i)  princely  expenditure,  and  generosity,  and  (2)  dignity, 
awe;  majesty  and  severity.  A king  who  lackcd  either  of 
these  was  spurned  and  dcspised.  Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl  (1290- 
95)  was,  for  instance,  rebuked  and  cricicised  more  than 

1 Vide  p.  389  supra . 

2 'Afif  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  100. 

3 Barani  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  527.  Also  see  pp.  34,  386,  387  sufra. 

4 Vide  p.  471  fn.  3 supra . Also  sce  Appendix  O. 

5 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  pp.  78*8  1.  J 
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oncc.  He  was  regarded  as  too  lenient  to  be  a king.  Plot 
after  plot  was  formed  to  murdcr  him  ; and  his  leniency 
cncouraged  the  rcbels.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had 
learnt  a good  lesson  from  his  experience,  and  his  rule  was 
that  of  a stcrn  despot,  the  only  rulc  possible  at  the  timc. 
The  condition  of  India  in  the  fourteenth  century  called  for 
a strong  monarch.  Moderation  would  have  been  construed 
in  those  turbulcnt  days  as  weakness.  But  occasionally 
he  became  rnild.  Perhaps,  the  constant  failurc  of  his 
administrativc  schemes,  and  the  incessant  troubles  and 
disorders  engineered  and  nursed  by  intercstcd  parties  had 
embittered  his  temper. 

Divided  opinions  about  him. 

Perhaps  men  will  always  hold  divided  opinions  about 
him.  Perhaps  some  will  find  in  him  a rcsemblance  to  ai- 
Mà’mGn,  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph1  (786-833).  LJnder  him 
the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  had  reached  its  zenith;  under 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  che  Sultanate  atcained  its  apogee . 
And  yet  under  each  the  seeds  of  decadence  were  sown. 
Al-Màmun,  as  weli  as  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  attached 
great  importancc  to  rationalism,  and  had  a passion  for 
philosophy  and  thc  exact  scienccs.  Each  would  criticise  the 
judgments  of  the  jurists,  doctors  of  the  law,  and  each  strove 
to  emancipate  the  human  intellect  from  their  shackies. 
Both  extcnded  a warm  welcome  to  foreigners  with  a vicw  to 
attract  to  their  courts  men  of  learning  and  skill.  Both 
regarded  philosophers  and  scientific  men  as  beings  chosen 
by  God  to  pcrfect  human  reason,  and  as  thc  guides  of 
humanity.  Both  were  broad-minded  and  tolerant  and 
associatcd  freely  with  the  unorthodox  metaphysicians  and 
philosophers.  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  free  association 
with  the  Hindu  devotces2 3  is  a case  ìn  point.  But  he  was  not 
tactful  and  forbearing  enough  like  Màhnùn,  who  ncvct8 
imposed  punishment  uniess  compelled  by  thc  exigcncies  o£ 
government. 

1 Encyclopaedia  of  hlàm,  vol.  III,  pt,  I,  pp.  221-222. 

2 The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.),  pp.  164,  266. 

3 Ameer  *Ali:  A Short  History  of  the  Saracens » pp.  278-81. 
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Others  will  persist  in  calling  him  a fool  and  a madman, 
though  to  hold  such  a view  is  to  misread  the  lessons  of 
history.  In  medieval  India,  where  the  principle  o£  the 
survival  of  thc  fictest  alone  determined  the  kingship  and 
where  weak  and  lenient  rulers  lost  their  throne,  as  in  the 
case  o£  Aram  Shah  (1210),  Ruknu’ddln  Flroz  I (1235-6), 
Raziya  (1236-39),  Muhzzu’ddin  Bahràm  (1239-41), 
‘Alàu’ddln  Mas‘ùd  (1241-46),  MuMzzu’ddln  Kaiqubad 
(i287'9o),  Jalàlu’ddln  Flroz  II  (1290-95),  Qufcbu’ddln 
Mubàrak  (1316-20),  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  had  he 
been  a ruler  o£  this  type,  could  ncver  have  succeeded  in 
ruling  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  (1325-51). 

Ochers  wiii  deiight  in  calling  him  a visionaiy,  though 
his  many-sided  and  vigorous  character  miiitates  against  such 
a view.  Othcrs  may  call  him  a born  tyrant  or  a seif-scekcr, 
completely  disregarding  his  public-spirited  measures.  But 
his  reign  is  fuil  of  instances  of  his  administrative  reforms, 
and  of  his  honesty  and  goodwiil  manifested  (1)  in  recaiiing 
the  discredited  coinage  and  buying  up  all  the  copper  tokens 
at  their  nominal  value,  (2)  in  richly  rewarding  thc  emÌgrants 
from  Dehll  to  Daulatàbàd  and  liberally  providing  for  them, 
and  (3)  in  making  strenuous  efforts  at  relieving  his  subjects 
irrespective  o£  caste  and  creed  during  the  unpreccdented 
famine  of  1335-41. 

As  the  famine  grew  in  intensity  the  emperor  abolished 
most  of  the  taxes.1  At  this  time  he  was  doggcd  by  mis- 
fortunes  on  all  sides — rebellion  in  Ma‘bar,  cpidemics  in 
Telingàna,  his  own  illness,  rumours  o£  his  death,  thc  out- 
break  of  a series  of  new  and  widespread  disordcrs,  the 
fiasco  o£  the  Ma*bar  expedition,  his  unsucccssful  return  to 
che  norch  in  the  midst  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  famine 
and  the  rise  of  the  Hindu  opposition  culminating  in  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Vijayànagar.  Still  he  spared 
no  pains  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  famine-stricken 
people.  Few  Indian  governments,  until  recent  times,  have 
tackled  the  problem  of  famine  relief  in  so  comprehensive  a 
way.  In  the  country  districts  wells  were  dug  and  loans 
advanced  to  che  agriculturists.  In  the  capital  a carcfui 


1 B.  N.,  MS.  909,  F.  11 4.  G.  O.  S.  p.  12 
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ceastis  of  che  population  was  taken  and  lists  were  drawn  up 
of  che  inhabitants  of  cach  street.  They  were  divided  into 
convenicnt  groups,  each  group  being  assigncd  to  the  care 
of  a qàzt  and  an  anilr  empowered  to  advance  six  months* 
provisions  to  each  individual  or  to  give  a fixed  daily1 

allowance.  All  this  was  done  by  the  wazlr  in  accordance 
with  the  royal  orders,  the  etnperor  being  still  in  the 

Deccan.  Ibn  Battùta2 3  was  one  of  the  responsiblc  officials 

selecced  by  the  wazlr  to  administer  poor  reiief.  He  had 
five  hundred  people  to  look  after.  He  gave  thein  free 
board  and  lodging.  He  used  to  distribute  tood  freely  every 
fifth  day,  sufficient  to  last  for  five  days. 

This  solicitude  011  the  part  of  Muhainmad  bin  Tughluq 
to  relieve  his  subjects  may  well  be  compared  to  that  of 
Shàhjahan  (1628-58).  When  in  1630-32  famine  broke 

out  in  Gujaràt  and  the  Deccan,  and  destitution  reached  sucli 
a pitch  that  people,  according  to  Peter  Mundy,8  sold  their 
children  for  paitry  sums,  and  according  to  ‘Abdul-Hamid 
Lahàwrl,4 *  devoured  each  other,  the  emperor  was  living  at 
Burhànpur.  Peter  Mundy  goes  on  to  describe  the  inost 
inhunian  spectacle  of  the  highways  from  Surat  to  Nandurbàr 
in  Miàndesh,  strewed  with  the  dead  people,  and  with 

1 Ibn  Battuta  mentions  this  twice,  first  under  a special  heaJing 
of  famine  relief  (F.  134,  MS.  909  G.  Ò.  S.  pp.  85,  117,  142)*  ai,d 
secondly  in  the  midst  of  an  account  o£  magicìans  (F.  156,  MS.  909, 
De£.  et  Sang..  IV,  pp.  36-37). 

In  the  first  place  he  says  that  six  months’  provisions  at  the  rate 
of  a daily  allowance  of  one  and  a half  ratl  was  to  be  given  to  every 
individuaL  In  the  second  place  he  stresses  the  doling  out  o£  daily 
relief  at  the  same  rate. 

Now,  ratl  according  to  Steingass  (p.  579)  ls  e4ua^  t0  half  a 
maund,  that  1 s,  20  sers.  Maulvi  Muhammad  Husain  (p.  134)  crrs 
in  regarding  it  as  ecjuivaient  to  a maund.  However,  the  maund  of 
Muhammad  bin  Jughluq’s  timc  being  equal  to  14  sers  and  8 chataks 
(Muhammad  Husain,  Ibn  BattHta , p.  134)»  ^be  given  ainount  of  the 
daily  aliowance  comes  up  to  ten  and  a half  sers,  This  amount  was 
probabiy  assigned  per  house  rathcr  than  per  head. 

2 Jhe  Rehla  (G.  O.  S ) pp.  84,  142. 

3 Peter  Mundy , The  Travels  of  Asia , Vol.  II,  pp.  40-44. 

4 ‘AbduT  Hamid  Lahàwrl:  Bàdshàh  Nàma.  (Bib.  Ind.),  Vol. 

I,  pp.  262-263. 
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hungry  persons,  men,  womcn  and  children,  scraplng  on  che 
dunghills  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  beascs’  excrenients 
an  undigested  piece  of  grain.  Making  allowances  for 
possible  exaggerations,  all  of  Shàhjahàn’s  efforts  with  which 
his  courc  historian  credits  him  to  relieve  his  subjects  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  made  by  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq. 

The  faultfinders  will  now  say  that  Muhamniad  bin 
Tughluq  was  a victim  of  Nemesis.  He  was  a parricide  and 
had  to  suffer  retribution  for  the  heinous  crime  with  which 
his  reign  had  opened. 

Buc  the  verdict  of  history  is  that  he  was  neither  a parricide 
nor  a visionary;  nor  impractical,  nor  unsound;  nor  were  his 
grandiose  schemes  beyond  the  range  of  human  possibility. 
He  was  far  ìn  advance  of  lus  age,  and  could  not,  ltke  a 
modern  government,  exploic  religion,  which  he  should  have 
left  to  itself,  if  he  wanted  to  rule  successfully.  He  roused  the 
opposition  of  the  ‘ulamà,  and  in  his  attempt  to  reform  thetn 
he  not  only  paralysed  the  rtght  arm  of  the  state,  but  raked 
up  hostilities,  before  which  he  succumbed  and  hts  imperialism 
perished.  Hts  ijtehads  made  him  unpopular  and  hts  nebu- 
lous  project  of  a Reformation  combined  vvith  siyasat  provoked 
rebellions  whtch  descroyed  him. 

Fìroz  Shàb  indebted  to  Sultàn  A'lnbammad. 

The  ‘ulamà,  mashàikh  and  amirs  who  looked  forward 
to  the  closing  o£  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  retgn  found  m 
Firoz  a weak  characcer  whom  they  could  hold  in  their 
strings  alchough  Fìroz  had  becn  trained  by  Sultan  Muha- 
mmad  hitnself.  ‘ Afìf  says : 

‘Sultàn  Muhammad — who  vvas  a king  of  greac 
dignity  and  high  rank;  ability  and  resources,  possessing 
abundant  insight  and  sagacity  and  endowed  wich  the 
gifts  of  suffìciency,  capability  and  efficiency,  inteliigence 
and  knowledge  benefiting  the  world — brought  up  Sultan 
Firoz  under  such  a disci plinc  and  gavc  him  such  a 
tcaching  and  training  thac  thc  latcer  developed  a ripc 
intellect  and  obtained  experience  in  every  brancb  of 
State  affairs  and  skill  in  the  arc  of  government’.  And 
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Flroz  Shah  acknowlcdged  thc  dcbc  he  owcd  to  Sulfcan 

Muhammad,  quoting  thc  following  vcrsc: 

Thc  afHuencc,  cxccllcnce  and  merits  that  I obtaincd 

in  this  world,  I owc  to  thc  care  of  my  fathcr  and  thc 

training  givcn  by  my  teachcr.’1 

Character  of  Firoz  Shàh 

It  appcars  thac  the  position  of  Flroz  Shah  in  respect  of 
Sul|an  Muhammad  was  hke  that  of  thc  moon  vis-a-vis  thc 
sun;  his  was  a reflected  glory.  It  would  follow  that  Firoz 
Shah’s  canals,  gardens,  buildings  and  towns — thc  most 
commcndable  part  of  his  work — were  due  to  the  said  teach- 
ing  and  training.3  To  that  effect  he  had  certainly  obtaincd 
somc  inspiration  froin  his  two  predecessors.3  He  built  no 
roads  for  hc  had  no  inspiration  on  that  head. 

Likc  a spoilt  child  who  violates  the  teaching  and  prcccpt 
of  his  parents,  Flroz  Shàh  contracted  bad  habits  o£  indul- 
gence  in  hunt  and  drink.  Compared  to  the  hunting 
expcditions  of  balban,  Tughluq  Shàh  and  Sultàn  Muha- 
mmad,  the  hunting  expeditions  o£  Flroz  Shàh  were  degradcd 
and  undignified.  And  his  wine-drinking  was  incorrigible. 
Still  he  was  endowed  with  characteristic  physical  fcatures 
of  the  Turks.  As  seen  by  *A£ìf  he  was  white-skinned, 
posscssing  a stature  of  middle  height  and  a body  which 
was  neither  very  fat  nor  thin  but  stout  and  well-built  with 
a broad  forchcad,  raised  nose  and  longish  beard.4  But  his 
succcssors  wcre  neither  strong  nor  so  attractive. 

Flroz  Shàh  has  been  praised  mucli  too  highly  by  hìs 
chroniclers.  ‘Atlf  says  that  he  was  endowed  in  part  with 
the  courtesy  and  manners  o£  Prophet  Muhammad  ( nastba 
az  kbulq-i  Muhammadì  dàsht ).5  He  overlooked  the  faults 

1 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  43 

2 Ibid, 

3 This  kind  o£  work  was  done  by  Sultàn  Qhiyàgu’ddin  Tughluq 
Vide  p.  473  $Hfra.  It  appears  that  Sultàn  Muhammad  too  had 
planned  similar  work  but  was  prevented  from  undertaking  it  by  the 
rebellions. 

4 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  20 

5 Ibid . 
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and  crimes  of  the  Stace  functionaries  and  connived  at  nu- 
merous  cases  of  dishonesty  on  their  part.1  He  enjoyed  full 
confidence  of  the  ‘ulama  and  mashàikh  and  was  called  *a 
‘crowned  sufi.2 3  Hc  was  extremely  forgiving  and  did  not 
consider  torts  as  punishable.  I£  he  were  angry  with  any 
person  he  would  reprimand  him  by  forbidding  him  ad- 
mission  to  the  court.  When  after  a few  days  that  person 
reappeared  the  Sultàn  would  enquire  into  his  case  and 
would  pardon  his  crime  unless  it  happened  to  be  a theft  or 
murder,  for  in  both  o£  these  crimes  the  rights  of  others 
being  involved  siyasat  was  allowed  to  have  its  course.-  ‘Afif 
says : 

‘If  anyone  helpless  and  destitute  came  to  the  coutt 
of  Sultàn  Fìroz  he  would  be  pardoned  despite  hundreds 
of  his  atrocities.  If  it  was  desired  that  a certain  criminal 
be  imprisoned,  the  order  for  imprisonment  was  not 
pronounced  in  his  face.  After  that  criminal  was  taken 
avvay  from  the  court,  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  wrould  beckon, 
signalling  writh  his  own  hands  to  the  vvatchmen  and 
guards  to  imprison  him.  The  Sultàn  would  make  no 
utterance  to  that  effcct.’4 

Though  a child  of  the  revolutionary  age  of  Muhammad 
bm  Tughluq,  Flroz  Shàh  had  in  no  way  ìmbibed  its  spirit. 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  vvas  a man  of  principles  and  high 
moral  values  to  which  he  adhered  at  all  costs  and  to  thc 
last  breath  of  his  life.  Flroz  Shàh  looked  to  a different 
kind  of  values  and  formuiated  and  pursued  quite  different 
principles  which  he  would  forsake  co  suic  expediency  and 
his  personal  convenience.  On  che  whole  Sultàn  Muhammad 
was  more  religious  than  Flroz  Shàh.  While  the  former 
attached  importance  to  the  spirit  of  Islamic  law  the  latter 

1 Op.  cit p.  25 

2 ‘Afif  says : 

‘Many  a time  Shaikh  QutbuMdin  Munawwar,  the  master 
o£  this  chronicler,  observed,  ‘Suffàn  Firoz  is  one  of  the  saints  o£ 
Tariqat ; only  he  ha$  crowned  himself  as  king.*  T.  F.  S.  A., 
pp.  22-23 

3 T.  F,  S.  A..  p.  25 

4 Op.  cit.  p.  26 
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sc uck  to  the  letter,  neglecting  the  spirit.  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  Was  hard-working,  industrious  and  posscssed  a 
rich  imagination  and  a resourceful  mind.  He  was  his  own 
minister  alcHough  he  possessed  a highly  capable  and 
trustworthy  wazir  in  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz.1  Flroz  Shàh 
delcgated  his  authority  to  his  wazlr  Khàn  Jahàn.  But  while 
Khan  Jaliàn  1 the  father  proved  loyal,  his  son  Khàn  Jahàn  II 
betraycd  the  emperor  and  brought  destruction  on  his 
head.  Thus  bcgan  the  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
wazirs  and  amirs  together  with  a hereditary  system  of 
services  which  debased  and  degraded  the  monarchy  under 
his  successors. 

Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  condemned  by  the 
orthodox  Musalmans  for  lus  Hindù  proclivities.  ‘Isàmi 
condemned  him  for  playing  holt  with  the  Hindus.2  Ibn 
Battuta  was  struck  by  his  practice  of  kissing  publicly  his 
mother’s  foot.3  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  had  lost  his  mother  at 
an  early  date  but  he  had  his  Hindu  wife  and  at  least  one 
brother-in-law.  He  performed  tonsure  while  during  the 
period  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  son  Fath  Khàn, 
he  visited  the  tomb  of  Sàlàr  Mas*ud  Ghàzl  ac  Bahràtch.4 
(r 376/778).  He  had  also  learnt  the  unorthodox  belief 
of  deifying  the  graves  which  had  been  fought  against 
by  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq.  During  the  reign  of 


1 For  an  account  of  Ahmad  bin  Aiyaz  arul  the  photo  of  his 
tomb  see  the  Rebla  of  Ibn  Battuta  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  54 

2 F.  S.  I.,  verse  9754 

3 The  Rebla  (G.  O.  S.)  p.  118.  Thcre  I stated  in  footnote  4 
that  this  practice  ìs  absoiutely  in  conforniity  with  the  Islamic  in- 
junctions  regarding  pareatal  reverance.  But  I have  found  no  instance 
of  such  a practice  as  was  unhesitatingly  performed  by  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  in  Islamic  history. 

4 ‘Afif  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  371)  has  not  buiit  his  narrative  of 
Firoz  Shàh’s  reign  in  chronological  order.  He  dcscribes  Firoz 
Shàb’s  visit  to  Bahràich  as  an  isolated  evcnt;  and  fails,  therefore,  to 
see  its  historical  importance.  His  attempt  to  read  in  Sultàn  Firoz 
Shàh’s  tonsure  an  evidence  of  his  orthodoxy,  comparable  to  the 
Islamic  practice  of  tonsure  as  a rice  of  the  bajj  is  unreasonablc  and 
out  o£  place. 
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Firoz  Shlh  some  Hindi  verscs  werc  ccremoniously  recited 
from  thc  pulpit  in  the  mosque.1 2 

His  responsibility  for  downfall 

Called  to  the  throne  at  a critical  moment  and  to  stabilize 
a truncated  empire3  which  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations 
Firoz  Shàh’s  merit  lay  in  his  capacity  to  read  the  situation 
and  to  move  and  behave  according  to  the  need  o£  the  hour. 
He  had  lived  through  a period  of  ijtehads  but  did  not  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  ijtehads  and  considered  the  items  of  the 
Reformation  o£  the  preceding  reign  as  highly  injurious  and 
ruinous.  He  not  only  restored  the  accepted  Shaniat  and 
Tarìqat  in  every  detail  but  also  yielded  to,  and  in  fact, 
welcomed,  the  forces  of  reaction.  But  in  this  manner  he 
°nly  put  of£  the  day  of  final  reckoning  and  invited  the 
death  and  hquidation  of  his  empire  and  dynasty.  He 
went  to  the  othcr  extreme  by  dropping  completely  the 
siyàsat— the  danda  and  the  danda  nìtì . All  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  maliks,  amirs  and  the  Firoz 
Shahl  slaves,  while  the  charactcr  of  the  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh 
was  in  no  way  improved.  He  depended  on  them  in  all 
affairs  of  the  State  and  blindly  adopted  taqlìd,  accepting 


1 1 hese  verscs  were  from  a mjsnavì  called  Cbanclrain , written 
in  Hindi  relating  to  the  love  of  Linak  and  Chandra — a lover  and 
his  mistress.  Makhdùm  Shaikh  Taqiu#ddin  wà'iz  (a  sùfi  preacher) 
used  to  read  some  verses  at  thc  pulpit;  and  the  people  used  to  be 
strangely  influenced  by  hearing  thcm.  Whcn  some  of  the  ‘uìamà 
asked  the  Shaikh  the  reason,  the  Shaikh  said : ‘The  whole  of  it  is 
divine  truth  and  pleasing  in  suhject,  worthy  of  the  ecstatic  contem- 
plation  of  devout  lovers  and  conformable  to  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  verses  of  the  Quian/ 

M.  T.  B.# — Ranking,  vol.  i,  p.  333 

2 For  the  empire  of  Muhanumui  bin  Tughluq  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  see  p.  106  sttfra,  This  ernpìre  was  truncated  before  his 
death.  being  confined  to  Hmdustan  above  the  Narbada.  It  had  lost 

thc  whole  o£  the  Deccan,  Bcngal  ancl  Bihàr  as  well  as  Rajputàna. 
It  ìs  not  true  that  the  whole  of  Rajputàua  became  independent 
after  the  accession  of  Sultàn  Muh.nnmad,  as  has  been  shown  above 
(p*  112  f*)»  But  it  appcars  from  thc  course  o£  events  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  that  Rajputàna  was  lost  amidst  the  disorders 
caused  by  the  tebellions  of  the  amiran-i  sadah. 
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their  guidance  withouc  questioning  it.  His  reign  was  not 
altogether  free  froni  insurrections  and  bloodshed;  and  the 
moral  degradation  o£  his  amirs  was  the  most  reprehcnsible. 

To  balance  the  ship  o£  the  State  and  enable  it  to  rest 
on  its  keel  Flroz  Shah  declared  the  Prophet’s  laws  his  guide. 
In  so  far  as  he  did  so,  he  met  with  success.  Buc  whcre  in 
his  ignorance  o£  the  Prophet’s  laws  he  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  scheming  ‘ulamà  he  faltcred  and  came  to  grief. 

He  hopelessly  weakened  all  the  sources  of  strcngth  on 
whicli  the  Dchlì  empire  had  been  built  viz  (i)  the  superior 
military  power  o£  the  Muslims;  (ii)  their  grcat  unìty; 
(iii)  the  strength  and  prestige  of  personal  monarchy;  (iv) 
the  influx  o£  fresh  hordes  from  central  and  western  Asia 
(v)  the  ceaseless  military  operations  conducced  by  the  sultan 
and  annexations  made.  No  credit  can  be  claimed  by  Flroz 
Shàh  for  keeping  the  empire  frce  from  disintegration  for 
thirty-seven  years,  since  all  along  this  pcriod  the  germs  of  a 
mortal  disease  were  being  nourished  in  the  bowels  of  the 
body-politic.  The  kingmakers*  role  was  henceforth  to  be 
played  by  the  Hindu  children  o£  today — the  amirs  and 
maliks  o£  tomorrow.  They  brought  about  complete  dis- 
memberment  o£  the  empire  and  disestablishment  of  the 
Tughluq  dynasty.  The  bumper  crops  produced  under  a 
cycle  o£  favourable  seasons  deprived  the  subjeccs  of  Flroz 
Shàh  of  their  habits  of  * industry  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
abundant  wealth  of  the  Firoz  Shahl  slaves  and  soldicrs,  who 
misbehaved,  marred  all  chances  o£  smooth  sailing  of  the  ship 
of  thc  State  in  unruffled  waters.  The  army  became  a rabble, 
thoroughly  unable  to  shoulder  its  great  rcsponsibilitics. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  untold  wealth  of 
India  under  Flroz  Shàh  was  also  a legacy  which  among 
other  leggcies  he  had  receivcd  from  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  Such  fabulous  wealth  could  not  have  grown 
overnight  on  the  trees,  nor  could  it  have  been  produced 
with  dramatic  quickness  and  dcspatch.  Evidently  the 
State  treasury  in  the  preceding  reign  had  not  bccn  depleted. 
It  was  the  Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  who  squandercd  the  wealth 
bcqucathed  by  Sulfcan  Muhammad;  and  their  wars  ranging 
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over  a dccadc  combined  with  the  dcstruction  and  plunder 
cntailed  by  Timur’s  invasion  dcplctcd  thc  treasury, 

In  this  manner  was  sounded  the  knell  o£  thc  cmpìre  and 
Tughluq  dynasty.  Flroz  Shàh  cannot  escape  thc  rcsponsi- 
bility  £or  it.  Sir  Wolscley  Haig  points  out  that  Flroz 
Shàh’s  system  o£  decentralization  would  have  embarrassed 
the  ablest  successors  and  undoubtedly  accelerated  the 
downfall  o£  his  dynasty.  He  gave  a vast  measure  o£ 
powers  and  ‘excensive  delegation  o£  authoricy’-  to  his  trusted 
slaves  who  became  amirs,  maliks  and  responsible  officers, 
bearing  high-sounding  names  and  titles.  Then  he  did  not 
give  the  desirable  education  and  training  to  his  own  sons 
which  they  had  deserved.  He  hascened  co  saddle  chem  with 
power,  authority  and  freedom  o£  action.  Only  seven  years 
after  his  own  coronation  he  gave  to  prince  Fach  Khln  all 
the  paraphcrnalia  of  sovereigncy  and  permitced  him  to 
strike  coins.  Fath  Khàn  formed  a party  o£  his  own;  so  did 
his  brothers,  Thus  factions  arose;  and  the  blazing  o£  the 
fires  o£  civil  wars  and  with  ic  a complece  downtall  o£  the 
empire  became  a matcer  o£  time. 


i 


C.  H.  I.  III,  p.  189 
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COINAGE 

*Thc  coins  of  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  present  few  peculiar 
features.  There  are  no  billons  of  high  value,  and  none  of  a 
higher  denomination  than  one-eighth  of  a tanka;  no  small 
silver  pieces  are  known  and  minute  billons  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  paucicy  of  small  change  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  abundant  issues  of  his  son  and  still 
more  with  the  comprehcnsive  coinage  of  Fìroz  Shàh.*1 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  his  coins  are  those  which 
were  minted  at  Deoglr,3  announcing  it  as  Dàrul'lslàm  as 
distinct  from  Hazrat-i  Dehli,  meaning  the  capital  city  of 
Dehli.  This  shows  that  the  title  of  Qubbatn’l'Islàm  given 
to  Deoglr  by  Muhammad  bìn  Tughluq  was  only  a develop- 
ment  from  the  Dàrtil-lslàm  (home  of  Islàm)  of  Sultàn 
Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq.  In  ocher  words  the  idea  of  making 
Deoglr  the  centre  of  a new  culture  was  already  born  before 
the  accession  o£  Sultàn  Muhammad  who  only  improved 
upon  it. 

Himself  a master  numismat,  the  coinage  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  stands  midway  between  that  of  Iltutmish,3  the 
initiator  of  a Muslim  coinage,  and  that  o£  Sher  Shàh,4  thc 
originator  of  the  modern  rupee.  Iltutmish  was  the  first  to 


1 New  Series,  1921.  NS,  zzxv,  p i56  £. 

2 ldem%  p.  157.  Coin  No.  3 

3 C.P.K.D,,  pp.  41-79 

4 Op.  cit .,  pp,  403-410. 
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strikc  a silver  tanka1 2  which  bccame  the  standard  coin, 
gradually  displacing  the  oid  deblitual , a small  coin  of 
mixed  silver  and  copper,  which  had  hitherto  formcd  the 
chief  medium  of  currcncy  in  northcrn  India.  To  thc  silver 
tanka  of  Iltutmish  a gold  tanka  was  addcd  by  Nasiru’ddin 
Mahmùd,®  and  both  continued  right  up  to  the  timc  of 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq.  In  his  account  of  the  value  of 
money  under  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl,  Firishta3  observes  that  a 
tanka  was  cqual  to  a tola  in  weight,  whether  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  and  a silver  tanka  was  equal  to  fifty  jitals.4 

‘Alàu’ddln  appears  to  have  contemplated5  a reduction 
in  the  silver  tanka  from  175  grains  to  140.  But  no  great 
reduction  was,  in  fact,  carried  out  until  the  time  of  Muha- 
mmad  bin  Tughluq  who  made  numerous  and  healthy 
reforms  in  coinage.  His  coins  are  still  found  in  largc 


1 The  origin  of  the  word  tanka  is  obscure  (C.P.K.D.,  p.  49  n). 
Erskine  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a word  of  Turki  origin  (Erskine’s 
Hist . India , vol,  I.  p.  546).  But  the  fact  that  Mahmùd  of  Cjhazna 
uses  tanka  in  the  Sanskrit  legend  on  the  reverse  of  his  coins  o£  the 
year  1027/4*8  as  a corresponding  word  for  the  Arabic  dirham  on 
the  obvcrse  (C.P.K.D.,  p.  48)  shows  that  tanka  is  rcally  an  Indian 
word.  Taka  is  still  a general  term  for  money  in  India;  perhaps  it  is 
derived  from  tankah  which  meant  a stamped  coin. 

2 Wright,  H.  H. — Catalogne  of  the  Coins  in  the  British 
Mnseumy  Calcutta,  Vol.  II,  pp,  7,31.  J.A.S.B.,  1924,  N.S.  XX. 

3 T.  Fr.  (Bombay),  .Vol.  I.,  p.  199. 

4 Nelson  and  Neville  (J.A.S.B.,  N.S.  XX.  1924)  areof  opinjon 
that  this  was  the  ratio  in  the  Deccan,  and  that  in  Dehli  the  jital 
was  1 /,48th  of  a tanka . 

5 C.P.K.D.,  p.  159  and  Lane-Poole,  S. — The  Coins  of  the 
Sultans  of  Delhi  in  the  British  Museum , p.  xx. 
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numbcrs  and  of  various  types  bearing  different  legends  and 
titles,  as  shown  below1 : 

Legend  Translation  No. 


There  is  no  god  but  God  and 
Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God 

tfilM  The  warrior  in  the  path  of  God 


ctO 


Struck  in  the  time  of  the  ser- 
vant,  hoping  for  the  mercy  of  God 


1 

20 

31 


I O*  l/J# 

AiMt rP? 


ln  the  reign  of  the  slave,  sure 
of  God’s  support. 


>aju\j 


1 testify  that  there  is  no  god  but 

32 

God  and  that  Muhammad  is  His 
servant  and  prophet 

The  one  who  depends  on  the  33 
support  of  the  merciful  God 

G(»d  is  rich  and  you  are  poor  40 

Reviver  of  the  laws  of  the  last  49 
of  the  prophets 


A The  fortunate  (king)  the  martyr  5° 


Ò\ÌlL> 

cbUi 

dUjaJL>  c^o ' > 


The  great  Sultàn,  victorious 
and  generous. 

The  Just 

May  his  dominion  continue  long 
Dominion  and  greatness  are  of 
God 


75 

76 

80 

85 


i For  the  numbcrs 

pp.  i3a-i52- 


The  bountifui 

93 

The  shadow  of  God 

106 

Sufficient  for  me  is  my  God 

107 

and  order  see  J.A.S.B.  New  series,  1921, 
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(c)  expectant  on  the  hclp  ot  God 

(d)  hopeful  for  the  blessings  of  the  benevolent  God 

(e)  fighter  in  the  way  of  God 

(f)  a hopeful  slave 

(ii)  in  the  making  of  his  coins  which  are  noted  for 
thcir  novelcy,  for  their  superb  die  cxecution,  and  for  their 
design,  Of  all  the  coins,  many  of  which  afford  an  illustra- 
tion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  thc 
sultànì,  so  called  after  its  royal  invcntor,  is  a concrete 
instance  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq*s  originality.  The 
sultani  was  a small  coin,  otherwise  called  dogdnì , extremely 
useful,  four  being  equivalent  to  the  hashtgdni . A piece 
which  was  half  of  the  saltanì  was  called  yagdni  and  was 
equivalent  to  a jital. 

Usually  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  brass  and 
sometimes  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  the  coins  bear  the 
mark  of  different  mints,  (ddru  z-zarb)  e . g.t  tìazrat  Dehll, 
Shahr  Lakhnautl,  Satgaon,  Qubbatu'l  Isldm  Deoglr  Shahr 
Sulfanpur,  Ddrul  Isldm ,l  Iqlìm  Tughluqpùr  Kurf  Tirhut, 
Sonàrgaon,  Darul-Mulk  Dehll.2  Probably  many  more 
mints  existed.  Thc  coins  extant  reflect  the  emperor’s  career 
and  almost  every  important  change  in  his  policy;  and 
represenc  ìts  five  different  phases. 

I  In  the  firsc  phase  (1 325-27)  the  emperor  studied  the 
problcm  of  coinage  ìn  India  and  realized  how  inadequatcly 
gold  had  hitherto  been  minted  by  the  preceding  sultans. 
He  realized  how  for  various  rcasons  the  old  relations  be- 
tween  goid  and  silver  had  been  disturbed.  Edward  Thomas8- 
puts  their  rclative  value  as  8 : 1,  and  Col.  Yule4  as  7 : i. 

1 l.e.  Dehlì.  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  487 

2 Sevcral  coins  minted  at  Hazrat  Dehli  (capital  city  of  Dehli) 
in  the  years  730  and  732  (bearing  Nos.  188,  189,  190  and  191)  are 
reproduced  in  J.A.S.B.  p.  150. 

3 [Thomas,  E. : The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehìt , 
p.  235. 

4 Nelson  Wright  and  Mr.  Neville  (J.A.S.B.,  1924)  have 
revised  Thomas’s  views  on  the  relations  betwecn  gold  and  silver, 
They  maintain  that  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  10:  1. 
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Hcnce  thc  cmpcrcr  undertook  thc  rcconstruction  and 
rcmodclling  o£  thc  coinagc*  Hc  raised  the  weight  o£  thc  gold 
tanka  from  170  to  198  or  200  grains,  and  introduced1  a 
ncw  silvcr  tanka  o£  140  grains3  callcd  * adalì . Thc  ‘adalì 
was  designed  to  replace  thc  hcavier  silver  tanka  of  175 
grains. 

II.  In  the  second  phase  (1327-9)  when  Deoglr,  now 
Daulatabàd,  became  the  first  capital  of  the  empirc,  and 
largc  amounts  ot  gold  came  into  the  treasury,  thc  cmperor 
reformcd  thc  coinage  accordingly.  He  struck  a ncw  gold 
coin  called  nisfì 3 weighing  99  grains,  and  ìssued  some  new 
silver  coins  ranging  in  weight  trom  56  to  51  grains.4 

III.  In  the  third  phase  (1330-32)  increased  demands 
on  the  treasury  led  to  a fresh  ìnstalment  o£  reforms  in  thc 
currency.  This  was  marked  by  a reversion  to  the  old  form 
o£  the  gold  tanka.  But  the  new  specimens  weighed  slightly 
differently,  i.  c.f  168,  169  and  171  grains.5  Moreover, 
a system  of  nominal  values  in  the  form  o£  copper  or  brass 
tokens,  which  were  to  pass  current  for  a silver  tanka 
and  its  lower  pieces  was  introduced.  The  tokens  were 
made  o£  brass  as  well  as  of  copper.6  Baranl  defìnitely 
mentions  copper,  while  both  Edward  Thomas  and  Lane- 
Poole  mention  brass.  Ic  was  probably  to  remove  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  to  accept  his  brass  or 
copper  as  equivalent  to  silver  that  the  cmperor  quoted  on 
his  tokens  certain  threatening  and  devotional  verses  from  the 
Quràn,  e.  g.,  ‘Obey  God,  and  obey  the  Prophet,  and  thosc 


1 Thomas,  E.  (p.  236),  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  introduction 
o£  this  coin  on  the  authority  o£  the  KhazàinuUF  utùh  to  ‘Alau’ddin 
Khalji,  but  no  specimens  o£  this  coin  o£  the  time  o£  ‘Alau’ddin  exist. 

2 ldem.,  p.  213. 

3 Thomas,  E. The  Chroniclcs  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli 
p.  21  1. 

4 Ihid .,  p.  216. 

5 Lane-Poole,  S. : The  Coins  of  the  Sultàns  of  Dehli  in  the 
British  Museum , p.  xxi,  68, 

6 Five  pieces  o£  the  token  coins,  which  I have  obtained  from 
Lahore  are,  as  £ar  as  I can  ascertain,  o£  copper. 
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in  authority  among  you.  If  thcre  werc  no  Sultan  one  scction 
of  the  people  would  certainly  devour  the  other/’1 

Ordinarily  each  token  coin  bore  an  inscription  showing 
for  exactly  how  much  it  was  to  be  valued,  e.g .,  (i)  the 
token  coin  which  corresponded  to  the  'adalì  or  the  whitc 
tanka  bore  the  following  inscription : 3 ‘Sealed  as  a tanka 
current  in  the  reign  of  the  slave  (of  God)  hopeful  (of  His 
grace),  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq;’  (2)  that  which  cor- 
responded  to  thc  50  gànì  piece  read  as  follows:  ‘Sealed 
as  a tanka  of  50  gànìs ; (3)  the  token  coins  which 

were  to  pass  current  for  the  nisfì3  (half),  the  rabV  (quarter) 
and  the  8 gàrfi  and  2 gànìt  respectively,  bore  corresponding 
inscriptions.  But  the  corresponding  coins  of  those  tokens, 
which  bore  no  relattve  inscription  were  to  be  found  by 
means  of  a graduated  scale  of  proportionate  weights.  For 
instance,  the  brass  tokens  Nos.  1974  and  198,  which  bore 
no  relative  inscriptions,  were  each  to  pass  current  for  40 
gànt  piece.  Similarly,  the  brass  token  No.  200, 5 6 was  to 
pass  current  for  20  ganì  piece  or  for  a small  silver  coin,  No. 
189,  of  56  grains/ 

IV.  In  the  fourth  phase  (1 333-40)  the  coins  wcre 
struck  in  the  emperor’s  usual  style;  but  the  weight  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  was  proportionately  iowered  or 
adjusted.  The  gold  tanka  of  169  grains,7  as  well  as  the 
silver  coin  of  55  grains,  which  had  been  in  use  since  1330, 
continued  in  circulation. 

1 Reading  of  coin  No.  198  (Thomas’s  Cbronicles  of  the  Pathan 
Kings , p.  250)  corrected  by  Sir  Richard  Burn.  [Journal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (1933)] 

2 All  the  five  specimens  of  the  token  currency  which  I have 
obtained  bear  this  inscription  on  the  revcrse,  though  cach  differs  in 
a way  from  the  others  both  in  breadth  and  thickness.  Almost  all 
o£  them  bear  on  the  margin  the  exprcssion  ‘in  the  capital  city  o£ 
DehliL 

3 (i)  Thomas,  E.,  pp.  247-248.  (ii)  Lane-Poole,  S.,  xxii. 

4 Thomas,  E.*  p.  250. 

3 Thomas,  E.,  p.  251. 

6 lbid„  p.  216. 

7 See  Nos.  176,  178,  179  and  194.  Thomas,  E.,  pp,  211-216. 
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V.  In  the  last  phase  (1341  -51)  the  emperor  supplant- 
ed  his  own  name  on  the  comage  by  the  caliph’s  name— » 
al-Mustakfi  billah  from  741  to  744  Hl  and  al-Hàktm 
b'amr  illàh  Abbul  lAbbàs  from  744  to  751  H.2  But  the 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  prevented  the  emperor  from 
raising  the  weight  of  the  coins.  He  was  forced  rather  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  gold  coins  from  170  to  163.5  grains«3 

A study  of  the  available  data  shows  that  under 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  various  kinds  of  tankas  were 
currcnt,  the  following  being  the  most  important: 

(1)  the  gold  tanka  or  red  tanka,  which  was  198 
grains  or  200  grains  in  weighr, 

(2)  the  silver  tanka  or  white  tanka,  which  was  175 
grains  in  weight,  or  the  'adalì,  which  was  140  grains  in 
weight, 

(3)  the  black  tanka  of  mixed  siiver  and  copper,  which 
was  56  grains  in  weight. 

Whiie  Ibn  Ba£tuta  has  mentioned  the  first  two, 
the  gold  tanka  as  tanka , the  silver  tanka  as  dìnàr , and 
the  ladali  as  dirhamì  dìnàr , he  makes  no  mentioti  of 
the  black  tanka.  The  existence  of  the  black  tanka  is 
established  by  Firishta4  and  the  Tabaqàt-i  Akbari ,5  as  well 
as  by  Edward  Thomas.6  On  the  authority  of  the  Tabaqàt ~ 
i Akbarì , Firishta  maintains  tliat  the  silver  tanka  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq*s  time  was  amalgamated  with 
a good  deal  of  alloy,  so  that  each  tanka  only  exchanged  for 
sixteen  copper  pice.  This  is  a hypothcsis,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  questioned  by  Edward  Thomas;7  it  led  Briggs, 
it  is  believed,  erroneously8  co  evaluate  thc  silver  tanka  at 

1 A.D.  1340-1344.  2 A.D.  1344-1350. 

3 See  No.  212  and  the  following  (pp.  259-260).  Thomas,  E. 

4 Firishta  (Bombay).  I,  p.  236. 

5 Nizàmu’ddin  Ahmad  : Tabaqàt-i  Akbari  (Bib.  Ind.),  p.  199. 

6 Tliomas,  E : The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehlij 

pp.  229-30. 

7 Ibid. 


8 Ibid . 
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4 d.  instead  of  25.  Firishca  is  said  to  havc  misread  the 
original  which  is  to  the  effecc  that  the  tanka  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq’s  time  was  slightly  alloyed  with  copper,  so 
that  it  was  only  worth  eight  black  tankas.  Èdward 
Thomas1 2  is  of  opinion  that  the  black  tanka  was  equal  to  a 
shashgànt  or  six  fitals . 

The  information  supplied  by  the  Masàlikul-Absàr 9 
enables  us  to  build  up  the  following  scheme  o£  the  state 
coinage  and  its  interchangeable  races : 

(a)  i rcd  lakh  (Laku’l-Ahmar)  =100,000  gold  tankas. 

1 white  lakh  (Laku’l-Abiyaz)=  100,000  silver  tankas.3 


1 red  tanka  (of  gold) 


( b )  1 white  canka  (o£  silver)4 * * * 
also  called  dinar  o£  175 
grains  or  o£  140  grs. 


(1)  10  new  white  tankas 
or  adalis. 

(ii)  8 old  silver  tankas 
o£  1 75  grains  each. 

{ = 64  gams. 

= 3 2 Do-ganis. 

= 8 Hashtganis. 

= 4 Shanzdehganis. 


(c)  The  small  silver  coins,  lower  than  the  tanka,  were  six 
in  number : 


(1)  Shanzdehganl  or  1 6 gànl. 

(2)  Doàzdehganl  or  12  gànl. 

(3)  Hashtgànl  or  8 gànl. 

(4)  Shashgànl  or  6 gànl. 

(5)  Sultànl  or  2 gànl. 

(6)  Yagànl  or  1 gànl. 


1 Thomas,  E.,  pp.  229-230. 

2 (i)  Quatremère  : Notices  des  Manu$crits%  XIII,  pp.  2x1-212, 
(ii)  Thonias,  E.,  p.  219. 

3 Thomas,  E.,  pp,  232,  236-237. 

4 Nelson  Wright  and  Mr.  Neville  (J.A.S.B.,  1924)  are  of 

opinion  that  under  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  *the  Dehli  tanka  was 

subdivided  into  48  fttals , while  the  Deccan  scale  was  50  jitals  to  the 

tanka.  See  Appcndix  Q 
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( d ) Their  relacive  rates  werc : — 

1 Shanzdahganl  (or  one  16  ganl) 

1 Doazdehganl  (or  one  1 2 kànl) 

1 Hashtgànl 

1 Sultànl 
1 Ganl  or  Yagànl 
1 Jltal 

(e)  1 black  tanka  (or  tankah-siyàh) 


= 2 Hashtganl  (two 
8 gànis)* 

= i|  HashtgànL 
/4  Sultanis,  or 
= <4  Doganis. 

( 1 Dirham.1 
= | Shashgànl. 

= 1 Jltal. 

= 4 copper  Fals. 

= 1 Shashgànl. 


Flroz  Shàh  was  not  versed  in  numismatics  and  left 
behmd  no  appreciable  stock  of  coins.  He  was  neither  an  adepc 
in  minting  the  coins,  nor  in  designing  their  new  shapes  and 
legends  like  his  predecessor;2  nor  did  he  recast  the  coinage 
system  quantum  sufficit  as  ‘Afìf  apparently  conveys  in  the 
following  passage : 

‘Sultjan  Flroz  Shàh  struck  several  varieties  of  coms. 
There  was  the  gold  tanka  and  silver  tanka;  and  besides 
these  the  distinct  coins  called  cbihl-o  hashtgànì,  bist-o 
'panjgànì;  hist-o  chahargànì , dwàzdahgànì , dahgàni , 
hashtgànt , shashgàni , and  the  jital  which  could  noc  be 
grouped  with  the  rest/3 

This  is  a paean  of  praise  pcrorating  with  the  much- 
misunderstood  story  of  Gùjar  Sàh4  the  mint-master  who  was 


1 The  ‘dirham’  was  not  an  Indian  coin.  It  was  an  important 
coin  of  contemporary  Egypt  and  Syria  and  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  both  in  the  Regla  and  the  Masàlikttl-Absàr  as  correspond- 
ing  to  a ‘Hashthàni. 

2 Sulfcàn  Muhammad  knew  the  art  of  shaping  and  weaving  a 
web  of  legends  on  the  coins.  Edward  Thomas  gives  specimens  o£ 
this  kind  (pp  214,  215,  Nos.  184,  186.  187  and  188.  Mr.  Bleazby 
lighted  upon  a replica  of  C.P.K.D.  Pl.  vi,  fig.  6,  No.  187  and  could 
not  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise.  He  says,  ‘Instead  of  one  of  the 
legends  bcing  within  a circle,  both  legends  are  arranged  in  square 
areas.  This  coin  is  unique.'  J.A.S.B..  Pt.  I,  N.S.  1904,  p.  373. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A..  p.  344. 

4 Kajar  Shah  is  a wrong  interpretation  (Elliot,  III j p.  558)  of 
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reportcd  against  £or  allowing  one  sbasbgànì  piece  which  was 
sltghtly  deficient  in  weight  to  pass  as  genuine  qoin.  AU 
this  being  misconstrued  the  reader  is  given  to  understand 
that  the  shashgànì  coin  was  incroduced  £or  the  fìrst  time 
during  the  reign  o£  Flroz  Shàh  under  the  management  of 
Gùjac  Sàh  and  that  Flroz  Shàh  scruck  new  coins  o£  different 
kinds  including  all  the  ganis — the  small  fractions  o£  a 
silver  tanka.  In  fact,  the  shashgàni  coin  was  of  a piece 
witli  the  other  ganis  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq's 
reign  and  had  been  introduced  by  him.  Flroz  Shàh  inherited 
the  same;  and  he  re-issued  the  old  coins.  There  was  no 
novelty  in  his  coinage  barring  the  addition  o£  two  small 
coins.1  ‘A£l£  really  testifies  to  the  continuance  o£  the 
gold  and  silver  tankas  of  the  previous  reign.  Buc  the 
shortage  of  silver  that  had  led  Sultàn  Muhammad  to 
introduce  the  forced  currency  and  which  still  continued2 
did  not  fall  within  ‘Afìf’s  purview.  Edward  Thomas’s 
remarks  convey  that  the  silver  tankas  and  adalis  of  the 
previous  reign  were  no  longer  seen,3  and  gold  tankas 
were  issued  instead  fon  account  o£  che  abundance  of  gold, 
then  in  circulation/  With  this  modification  ‘Afl£*s  passage 
might  be  taken  to  mean  that  Flroz  Shàh  introduced  a larger 
and  more  systematic  supply  of  almost  all  the  coins  that  had 
been  in  circulation  under  his  predecessor.  Basing  Iiis 


Gùjar  Sàh,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hodivala  (S.I.M.H.,  I., 
p.  334).  I ani  also  of  the  opinion  that  Gujar  is  the  correct  rcading. 
Possibly  the  man  belonged  to  the  same  Gujar  stock  which  has  been 
mentioned  above  (p,  408).  Sàh  was  then  a term  signifying  a Hindù 
merchant  (Ibn  Battùta,  G.O.S.,  p.  170). 

1 These  were  àdh  and  bikh . Àdh  was  one-half  jitaL 
Bikh  was  a quarter  jital.  Hodivala  suggests  that  bìkh  was  rcaliy 
paika  £rom  Sanskrit  fàt 

2 For  the  forced  currency  see  p.  186  sttpra  and  note  that  there 
was  a continuous  shortage  o£  silver,  as  is  evident  from  the  paucity 
of  silver  coins,  throughout  the  period. 

3 C.  P.  K.  D.,  p.  279.  Mr.  Bleazby  (J.A.S.B.  pt  1,  N.S,  1904, 
p.  373)  gives  a silver  coiti  o£  Firoz  Shàh  weighing  93  grains.,  but  it 
has  no  trace  of  a mint,  Nor  does  it  bear  a date.  Mr.  Bleazby  says, 
‘This  is  thc  only  coin  o£  Firoz  in  silver,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes/ 
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information  on  thc  coins  cxclusively  a tnodcrn  numismat 
says : 

‘Flroz  Shah  rcigned  for  nearly  forty  ycars,  but  so 
far  only  thrce  of  his  rupces1 2  and  thcse  of  a single  ycar 
and  typc,  have  come  to  light.  Thc  earliest  dated  coin 
of  his  is  a gold  picce  of  757  H and  apart  from  this  no 
eariier  datc  is  known  than  759  H;  a facc  which 
supports  the  tlieory  chat  Flroz  continucd  to  strike 
billons  in  che  name  of  al-Hàkim  Abrri  ‘Abbas  Ahmad 
similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  reign.*3 

Besides  these  there  are  a fevv  coins  bearing  the  Sultàn’s 
name  without  the  name  of  the  caliph.  But  these  bear  no  trace 
of  mint  and  are  dated  785,  786,  787,  788  and  789  Hijra.3 

As  for  Fath  Khàn  very  few  of  his  coins  are  traceable; 
and  none  of  the  tour  coins  given  by  Edward  Thomas  is  of 
pure  silver,4  Then  there  is  an  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  Fath  Khàn  vvas  appointed  viceroy  of 
the  eastern  porcion  of  the  Dehll  eni[)ire  by  Flroz  Shàh.  In 
this  manner  Flroz  Shàh  split  up  his  empire  with  his  own 
hands.  This  viceroyalty  was,  ìn  fact,  a separate  principality 
formally  called  iqlìmu' s-sbarq  with  its  provisional  headquar- 
ters  at  Patna.5  It  became  the  ìndependent  kingdom  of 
Jaunpur  shortly  after  the  death  of  Elroz  Shàh. 

A modern  critic  is  impressed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  Tughluq  IFs  coins  in  spite  of  the  extremely  short  span  of 
his  reign.  ‘No  silver  pieces  have  come  to  light  and  his  gold 
is  extremely  rare.  For  the  most  part  tliey  are  billon  coins.’6 

It  shouid  be  noted  that  his  proper  name  is  Tughluq 
Sultànl7  and  not  Tughluq  sàrit  (second)  as  ìs  generally 
beiieved. 

1 l.e.  tankas.  The  term  rnpee  did  not  come  into  use  untii  the 
Suri-Mughul  period. 

2 J.A.S.B.  New  Series,  1921,  p.  160. 

3 A.D,  1383,  1384,  1385,  1386. 

4 C.  P.  K.  D.,  p.  298. 

5 J.  A.  S.  B.,  New  Series,  1921,  p.  168 

6 Op,  cit,9  p.  17 1 7 lbtd 

34 
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Regarding  the  coins  of  Zafar  Khan  bin  Flroz  Shah  who 
ruled  in  Dehll  in  791  H1 *  or  was  associated  in  kingship  with 
his  father,  Neville  says : 

‘These  are  varied  and  numerous.  No  silver  piecc 
has  yet  been  unearched.  These  are  billon  coins  or  of 
copper;  and  some  are  o£  gold.’3 

In  hìs  short  notice  of  AbQ  Bakr  bin  Khan 

Edward  Thomas  says  that  his  reign  ended  with  the  loss  of 
Dehll  in  792  H3.  But  Mr.  Neville  says  that  the  actual 
surrender  to  Muhammed  did  not  take  place  till  Muharram 
793  H4.  No  silver  coin  of  Abù  Bakr  is  known  but  his 
billons  and  coppers  exhibit  a large  variety.  Some  gold  coins 
were  also  issued.5 

Edward  Thomas  gives  nine  coins  of  Nàsiru’ddln 
Muhammad  son  of  Flroz  Shah.  Only  one  of  these  is  shown 
as  impure  silver  and  another  as  mixed  copper  and  silver. 
The  rest  are  of  copper  or  goid.  Buc  the  alleged  silver 
coins,  according  to  Mr.  Neville,  ‘were  struck  posthumously 
in  817  and  818  H6,  specimens  of  both  years  being  in  the 
British  Museum.7  On  the  basis  of  his  coins  ic  is  contended 
that  the  reign  of  Nasiru’ddln  Muhammad  lasted  three  years, 
i.e . 792  to  795  H (1389-1392  A.  D.). 

In  his  short  reign  of  forty-five  days  ‘Alau’ddln  Sikandar 
Shah  struck  good  many  coms.  But  none  was  of  silver. 
All  wcre  billons  and  of  copper  types.8 

Unlike  Edward  Thomas  who  produceti  no  gold  coins  of 
Nasiru’ddtn  Mahmud  Mr.  Neviile  mcntions  thrce  distinct 
types  and  says : 

‘Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  billons  and 
copper  were  struck  and  continued  in  spite  of  thc 
disorders  caused  by  Tlmur’s  invasion  so  that  a reguiar 
list  of  coins  can  be  built  between  804  and  813 
(1401-14*0  A.  D.)  ; oniy  the  coin  bearirtg  the  year 
814  is  wanting.’9 

1 1388  A.  D.  2 Of.cit^  p.  173  3 1389  A.  D. 

4 1390  A.  D.  5 Idem , p.  176  6 1414-1415  A.D. 

7 ldemt  p.  180  8 ldem9  p.  183 

9 J.A.S.B.,  Ncw  Series,  vol.  xvii,  1921,  p.  184 
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Proclaimcd  king  in  opposition  to  Mahtnùd  in  797  Hl 
Nusrat  Shah  bin  Fath  Khan  maintained  his  position  at 
Flrozabad  £or  three  years.  After  thc  departure  of  Timur 
he  returned  but  was  driven  out  by  Iqbàl  Khàn.  Then  he 
disappeared  frotn  history  (802  H.9)  The  coin  dated  807 
that  is  attributed  to  him  is  not  genuine  according  to  Mr. 
Neville.  He  says  that  no  joint  coin  in  the  name  of  the 
two  rival  kings  was  ever  issued  ; and  no  silver  coin  of 
Nusrat  Shàh  has  been  found.3 


1 1394  A,  D. 

2 1399  A.  D. 

3 Op.  cìtt  p.  187 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
POLITICAL  INSTiTUTIONS 


Fortn  of  Government 

The  form  of  government  was  despotic  monarchy1  and  a 
bureaucracy,  based  on  centralized  officialism,  having  no 
feudal  elements  in  it;  nor  was  ic  a pureiy  military  autocracy. 
Theoretically  a theocracy,  it  was,  in  fact,  anti-Islamic  inas- 
much  as  it  was  a hereditary  monarciiv  whereas  Islam 
recognizes  no  heredity  in  rulership.  In  spite  of  this  the 
kingship  as  it  developed  in  Islamic  countries  through  the 
ages  has  been  theoretically  hendship  over  a kind  of  monar- 
chicai  republic.  A monarch  who  acts  contrary  to  the 
Shari'at  can  be  deposed  by  the  body  of  believers 

jointly.  All  the  monarchs  of  the  Tughiuq  dynasty 

frequentiy  acted  against  the  SharYat ; but  while 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  and  Flroz  Shah  composed  with  the 
‘ulamà  and  dared  not  flout  their  wishes,  Suitàn  Muhammad 
fell  out  with  them  and  endeavoured  with  disastrous  results 
to  work  out  a reforuiation  and  revolution.  The  tendency 
of  the  ruies  and  principles  of  Islam  is  towards  democracy 
with  a strong  tinge  of  socialism.  But  the  government  of 
these  monarchs  was  on  the  whole  anti-democratic  witli 
little  consideratioiì  for  socialism.  With  the  exception  of 
the  selection  of  Ghazl  Malik  Tughluq  for  sovereignty  — 
and  that  selection  was  more  aristocratic  than  dcmocratic 
in  essence — hardly  a measure  of  his  government  or  that  of 
his  successors  can  be  called  democratic.  Even  the  selection 
of  Malik  Flroz  to  the  throne  was  the  concern  of  one  party 
and  cannot  be  creditcd  as  a democratic  achievemcnt.  The 
desire  of  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughiuq  for  a democratic  ciection 
to  the  throne  was  essentially  Islamic,  but  how  far  it  was 

i Xhe  will  of  the  Sultàn  cr  emperor,  though  thcoretically 
subject  to  the  law,  was  in  practice  supreme.  Law  was  not  in  thc 
modern  sense  an  expression  of  the  popular  will;  it  was  divine  as 
cmbodied  in  thc  Holy  Book  and  the  ahàclts , 
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carricd  out  on  democracic  lincs  is  opcn  to  question. 
Muhammad  bin  ‘All,  a Muslim  publicist  and  author  o£  thc 
Àdàbu  s~$ullàniya  wa' ddawaluH-lslàmia , points  out  that 
a king  must  possess  the  following  ten  attributes: 

(i)  rcason  and  wisdom,  which  is  the  basis  o£ 
governmcnt; 

(ii)  justice  the  propcr  administration  o£  which  pro- 
motes  peace,  prosperity  and  public  weal; 

(iii)  knowledge  which  enablcs  the  king  to  acquire 
perception  and  exercise  discrimination; 

(iv)  fear  of  God.  When  the  king  fears  God  ail  his 
peoplc  can  live  peacefully  and  can  be  free  from 
fear  ; 

(v)  pardon  and  forgiveness  by  ineans  o£  which  hearts 
can  be  won  and  goodwill  promoted  ; 

(vi)  grandeur  and  magmficence  which  inspircs  awe  ; 

(vii)  right  to  inflicc  punishment.  This  is  therootofall 
statecraft;  and  upon  the  right  use  of  it  depends 
the  problem  of  shedding  blood  and  the  security 
of  property  and  the  honour  of  women  and  the 
restraining  of  mischiefmakers  ; 

(viii)  fulfilmenc  of  promises; 

(ix,  x)  vigilance  and  wide  information  and  watchfulness 
and  scrutiny.  The  king  shouid  know  all  the 
affairs  and  modes  and  circumstances  of  his  people. 

The  author  says  that  the  possessÌon  of  these  ten  attri- 
butes1  make  the  kitig  flt  Eor  the  high  ofHce  of  monarchy; 
and  if  combined  with  these  tlie  king  be  also  selfless  he 
will  then  be  fitted  for  the  diguifled  office  of  imàm . The 
author  further  describes  the  vices  which  the  king  must  not 
contract.  He  must  never  be  wrathful,  iniserly  and  cynical. 

Of  the  whole  Tughluq  dynasty  it  was  the  founder 
Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  who  approximately  rcached  the 
scandard.  His  son  sultàn  Muhammed  abused  his  right 
of  ìnflicting  punishment  {siyàsat)  and  became  an 
accursed  zàlim . Flroz  Shali  wenc  to  the  other  extreme. 

i A.  S.  D.  I,  M.,  pp.  14-32- 
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In  his  anxiety  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  ways  of  the 
zàlim  hc  bctrayed  appalling  ignorance  of  the  art  of  adminis- 
tration  and  statecraft  and  dug  the  grave  of  the  glorious 
empire  and  dynasty. 

Structure  of  Central  Government 

Thc  organism  and  fremework  of  the  central  government 
at  the  capital  city  of  Dehli  rested  on  the  Sultàn  or  emperor 
who  was  the  pivot  of  the  whole  political  machinery.  He 
was  personally  and  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  central  govcrnment.  He  was  assisted  by  his  chief 
minister  who,  in  turn,  was  assisted  by  four  secretaries. 
Each  secretary  called  dabìr  had  a stafl:  of  three  hundred 
clerks.  The  chief  mÌnister  acted  for  tlie  emperor  during 
his  absence  from  the  capital,  As  long  as  the  emperor 
remained  in  the  capital  the  chief  ministcr  was  merely  a 
member  of  the  emperor's  advisory  council  {arbàbtt  d-dawal). 
He  also  supervised  all  the  departments  ( diwàns ) into  which 
the  administration  of  the  central  government  was  divided, 
namely  thc  diwàn-i  larz  (military  department),  the  dìwànd 
ishràf  (audit  department),  the  diwàn-t  'unàrat  (pubhc  works 
department),  the  dìwàn-i  inshà  (the  secretariat),  the  dìwàn-i 
kohì  (the  agricultural  department),  the  dtwàn-i  w izàrat 
(revenue  department),  tlie  dìwàn~i  mustakhraj  (the  depart- 
ment  for  the  reahzation  of  arrears),  the  dìwàn-i  risàlat 
(correspondance  or  reception  department),  the  diwàn-i  qazà 
(judicial  department  );  che  diwàn-i  bandagàn  (department 
of  slaves  );  the  diwàn-i  vikàlat  (department  of  the  Sul$àn’s 
court  and  royal  household)  and  the  diwàn-i  siyàsat  (depart- 
ment  for  the  punishment  of  culprits). 

The  leading  officials  of  these  departments  were  the 
* arz'i  mumàlik  (minister  of  the  army)  and  his  nàib  or 
deputy  called  nàib'arz-i  mumàlik  ; the  mustaufì  (auditor- 
general  of  the  imperial  finances  ; mushrif-i  mumàlik 
(auditor-general  of  the  empire)  ; the  sharful  mulk  (minister 
of  finance);  the  mìr-'imàrat  (minister  of  public  works); 
the  sardawàtdàr  (keeper  of  the  royal  treasury);  the  amir  kohi 
(minister  of  agriculture);  the  barìdu  l-mulk  (postal  minis- 
ter),  the  qàztu  l-quzàt  (lord  chief  justice)  and  the  mirdàd 
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(special  ofHcer  appointed  to  bring  to  the  qazts  court  influen- 
tial  amirs  against  whom  a summons  was  issued). 

The  following  were  the  chief  offìcials  connected  with 
the  diwàn-i  vikàlat  (che  department  of  the  Sultàn’s  court 
and  royal  household)  : the  bàrbak  (grand  usher),  the  nàib 
bàrbak  (deputy  grand  usher),  the  hàjibul-hujjàb  (lord 
chamberlain),  the  hàjib  (chamberlain),  the  sarjàtndàr 
(keeper  of  the  fly-whisk),  the  shurbdàr  (keeper  of  royal 
drinks),  the  muhrdàr  (keeper  of  the  seals),  the  kharitadàr 
(keeper  of  the  royal  letterbag),  the  shahna-i  bàrgàh 
(superintendent  of  tlie  royal  court),  the  chàshnìgìr  (super- 
visor  o£  the  royal  food),  the  vakildar  (the  officer  who  per- 
formed  the  secretarial  functions  of  the  court)  and  the 
mutasaddi  (clerk). 


The  head  of  every  department  lived  ìn  the 
cnjoycd  close  access  to  tlic  cmpcror,  all  being 
by  the  chief  minister. 


capital  and 
supervized 


There  was  no  distuiction  between  the  civil  and  military 
departments.  The  amìràn-i  sadah  or  centurions,  for  ins- 
tance,  were  at  once  military  officers  and  collectors  of 
revenue  at  the  centre  as  well  as  m the  provinces. 

‘Atlf  gives  a sketch  of  the  official  sitting1  of  the  wazlr 
with  his  subordinates  in  the  central  goverment,  as  shown 
below : 


Wazir 

attended  by  nazirs  and  waqufs 

nàib  wazìr  mustaufi* -i  mumàlik 

mushrif-i  mumàlik 
mushrif 

barid  i mumàlik  mustaufi 

Tliat  is,  the  wazlr  sat  in  an  imposmg  lofty  chair;  and 
hchind  him  stood  a group  of  nazirs  (supermtendents)  and 
waqufs  (inspectors)  with  a large  number  of  attenclants. 

To  his  left  sat  the  naìb  wazir  and  behind  the  lattcr  sat 
the  mushrif-i  mumàlik  (auditor-general).  Behind  the 


i T.  F.  S.  A.f  p.  419 
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mushrif-i  mumalik  stood  mushtif  (auditor)  with  a staff  of 
assistants.  Bchind  them  sat  thc  barìd-i  mumalik  (postal 
superintendent  o£  the  empirc).  To  the  right  of  the  wazlr 
sat  the  mastaufi-i  mumàlik  (chief  executive  officer)  and 
behind  him  sat  the  mustaufi  (an  executive  officer  with 
control  over  the  accounts  and  audit  departments)  together 
with  his  staff. 

Structure  o f Provincial  Government 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  empire  was  divided 
into  provinces,  each  province  ( wilàyat ) being  governed  by 
a wah  appoined  by  the  emperor.  As  a general  rule,  the 
provincial  governments  ontained  departments  correspondmg 
to  those  of  the  central  government,  and  particulary  the 
diwàn-i  qazà  and  the  dtwàn-i  mustakhraj. 

The  head  of  every  provincial  government  supervised 
the  working  of  several  departments.  Wlule  he  could 
himself  appoint  petty  officials  to  each  department,  in- 
cumbents  of  great  and  responsible  offices  were  appointed 
with  the  approval  of  the  emperor.  The  wàlt  had  charge 
of  the  provincial  army  which  he  could  use  in  times  of 
cmergency  to  suppress  rebellion  without  waiting  for  the 
formal  permission  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  technique  of  administration  the  wàlì  who 

was  the  keystone  o£  the  structure  was  assisted  by  two 
officials,  namely  the  nàib  qàziu  l-qt4zàt  and  the  nàib 

mustakhrij . The  nàib  qàziu  l-quzàt  was  a high  qàz't  who 

resided  in  the  provincial  capital,  the  qazis  of  the  various 
towns  in  the  province  being  directly  subject  to  him.  To 
him  appeals  were  made  against  the  qazis.  But  he  was,  in 
turn,  subject  to  the  qàziu’l-quzàt.  The  nàib  mustakhrij 
was  a rcvenue  officer  who  resided  in  the  provincial  capi- 
tal,  his  chief  duty  being  the  reahzation  of  arrears 

from  the  amils.  He  also  supervised  the  collcction  of  the 
provincial  revenue. 

The  wàli  excrcised  great  powers  in  the  province  as  long 
as  he  enjoyed  thc  emperor’s  goodwill,  on  which  depended 
the  tcnure  of  his  office.  But  his  officc  was  not  hercditary. 
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On  thc  whole,  hc  was  subjccc  to  transfer  and  rccall  aftcr 
some  ycars. 

The  wàlt  drcw  no  salary  from  thc  impcrial  cxchequer. 
He  drew  from  the  public  revenues  of  his  province  a 
certain  proportion  previously  sanctioned  as  his  remuneracion. 
From  the  gross  amounc  of  the  provincial  revenues,  besides 
his  own  remuneration,  he  took  money  to  meec  all  the 
neccssary  expenses  and  remitted  the  rest  to  the  central 
government.  The  emperor  endcavoured  to  control  the 
provincial  governments  by  making  tours  of  inspcction,  by 
transferring  the  governors  from  time  to  timc,  by  appointing 
them  to  fresh  offices  and  by  sending  them  seasonal  robes. 

During  thc  reign  of  Flroz  Shah  wilayat  goes  into  the 
background  and  iqtà*  comes  to  the  fore.  That  is,  the 
chronicles  frequently  mention  iqtì1  instead  ot  wilàyat\  and 
it  has  been  surmised1  that  some  parts  of  his  enipire  were 
ruled  by  walis  or  bureaucratic  governors  while  the  rest  were 
administered  by  the  mnqtis2  or  recipicnts  of  tqtas.  An 
iqtà * was  an  assignment  of  revenue  conditional  on  military 
service  and  it  was  much  smaller  ìn  size  than  a wilàyat  or 
province.  Normally  an  iqtà*,  corresponded  to  a town  or  to 
a tract  comprising  some  villages  but  it  was  not  identical  with 


1 ‘Lhe  ordinary  reader  is  forcccl  to  conclucle  that  tlic  organiza- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  ofDelhi  was  hcterogeneous,  with  some  provinces 
ruled  by  bureaucratic  governors  ( walì ) but  most  o£  the  country  held 
in  portions  ( iqtà ) by  persons  (muqt i)’,  says  Moreland  (p.  216). 

2 Walis  and  mnqtis  ot*  iqtas  and  wilayals  were  institutions  o£ 
the  same  nature  but  not  synonymous  in  all  respccts.  ‘A  wàl't  is 
the  correct  Islamic  term  for  a bureaucratic  governor,  ‘says  Moreland 
(p  222).  And  he  draws  a distinction  between  a wàli  and  muqti ' 
saying  tbat  the  former  had  not  to  maintain  troops  whilc  the  latter 
had.  But  this  distinction,  if  valid  at  all,  had  hecome  obsolete  ‘by 
the  timc  of  Qfiiyasu’ddin  Tughluq  whose  orders  regarding  the  troops 
applied  equally  to  both  classes,  ì.e.  to  the  nobles  to  whom  he  gave 
iqtas  and  wilayats.  ( Ibid ).  Perhaps  the  same  distinction  rcvived 
during  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shàh. 
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thc  Europeaa  ficf;1  nor  was  a mnqtj *'  or  ati  iqta'dàr 8 
synonymous  with  a baron  of  European  history. 

Judiciary 

The  judiciary  ( dìwan-i  qazà)  was  a very  important  insti- 
tution  which  was  not  dependent  on  the  executive  [or  its 
existence.  It  was  an  indispensable  organ  of  the  political 
mechamsm  vvithout  vvlnch  the  hfe  of  the  State  was  mipossi- 
ble.  In  theory  ìt  vvas  superior  to  kingslup  because  law 
stood  higher  than  the  king. 

Except  iti  the  rural  areas  where  the  Hmdu  inhabitants 
enjoyed  a kind  of  autonomy  under  the  chieftainship  of  the 
local  Hindu  offìcers,  a qazì  was  found  m every  town  and 
city.  The  administration  of  the  estates  — gardcns,  almshouses 
and  the  like — owned  by  an  individuai  passed  on  Iiis  death, 


1 Morelaml  (p,  218)  has  carefully  cxamined  this  [>oint;  and  hc 
is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  thcre  was  no  feudalistic  systcm  of 
European  type  in  the  Sultanate  of  Dehli.  I his  is  my  finding  too. 

2 The  position  of  a mttqt 1'  may  bc  dcscribcd  as  follows ; ‘A 
muqty  had  no  territorial  position  of  his  own  and  no  claim  to  any 
particular  region;  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  who  could  rcmovc 
him  or  transfer  him  to  another  charge  nt  any  time’.  He  was 
essentially  administrator  of  the  chargc  to  which  he  was  posted  and 
was  Jiable  to  finc  or  to  dismìssal  ìf  hc  failed  in  his  dutics  as  governor. 

Moreland  (p.  219)  has  iiiustratcd  this  point  from  the  story  of 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk.  which  is  described  in  this  book  ( vicle  Appendix) 
Furthcr  ‘it  was  the  muqti*$  duty  to  maintain  a body  of  troops  availa- 
ble  at  any  timc  for  the  king’s  service.  The  strength  ancl  pay  of  the 
muqtV s troops  were  fixed  by  the  king  who  provided  thc  cost;  the 
muqti*  could,  if  he  chose,  increase  thcir  pay  out  of  his  own  pockct. 
Then  the  muqt V collected  the  revenue  frotn  his  charge;  and  here 
his  duty  resembled  that  of  the  wàlt,  Likc  the  wàli  he  clefraycd  thc 
sanctioned  expenditure  of  his  chargc  and  rcmittecl  the  surplus  to  the 
central  treasury. 

Again'  the  muqti * was  like  the  wali  required  to  gct  his  receipts 
and  cxpenditure  audited  by  the  diwàn-i  wizarat,  A.S.M.I., 
pp.  21 8-21. 

3 Iqta'dàr  was  merety  the  holder  of  an  assignment  and  had  no 
governing  powers  like  the  muqti ‘.  The  muqti*  was  the  administrator 
of  his  charge  anci  had  aiso  to  maintain  the  troops.  Thc  iqtà'dar 
had  no  such  concern. 
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in  thc  absence  ot  heirs,  to  the  judiciary  which  was  helped 
by  the  executive  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

A large  number  o£  qazis  resided  in  the  capital,  partly 
because  o£  the  increased  number  o£  judicial  courts  there,  and 
partly  bccause  o£  their  employmcnt  in  different  capacities. 
The  principal  work  o£  the  qàzì  was  to  apply  the  law  to 
special  cases.  The  posts  o£  the  qazist  of  the  nàib  qàfiul- 
quzàt  and  o£  the  qàzìuUquzàt  were  graded.  The  informa- 
tion  given  by  Ibn  Battuta1  regarding  his  own  salary  enables 
us  to  infer  that  salaries  were  likewise  fìxed  for  all  the  qazis 
and  ofEcials,  employed  in  the  judicial  department.  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  was  an  organized  judiciary.  The 
very  name  qàzìu  l-quzàt,  i.e.  liead  o£  chc  judiciary,  suggests 
this.  He  was,  ncxt  to  the  wazlr,  the  busiest  official  in  tbe 
realm.  All  sorts  o£  cases  were  referred  to  him,  and  the 
emperor  fiimselt  occasionally  appealed  to  him.3  Being  the 
higliesc  judicial  authority  the  qàzìul-quzàt  also  liscened  to 
the  appeals  made  to  his  court  irom  the  lower  courts  o£  the 
qazis,  and  further  decided  local  disputes  and  cases.  Political 
cases  o£  gravc  importance  were  often  referred  to  him,  and 
he  was  authorized  to  exercise  the  law.  In  case  the  law  was 
ambiguous  and  stlenc  on  any  particular  poitit  the  case  was 
reterred  to  the  emperor.  Such  was  particularly  tlie  case  under 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlucj.  He  had  constituted  himself  not 
only  into  a supreme  judge  but  also  the  crown  counsel.  Four 
jurists  were  stationed  in  the  royal  paiace.  When  a case  was 
brought  up  £or  trial,  the  emperor  discussed  tt  with  them, 
and  until  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  matter  under 
consideration  no  sentence  was  pronounced.  For  any  life 
destroyed  without  sufficient  cause  and  proo£  the  emperor 
would  hold  the  jurists  responsible.  He  held  special  courts 
o£  appeal  twice  a week.  Every  Monday  and  Thursday  he 
used  to  sit  ìn  a special  chamber  in  front  o£  the  mashivar. 
On  that  occasion  no  one  except  the  amlr  hàjib , the  khàss 
hàjib , and  the  sayyidu  l-hujjàb  could  attend  on  him.  No 
aggrieved  person  was  restrained  from  approaching  him.  At 
the  £our  gates  o£  the  chamber  were  appointed  four  leading 

1 The  Rehla  (C.O.S.),  p.  127. 

2 R.  F.  M.  p.  230. 
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amirs,  onc  bcing  Malik  Flroz  who  later  became  Firoz  Shàh. 
Thcy  wcrc  all  conimissioncd  to  listcn  to  and  rccord  thc 
petitions  o£  thc  aggricved.  I£  thc  first  man  at  thc  gate 
recorded  the  pctition,  well  and  good;  otherwise  thc  pcti- 
tioner  would  go  to  the  second  and  even  to  the  third  and  thc 
fourth  successively,  i£  need  arose.  In  case  nonc  of  thcm 
attended  hc  would  go  to  the  qàzìul-quzat.  J£  disappointed 
by  thc  latter  hc  would  proceed  to  thc  cmperor.  If  it  was 
proved  to  him  that  the  petitioner  had  approached  the  various 
officcrs  in  vain,  hc  would  rebukc  them.  All  thc  petitions 
rccorded  in  the  course  of  the  day  were,  as  a rule,  peruscd 
and  reviewed  by  the  emperor  at  night.1  A similar  proccss 
was  pursued  by  Flroz  Shàh.  ‘ Aflf  says : 

‘Flroz  Shàh  attached  great  importance  to  the 
redress  o£  grievances  and  was  anxious  to  administer 
ready  justice.  Even  i£  a petitioncr  approached  him 
wliile  the  Sultàn  was  on  horseback,  his  case  was  im- 
mediately  attended  to.  The  Sultàn  then  said  to  the 
petitioncr,  ‘You  poor  man!  I have  established  so  many 
courts  o£  justice  and  have  provided  facilities  as  had  been 
the  case  under  the  previous  rulers  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  Why  did  you  not  take  your  petition  to 
them?  I£  the  peticioner  replied  thac  he  did  and  was 
given  no  hearing,  the  Sultàn  would  call  the  officers 
concerned  to  account.*2 

However,  in  spite  of  Flroz  Shàh’s  personal  concern  £or 
the  administration  o£  juscice,  the  organization  of  the  judici- 
ary  under  him  suffered  a set-back.  Throughout  his  reign 
few  qazis  are  mentioned  in  the  chronicles;  nor  does  ‘Aflf, 
the  best  o£  chroniclers,  give  information  about  the  function- 
ing  o£  the  dìwàn-i  qazà  in  the  capital  and  the  iqtas ; nor 
was  any  personal  reterence  co  a qàzì  ever  made  by  Flroz 
Shàh.  He  had  seen  wich  his  own  eyes  how  much  the  qazis 
wcrc  in  requcst  during  the  rcign  of  Sultàn  Muhammad;  and 


1 See  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta 9 pp.  XIX,  271  --72, 

2 T.  F.  S.  A.  pp.  512-13. 
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Sulfau  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughiuq  too  had  lcft  bchind  a good 
name  and  traditions  in  this  respect.  Baranl  says  : 

‘If  kingship  were  judged  from  the  viewpoint  of 
justice  and  cquity  then  Tughluq  Shah  had  attaincd  such 
a high  position  that  under  his  regime  there  was  no 
possibility  at  all  for  a wolf  to  look  viciously  towards  a 
shecp.  In  fact,  during  his  reign  the  lion  and  deer  drank 
water  together  at  one  and  the  saine  fountain.  And  with 
the  object  of  enforcing  law  effectiveiy  the  Suljàn  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  qazis , mnftis,  dadbaks 
and  muhtasibs  of  his  enipire.1 

Imperial  and  provincial  services 

The  story  of  the  imperial  and  provincial  services  under 
the  hrst  two  emperors  differs  from  that  under  Flroz  Shah. 
Under  Ghiyasu*ddln  Tughluq  and  his  son  the  walì  had 
authority  over  all  the  departments  in  his  province.  His  oflSce 
being  essentially  provincial  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to 
the  provincc  whereas  certain  appointments  such  as  that  of 
the  qàzÌH  l-quzàt  also  called  qàzìu'l-quzàt-i  Hind  had  an 
imperial  or  an  all-India  character. 

The  incumbents  of  the  provincial  posts,  for  instance, 
the  qàziul  makhzan  and  the  nàibul  laskar  were  appointed 
by  the  wàlt>  and  were  paid  from  the  provincial  treasury 
whereas  those  of  the  ìmperial  posts  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor  and  were  paid  from  the  imperial  treasury.  Recruit- 
ment  to  the  provincial  service  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  province.  Ibn  Battuta’s  narrative  of  Chanderl  makes 
it  clear  that  the  provincial  officers  came  from  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  wàli  of  Chanderl  was  an  inhabÌtant  of 
Multan;  his  councillor  Wajìhu’ddln  by  name  was  a resident 
of  Bayana,  and  the  lieutenant  of  his  army  named  Sa*adat 
hailed  from  Tclingàna. 

Like  the  emperor  the  wàli  also  had  in  his  personal  service 
a body  of  select  nobles.  He  was  expected  to  consult  them 
as  the  emperor  was  expected  to  consuit  his  advisory  council. 


i T.  F.  S.  B.#  p,  441. 
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No  post  was  hereditary;  and  efficiency  was  the  chief  test  for 
public  employment  as  a rule  until  the  time  of  Firoz  Shali. 
Since  there  was  a dearch  of  capable  men  in  India  Sulfcan 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  encouraged  qualified  and  talented 
foreigners  to  join  his  service.  He  appointed  thèm  to  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  posts  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment,  These  foreigners  were  from  the  breed  of  ‘ulama  on 
the  whole  and  sympathized  with  the  ‘ulama  and  mashaikh 
of  India  with  many  of  whom  the  emperor  had  disagreed. 
They  failed  him  eventually.  He  then  replaced  them  by 
upstarts  of  Hindu  origin.  As  these  upstarts  were  raised  to 
positions  of  emmence  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Turko-ItidÌan 
Muslims  of  high  standing  some  heartburning  resulted 
and  the  character  of  the  services  was  lowered. 

Fìroz  Shah  weakened  the  services  by  discarding  the 
principles  which  had  governed  them  heretofore.  He 
introduced  the  hereclitary  element  in  the  imperial  and 
provincial  services.  His  muqtis / who  in  course  of  time 
became  nobles,  followed  ìn  his  steps.  A son  usually  succeed- 
ed  the  father  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  governinent. 
Efficiency  was  sacrificed  at  the  alcar  of  heredity  and  nepotism. 
No  longer  was  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
recognized.  The  emperor  who  was  a votary  of  hereditary 
pursuits  damaged  and  ruined  the  cause  of  his  government 
by  admitting  the  nominally  converted  slaves  mto  the  highest 
circle  of  aristocrats,  and  by  distributing  posts  and  offices  of 
all  kinds  amongst  them,  disregardful  of  their  inherited 
weakn esses,  predispositions  and  prejudices. 

Administrative  Organization 

Every  province  ( tuilàyat ) was  divided  into  a number  of 
districts  ( sbiqq ) and  a district  was  commonly  identified  with 
an  iqt^  ; and  every  iqtà 4 which  was  also  identifiable  with  a 
town  had  as  its  dependency  a sadi  or  a collection  of  a 
hundred  villages.  The  governor  of  a district  was  called  an 

x According  to  the  old  custom  traceable  from  the  time  of 
Shatnsu'ddin  Iltutmish^slaves  were  promoted  to  the  status  of  muqtis 
and  rose  to  the  topmost  rung  of  Fortune’s  ladder,  A.S.M.L,  p.  ai8. 
The  same  custom  was  observed  during  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shàh. 
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• àmil  or  nàzìm  and  that  o£  a town  a muqti'  and  that  of  a 
sadit  amlr-i  sadah.  The  amlr-i  sadah  had  under  hini  a 
iarge  staff  o£  lower  officials,  namely  mutasarrif , kàrkun , 
balàbar , khut , muqaddam , chaudhrì , patwàrì , sarbang  and 
piyàdah.  Their  posts  and  positions  were  graded,  some 
being  higher  than  the  others.  Each  had  his  own  special 
duties  to  perform;  and  ail  helped  in  their  different  capacities 
in  the  collection  o£  revenue  as  well  as  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  administration  o£  the  villages  was  lefc  to 
che  viilage  panchàyats  or  communities  of  the  local  Hindus 
under  the  chargeot  the  muqti Such  vvas  the  administrative 
organization  under  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughluq  and  his  son. 
Under  Flroz  Sliah  the  basis  and  framework  remained  the 
same  but  the  iqt,à*  and  muqt V played  a very  important  role. 
Their  numbers  mcreased  beyond  computation  because  of 
the  enormous  spread  o£  the  assignment  system.  The  kotwàl 1 
is  mentioned  as  an  important  officer  with  magisterial  powers 
in  Dehll.  Pcrhaps  in  other  cities  too  the  kotwàl  worked  in 
a similar  capacity. 

Revenue  and  Fiscal  System 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  and  coliecting  the  revenue 
and,  in  fact,  for  dealing  with  all  problems  of  the  fiscal 
system  a separate  department  worked  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  wazlr  and  his  assistant  nàib  wazlr.  And  each 
of  these  two  officials  was  personally  responsibie  for  the 
realization  of  revenue  from  the  khàlsa  lands  at  the  centre 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  time  the  wàli  or 
provincial  governor  shared  the  responsibility ; and  he  had 
under  him  a whole  staff  of  graded  officials — a kind  o£  ad- 
ministrative  machinery  which  functioned  automatically  and 

I In  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq  (p.  225) 
l stated  tliat  the  town  or  city  was  an  administrative  unit  under  the 
charge  of  the  kotwal  who  exercised  all  kinds  of  powers.  He  held 
command  of  the  fortress  which  in  thosc  days  was  an  essential  part 
of  a city.  He  was  the  governor  of  the  city.  This  statement, 
I should  modify  Ìn  the  light  of  an  incident  related  by  ‘Afif.  His 
narrative  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  kotwàl  of  Dehli  during  the  reign 
of  Firoz  Shah  suggests  that  the  kotwàl  was  not  the  governor  of  the 
city  though  be  exercised  magìsterial  powers  (T.F.S.A.,  p.  494). 
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irrespcctive  of  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  central 
and  proviocial  governments*  As  a result  the  wazlr  as  well  as 
the  wàli  was  each  in  turn  able^  at  specified  times^  to  receive 
the  revenue.  The  budget  at  the  centre  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces  was  previously  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  in 
consultation  wirh  the  dìwan-i  wizàrat  or  revenue  ministry. 
Afcer  the  estimated  expenditure  was  met  and  the  amounts 
deducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  dtwàn  i wizàrat , tlie 
balance  was  added  to  the  remittances  received  from  the 
provinces,  Ibn  Battuta  occasionally  noticed  instances  where 
the  rcmittance  of  the  provincial  revenue  being  neglected, 
resulted  in  war  and  was  followed  by  troubles.  When  the 
remittance  was  duly  made,  the  amount  of  revenue  received 
at  the  capital  was  examined  and  scrutinized  successively  by 
the  diwàn-i  ishràf  (audit  department),  dìwàn-i  nazr  (inspecc- 
ing  department)  and  the  dìwàn-i  wizàrat  (revenue  ministry). 
Each  department  forwarded  the  amount  together  with  ìts 
report  tili  it  reached  the  emperor  ; and  tlien  under  his 
special  orders  it  was  sent  to  the  diwàn-i  khàzin  (the  imperia! 
exchequer)  which  deposited  ic  in  the  treasury. 

This  administrative  machmery  is  traceable  throughout 
the  Tughluq  period.  But  ics  parts  became  loose  and  ìts 
wheels  needed  oiling  under  Flroz  Shah,  and  were  clogged 
during  the  period  of  civil  wars  following  his 

Sources  of  State  Income 

Besides  the  iand-tax1  or  revenue  which  was  the  principal 
source  of  State  income  different  taxes  which  wcre 
imposed  in  different  periods  and  in  ditferent  parts  brought 
substantial  atnounts  into  the  State  coffers.  On  entenng 
Multan  Ibn  Battjupa’s  luggage  was  searched  by  the  customs 


occasionally 

death. 


i Theoretically  the  king  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  whole 
land.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  there  were  three  distinct  types  of 
iand — the  khàlsa  or  crown  lanci,  the  majàshir  or  jàgir  and  the  waqf 
or  land  dedicated  to  religious  purposes.  ‘Alàu’dditi  Khalji  had 
attached  the  jàgir  as  well  as  the  waqf  iands.  But  the  effect  was 
temporary.  In  the  Tughluq  period  no  lands  were  seized  by  legai 
authority  and  the  jàgir  and  waqf  lands  remained  free  from  taxation, 
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officcrs.  He  tells  us  thac  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  a duty  of 
twcnty-five  per  cent  was  levied  on  the  goods,  and  a tax  of 
seven  dinars  i.e.  sevcn  tankas  on  each  horse1.  Two  years 
latcr  these  duties  were  abolished  but  were  perhaps  reimposed  ; 
for,  according  to  the  Rehla,  all  the  taxes,  except  the  zakàt 
and  lushr  were  remitted2  after  1341  Ibn  Bat&uta  does  not 
mention  their  reimposition  ; and  the  mere  fact  that  Firoz 
Shah  announced  on  his  accession  the  abolition  of  a large 
number  of  taxes  does  not  prove  tlieir  reimposition  by 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Flroz  Shàh's  formal  announcc- 
ment  might  have  been  a pledge  on  his  part  against  their 
rcimpositton.  But  the  probability  is  that  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  had  reimposed  some  duties3-  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  reign  when  his  wars  and  expeditiotis  had  considerably 
increased  the  demands  on  the  exchequer. 

These  were  the  sources  of  State  income  besides  the 
land-tax;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  proceeds  from 
the  ports,4  the  trtbute  from  the  subordinate  Hindu  states 
and  the  presents  made  by  visitors  and  gifts  offered  on 
special  occasions  by  officials- 

The  State  income  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  under 
Firoz  Shàh  since  he  was  advised  by  the  ‘ulamà6  to  abolish 
taxes  like  (i)  dàngànaG  which  was  a tax  on  certain  commo- 


1 The  Rehla  (G.O.S.)  p.  12 

2 Ibid 

3 Vide  p.  380  supra 

4 The  Rehla , p.  10  5 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  378 

6 The  dàngàna  sarcastically  called  dahangàna  (tax  on  rnouths) 
was,  in  fact,  a sutcharge  levied  upon  all  merchandise.  ‘After  paying 
all  the  dues,  direct  ( nisàb ) and  indirect  ( qhair  nisàb) , at  the  Sarà-i  ‘adl 
(hall  of  justice)  the  tnerchants  had  to  take  their  goods  to  the  collec- 
torate  ( khazìna ) where  tliey  had  theni  re-weighed  atid  assessed. 
Then  they  had  to  pay  to  the  government  a dang  (fraction)  of  each 
tanka,  assessed,  In  this  manner  large  sums  fiowed  into  the  treasury. 
But  tlie  process  entailed  great  hardships  011  the  merchants  whom  the 
officiaìs  ( kàrkunàn ) used  to  treat  with  great  cruelty  in  the  hope 
o£  exacting  from  them  more  tnoney.  Sometimes  they  held  up  the 
goods  and  would  not  release  thetn,  thus  causing  untold  hardships 
to  the  traders  who  were  kept  waiting  indefinitely.  T.F.S.A., 

PP-  375»  379- 
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ditics  (ii)  mustagbal 1 which  was  a kind  of  rcnt  from 
lands,  houses  and  shops  and  yielded  an  annual  incomc  of  onc 
lakh  and  fifty  thousand  tankas  (iii)  jazzarì 2 which  was  a 
tax  of  twelve  jitals  per  cow  slaughtered  by  thc  butchers 
and  (iv)  daurt a which  was  a kind  of  forced  labour  entailed 
on  the  merchants  and  was  highly  resentcd,  All  thcsc  were 
ccsscs  and  fcll,  according  to  ‘ Aflf , under  the  category  of 
kharàj.4  They  were  abolished  in  1 375 /775  vvhcn  Qazi 
Nasrullàh,  the  military  qàzì>  mounted  an  elephant  at 
Dehll  and  passed  through  the  streets,  announcing  loudly  to 
the  beat  of  drum  the  reason  behind  the  abolition.  In  this 
manner  the  exchequer  suffered  a loss  of  thirty  lakli  tankas 
annually,6  but  the  loss  was  compensated  in  part  by  the 
levy  of  jizya  which  follovved  it.  This  was  the  economic 
cause  behind  the  said  levy  and  tends  to  explain  the  reason 
behind  that  much  talked-about  innovation  of  Firoz  Shàh.fl 
He  was  goaded  by  the  State  economics  rathcr  than  by  rcli- 
gion  to  create  a new  source  of  income.  Hence  his  determina- 
tion  to  deprive  the  Brahmins  of  thcir  ccnturies-old  privilege 
of  exemption  from  tlie  jizya. 

Army  and  Police 

The  army  was  recruited  from  all  communities,  races  and 
nations  irrespective  of  religion;  and  Hindus  were  by  no 

1 Mustaghal  or  mustaghallàt  means  immovable  property.  It 
appcars  that  the  land  on  which  private  houses  and  shops  were  built 
beionged  to  the  government  as  it  is  stiil  the  case  in  some  of  the 
oldest  Hindù  and  Muslim  states.  Those  who  took  the  land  on 
lease  had  to  pay  rent  for  thc  land  as  well  as  for  the  building  and 
structure  they  raiscd  on  it  to  suit  their  convcnicnce  and  need. 

2 This  is  the  third  of  the  twenty-six  taxes  mentioned  abovc; 
p.  380. 

3 Like  the  dàngàna  there  was  another  cess  called  farmàish 
daurì  or  forced  labour.  V/hcn  mcrchants  and  tratlers  of  diflercnt 
classes  and  standings,  high  as  well  as  low,  entered  Dehii  with  their 
mules  and  packhorses  loaded  with  corn,  salt,  candy  sugar  and  gurt 
their  animals  werc  forcibly  seizcd  by  the  government  ofBciaìs  who 
took  them  into  old  Dehli  whence  tiiey  were  made  to  carry  buiiding 
material  to  Firozàbàd,  frec  o£  charge, 

4 T.  F.  S.  A..  p.  378 

5 Of.  cit.  p.  379 


6 Vide  p,  -^26  supra 
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mcans  excludcd.1 2  It  had  thi.ee  wings — cavalry,  elcphantry 
and  infantry.  Thc  cavalry  consistcd  of  two  kinds  of  horsc- 
men,  those  who  supplied  their  own  horses  and  nccoutrements 
and  those  whom  the  State  supplied.  Their  recruittncnt 
took  place  under  some  rules  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq  and  has  been  described  b y Ibn  Battuta.9  He 
aiso  witnessed  the  part  which  the  elephants  panoplied  in 
armour  then  played  in  war.  Although  elephantry  fìnds 
little  mcntion  during  the  reign  of  Flroz  Shah,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tliat  elephants  continued  to  be  maintained 
and  used  in  war  down  to  the  close  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty. 
Tlmur  encountered  thein  in  the  course  of  his  military  opcra- 
tions  and  was  afraid  of  them  while  fighting.  Infantry  was 
comparatively  of  little  importance.  They  were  unfit  for 
purposes  of  rapid  movement  to  long  distances  and  through 
wild  forests  and  deserts;  nor  could  they  fight  so  effectively 
and  use  the  methods  of  warfare,  pecuharly  fitted  for 
mounted  warriors.  Neither  in  pursuing  the  enemy  nor  in 
fighting  a pitched  battle  were  the  infantry  so  useful  as 
cavalry  and  elephantry.  As  a rule  the  infantry  lived  inside 
the  fortress  and  played  only  a subordinate  part  in  battle  by 
being  mainly  empioyed  in  working  the  ballistas  ( minjanìq ) 
or  plying  the  sword  or  shooting  arrows.  The  Ìnfantry 
also  worked  like  the  police  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Stationed 
in  strong  fortresses  or  temporary  lodgings,  now  called 
cantonments,  they  played  the  role  of  the  policeman  since 
there  was  no  distinction  in  those  days  between  the  army 
and  police.3 * 


1 The  trans-Indus  countiies  being  closecl  to  army  recruitment 
on  account  of  the  traditìonal  enmity  and  wars  with  the  Mongols — 
there  being  no  Afghanistan  in  those  days — the  Sultans  of  Dehli 
had  to  recruit  their  armies  from  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Hindus.  The  gkuràsan  army  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and 
the  troops  collected  by  Kliàn  Jahàn  I at  short  notice  for  the  military 
expeditions  of  Firoz  Shàh  comprised  Hindus.  Similarly  the  armies 
o£  Dehli  and  Firozabàd  after  the  death  of  Firoz  Shàh  were  manned 
by  the  Hindus,  or  by  the  mixed  soldiery  of  HinduS  and  Musalmans. 

2 The  Rehla  of  Ihn  Battùta,  pp,  xxvi,  14 

3 For  the  postal  system  and  othcr  institutions  the  reader  may 

refer  to  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battuta , pp.  xxiv-li. 
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SOURCES 

Long  is  thc  list  of  the  sources  on  which  this  work  is 
based.  Some  are  contemporary,  others  non*contemporary. 
Some  are  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  others  in  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit.  Between  the  Persian  and  Arabic  sources,  let  alone 
their  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  counterparts,  if  any,  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference,  The  Persian  sources  include  those 
chronicles  which  were  compiled  by  the  Turks  who  were  eth- 
nologically  one  with  the  Mongol  barbarians  of  Mongolia  and 
Turkistan.  These  Turks  (including  Mongols)  had  embraced 
Islàm — the  process  beginningin  theeleventhccntury  A*D. — 
mainly  with  the  object  of  satisfying  their  ambition  forworld- 
ly  power  and  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  facilities,  which 
Islàm  was  supposed  to  afford,  of  indulgence  in  war.  Their 
aggressive  campaigns  in  India  were  depictedas  sacred  Islamic 
injunctions;  and  the  Turks  delighted  to  brandish  a militant 
Islam  not  only  in  thetr  trade  as  swordsmen  but  also  in  the 
domain  of  historiography.  Their  numerous  chronicles  which 
are  available  in  their  original  Persian  consequently  abound  in 
ideas  of  bigotry  and  fanaticisin  and  reflect  the  destructivc 
ideology  o£  those  ‘ulamà  whom  Baranl  depicts  as  missiona- 
ries,  anxious  to  teach  the  Muslim  king  uphold  the  religion 
of  Islàm,  extirpate  idolatry  and  humihate  the  Hindus;  and 
whom  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  condemns  as  *god- 
less  and  greedy.*  A comparative  study  of  these  chronicles 
and  the  Arabic  sources1 2  will  show  tiiat  thc  kings3  whom 
they  present  as  slayers  of  Hmdus  and  idol-breakers  were 
more  kind  and  chantable  towards  their  Hmdu  subjects  and 
their  dharma  than  the  Turko-Indian  chroniclers  tliemselves. 

Contemforary 

Topmost  in  the  list  of  such  chroniclers  and  first  among 
the  contemporary  authorities  on  the  history  of  medieval 
India  stands  Yarmlnu*ddln  Amir  Hasan,  commonly  known 

1 (i)  P.R.M.I.M.  p.  5 (ii)  The  Rehla  (G.  O.  S.) 

2 Firoz  Shàh  being  an  exception,  see  pp.  425-428  snfra  and 

p.  577  irtfra. 
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as  Amlr  Khusrau.  Born  in  1253/651  at  Patiall1  during  thc 
reign  o£  Suljan  Nasiru‘dclln  Manmud  and  bred  and  brought 
up  in  the  age  o£  Balban,  Anùr  Khusrau  attained  his  full 
staturc  in  thc  Khaljl  period.  He  witnessed  six  successive 
sultans  o£  Dehll,  namely  Ghiyisu’ddln  Balban,  Muùzzu’ddln 
Kaiqubad,  Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khalji,  Qufbu*ddln 
Mubàrak  Shàh  Khaljl  and  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq. 

Hc  was  a born  poct  and  began  to  compose  verses  from 
the  age  o£  ninc  and  continued  doing  so  until  his  death  in 
1325/725.  But  he  was  also  a soldier,  warrior  and  traveller, 
being  inspired  to  this  effect  by  his  father  and  maternal 
grandfather.  His  fathcr  Saifu’ddln  Mahmud  had  been  a 
veteran  warrior  in  the  service  o£  Sultàn  ShamsuMdln 
Iltutmish  ; and  his  grandfather  Tmàdu’UMuIk  was  ràwat 
‘ arz , i.e . a military  officcr,  holding  the  portfoiio  o£ 
diplomatic  relatious  wÌth  the  neighbouring  Hindu  states. 
Playing  the  combined  role  of  a medieval  soldier  and  warrior 
Amlr  Khusrau  travelled  great  distances.,  e.g.  from  Sàmàna 
to  Multàn  in  the  north  and  to  Deoglr  in  the  south  ; in  the 
east  he  went  as  far  as  Lakhnautì  ; and  in  the  north-west  to 
the  trans-Indus  Mughlistàn  where  he  was  carried  a prisoner 
by  the  Mongol  invaders  in  128^/683.  On  his  release  he 
came  to  Dehli  and  joined  the  retinuc  o£  Amlr  ‘All 
Sarjàndàr,  a distinguished  amlr  o£  the  reign  o£  Shamsu’ddln 
Iltutmish.  In  his  retenue  he  went  to  the  Sarjù — the 
scene  o£  the  proposed  fight  between  Bughrà  Khàn  governor 
of  Bengal  and  his  son  Muhzzu’ddln  Kaiqubàd,  king  o£ 
Dchll.  Thcre  he  witnessed  the  alternate  scenes  o£  hostility 
and  love  between  the  father  and  the  son,  utilizing  the 
samc  as  material  for  his  QiràriH's  Sa'dain  which  he  com- 
posed  in  1288/688.  Sultàn  Jalàlu’ddln  Flroz  Khaljl  con- 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ‘Amlr’  and  sinecure  o£ 
mushafbardàr  (bearer  of  the  royal  copy  o£  the  Quran)  with 
an  annual  salary  o£  1,000  tankas.  Then  he  accompanied 
the  Sulsàn  in  his  campaign  against  thc  rebel  malik 
Ikhtiyàru’ddln  Kashll  Khàn  Chhajjù  in  the  Ramganga 
region  and  witnessed  the  rcbers  capitulation  and  surrcnder, 
followcd  by  the  royal  pardon  and  award  o£  thc  governor- 


1 Patiàli  lies  in  Etah  district,  Uttnr  Pradesh. 
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ship  of  Multàn.  Subsequently  he  attendcd  the  Suljan  in 
his  Jhaln  expedition  ; and  all  the  information  thus 
acquired  he  utilized  in  composing  the  Miftahu%l-Futùh. 
After  his  rcturn  from  Jhaln  he  stayed  at  Dchll  until  thc 
coùp  cPètat  of  All  Gào  who  became  Suljàn  ‘Alau’ddin 
Khaljl,  So  much  did  he  adore  the  rising  sun  that  hc 
forgot  the  new  Sultàn’s  crime  and  forgot  also  the  favours 
that  he1 2  had  reccived  from  the  murdered  Sultàn.  Then 
he  accompanied  the  new  Sultàn  in  his  Chittor  expedition 
(1303/7° 2),  an  account  o£  which  he  versified  in  a book 
entÌtled  K hazàin  1 *l-Futub . The  Khazàinu*  l-F  utùh  also 
portrays  Sulfcàn  ‘Alàu’ddìn  Khaljl  in  his  decrepitude  under 
thc  influcnce  of  Malik  Kàfur  whom  it  describes  as  Mahdl- 
slayer  ( Mahdt  kùsb)>  Sultàn  ‘Alàidddln  Khaljì  bcing  depicted 
as  Shàh-t  shahtdy  i.e.  martyr  king. 

Amlr  IGiusrau  then  found  a new  patron  in  Qu^bu’ddln 
Mubàrak  Shàh,  who  took  him  as  a special  royal  attendant 
in  his  Deccan  campaign  (*3X  7/7*7)*  On  his  return 
to  Dehll  Amlr  Khusrau  composed  for  the  new  emperor  a 
short  history  of  the  opening  years  of  his  reign  (/’.<?.  April 
131 6/ Muharram  716 — August  1318  j Jamàcìtu’s-sànt,  718) 
entitled  Nuh  Sipihr  contaimng  the  story  of  Qutbu‘ddln 
Mubàrak  Shàl/s  accession  and  his  Deccan  campaign.  The 
Nuh  Sipihr  (literally  nine  spheres)  also  contains  Amir 
Khusrau’s  personal  appreciation  of  Hindustàn  and  itsclimate, 
animals,  learning  and  languagcs.  Moreover  it  gives  some 
admonitions  for  kings  and  soldiers  as  well  as  for  the  people. 
Finally  it  praises  the  emperor’s  skill  in  playing  polo. 

Amlr  Khusrau,  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  was  an 
cyc-witness  of  the  war  of  succession  that  followed  the 
assassination  of  Qujbu’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh  ; and  hc  vcrsified 
thc  samc  in  a book  which  he  named  Tughluq  Nàma 
after  Tughluq  Shàh  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320/720. 
Hc  accompanied  thc  latter  in  his  Lakhnaucl  expedition 
whcncc  hc  returned*  to  Dehll  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
spiritual  tcacher,  the  Sultànu’hAuliyà  Shaikh  Nigàmu’ddln* 

1 l.e.  Amlr  Khusrau. 

2 Amir  Khusrau  returned  with  Tughluq  Shàh  in  July  1325. 

Vide  p,  79,  £,n.  1-2  supra . 3 VicJe  Appendix  K. 
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(i325).  The  samc  year  died  Amlr  Khusrau,  leaving  behind 
numerous  works,  the  most  important  being  his  diwans  and 
masnaviSt  chat  is,  historical  works  in  metrical  form. 

Some  of  the  diwans  are  the  Tuhfatu’s  Sighàr , 
Wastul  Hayàt , Ghurratu* l-Kamàl,  Baqiya  Naqiya  and 
N ibàyatHl-Kamàl . The  masnavis  are  the  Qiràntt’s - Sa%dain , 
Miftàhul  Futuh , 'Àshiqa,  Nuh  Sipihr  and  Tughluq  Nàma . 
In  all  these  works  the  poec  has  chosen  lustorical  themes 
from  the  time  of  Balban  to  that  of  Ghiyasu’ddin  Tughluq. 
One  of  the  tnost  important  is  the  Ghurratu  l-Kamàl  com- 
posed  in  1294.  It  cotitaitis  Amlr  Khusrau’s  personal  appre- 
ctation  of  Indian  culture  and  stresses  the  adaptability  of  the 
Indians  to  new  surroundings  and  their  ability  par  excellence 
to  learn  foreign  languages.  The  Qirànus  Sa'dain  composed 
in  1285  is  also  important.  Besides  describing  the  historical 
meeting  between  Bughrà  Khàn  the  goverijor  of  Bengal  and 
his  son  Mui'zzu’ddln  Kaiqubàd,  king  of  Dehll,  the  Qirànus 
Sa'dain  throws  light  on  the  social  life  in  Dehll — picturesque 
social  gathertngs  and  activities  of  the  amirs,  popular  musical 
instruments,  dtfferent  kinds  of  boats  in  royal  use  and 
varieties  of  delicious  food.  Ic  also  contains  a reference  to 
the  famous  buddings  o£  Dchlì.  Tlie  Miftàhu’FFuttih 
written  ìn  1291  deals  with  the  military  campaigns  of 
Jalalu’ddln  Khaljl,  the  suppression  of  the  rebelhon  of  Malik 
Chhajju,  the  Sultàn’s  advance  upon  Ranthambhor  (1291), 
the  frustrated  Mongol  invasion  of  1292  and  the  conquest 
of  Jhàln.  The  ^Ashiqa,  also  called  Dewal  Rànì  Khizr  Khàn , 
composed  in  1316,  not  only  gives  the  emotional  love 
between  Dewal  Rànl,  daughter  of  Raja  Karan  of  Gujaràt  and 
prince  Khizr  Khàn  but  also  an  account  of  the  poet's  captivity 
in  the  Mongol  camp  together  with  a narration  of  the  ‘Alàl 
conquest  of  Gujaràt,  Chittor,  Màlwa  and  Slwàna.1  It  also 
describes  the  beauties  of  Hindustàn  and  of  her  women  and 
contains  an  evidence  of  the  poet’s  bias  for  the  Hindl 
language.  The  Nuh  Sipihr  completed  in  1318  refers  to  the 
military  campaigns  of  the  reign  o£  Mubàrak  Shàh  Khaljl 


1 Also  written  as  Sevàna  lay  in  the  arid  part  o£  Rajputàna, 
north  of  Jaior  and  west-north-west  o£  the  Banas  river  and  the 

Chambal. 
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and  throws  light  on  the  magnificence  of  Dehli,  the  pleasant 
climate  of  the  country,  its  different  seasons,  health-giving 
waters,  its  fruits  and  philosophy  and  the  praiseworthy 
qtialities  of  the  Indians — their  intelligence  and  intellectual 
attainments,  customs  and  manners,  religion  and  language. 
The  Tughluq  Nàma , composed  in  1325,  is  an  epic  dcscrib- 
ing  the  war  between  Ghazi  Malik  and  Nàsiru’ddln  Khusrau. 
It  ends  wich  the  accession  of  Ghazl  Malik  to  the  throne  of 
Dehll  under  the  title  o£  Ghiyàsu'ddln  Tughluq.  Likc  some 
of  his  other  compositions  Amlr  Khusrau’s  Tughluq  Nàma 
is  noted  for  the  frequent  use  of  Hindl  words. 

Among  the  prose  works  of  Amlr  Khusrau  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  of  the  greatest  historical  value  is  the 
Khazàinu'l-Futùh t also  called  Tàrìkh-i  'Alai.  As  the  title 
suggests  it  claims  to  be  the  history  o£  the  reign  of  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl.  In  fact,  it  is  an  official  history  of  the  six  years  of 
Maltk  Kàfùr’s  campaigns  in  the  Deccan  (A.D.  1305-11). 
Since  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl  had  skipped  ovcr  the  htstory  of 
these  campaigns  the  Khazàinu  l-F utùh  has  hlled  a much- 
needed  gap  in  the  ‘Alàl  annals.  Essentially  it  is  an  epic 
and  a panegyric  which  draws  a curtain  over  all  the  foibles 
and  crimes  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  But  it  reproduces  with 
the  vivid  touch  of  an  eye-witness  the  story  of  the  ‘Alàì 
sieges,  military  actions,  tactics  and  arms.  Its  style  is  highly 
ornate,  surcharged  with  metaphors  and  figures  of  specch, 
not  easily  understandable, 

Amlr  Khusrau  is  essentially  a chronicler  of  the  Khaljl 
period.  But  he  is  indispensable  to  the  Tughluq  period. 
He  knew  Tughluq  Shàh  and  his  son  Jauna  Khàn  personally 
and  wrote  for  them  the  Tughluq  Nàma . Then  he  was  a 
chosen  disciple  of  the  SuljànuTAuliyà  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln 
who  constitutes  an  important  link  between  tlie  Khaljl  and 
Tughluq  periods.  Moreover,  Amlr  Khusrau  is  a typical 
Turko-Indian  who  knows  no  religious  tolerance  and  whosc 
writings  abound  in  ideas  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry.  in  this 
respect  he  has  much  in  commou  with  Hasan  Nùzaml, 
author  of  the  Tàjul-Maàsir 1 and  MinhàjuVSiraj,  author 

x Thc  Tàjn'l-Maàsir,  by  Hasan  Nizàmi,  a contemporary  of 
Qutbu’ddin  Aibak,  was  written  early  in  the  thirtecnth  century. 
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of  the  Tabaqat-i  Nasirì1  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
Ziyau’ddin  Barani  and  ‘Isàinl  on  the  other.  All  o£  them 
stand  polcs  aparc  from  Ibn  Baj&uta  who  was  an  Arab. 

The  second  authority  is  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranì  or  Baranl  as 
he  is  commonly  known  bccause  of  his  close  association  with 
Baran,2  the  ofEcial  residcncc  of  his  father  Mu’IduM-Mulk, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Baran  during  the  reign 
of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  Baranl’s  uncle  ‘Alàu’l-Mulk,  a 
brother  of  Mu’idu’l  Mulk,  was  a close  friend  of  ‘All 
Gurshàsp,  governor  of  Kara  who,  on  capturing  thc  throne 
of  Dehll  appointed  him  kotwàl  of  Dehll.  Baranl’s  maternal 
grandfather  Hisàmu’ddln  by  name  was  secretary  ( vaktlàar ) 
and  chamberlain  ( hàjib ) of  Malik  Bàrbak  Sultànl,  an  amlr 
of  Balban. 

Baranl  was  a devoted  disciple  of  the  Sultànu>l  Auliyà 
Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln.  But  unlike  him  he  aspired  after  a 
rich  and  successful  worldly  career.  Since  he  was  gifted  with 
certain  parts  to  play  the  role  of  a courtier  ( nadìmì ),3  emperor 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  admirted  him  into  his  court  in 
'òòòl anc^  although  neicher  a specifìc  post,  nor  a title 
nor  even  a designation  was  granted,  Baranl  was  allowed  to 
continue  attending  the  royal  court.  Baranl  cnjoyed  this 
honour  as  long  as  the  emperor  lived.  After  his  death 
(x35 */752)he  fell  upon  evil  days  and  was  apparently 
looked  upon  as  a scapegoat  for  the  crimes  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  Baranl  deemed  it  necessary  for  self-protection  to 
leave  Dehll  for  some  time;  and,  as  is  evident  from  his 
language,  went  into  exile  at  some  obscure  place  in  the 

It  deals  chiefly  with  QutbuMdin,  but  also  contains  an  account  of 
Muhammad  of  Qiior,  and  ShamsuMdin  Iltutmish.  The  MSS  of  the 
Tàju’UMaàsir  (Add.  7623;  Add.  24,  931;  Add.  7624)  in  the  British 
Museum  have  been  used. 

1 The  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsirì , by  Minhàju's  Siiaj,  was  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition, 
together  with  its  translation  (Calcutta,  i897)#by  H.  G.  Raverty,  has 
been  used. 

Both  the  Taju'l-Maàsir  and  the  Tabaqàt-i  Nàsiri  are  the  principal 
contemporary  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Sultanate  before  the 
establisnment  of  the  Tughluq  dynasty. 

2 Baran  was  the  old  name  of  moderq  Bulandshahr. 

3 Kirmàni,  M — SiyaruH  Auliyà  (Dehli,  1302  Hijra),  p.  313 
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suburbs1.  Thcrc  he  staycd  for  a period  of  fivc  months  and 
wrotc  a book  cntitlcd  Na't-i  Muhammadì  (eulogium  of 
Muhammad).  On  his  return  to  Dehll  hc  wrotc  several 
books2  including  the  Tartkb  i Fìroz  Shàhì  and  the  Fatàwa-i 
Jahàndàrì  in  thc  vain  hope  of  recovering  his  position  at  the 
royal  court.  Sultan  Flroz  Shàh  granted  him  a modest 
allowance3  which  did  noc  sacisfy  Baranl;  and  he  died,  dis- 
appointed,  but  noc  in  dire  poverty.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  Baranl  becamc  unusually  charitable.  It  is  said  that 
he  gave  away  even  the  clothes4  on  liis  body  and  left  behind 
no  moncy  and  no  wordly  assets  in  the  house  beyond  the 
mat  on  which  he  lay  dying;  and  che  same  became  part  o£ 
his  winding  sheet.5 


Nalt-i  Muhammadi 

This  bookfi  of  413  pages,  each  page  (10"  long  and  6" 
wide)  containing  about  25  lines  vvricten  in  nasta'liq  stylc 
still  unpublished  opens  (1-^  pages)  with  an  initial  praise  of 
Prophet  Muhammad  and  a preface  (5-19  pages),  an  extract 
from  which  is  translated  below : 

‘I — J£i ya-i  Baranl — am  the  greatest  of  all  the 
sinners  among  the  Musalmans.  When  my  age  exceedcd 
seventy  years  and  my  strength  was  replaced  by  weakness 
and  my  faculties  became  feeble  and  loose,  the  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  approaching  death  which  is  a moment  of  thc 
greatcst  frighc,  embarrassed  my  heart  and  the  dread  and 
horror  of  mceting  the  Angel  o£  Death  overwheimed 
ail  my  external  scnses.  Howevermuch  I strained  my 
memory  recalitng  any  good  thing  or  a iaudablc  dced 
that  I might  havc  donc  in  the  pa<t  stages  of  my  iife 
strong  enough  to  savc  me  from  the  consecjuences  of  my 
sins  and  thc  agonies  of  deatli  I couid  not  rcmcmber 
any.  Hardly  couid  I recollcct  having  donc  during  my 


1 T.  F.  S.  B„  p.  55  \ 

z ì.e.  Sanà-i  Muhammadt,  Salàt-i  Kabir,  'lnàyat  Nàma-i  llàht , 
Maàiir-i  Sàdàt  and  Tàftkh-i  Ftroz  Shàhi.  (S.  A.,  p.  313) 

3 Ibid.  4 Ibid . 

5 Ibid.  6 MS.  No,  127  Raza  Library,  Rampur. 
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lifctime  any  good  or  commendable  thing  that  might 
stand  rnc  in  good  stcad  at  the  time  o£  my  death  ,and 
relying  on  which  I could  leave  this  world  for  another 
world  in  comfort,  and  depending  on  which  I could  pass 
through  aii  thc  points  of  danger  and  obstacles  on  the 
road  to  salvation  and  deliverance  in  the  other  world. 
On  the  contrary,  1 remembered  incessantly  and  every 
moment  the  sins  and  serious  faults  that  I had  com- 
mittcd  in  the  past;  and  I despaired  morc  and  more. 
Afraid  of  facing  death  in  my  utter  helplessness  I used 
to  hang  down  my  head,  utterly  frustrated,  dismayed, 
distracted  and  confounded. 

4In  the  course  of  five  months  during  which  period  I 
resided  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  of  Bhatner  I suffered 
from  an  extreme  mental  torture  and  despair,  and  kept 
brooding  over  my  miseries  and  wondering  whethcr  in 
this  condition  I would  live  till  the  end  of  the  day  or 
through  thc  night.  In  this  state  o£  agony  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I should  produce  a book  in  praise  of  Muha- 
mmad,  in  which  I must  wrice  in  Persian  ali  that 

I have  read  and  seen  in  the  works  on  haeits . And  I 

should  make  this  book  my  asset  at  tlie  time  o£  my 
deparcure  from  the  world.  This  idea,  which 
struck  my  mind  on  my  nearness  to  death  was  an 

excellent  one  from  which  I experienced  an  internal 
solace. 

‘I  planned  to  make  it  so  unique  that  if  the  Na't-i 
Muhammadì  were  read  and  repeated  by  genuine  be- 
lievers  and  true  seekers  of  God — whose  search  for  Islam 
would  outweigh  their  search  for  material  world — no 
wonder  that  it  might  open  in  their  hearts  a fountain-head 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Frophet  o£  God;  and  no 

wonder  that  in  this  manner  they  get  acquainted  with 
certain  aspccts  of  the  Prophet’s  life  and  ways  ( sunan ) 
which  are  a mine  o£  Faith  and  the  essence  of  Islam, 
enriching  the  paucity  of  their  information  about  thc 
Prophet  and  starting  their  maiden  researches  in  that 
sphere,'  since  adapting  one’s  conduct  to  thc  Propbet’s 
sunnat  is  according  to  the  consensus  o£  the  true  ‘ulamà 
the  basis  of  the  Hanafì  cult.  If  through  my  depicting 
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this  topìc  in  Persian  some  aspects  of  the  Prophet’s 
sunnat  niight  come  into  the  limclight,  thereby  opening 
a door  for  a crue  understanding1  of  the  Prophet  and 
creating  a keen  desire  for  furcher  enlightenmenc  and 
information  about  religion  ic  would  not  be  a wonder 
thac  the  spiritual  merit  arising  from  ìt  mighc  result  in 
thc  rcpose  of  my  soul  and  might  help  me  to  obtain 
salvation  ( nijàt ) and  release  (khalàs). 

‘Ic  should  be  noted  that  the  divine  ‘ulama  ('ulamà'i 
àkhirat)  bave  written — and  the  same  has  been  strongly 
affirmed  and  incorporated  in  religious  books — that  the 
grcatcst  fraud,  greatest  idiocy  and  grcatest  stupidity 
conceivable  is  that  of  a man  who  is  born  as  a Muslim 
(Islam  being  his  hereditary  religion  and  the  religion  of 
his  father  and  forefathers);  who  has  been  brought 
up  uniformly  as  a Musalman  and  in  a Muslim  family 
until  he  has  become  grey-headed  ; who  recitcs  the 
Islamic  creed,  day  and  night;  who  acts  up  to  the 
fundamentals  of  Islàm;  who  does  not  set  his  face 
against  the  obligations  of  the  Shar^at;  who  announces 
himself  as  a true  upholder  of  tauhìd  (unity  of 
godhead)  and  a true  believer,  nevertheless  thc 
whole  lot  of  his  learning,  sayings  and  doings  bears 
no  trace  at  all  of  his  appreciation  of  the  personality, 
attributes  and  morals  and  character  of  Muhammad 
Musfcafà  (peace  on  him!);  nor  does  he  possess  correct 
information  about  the  enlightened  guidance  that  Muha- 
mmad  Mustafa  (peace  on  him!)  gave.  Furthermorc  he 
does  not  possess  clear  knowlcdge  about  the  personality 
of  Mustafà — neither  knowing  who  he  was;  what  he 
was;  to  which  clan  he  belonged;  who  were  his 
forefathers  and  ancestors;  how  he  was  brought  up; 
nor  knowing  the  amount  and  degree  of  God’s  bountics 
on  him  at  every  stage  of  his  lifc;  nor  knowing, 
further,  what  he  did  and  how  he  lived  during  the 
forty  years  which  preceded  his  mission  as  Prophct; 


i This  contains  a sarcastic  reference  to  Sultàn  Muhammad 
who  was  not  well  up  in  Sunan  according  to  Barani. 
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nor  knowing  hi s achicvcments,  his  diec  and  clothes,  nor 
his  married  life. 

‘The  ‘ulama  of  past  ages  (may  God  shower  on  thcm 
His  mercy  !)  have  said  that  i£  Muslims  be  ignorant  of 
the  personal  qualities  atid  attributes  of  Muhammad 
Mustafa  and  possess  no  real  information  about  his 
character,  sayings  ( ahadts ) and  transactions  (rrw'àmilàt}, 
then  their  belief  in  Islàm  is  nothing  but  an  imitation 
and  superficiality.  Further  if  a believer  does  not  know 
the  object  of  belief  and  the  reality  of  thc  personage  in 
whom  he  claims  to  have  belief,  then  his  belief  has  no 
foundation  and  is  null  and  void. 

‘If  true  believers  rcally  possessed  genuine  infor- 
mation  about  the  personality,  attnbutes,  humanity  and 
courtesy  of  Muhammad  Mustafa,  and  if  they  knew  for 
certain  his  ways  (sunan)  they  would  have  in  all  pro- 
bability  never  acted  against  the  Prophet’s  sunnat  and 
would  not  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
serious  heterodoxy  (bid'at).1  For  those  who  are  involved 
in  their  greed  for  this  world  and  for  those  who,  swayed 
by  thcir  personal  cravings  and  dominated  by  Satan,  can- 
not  give  up  completely  all  their  heterodoxies  ( bidlaàt ) 
there  is  yet  a chance  by  knowing  the  sunnat  of  Mus£afa 
to  get  rid  of  their  reprehensible  heterodoxies.  God  forbid 
that  Muslims — due  to  their  negligence,  ignorance  and 
association  with  the  hypocrites  and  heterodoxies — who 
display  themselvesas  abl-i  sunnat , should  consider  hetero- 
doxy  as  sunnat . ln  that  case  they  remain  tn  the  slough 
of  their  heterodoxy,  taking  pride  in  the  same  ; and  their 
end  is  utter  destruction  and  they  cannot  expect  a lenient 
dcal  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection.  But  am  I fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  divine  ‘ulamà  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  Divinity  are  disclosed  and  who,  realizing  my  helpless- 
ness  would  come  to  my  rescue  and  deliverance  ? Where 
can  I find  such  ‘ulamà  ? 

‘The  Almighty  God  is  my  witncss  that  I am  so 
deeply  shaken  by  the  fears  of  the  tortures  of  the  grave 

i Such  is  the  picture  of  Sulgan  Muhammad  in  the  mind  o£ 
Barani. 
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(mdtU'-i  awwal)  and  the  perils  awaiting  nie  beyond  the 
grave  that  I possess  no  shelter  and  no  proteccion  other 
than  the  Na't-i  Muhammadì  and  I pray  to  God  that 
He  might  redeem  me  through  this  worid  and  thc  ncxt 
by  vircue  of  the  same,  since  all  my  friends  and  acquaiti- 
tances  have  deserted  me,  and  my  enemies  and  opponents 
are  jubiiant  over  my  present  condition.  But  with  this 
Na‘t~i  Muhammadi  in  my  possession  I fear  nobody 
and  care  for  nobody.  It  is  such  a valuable  asset  that 
if  any  of  the  great  saints,  jurists  and  Tilamà  of  the  past 
iike  Ghazzàlì,  Ràzl,  Sanài  and  ShaiUi  Nizàmirddìn  had 
been  alive  and  able  to  read  this  book  they  would  have 
surely  appreciated  it  ; and  as  a result  of  their  apprecia- 
tion  the  attecition  of  others  vvould  have  also  been  drawn 
towards  it  and  they  would  have  been  rewarded  by 
God  abundantly;  and  I being  the  cause  of  all  tlns 
goodness  would  have  been  rewarded  too.  Since  that 
wish  of  mine  ìs  not  fulfilled,  I cxpcct  that  through 
this  book  — the  N'at-i  Muhammadi — at  least  on 
the  Day  of  Resurrection  I would  be  honourcd. 
Praise  to  Allali,  the  maintainer  of  the  worlds, 
that  such  an  excellent  book  produced  by  an  ignorant 
person  like  myself  wdl  remain  a monumcnt  among  the 
followers  of  Muhammad  and  the  same  will  become 
the  mcans  of  my  salvation — a poor  wretch.  Praisc  to 
Allah  that  by  writing  the  Na't-i  Muhammadi  I have 
founded  a second  Ka'ba  whose  adoration  and  circum- 
ambulation  will  become  the  means  of  my  redemption 
and  rise  among  the  adorers  and  devotees  of 
Muhammad. 

‘I  pray  to  Allah,  the  bestower  of  unique  glory  and 
majesty  and  abundant  bounties  on  Muhammad  to  accept 
this  service  of  mine.  I implore  Hazrat  Muhammad 
in  whose  name  I have  raised  a sccond  Ka*ba  with  this 
verse ; 


I havc  reached  the  road  of  glory  through  thy 
lovc  and  havc  put  on  my  head  thc  crown  of  thy 
grace.  Rizwàn — thc  keeper  of  paradise — might 
take  my  hand  and  guide  me  to  my  high  position  ! 
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4Sliould  anyonc  takc  hearcily  and  faithfully  to 
recititig  this  book — the  Na't-t  Muhammadì—speci&lly 
'in  old  age  and  read  it  seventy  times  with  his  thoughts 
drowned  in  the  love  of  Muhammad  and  in  devotion  to 
him  as  Prophet  of  Allah,  no  wonder  he  wouid  be  fit 
enough  to  have  made  fawàf  (citcumambulation)  of  the 
Ka'ba  and  would  gain  the  reward  ot  a successful  pilgrim- 
age  by  virtue  of  repeating  the  name  of  Muhammad  so 
many  times. 

•I,  the  compiler  of  the  Na*t~i  Muhammadi f have 
thrown  myself  under  the  shelter  of  the  Na't-i  Muba- 
mmadi . 1 recite  it  several  times  day  and  night,  as  it  I 
circumambulate  it  just  as  the  Ka'ba  is  circumamlnilated. 

Verses : 

O Prophct  ! I liave  made  thy  namc  my  shelter 
and  arn  liolding  it  fast  since  thy  natne  is  dearer.  to  me 
than  my  own  soul  and  I am  prepared  to  sacrihce  my 
life  for  the  sake  of  thy  name/ 

In  spite  of  ali  that  Baranl  says  his  Na't-i  Muhammadi 
cannot  be  taken  inerely  as  a book  of  devotional  songs.  it 
is  certamly  a book  of  confession  and  repentance  written  with 
the  distinct  object  of  neutralizing  the  enmity  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  killing  him.  It  was  also  intended  to  serve  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sin  he  had  bcen  committing  during 
the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluc]  by  noc  telling  him 
thc  plain  truth  abouc  the  great  importance  of  Prophet 
Muhammad  and  his  sayings  ( ahàdts ).  He  had  faiicd  during 
the  tenure  of  his  service  as  a courtier  to  say  out  things 
which,  he  now  thought,  must  bc  recorded  once  for  all  while 
life  was  closing  on  him. 

Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi 

From  the  scheme  of  this  book  nameiy  Tarikh-i-Firoz 
Shàhì  which  commences  with  the  accession  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln 
Baiban  in  1266/662  and  goes  up  to  the  sixth  year  ot  Flroz 
Shah’s  reign,  Baranl  excluded  all  that  had  been  included  in 
thc  Tabaqàui  Nàsiri . He  named  it  after  Flroz  Shah, 
aithough  the  history  of  Flroz  Shah  forms  not  tnore  than  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole.  Hc  deais  in  fair  regular  order 
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witb  good  many  kings,1  But  thc  cighth  king  namely 
Sulfàn  Muhammad,  standing  polcs  apart  from  thc  othcrs  and 
being  disliked  in  equal  proportion,  has  been  singled  out. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  him  is  awkwardly  set  in  the 
midst  ot  a rcgular  scheme  ot  history.  Thcrcfore,  that 
chapcer  is  earmarked  by  the  author  as  a thesis  or  essay  on 
the  anti-Islamic  phiiosophy  and  siyasat  of  that  ìdealist  em- 
peror.  That  essay  must  not  be  read  in  the  same  brcath 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  faith  in  thc  author  as  thc 
rest  of  the  Tàrikh-i  Firoz  Shàhì . In  the  eyes  of  a critic 
that  chapter  is  an  irregular  account,  at  once  confused  and 
void  o£  any  ordcr.  There  is  neithcr  a scquence  of  events 
in  it  nor  chronology.  In  a 25-ycar-long  reign  Barani 
assigns  dates  to  four  events  only,  i.e. 

(i)  his  accession,  725  A.  H. 

(tt)  his  expedition  to  Gujaràt,  745  A<  H. 

(ni)  thc  caliph’s  investiture 

(iv)  Sultan  Muhammad’s  death  in  752  A.  H. 

However,  this  may  be  overlooked  in  a wricer  of 
advanced  age  like  Baranì.  But  he  claims  high  appreciation 
for  it,  saying : 

‘In  this  book  I have  worked  magic.  The  scholars 
of  history  who  have  becoine  scarce  know  that  no  his- 
torian  has  for  a thousand  years  been  able  to  write  a book 
like  this  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  which  comprises  history 
as  wcll  as  thc  fundamentals  of  govcrnment.*2 

Although  Baranl  owcd  his  all  to  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  and  fell  from  grace  after  his  dcath  he  did  not 
forgive  him  for  his  obnoxious  philosophy,  ideology  and 
siyàsat . He  says: 

(a)  I am  to  be  classified  among  the  ungrateful  (to 
God)  since,  although  I had  acquired  some  knowlcdgc 

1 l.e,  nine  kings  in  all — (i)  GhiyasuMdin.  Balban,  (ii) 
Mufizzu'ddin  Kaiqubàd  (iii)  Jalàlu’ddin  Ì£halji  (iv)  ‘Alau’ddin 
Khalji  (v)  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Sbàh  f^haiji  (vi)  Nàsiru’ddin 
Khusrau  Khàn  (vii)  Ghivàsu’ddin  Tughluq  (viii)  Sulfcàn  Muhammad 
(ix)  Firoz  Shàh 

2 T.  F.  S.  B.  p.  123 
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and  had  acquainted  myself  wich  that  noble  science 
(Shari'at  law  which  should  have  normally  prevented  me 
from  throwing  myself  into  hectic  acts)  yet,  due  to  my 
greediness  and  avarice  for  worldly  things  I behaved  like 
hypocrites  and  became  a close  associate  of  the  king; 
and  whenever  there  was  a case  for  the  infliction  o£ 
illegal  punishment  ( siyasat ) I did  not  tell  the  truth  to 
the  Sulfcàn  because  I was  afraid  of  losing  either  my  life 
which  was  perishable  or  my  position  which  was  a 
transitory  one.  The  act  of  not  telling  the  truth  to  the 
Sultàn  was  comparatively  less  serious  than  the  act  of  my 
encouraging  the  Sultàn  at  the  time  of  his  inflicting 
ìllegal  punishments  by  narrating  unfounded  traditions 
( riwàyat ) and  thus  becoming  his  accomplice  out  of  my 
greedincss  to  extract  some  tankas  and  jitals  from  hini  and 
to  make  my  position  with  him  more  firm  and  solid. 
I wonder  about  the  condition  of  others  and  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  mine.1 

(b)  ‘I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  certain  con- 
flicting  traits  of  Sultàn  Muhammad’s  character  for  he 
was  the  most  queer  o£  alT  the  men,  ever  born.2 

(c)  *It  looked  as  ìf  the  Almighty  God  had  blind- 
ed  and  benumbed  his  faculties  of  vision.  Not  a day 
passed  but  the  Sunnl  Musalmans  were  smashed  and 
crushed  like  fresh  radish  and  leek  and  they  were  bc- 
headed  ; and  a stream  o£  Musliin  blood  used  co  flow 
before  thc  royal  palace.3 

(d)  ‘If  I describc  in  full  whatever  sufferings  the 
treacherous  Sky  and  adversc  Fate  have  inflicted  on  me 
I shall  have  to  write  two  volumes  of  complaints.- 

(e)  ‘Much  morc  serious  than  the  griefs  I have 
described  above  is  the  grief  now  rankling  in  my  heart. 
It  is  this.  The  king  of  our  age  and  times — may  he 
live  a thousand  years! — ùs  cxceedingly  fond  of  history 
and  possesses  profound  knowledge  of  it;  but  what  can 
l do?  My  enemies  have  chrown  me  away  from  the 

1 T.  F.  S.  B.#  p.  4 66 

3 ldem%  pp.  472,  497 

36 


2 Idem , p.  504 
4 ldem , p.  69 
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royal  court  and  out  of  the  sight  of  His  Majesty.  As  a 
result  I am  not  in  a position  to  show  him  this  history 
which  I have  named  after  his  royal  auspicious  namc; 
and  I have  recorded  in  it  some  of  his  achicvements, 
attainments  and  good  deeds  and  virtues.  If  ever  fortune 
helps  me  to  present  this  book  before  His  Majesty  so 
that  he  mighc  honour  me  by  looking  into  it,  then  I 
will  have  no  more  disappointments  and  all  my 
grievances  against  ill-luck  would  vanish.  ‘I  swear 
by  the  All-powerful  and  Benign  Allah  that  I am 
utterly  broken;  and  in  my  utter  helplessness  I pray 
to  the  Benefìcent  God,  saying,  ‘O  God!  consider  my 
distress  and  helpiessness  and  be  kind  to  me  so  that  this 
History  may  be  placed  before  His  Majesty  the  emperor 
Flroz  Shah,  Sul£an  (may  his  reign  and  dominions  be 
perpetuated!),  thus  saving  thÌJ*arduous  labour  of  mine 
froin  destruction.*1 

With  such  a distressed  heart,  clouded  vision,  loaded 
conscience  and  apprehensions  of  a gioomy  future,  Baranl 
wrote  the  Tàrìkh-i  Ftroz  Shàhì  in  the  sixth  year  of  Flroz 
Shah’s  reign  when  he  himsclf  was  over  seventy. 

Baranl  does  not  deny  the  merits  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughiuq,  for  they  were  too  well-known  to  be  denied.  But 
he  cakes  care  at  the  same  time  to  stress  all  his  weaknesses 
and  faults.  Thus  he  has  portrayed  him  as  a mixturc  of 
opposites.  When  sketching  his  character  Baranl  makes  use 
of  hyperbolicai  aud  satirical  expressions.  Even  when  he 
acknowledges  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq’s  good  qualities,  in 
the  mìdst  of  his  eulogy  he  introduces  sentenccs  which  pro 
duce  the  opposite  effect  in  the  mind  of  the  careful  reader.  By 
expressing  repeatedly  and  in  a peculiar  manner  his  tewiidcr- 
ment  at  underscanding  him  he  endeavours  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  Suitjan’s  innate  badness.  He  skips  off  the 
sequence  of  evencs,  confounding  the  details  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  average  reader  is  bewildered  ; and  faiis  to 
build  a sound  order  and  chronology.  Barani  acknowledges 
his  own  shorccomings  and  curses  himself,  using  a language 

I ldemP  p.  125 
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which  suggests  that  he  used  to  utter  lies  and  fahricate 
faccs  in  order  to  pacify  the  angry  emperor.  Thus  he  com- 
mitted  a grave  sin  in  retribution  for  which  he  believed  that 
he  suffered  'condign  punishment  by  being  condemned  in 
old  age  to  an  obscure  iife,  solitary,  friendless,  without  a reai 
appreciator  or  patron’.1 

By  virtue  of  his  position  as  a courtier  he  possessed 
unique  opporcunities  of  knowing  and  ascertaining  the  truth 
atid  was  aware  o£  the  duties  atid  responsibtlities  of  a 
historian.  But  he  failed  completely  as  a historian  of  Sultàn 
Muhammad.  He  says : ‘I  took  care  to  sift  the  matters,  and  to 
distinguish  between  fabrtcation  and  reality.’  ‘To  be  bonest/ 
he  concinues,  ‘in  observing  incidents  and  in  chronicling  them 
as  such  is  the  most  essencial  duty  of  a historian.’  He  knew 
the  evils  of  btgotry  and  said,  ‘Many  writers  from  excessive 
bigocry/  ‘have  been  induced  to  tell  lies/  Nevertheless  he 
sutfered  from  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  He  was  also 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  truth.  ‘I,  the  compiler  of  the 
Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz  Shàhi ,’  says  he,2  ‘have  in  my  preface  made 
this  pledge  that  whatevet  I shall  write  in  this  history  shall 
be  the  whole  truch.  Of  che  persons  whose  history  I relate  I 
shall  mention  both  good  and  bad  actions.  To  publish  men’s 
good  actiòns  and  to  conceal  their  bad  is  what  I shall  not  do; 
for  if  I should  careiessly  overiook  (their  bad  actions)  and 
recount  simply  their  excellent  deeds,  and  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  evil,  then  my  writings  would  be  lowered  in  the 
(auspicious)  eyes  of  my  readers;  and  I myself  will  stand 
charged  before  the  tribunal  o£  God.*  Baranl  has  introduced 
this  in  the  midst  of  a passage,  giving  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  Jaliilu’ddln  Khaljl,  in  which  he  has  condemned 
all  who  had  a hand  in  this  foul  deed,  including  his  own 
uncle,  ^Alau’l-  Mulk,  the  kotwàt  of  Dehll,  and  ‘Alàu’ddliv 
the  emperor. 

Tli^  Bibleotheca  Indica  edition  of  th tTàrlkh-i  Fìroz  Shàhì 
which  has  been  used  here  was  checked  by  me  in  London 
and  compared  with  the  MSS  Or.  2039  and  21 1 in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  India  Office  respectively,  The 

1 Op . cit,  p.  466 

2 T.F.S.B.,  p.  237 
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British  Muscum  MS.  occasionally  difiEcrs  from  thc  Biblio— 
thcca  Indica  edition  and  ieaves  gap s.  I have  aiso  used  the 
Arabic  versioh  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  Tàrìkh-i  Ftroz 
Shahì  in  Hàji  Dabir’s  Arabtc  History  of  Gajarat  and  noticed 
occasionaliy  slight  variation  from  the  said  Persian  text. 

ImmedÌately  after  finishing  the  Tàrtkh-i  Ftroz  Shàht 
(1359/758)  Baranl  set  his  hands  to  writing  the  next  work, 
namely  Fatàwà-i  Jahàndàri  (I.  O.  2646)  which  he  completed 
shortiy  before  his  death.  It  is  a supplement  to  the  Tàrikh-i 
Firoz  Shàhi  and  the  political  ideas  underlying  both  are  the 
same.  What  in  the  Tàrìkb-i  Firoz  Shàht  Baranl  had 
hinted  or  insinuated  he  said  plainly  and  extensively  in  the 
Fatàwà  i Jahàndàrt . As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates  it 
is  an  advisory  political  code  for  the  Muslim  kings  to  follow. 
In  the  Tàrikh-i  Fìroz  Shàhi  it  was  hinted  that  they  must 
not  show  undue  kindness  and  leniency  towards  the  Hindus. 
In  the  Fatàwà-i  Jahàndàri  the  author  is  aggrieved  to  see  that 
‘Hindu  nobles  rub  shoulders  with  the  Muslim  aristocracy 
and  possess  horses,  live  in  splendid  houses,  dress  magnificent- 
1 y and  own  slaves.  Fhroughout  the  country  and  even  in 
the  capital  city  of  Dchll  the  Hindus  live  in  ali  honour  and 
respect  and  enjoy  the  honorifics  of  Ràit  Thàkur , Sàhù , 
Mahant  and  Pandit  l.  Baranl  disapproves  all  this,  and  is 
further  aggrieved  to  see  thac  thc  Muslirn  kings  placed  no 
restrictions  on  them  in  point  of  dress  and  equipage  as  also 
in  rcgard  to  the  public  worship  o£  ìdols  ; nor  were  the 
Hindus  compelled  to  wear  any  distinctive  marks  likc  thc 
zimmis  ( Dhimmi ) in  other  countries. 

Thus  in  the  Fatàwà-i  Jahàndàri  Baranl  depicts  an  ideal 
Muslim  king  of  the  type  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznl  and  places 
before  him  the  compendium  of  a polity  and  sound  states- 
manship,  saying: 

‘The  real  administrator  and  ruler  of  the  world  is 
the  Almighty  Creator;  all  others  are  the  temporal  rulcrs 
and  administrators,  being  the  playthings  of  Dcstiny* 
‘O  sons  of  Mahmud  !3  It  bchovcs  you  to  attach  the 

1 F.  J.B.,  MS.F.  120. 

2 Barani  visualizes  the  Muslim  rulers  of  Dehli  as  descendants 
A Mahmud  of  Ghaznt. 
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grcatcst  importancc  to  sound  statesmanship  and  not 
to  take  it  lightly  since  it  is  an  arc  the  attainment  o£ 
which  can  lcad  to  the  capture  of  the  cntire  world  and 
the  failurc  to  attain  which  may  result  in  the  destruction 
and  distraction  of  the  world.  Should  the  kings  consider 
the  payment  o£  a few  tankas  by  way  o£  jizya  as 
sufficient  justification  £or  their  aliowing  all  possible 
freedom  to  the  infidels  to  observe  and  dcmonstrate  all 
orders  and  detaiis  o£  infidelity,  to  read  thc  misleading 
literature  o£  their  faith  and  to  propagate  their  teaching, 
how  could  the  truc  religion  get  the  upper  hand  over 
other  religions  and  how  could  thc  cmblems  o£  Islam  be 
hcid  high  ? 

‘Now  the  fact  is  that  the  (Muslim)  kings  consider 
and  believe  the  realization  o£  a few  tankas  frotn  the 
infidels  and  pagans  by  way  o£  jizya  as  the  highesc  service 
of  theirs  to  Islam,  to  domg  justice  to  truth,  to  bringing 
honour  to  the  cause  o£  righteousness  and  to  increasing 
the  light  of  Islam  every  hour.  They  do  not  even  dream 
of  cxtirpating  the  infidels  and  pagans.  Far  from  this, 
they  hold  the  infidels  and  pagans  in  the  greatest  respect 
and  esteem  and  honour  them  highly  by  considering  them 
as  Dhimmì  and  kharàjì , believing  that  as  payers  o£  jizya 
and  kharàj  they  are  the  protectcd  people.  In  view  o£ 
this  they  concede  to  the  infidels  and  pagans  the  insignia 
— the  drums,  standards,  tighc  tunics,  bejewelled  and 
brocaded  and  well-equipped  horses  ; they  also  confer  on 
them  responsible  offices  including  governorship  o£ 
provinces.  Further  they  allow  and  like  to  see  that  in 
their  own  capital  cities — the  loftiness  o£  the  emblems  o£ 
which  keeps  aloft  the  emblems  o£  all  the  cities  o£ 
Musalmans — the  infidels  and  pagans  should  raise  their 
palace-like  lofty  houses,  that  they  should  wear  robes 
o£  brocade,  that  they  should  ridc  sceeds  equipped  with 
gold  and  silver  saddles,  that  they  should  bc  furnished 
with  complete  paraphernalia  o£  greatness  and  enjoy  all 
luxuries,  cmploying  Musalmans  as  thcir  servants  and 
kecping  thcm  in  atcendance  before  their  horses,  thac 
poor  Musalmans  should  come  begging  at  thcir  doors 
and  that  the  infidels  and  pagans  should  in  hohour  and 
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respccc  enjoy  che  honorifics  of  Rài%  Thàkur , Mahant 
and  Pandit . 

‘Further  if  the  Muslìm  kings  agree  chac  ail  philo- 
sophers  of  paganism  who  are  reaily  the  enemies  of 
Islàm  and  the  Prophet,  should  carry  on  an  unrestrained 
and  open  propaganda  of  their  books  ; if  the  Muslim 
kings  concede  thac  Greek  philosophy  which  is  anta- 
gonistic  to  the  teachings  o£  all  the  prophets  should  be 
called  the  science  of  reason  and  that  the  literature  o£  the 
SharaVat  be  called  the  science  of  tradition,  and  as  a 
result  of  a!l  this  if  such  misbelievers  establish  themselves 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Muslim  kings  in  all  honour 
and  dignity  and  di>seminate  thcir  teachings,  preferring 
their  pagao  philosophy1  to  Islamic  literature  how  can 
Islàm  gct  the  upper  hand  and  how  can  truth  rise  to  ìts 
legitimate  place  P 

‘O  sons  o£  Mahmud  ! Sound  statesmanship 
consiscs  in  recogniztng  and  apprcciating  the  truth  and 
in  reÌievmg  the  subjects  at  the  outbreak  o£  famine  by 
reducing  the  kharàj  and  the  jizya  and  by  further  advanc- 
ing  loans  and  by  completely  abolishing  thc  Wiaràj  and 
the  jizya  if  the  famine  grows  rigorous  and  by  directing 
the  nobility  to  feed  as  many  of  the  poor  as  possible.3 

Great  is  the  importance  of  the  Fatàwà-i  Jahàndàri 
without  wluch  Baranl’s  political  thought  wouid  not  liavc 
seen  the  light  of  day  and  his  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  would 
have  lacked  a suppleuient  and  a commentary.  It  supplies 
negativcly  an  evidence  o£  the  riches,  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  law-abiding  Hindus  in  tlie  empire  and  siiows  that 
they  enjoyed  a position  higher  than  that  of  the  ahl-i  kitàb  or 
zimniis  ( Dhimmì ) in  general.  The  State  made  no  distinction 
between  thc  Hindù  zimmis  and  Musalmans  in  matters 
political,  social^  economic  and  military.  The  jizya , 
nominally  paid  by  them,  brought  no  satisfaction  to  Baranl 
in  the  face  of  aii  the  civil  rights  that  they  enjoyed. 
In  the  concluding  few  lines  of  the  MS  of  thc  Fatàwà-i 
Jahàndàrì  Baranl  praises  his  own  work  stating  that  the 

1 /.  e . Hindu  philosophy. 

2 Translated  by  me  froni  the  I.O.  Manuscript  2646  and 
briefly  reportcd  on  p,  323  supra. 
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Fatàwà-i  Jahàndarì  is  incomparable  as  regards  ‘the 
order,  form  and  plan’  and  that  it  contains  a discussion  of 
‘all  the  commandinents  of  government  and  state  affairs 
with  reference  to  principles  as  well  as  illustrations  and 
example/ 

Ranking  third  in  the  serial  order  of  authorities — but 
first  in  significance — -is  the  fragmentary  autobiography  or 
memotr  of  Muhammad  bin  TughUq,  Rieu  says:  *It 
contains  an  account  of  the  successive  usurpers  of  the  Dehll 
throne  from  the  time  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban  to  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Khusrau  Khàn  (A.  H.  720).  Its  anonymous 
writer  appears  to  be  no  1 tss  a personage  than  Malik 
Fakhru’ddln  Jauna,  afterwards  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  for  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  of  his  flight  from 
the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Hindu’s  child  ( Hindù  bachcha ) 
Khusrau  Khàn  and  of  the  subsequent  defeat  o£  the  same 
by  the  wricer*s  father  Ghàzl  Malik,  afterwards  Ghiyàs- 
u’ddln  Tughluq  who  is  stated  to  have  ruled  four  years  and 
ten  months.  These  events  are  related  by  a contemporary 
historian  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranl.  In  the  next  leaf,  probabiy 
another  detached  fragment  of  the  work,  the  author  dwells 
on  his  religious  doubcs  and  his  iong  search'  for  the  rightful 
Imàm’1. 

Though  incomplete,  truncated  and  anonymous  with  no 
beginning  and  ending  without  the  name  of  thc  copyisc, 
this  memoir  is  a revealing  d.ocument.  Oniy  a fragment  of 
four  pages  looking  like  a copy  from  the  originai  of  an 
autobiography  survived  the  hands  of  destruction  and  is  seen 
incorporated  in  an  incompiece  manuscripc  of  the  Tabaqàt-i 
Nàsirì  (Add.  25.  785)  belonging  to  the  British  Museum. 
While  this  fragmenc  contains  bitter  censures  for  Sultàn 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Balban,  Sulfcàn  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl  and  Sult;àn 
‘Alàu’ddln  Khàljl,  it  abounds  in  appreciation  and  commend- 
able  references  for  the  author’s  father,  Sultàn  Ghiyasu’ddin 
Tughluq — a fact  which  tends  to  estabiish  the  genuine 
authorship.  That  is,  the  author  of  the  memoir  under 
review  was  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  who  also  relates  his 
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own  story  in  tlic  first  person,  A furthcr  probe  into  this 
document  yiclds  the  following  points : 

(i)  A chequered  life  and  an  intelligent  but  distressed 
mind,  unfolded  in  it,  bespeaking  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq. 

(ii)  The  unambiguity  and  boldness  of  its  expressions 
sct  oflE  by  its  strong  unfailing  personal  touch, 
hespeaking  genuineness. 

(iii)  A conflict  of  ideas  betwcen  the  anonymous 
writer  (Muhammad  bin  Tughltiq)  and  Sultan 
‘Alau’ddln  Khaljì — a theme  brought  out  by 
‘Isannl  under  a distinct  hcading.1 

(iv)  The  contents  of  the  memoir  being  of  obnoxious 
nature  — containing  somc  thrilling  departures 
from  the  path  of  Sunnl  orthodoxy — the  royal 
magnanimity  could  not  have  disclosed  these  to 
a courtier  like  Baranl  who  stood  miles  apart  from 
the  basic  thought  of  tbe  memoir% 

(v)  ‘Alàu’ddTn  Khaljl  is  nicknamed  Gao  (literally 
cow)  which  ìs  proverbially  timid  and  cowardly 
because  he  had  killed  his  uncle  in  a cowardly 
manner. 

(vi)  The  mutaghallib  of  the  memoir  is  also  the 
mutaghallib  of  Barani’s  Tàrìkh-i  Fìroz  Shàhì 
which  says : 

‘When  Sultàn  Muhammad  wcnt  from  Dehll  to 
Sargadwarl  it  occurred  to  him  that  kingship  and  rule 
could  not  be  legitimately  enjoyed  without  the  previous 
ordcrs  of  the  Khallfa  ; and  cvery  king  who  has  ruled 
or  rules  without  securing  the  investiturc  of  che  Abbasid 
caliph  has  been  a usurper  ( mutaghallib ) and  will  be 
cailed  a usurper  ( mutaghallib ).  Then  he  ordered  that 
the  names  of  oniy  those  kings  should  bc  mcntioned  in 
the  khujba  who  have  been  appointed  or  permitted  by 
the  Abbasid  caliphs  whilc  the  namcs  of  those  who  had 
not  bcen  permitted  must  be  deieted  from  the  khujba  ; 
and  he  announced  them  as  mutaghallib \*  This  is  a 

1 F.  S.  I.  verses  11,430-11,452.  Also  see  p.  203  f,n.  1 and 

p.  267  f,ns.  2-3.  supra . 

2 T.  F.  5.  B,  pp,  491-492. 
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confirmation  of  thc  tcrm  mutagfjallib  uscd  in  the  memoir 
under  rcvicw. 

(vii)  Thc  tone  of  filial  devotion  in  the  memoir  bc^rs 
the  stamp  of  gcnuineness  and  is  in  consistency 
with  the  chroniclcs. 

(viii)  The  definition  of  the  worldly  ‘ulama  in  the 
memoir  finds  confirmation  in  the  chronicles. 

(ix)  The  memoir  s confessions  analysed  below — 

(a)  atheism  involving  the  loss  of  faith  in  Ailah 

and  Islam  and  the  Prophet  ; . 

(b)  falling  under  the  influence  of  some  Hindù 
philosophers  ; 

(c)  recovery  of  faith  in  Allah,  Islam  and  the 
Prophet  ; 

(d)  complete  failure  of  the  successive  projects 
finding  confirmation  in  the  chronicles  ; 

(x)  the  anonymous  writer  admits  his  embarrassment 
and  confusion  o£  thought,  which  ìs  also  notice- 
able  in  the  nacrative  of  Baranl. 

(xi)  the  ijtehad  of  the  anonymous  writer  and  its  clash 
with  Muslim  orthodoxy. 

A synthesis  of  these  points  will  enable  the  reader  to 
build  a picture  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as  drawn  in  the 
letters1 2  of  Sharaf  Manerl  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Baranl, 
Ibn  Ba££u£a,  Muhammad  Kirmanl,  and  ‘Isàml  ; and  also  in 
the  inscriptions  left  behind  by  the  Jain  and  Brahmin  scholars. 
It  will  thcn  follow  that  the  authenticity  of  this  memoir  is 
indisputable ; and  those  who  question  it  appear  to  plead  for  a 
rival  ideology.3  They  cannot  apprcciate  the  upsurge  of  new 
religious  ideas  in  the  mind  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  who 
was  aiming  at  a reformation  of  Indian  Islam.  This  was  the 
nebulous  sixth  project,  described  above3,  which  mobilized 
against  hìm  thc  deadly  armoury  of  the  penmanship  of 

1 Appendices  I and  O. 

2 Khaliq  Ahmad  Nizami — Stadies  in  Medieval  Indian  History 
(Aligarh,  1956)  pp.  77-86. 

3 Vide  p.  381  supra . Also  see  p.  276  f.n.  2 supra. 
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Muslim  chroniclers.  Hence  BaranTs  vendetta,  caricaturing 
him  as  a wcird  mixcure  of  opposites  and  a prodigy  ranking 
with  Nimrod  and  Pharaoh;  Ibn  Battufca’s  vendetta,  burles- 
quing  him  as  a whimsical  dcspot  of  the  first-water  and 
Tsàmi’s  vendetta,  which  runs  thus: 

*While  ‘Alau’ddln  had  brought  the  whole  of  India 
under  his  control,  Suljàn  Muhammad  lost  it  during 
his  reign.  While  the  iormer  made  Islam  conspicuous, 
Hinduism  has  overspread  the  country  under  the  latter. 
He  uprooted  the  Muslims  and  installed  the  Hindus. 
He  killed  many  saiyids  with  cruelty.  God  as  well  as 
man  became  displeased  with  him.  His  empire  is  in 
disorder  from  end  to  end;  and  the  army  chiefs  have  set 
their  faces  against  him  everywhere.  He  has  no  scrength 
left  to  fivht.  He  is  iike  a disablcd  lion  who  has  bccome 
a frog-eater.11 

In  order  to  bring  him  down  from  the  high  pedestal  of 
cÀdil — an  epithet  which  Budàùnl  ackowledged  by  calling 
him  Muhammad  ‘Àdil  and  which  has  survwed  in  the  name 
of  his  city  and  fortress,  i.e.  ‘Àdilàbàd, — Tsàml  set  up  the 
rival  claim  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.  Buc  ic  was  Sultàn 
Muhammad’s  habit — not  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljrs — to  show 
respect  to  the  law  and  to  ìnvitc  complaints  against  himself. 
He  attended  the  qazV s court  like  an  ordinary  defendant  and 
submitted  to  the  qazì's  sentence  and  was  seen  undergoing 
punishment.  These  are  the  ways  of  an  ‘ ÀdiL  No  wonder  if 
such  an  ‘Àdil  undertook  to  write  a defence  of  his  conduct 
and  philosophy  in  the  shape  of  a memoir  the  contcnt s of 
which  being  of  peculiar  nature  could  not  be  discloscd  even 
to  a courtier  like  Baranl  with  whom  his  differences  were  as 
many  as  with  the  worldly  ‘ulamà.  Perhaps  hc  wrote  a 
complete  autobiography.  But  thc  invectivcs  used  in  it 
against  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  and  the  ‘ulamà  made  it  an 
anathcma  in  the  eyes  of  his  co-re!igionists.  What  foliowed 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Torn  from 
che  body  of  the  book,  only  four  pages1 2  which  happiiy  contain 
the  essence  survived  the  vandalism  of  Fate. 

1 F.  S.  I.,  verses  1 1,440-11,466. 

2 See  facsimile  the  Memoirs  at  thc  end  o£  this  book. 
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It  will  be  wrong  to  condemn  this  fragmentary  auto- 
biography  as  ‘a  ludicrous  tissue  o£  falsehoods1 2  from  beginn- 
ing  to  end’  on  the  plea  that  it  contains  an  unseemly  picture 
o£  Ghiyasu’ddln  Balban  and  ‘Alau’ddln  Khaljl  or  o£  the 
conventional  Islam  and  Muslìm  society  o£  those  days, 
Surely  the  works  of  Baranl  and  ‘lsaml  contain  an  equally 
unseemly  picture  of  Sult^àn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  who 
hated  the  manner  ìn  which  Balban  and  ‘Alàu’ddln  had 
seized  power  and  were  called  ‘guides  ìn  Islàm*.  He  did 
not  like  Amlr  Khusrau  raising  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl  to  the 
height  o£  Abu  Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Usman  and  ‘Alla. 

It  is  true  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  not  a 
braggart3  and  would  not  have  come  down  ‘to  blacken  a 
whole  age  in  order  ro  creace  a suitable  background  for  his 
own  glorification'.4  But  as  the  sayiiìg  goes  the  circumstances 
make  the  man.  Baranl  repeatedly  says  that  in  killing  the 
orthodox  Musalmans  aud  Sunnis,  Sultàn  Muhammad  had 
exceeded  all  limits;  and  as  a result  he  had  come 
to  be  umversally  hated.  He  was  called  a khunì  sultàn. 
Reason  demands  that  such  an  accursed  atid  khùrii  sultjan 
who  ceaselessly  called  himself  'Àdil  must  justify  his 
aggressive  and  revolutionary  philosophy  or  he  must  make 
apologies  and  abdicate.  Thac  he  neither  apologized  nor 
abdicated  in  spite  of  Baranrs  advice  to  that  effect  is  a fact 
which  suggests  thac  Sultàn  Muhammad  wanted  to  speak  for 
himself,  justifying  his  conduct  before  the  world. 

Ic  is  idle  to  raise  the  question  o£  style5  since  the  style 
of  an  author  is  not  always  uniform  and  invariable;  in  fact 
style  varies  in  varying  climaces  and  states  o£  mind. 
Certainly  the  emperor’s  mind  was  highly  distressed  and 
he  took  up  the  pen  in  desperation.  Perhaps  the  introduc- 
tion  and  peroration  whi^h  have  not  come  down  to  us  were 
o£  a higher  standard.  Anyway  stylc  is  not  always  thc  only 

1 Khaliq  Ahmad  Nizami — Studies  in  Medieval  Indian  History , 
p.  85 

2 Kh.  F.  tr.  p.  4 

3,4  Khaliq  Ahmad  Nizami — Studies  tn  Medieval  Indian  History , 

p.  78 

5 Op.  cit. 
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critcrion  or  touchstone;  and  in  thc  prcscnt  case  thc  esscnce 
anc!  substance  of  the  words,  phrases  and  cxpressions  rathcr 
than  thcir  'poverty’  should  be  the  decisive  factor. 

The  fourtk  authority  is  the  F 'utuhu* s-SalàtJn  of  Khwaja 
‘Abdu’l-Malik  ‘Isàtnì  (I.  O.,  895).  It  is  a poetical  history  o£ 
the  sultans  of  Dchll  from  thc  risc  of  the  Ghaznavid  dynasty 
up  to  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  the  date  o£ 
composition  being  A.  H.  750  (a.d.  1349). 

Thc  author  was  a contemporary  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  and  wrote  his  book  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
Firdausl’s  Shàh  Nàma.  He  dedicated  it  to  his  patron, 
‘Alàu’ddln  Hasan,  thc  first  Bahmanl  king  of  the  Deccan, 
a rebel  against  Sulfcan  Muhammad. 

‘Isaml  calls  the  Sultàn  a wrctch,1  and  denounces  him 
as  insinccire.  He  tells  us  that  Muhammad,  while  pretend- 
ing  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  father,  really  rcjoiced  at  hearc. 
LJnder  the  heading  ‘dclusion2  practiscd  by  Sultan  Muham- 
mad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq  on  the  inhabitancs  of  India/  thc 
Futuhu's-Salàtjn  informs  us  that  on  his  accession,  Muham- 
mad  bin  Tughluq  made  lavish  promises  to  the  people  to 
give  thcm  sound  and  sympathetic  administration,  and 
captivated  their  hearts  by  profuse  largesses.  But  his 
character  changed  almost  completely,  and  he  bccame  dis- 
trustful  and  oppressive3.  It  was  on  account  of  this  that 
Bahàu’ddin  Gurshàsp,  governor  of  Sàgar,4  revoltcd. 

Being  a spokesman  of  the  aggrieved  party  in  thc 
country,  tIsàmI  relatcs  storics  which  wcre  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  Sultàn,  stories  which  found  wide  currency  among  the 
people,  and  were  heard  by  Ibn  BajfQja.  For  examplc, 
‘Isàml  tells  us  that  Bahàu’ddln  was  ultimatcly  skinned  alive; 
that  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw  was  paradcd  round  the 
strects  and  that  his  flesh  cooked  with  rice  was  piaccd 
before  the  eJephants5.  Almost  the  same  is  rcpeated  by  Ibn 

1 F.  S.  I„  vcrsc  9,748 

2 Idem.,  vcrse  8,0 14L 

3 lhid% 

4 Vide  p.  216  f.  n.  2 supra. 

5 Of.cit.,  verses  8,190-8,192 
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Bajjiija.  Again,  ‘Isami  gives  a highly  coloured  accoitnt  of 
the  cransfer  of  Muslims  (kbalq1 2)  from  Dehil  to  Daulatabad  ; 
and  occasionaily  introduces  shorc  tales  of  the  inhumanity 
and  cruelty  of  Sultàn  Muhammad,  not  unlike  those  found 
in  the  Rehla. 

The  FutàhHS-Salàtin  makes  it  clear  that  oppressivè 
measures  werc  adopted  by  the  Sukan  mainly  with  a view 
to  destroying  the  ashàb-i  dtn 2 (people  of  religion),  the 
Hindus  being  exempted.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  forced 
migration3 4  from  Dehll  to  Daulatabad,  and  of  the  token* 
currency.  Occasionally  ‘Isamì  speaks  of  universal  destruc- 
tiont  but  his  language  is  not  free  from  exaggeration.  One 
day,  he  cells  us,  ‘the  Sultan  rode  up  to  the  gardens  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yamuna,  and  found  the  streets  thronged 
with  vendors  and  customers.  He  was  so  annoyed  to  see  the 
prosperous  condition  of  thc  town  and  the  affluence  of  his 
people  that  he  resolved  immediately  to  destroy  it.  With 
this  object  in  vlew  he  sent  out  the  Qaràchil  expedition. 
Another  measure  which  he  later  adopted  for  the  destruction 
of  his  people  was  to  order  the  evacuation  of  Deoglr.  Ali 
its  inhabitants5  were  consequently  sent  of£  to  Dehll. 

Finally  under  a heading  ‘applause6  for  Sultan  ‘Alau’d- 
dln  Khaljl  and  censilres  for  Muhammad  Shàh  bin  Tughluq 
Shàh,’  ‘Isàml  vehemently  denounces  Sultàn  Muhammad  for 
his  revolt  against  Islàm. 

‘Isàml’s  F utuha' s-Salàtjn  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Nigàmu’ddln  Ahmad7  as  one  of  his  authorities.  lt  was 
also  used  by  Firishta8,  and  was  known  to  Budàunl.9 

Most  important  o£  all  the  Arab  traveliers  and  writers — * 
whose  approach  to  historiography  is  different  from  that  of 

1 Ibid .,  verse  8.483!. 

2 See  p.  191,  sttpra. 

3 Futftkn's-Salàtin,  verse  8,461!. 

4 lbidmy  verses  8,7  i^f. 

5 l.e . orthodox  Muslims  or  ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh  who  alone 
:ounted  in  the  eyes  of  Isàmi, 

6 F.  S.  verses  11,409-11,468. 

8 T.  F r.  I,  p.  234. 


7 T.A.  P.  3. 

9 M.  T.  B.,  p,  236. 
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thc  Turks — Ibn  Batfcuta  (1304-78)  is  the  fiftb  authority. 
Hc  startcd  on  his  travels  in  1325,  and  during  the 
next  eight  years  explorcd  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  the  Levant  and  Con- 
stantinople,  whence  he  came  by  the  overland  route  to  India. 
He  reached  Sind  on  the  i2th  of  September,  1333  (ist 
Muharram,  734).  We  hnd  in  Ibn  Bat&uta  a quick-witted 
and  observant  youth,  who  acquainted  himsclt  with  the 
custoins  and  social  habits  of  the  Indìans , and  in  all  ways 
fitted  himself  to  give  detailed  information  about  India. 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  appointed  him  qazi1  of  Dehli, 
which  office  he  held  about  eight  years.  At  last  he  lost  the 
emperor’s  favour,  and  was  interned.  It  was  only  after 
earnest  prayers  and  supplications  on  his  part  that  he  was 
released.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
China  (1342).  Shipwrecked  011  the  way,  he  feared  to  return 
to  Dehll,  and  proceeded  to  the  Maldive  Islands.  Here  iie 
settled  down  for  a year,  and  became  a judge.  About  1345 
hc  setout  for  Ceylon,  whence  he  repaired  to  Southern  India, 
and  stayed  at  Madura.  He  then  proceeded  to  Clitttagong, 
where  he  took  a boat  for  China.  Subsequently  he  performed 
the  Hajj  at  Mecca,  whence  iie  rcturned  to  Morocco,  his 
African  home  (1349)*  After  anotlter  short  journey  (1352)  in 
Centrai  Africa  he  setded  m Morocco  (1353).  Here  at  the 
court  o£  Sultàn  Abù  Tnàn,  Ibn  Batjuta  diccated  the  ex- 
periences  of  his  journey  to  Abù  ‘Abdullàb  Muhammad  bin 
Muhammad,  commonly  known  as  Ibn  Juzai,  wlio  editcd 
them  as  the  Rehla  (journey).  Ibn  Battuta,  since,  remained 
in  Morocco,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  73  (1377-7^)* 

As  rcgards  his  qualifications,  Ibn  Battuja  must  rank 
higher  than  Baranl.  He  was  a doctor  of  law  and  thcology. 
Although  he  did  not  know  Persian  wcll,  and  posscsscd 
no  knowledge  of  Hindl  yet  he  had  many  opportunicics 
to  know  tlie  truth  of  the  events.  Not  only  did  he 
enjoy  the  emperor’s  tavour,  but  he  was  also  a travelling- 
scudent,  who  had  left  his  home  to  seek  knowledgc 
abroad. 


The  Rebla  of  Ibn  Battnta  p.  129  (G,  O.  S.),  Calcutta  1953* 
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The  sixth  authority  is  a Persian  poet  named  Badru’d- 
din,  a native  o£  Chach  or  Tàshkand.  He  came  to  Indìa  and 
attracted  some  notice  at  the  court  o£  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq.  His  odes  supply  us  invaluable  ìnformation  by 
nieans  of  chronograms,  enabiing  us  thus  to  fix  the  dates  o£ 
certain  events.  Printed  copies  of  the  work  are  available  in 
India,  a famous  translation  with  atr.ple  comments  being 
made  by  ‘Usmàn  Khàn  of  Ràmpur.  This  as  well  as  the  India 
Office  MSS.  have  been  used  in  this  work. 

The  seventh  authority  is  the  Majmu  a-i  Khàni , a Persian 
MS.,  I.  O.,  257 2.  It  is  a manual  of  Muslun  ecclesiastical 
law  compiled  by  Kamàl  Karlm  Nàgaurl,  and  dedicated  .to 
Bahram  Khàn.  The  India  Office  catalogue  gives  no  account 
of  Bahràm  Khàn.  But  Bahràm  Khàn  has  been  identified 
with  Qutlugh  Khàn,  the  tutor  o£  Sultàn  Muhanunad. 

Tlìc  Majmn'a-i  Khàni  consists  of  a compilation  o£  sonie 
passages  from  older  works,  the  latest  o£  which  are  (1)  the 
Nasafì , a commentary  on  the  al-Manzùma  o£  Haflzu’ddln 
Abu'l  Barakàt  Ahmad  bin  ‘Abdu’llàh  an-Nasatl,  who  died 
in  1310;  and  (2)  the  Anfa'  o£  Burhànu’ddln  Ibràhlm 
bin  ‘All  al-Tarasùsi,  who  died  in  1356.  The  Mafmu  a-ì 
Khànì  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  in  Daulatàbàd,  the  position  o£  which  it  clearly 
mentions.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  a work  o£ 
secondary  importance. 

The  eighth  authority  is  the  Basàtinul  Uns — a Persian 
nianuscript  at  the  British  Museum,  Add.  7717*  It  is  a 
Hindù  tale  compiled  by  Muhammad  Sadr  ‘Àlà  Ahmad 
Hasan  Dablr,  an  hereditary  servant  at  the  Dehll  court, 
and  a secretary  o£  the  royal  chancery.  The  importance 
o£  this  work  lies  in  the  facc  that  it  was  composed  in  thc 
first  year  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  reign  and  gives 
a detailed  account  of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughltiq’s  Tirhut 
expedition.  The  author  was  in  the  emperor’s  suite  and; 
feelingly  describes  his  own  sufferings  in  the  course  o£  the 
return  journey  to  Dehll.  He  makes  commendable  references 
to  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

Thc  ninth  authority  is  the  Masàliku  l-Absar  by 
ShÌhàbu’ddln  Ahmad  ‘Abbàs  (1300-1350)  who  was  & 
nativc  o£  Damascus.  He  never  came  to  India,  but 
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gathercd  his  information  about  the  country  from  the 
travellers  o£  Turkish  breed  and  temperament  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  The  value  o£  his  work  lies  in 
his  account  o£  the  characteristic  feacures  o£  civilisation 
under  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  An  Arabic  manuscript 
o£  the  Masalikul-Absar  which  has  been  used  by  me  lies 
in  the  BibUothèque  Nationale  of  Paris.  A French 
translation  o£  it  ts  fotmd  in  Quatremère’s  Notices  des 
Manuscrits , Tome  Treizième,  which  has  also  been  used. 

The  tenth  authority  the  Siyarul-Auliyà , — *hy  Muham- 
mad  bin  Mubàrak  Kirmànl, — is  a ltfe  of  Shaikh  Nìzàmu’ddln 
Auliyà,  and  contains  references  to  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq, 
and  to  his  relations  with  the  saints,  particularly  with  the 
disciples  of  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln  Auliyà.  The  author  was 
a contemporary  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq.  He  throws 
light  on  certain  points  connected  vvith  sufism. 

The  British  Museum  Manuscnpt  (Or.  1746)  has  been 
compared  with  the  printed  editÌon  (Dehll  Press,  1884). 

The  eleventh  authority  is  the  Munshat-i  Màhru  of 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Multànl.  It  was  written  under  Flroz  Shàh. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  history  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  and  that  o£  Firoz  Shàh  since  the  author  had  been  a 
servant  of  both.  It  is  to  be  regrected  tliat  this  work 
is  tnore  literary  than  historical.  A manuscript  No.  338  o£ 
the  Asiauc  Society  has  becn  used. 

A fine  set  of  Sanskrit  works  produced  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fourceenth  century  should  be  considcred 
as  the  twelfth  authority.  These  are  the  Vividha  Tirtbd 
Kalpa 1 o£  Jinaprabha  Suri,  the  Kathakosa 3 of  the  Jain 
saints,  the  Prabandhacintamani 8 o£  Merutanga,  the 
Prabandhakosa  o£  Rajasekhara,4  the  V attbusarapayaranarh 

1 This  is  edited  by  Jina  Vijaya  and  published  at  Santiniketan 
<*934)«  . 

2 Literally  ‘a  treasury  o£  stories*.  It  has  been  cdited  by  Pandit 
Jagdish  Lal  and  published  at  Lahore,  1942  A.D. 

3 It  was  written  about  1 3°4/-x  V*S«  and  has  becn  translatcd 

into  English  by  Tawney,  C.  H. 

4 Kajasekhara  was  a jeweller  and  a merchant  of  the  age  of 
Sulfcàn  Muhacmnad  bin  Tughiuq.  Hc  wrotc  thc  book  in  1348-49 / 

m°5  y*s. 
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and  Vasttisàra  of  Fcru1 *  and  thcAttihasik  Jain  Kavyasangraha a. 
The  Vividba  Tirtha  Kalpa  also  called  Kalpa  Pradipa 
initiaces  the  reader  into  the  story  of  Suljan  Muhammad’s 
visit  to  the  Jain  tirthas  where  he  performed  religious  tites 
of  the  Jains.  The  remaining  works  arc  equally  informative 
and  create  a favourable  impression  about  the  sultans* 
attitude  towards  non-Islamic  peoples  and  their  religions. 
Never  is  there  an  ugly  word  used  about  the  sultans.  It 
is  evident  from  the  said  works  cliac  no  Hindu  or  Jain 
saint  was  ever  killed  or  harassed  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief. 

The  thirteenth  authoricy  is  the  FntUhàt-i  Fìroz  Shàhì 
literaily  the  victories  of  Flroz  Shah.  Ic  is  a brochure  fromthe 
pen  of  Flroz  Shah,  giving  briefly  the  exploits  of  his  reign. 
It  tends  to  exhibit  the  humanity  and  generosicy  o£  Flroz 
Shah  atnidst  his  earnest  endeavours  co  perform  his  ducies 
as  illustrated  by  some  o£  his  sayings,  given  above.  Being 
a true  picture  of  his  mind,  ideology  and  deeds  the  Futùbàt - 
i-  Firoz  Shahi  helps  the  reader  also  to  understand  his  foibles, 
particularly  his  distorted  view  o£  Islam,  resulting  in  his 
bigotry,  demolition  o£  idol-houses  and  proscription  o£ 
Muslim  dissenters.  But  lie  was  swept  along  the  currents 
of  reaction  and  was  exploiced  by  che  ‘ulama  who  headed 
the  reaction. 

Fìroz  Shah  concluJes  his  F utubàt-i  Firoz  Shàhì  saying, 
‘My  object  in  writing  this  book  has  been  firstly  to  express 
my  gratitude  co  the  All-bouncifui  for  the  many  and  various 
blessings  He  has  bescowed  on  me;  secondly  thac  men 
who  desire  to  be  good  and  prosperous  may  read  this  and 
learn  the  proper  course  that  I have  pursued.’3 

The  fourteentb  authority  is  the  Tàrjkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  of 
Shams  Siraj  ‘Aflf — so  called  because  it  deals  exclusively 
with  Flroz  Shah*s  reign.  Ic  was  written  in  Dehll  some  years 
after  thc  invasion  o£  Tlmur.  The  actual  date  of  writing 
is  not  known,  though  a study  o£  its  contents  places  it  in 
the  first  decade  o£  the  ijth  century. 

i Feru,  T.  was  a jevveller  o£  the  age  of  ‘AÌàu’ddin  Byhaljl. 

He  wrote  the  books  about  1313 / 1372  V.  S. 

a Calcutta,  V.S.  1994.  3 FJF.  Persian  text  pp.  a and  19* 
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Shams  Siraj  Afìf  was  born  in  1350  in  a family  of  Abohar 
— a town  which  was  in  thosc  days  a depcndency  of  Dipal- 
pur  cast  of  thc  Ràvl.  His  great-gr'andfathcr  Malik  Sacdul 
Muik  Shihab  ‘Aflf  was  the  revenue  colicctor  ( 'amaldàr ) of 
Abohar  during  the  rcign  of  Suljjan  Alau’ddln  Khaljl.  His 
grandfather  Shihàb  r Aflf  wasborn  the  same  year  (1309/709) 
in  which  Flroz  Shàh  was  born.  His  father  Shams 
‘Aflf  was  also  a contemporary  of  Flroz  Shah  though  his 
birth  and  antecedents  have  not  been  recorded*  But  he  is  rc- 
ported  to  have  served  in  different  capacities  during  the  reign 
of  Flroz  Shah,  particularly  as  an  inspector  of  thc  river  banks 
and  as  an  attendant  in  the  Bengal,  Jajnagar  and  Nagàrkot 
cxpeditions.  On  the  royal  flotiila  sailing  in  thc  course  of 
the  Sind  expedition  from  Bhakkar  to  Tatta  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  a division  of  one  thousand  boats.  For  some  time 
he  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  holy  tombs  and  servcd  also 
in  the  ministerial  department  ( diwàn-i  wizàrat ) of  Dehll. 
He  grew  to  manhood  during  thc  reign  of  Flroz  Shah 
and  had  free  access  to  him.  Occasionally  he  accompanicd 
him  in  his  hunting  expeditions  and  frequently  attended 
the  royal  court. 

Unlike  its  namesake — the  Tàrìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  of 
Ziyau’ddin  Baranl — the  Tarìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  of  ‘Aflf  is 
written  in  simple  and  lucid  style  and  is  absolutely  frce  from 
high  figures  of  speech  and  rhetoric.  It  is  in  thc  form  of 
a monograph  presenting  in  full  the  story  of  Flroz  Shah’s 
long  reìgn  (1351-1388).  It  also  givcs  soine  cultural 
aspects  of  the  rcign  and  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
compendium  of  life  in  Hindustàn  in  the  lattcr  half  of 
the  i^th  century. 

Shams  Siràj  ‘Aflf  also  wrote  four  othcr  books,  namely  the 
Manàqib-i  *Alàt\  Manàqib  i Sultjin  Ghiyàsuddin  Tughluq 
Sbàh>  Manàqib-i  Sultàn  Muhammad  and  Dhikr-i  Kharàbbi 
Dehli . The  first  threc  werc  panegyrics  of  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl,  Ghiyàsu‘ddln  Tughluq  and  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
respectiveiy  whilc  the  fourth  dcalt  with  thc  devastation  of 
Dchll  at  thc  hands  of  Tlmur.  But  all  thcse  arc  cxtinct. 

‘Aflf  becamc  a disciplc  of  Shaikh  Qu£bu‘ddm  Munaw- 
war,  a sùfl  saint  of  the  Chishtiya  ordcr  and  a contcmporary 
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of  Muhammad  bin  Tughiuq.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Flroz  Shah  from  the  sufl  point  of  view  and  identificd  him 
with  his  own  ordcr. 

Thc  Bibliocheca  Indica  edition  o£  this  work  has  been 
compared  with  another  edition  called  Calcutta  Collection. 

The  fifteenth  authority  is  the  Sìrat-i  Ftroz  Shàht.  It  is  an 
annonymous  work  written  during  the  reign  of  Fìroz  Shàh 
and  probably  at  his  instance.  Ic  gives  a trustworthy 
account  of  the  early  parc  o£  his  reign  and  may  be 
called  a bigger  edition  of  the  Futùbàt  i Ftroz  Shaht  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a kind  of  chanson  de  jeste  ìn  prose  form,  extolling 
the  deeds  of  Flroz  Shàh  and  tlie  achievements  of  his  reign. 
While  it  throws  flashes  of  light  on  almost  all  aspects  of  the 
governmenc  and  administration  including  the  learning  and 
culture  of  the  age  ic  brings  ìnto  special  relief  the  two  Asoka 
pillars.  The  first  pillar  described  in  Persian  as  ‘munàra’i 
zarrtn — golden  pillar,  was  transplanced  from  Tobra,  a 
village  near  fCiizràbàd  along  the  Yamuna  into  the  Firozàbàd 
palace  ; and  the  secònd  was  taken  from  Mirath  into  the 
huncing  place  ( koshak-i~shikàr ) at  Firozàbàd. 

A manuscript  of  the  Sìrat-i  Ftroz  Shàhì  is  preserved  at 
the  Oriental  Library,  Bankipore.  From  a verse  at  the  end 
of  this  manuscript  ìt  appears  thac  this  work  was  originally 
written  in  1370/772.  It  finds  no  place  in  Elliot’s  monu- 
mental  work — ‘The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own 
historìans. 

The  sixteenth  authority  is  the  Tàrìkh-i  Mubàrak  Shàhi 
of  Yahya  bin  Ahmad  of  Sirhind  wricten  during  the  reign  of 
Mubàrak  Sbàh  (1421- 1434),  the  second  kmg  of  the  Saiyed 
dynasty.  It  is  the  only  available  history  for  a period  of 
forty-six  years  from  1388  to  1434.  lt  presents  a first-hand 
account  of  che  history  of  Hindustàn  for  about  twenty  years 
covering  the  period  of  the  firsc  two  Saiyed  kmgs  (1414- 
1434).  It  has  been  considered  an  authority  on  this  pcriod 
by  all  the  laier  writers  including  Nizàmu'ddln  Ahmad 
Bakhshl,  Budàùnl  and  Fitishta.  Yahya  bin  Ahmad  had  access 
to  Sultjàn  Mubàrak  Shàh  aiìd  was  favourably  placed  in 
government  circles  to  be  ablc  to  know  the  events  and 
dcscribc  them  in  detail.  His  book  commences  with  the  rcign 
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of  Muhammad  bin  Sam  comnaonly  known  as  Mu'izzu'dtlin 
Muhammad  of  Ghor  and  euds  abruptly  in  1424« 

The  author  had  lived  through  part  of  the  reign  o£  Flroz 
Shah;  his  may  be  regarded  as  a contemporary 

authority,  particularly  for  the  pcriod  of  Flroz  Shàli’s 
successors.  The  Btbhotheca  Indica  edicion  has  been  used  in 
this  work. 

The  seventeenth  authority  is  the  Malfùzàt-i  Timurt  i.e.t 
an  autobiography  of  Tlmùr.  Originally  written  in  Turkl 
it  was  translatcd  early  in  the  iyth  century  into  Persian 
by  Abu  T^lib  Husaitu  who  prescnted  it  to  Shahjahan. 
Shahjahan  considered  it  a genuine  work.  Suspicions  cast 
as  to  its  gcnuincness  in  thc  latter  part  of  the  igth  century 
are  now  completely  set  aside.  It  is  considcred  an 
authentic  work  written  under.  the  personal  care  of  Tùnùr. 
Its  account  about  India  is  confirmed  by  Sharafu’ddln  Yazdi, 
a contemporary  of  Tlmur  atìd  author  of  the  fatnous  Zafar 
Nàmà.  The  Zafar  Nàmà,  literally  à book  of  victory,  was 
originally  written  in  Persian  in  A.D.  1424.  It  ìs  but  a 
partial  biography  of  Tlmùr  and  does  not  commcnce 
until  the  25^1  year  of  his  life.  Muhammad  Afzal,  the 
preceptor  of  Shàhjahan,  was  employed  by  that  emperor  111 
1047/1637  to  revise  Abu  Tàlib  Husainifs  version  ot  the 
Malfùzàt-i  Timurt  and  to  bring  it  into  complete  accord 
with  the  Zafar  Nàmà . 


Non-Contemporary 

(1)  Thc  Tabaqàt-i  Akbari , a work  written  by 
Nizàmu’ddln  Ahmad  under  Akbar  the  Great,  contains  an 
account  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Therc  is  a manuscript 
of  this  work,  Add.  6543.  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
has  been  used.  References  are,  however,  given  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica  edition. 

(2)  The  Muntakhabu  t-T avàrikh  of  ‘Abdul  Qadir 
Budaunl  (1 541-1595)  is  another  work  writtcn  in  thc  tttne 
of  Akbar  the  Great.  Thc  author  throws  new  light  on  several 
aspects  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  reign.  There  is  a 
manuscript,  Add.  6581,  in  the  Brttish  Museum  which  has 
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bcen  consulted.  Buc  the  Bibliothcca  Indica  edicion  has 
bcen  referred  to  in  this  work, 

(3)  Thc  Tarikh't  Firishta , written  by  Muhammad 
Qasim  Hindu  Shah  Astraàbadhl1  about  1606,  contains  a 
dctailed  and  uscful  account  of  thc  period  undcr  review. 
But  the  author  givcs  ncither  accurate  datcs  nor  makcs 
always  very  authentic  stacements.  Thc  Bombay  cdition 
(1831)  largely  uscd  in  this  work  has  been  comparcd  with 
the  Lucknow  edition  (1864). 

(4)  HàjjitSddabìr  or  Hàji  Dablr,  the  famous  author 
of  the  Arabic  History  of  Gujaràt , was  a contemporary  of 
Firishta,  He  borrows  his  information  not  only  from  Baranl* 
but  also  from  Husàm  Khàn’s  Tàrikh-j  Bahàdur  Shàhì . The 
latter  appears  to  have  used  sources  of  which  we  possess 
no  knowledge.  The  manuscript  of  this  history  was 
discovered  and  cdited  by  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross,  who 
also  discovcred  that  Hàjl  Dablr  was  the  first  to  make  use  of 
Husàm  Khàn*s  Tàrìkh-i  Bahàdur  Shàhì . 

(3)  The  Burhàn-i  Md*àsir  (B  M.,  Add.  9996  9998), 
by  ‘All  bin  ‘Azlz  LJllàh  Xabàtabàl,  is  a history  of  tlic  Nizàm 
Shàhi  dynasty  of  Ahmadnagar.  It  was  finished  about  1595* 
It  givcs  an  accounc  of  ‘Àlàu’ddln  Hasan  Shàh  Bahmani, 
foundcr  of  the  Bahmanl  dynasty,  and  a servant  of,  and  rebel 
against,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  An  abridged  transJation 
of  this  work  by  King,  }.  S.  (B.  M.,  09057),  with  the 
parts  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  has  aiso  been  con- 
sulted. 

(6)  The  Khulàsatu  t Tavàrikh  of  Sujàn  Rài  (B.M.,  55, 
59),  the  Hindu  historiati  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign,  wricten  ìn 
1695-96,  supplies  useful  information  rcgarding  thc  origin 
of  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  and  the  Panjàb  flood.  A manus- 
cript  of  this  work,  which  lics  in  the  library  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies,  London,  has  becn  used. 

(7)  The  Ma$lubu  tJXàlibin*  writtcn  in  1 1 1 1 / 1699  by 
Muhammad  Bulàq,  is  a biograpby  of  Shaikh  NizàmuMdln 
Auliyà.  It  supplics  useful  inforrnation  regarding  the  Afghàn- 

1 Astrabàdh  is  a Persian  town,  neac  the  south-eastern  corner  o£ 
the  Caspean  Sea. 
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pur  tragctly.  Thc  manuscript  of  this  work  in  thc  India 
Oflice  library  (No.  653)  has  bccn  uscd. 

(8)  The  Tàrtkh-i  Rasktdt  of  Muhammad  Haidar 
Dughlat,  writtcn  towards  thc  middlc  of  the  sixtccnth  ccntury 
and  translatcd  into  English  by  Ncy  Elias  and  Sir  Edward 
Dcnison  Ross  (London,  1 895),  contains  a uscful  rcfcrcncc 
to  thc  Qaraunas. 


Central  Asian  Histories 

(1)  The  Shajaratu  l-Atràk  or  Uliis-i  Arba'ah  Chingizt 
was  written  about  tiie  middlc  of  thc  fiftccnth  century.  It  is 
bascd  on  a similarly  cntitled  work  of  Sultan  Ulugh  Beg 
Mirza.  It  contains  a dctailed  account  of  thc  successors  of 
Chinglz  Khan  and  makes  a rcfercncc  to  Tarmaslùrln.  Its 
manuscript  (Add.  26,190)  in  the  British  Muscum  togcthcr 
with  its  abridgcd  translation  by  CoL  Wm.  Miles  (London, 
1838)  has  been  used. 

(2)  Thc  Matla'us’-Sa'dain  or  Majma'-i  Bahrain  by 
4Abdur  Razzaq  of  Samarqand,  is  a history  of  trans-Indus 
countrics  from  1335  to  1468.  it  throws  light  on  the  story 
of  Tarmashmn.  Manuscripts  of  this  (Add.  17,928  and 
192)  lie  in  thc  British  Muscuni  and  thc  India  Office;  and 
havc  bcen  used. 

(3)  Thc  Rauzatu  s-Safà,  by  Muhammad  ibn  Khàvand 
Shah,  callcd  Mlr  Khvànd,  is  a gcncral  history  of  the  world 
from  thc  earliest  timcs  down  to  1497»  in  scvcn  volumcs. 
Thc  fifth  volumc  contains  uscful  information  about 
thc  Chaghatais.  It  also  throws  light  upon  thc  history  of 
thc  Qaraunas.  The  printed  cdition  of  this  work  (Boinbay, 

1854)  has  bccn  used. 

(4)  Thc  Habibu  s-Siyar , a generai  history  of  thc  world, 
was  writtcn  by  Ghiyasu’ddin  bin  Humamu'ddln,  othcrwisc 
known  as  Khondàmlr,  in  1523.  It  is  cxtrcmciy  uscful 
for  thc  history  of  thc  Mongols,  and  contains  important 
rcfcrcnccs  to  Tarmaslurin.  Thc  printcd  cdition  (Tchcran, 

1855)  has  been  uscd  in  this  book.  Thcrc  is  also  a 
manuscript  of  it,  Add.  23,508,  in  thc  British  Muscum. 


Provincial  Histories 
Sind . 
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(1)  Thc  Tàrjkh  i Ma'sàmi  or  Tàrikh-i  Sind  makcs 
rcfercnces  to  the  Sumcras,  and  to  the  history  o£  Ghiyasu’ddln 
Tughluq,  Muhaminad  bin  Tughluq  and  Firoz  Shah  and  his 
successors.  The  British  Museum  manuscript  (Add.  24,091) 
as  well  as  the  edition  published  by  Sind  the  Adabi  I3oard, 
Karachi  has  been  used. 

(2)  The  Tt4hfatHl-Kiràm%  written  by  Mlr  *AlI  Shir 
Qànl  o£  Tatta  about  1766,  has  been  drawn  upon  in 
connection  with  the  Sumeras.  The  British  Museum 
manuscript  (Add.  ^1^589)  has  been  used. 

The  Riyàzii  s-Salàtìn,  written  iti  1788  by  Ghulam 
Husain,  is  not  accurate  enough.  It  has  been  supplemented 
by  a study  o£  the  numismatic  reeords,  the  Rehlaf  and  the 
Tàrìkh'i  Firishta.  Charles  StewarFs  History  of  Bengal 
(London,  1813)  has  also  been  used. 

Gujaràt . 

The  Aliràt-i  Ahmadi,  written  about  1762,  by  ’All 
Muhammad  Khàn,  supplies  useful  information  about  the 
history  o£  Gujaràc  from  the  beginning  o £ Muslim  rule. 
The  Gaekwad’s  Oriental  series  edition  (Baroda,  1927-8), 
together  with  its  supplement,  translated  by  Syed  Nawab 
*A1I  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Seddon  (Baroda,  1924),  has  been  used. 
Therc  is  also  a manuscript  (Add.  6580)  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  has  been  consulted.  The  Aiir  àt-i  Sikendari 
o£  Sikandar  (Bombay  and  Baroda  editions)has  also  been  used. 

Modern  W orks 

(1)  Histoire  des  Mongols  par  D’Ohosson,  in  four 
volumes  (Amsterdam,  1835),  helps  us  to  study  the  history 
o£  the  Mongols,  particularly  o£  the  Il-Khans  of  Persia. 

(2)  History  of  the  Mongols  by  Howorth,  H.  H., 
in  tour  pvts  (London,  1876),  is  equally  uscful. 

(3)  History  of  Ràjputàna , in  two  volumes,  and 
the  History  of  Udaipur , writtcn  in  Hindl,  by  Gaurì 
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Shankar  Ojha  (Ajmcr),  arc  excremciy  valuablc.  Thc 
author  has  madc  usc  o£  thc  Ràjput  traditions  and  storics, 
and  has  particularly  uscd  Muhnot  Nainsi’s  Khyata f com«* 
plctcd  in  thc  middle  o£  thc  sevcnteenth  ccncury.  Thc 
rcfcrcnccs  madc  by  Nainsi,  as  wcll  as  by  Gaurl  Shankar 
Ojha,  to  thc  hiscory  o£  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  rcign 
havc  bcen  carcfully  studicd. 

(4)  Turkestan  down  to  the  Mongol  Invasiont  by 
Barchold,  (W.  London,  1928),  is  an  importanc  work,  and 
has  been  used  as  £ar  as  ic  was  necessary. 

Many  other  works  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  English  like 
the  Tartkh-i  Abu  al-Fidà — 'Al-Mukhtasar  fi  Akhbàr  il-Bashar 
— (Constantinople,  1297),  the  Tàrikhu  l-Khtilajà  o£  Jalalu’d- 
dln  As-Suyutl  (Egypt,  1887);  Yulc ’s  Marco  Polo  (London, 
1926)  and  Tod's  Rajasthan  (cd ited  by  Crooke,  W.,  London, 
1920)  have  been  used;  and  others  stiil  are  rcferrcd  to  in 
footnotcs  in  the  course  of  this  book.  The  Epigrapbia 
Indtca , Epigraphia  lndo-Moslemica , Archaeological  Survey 
ReportSy  Imperial  and  District  Gazetteers , numismatic  and 
epigraphic  records , census  reports , and  various  historicai 
journals,  £or  instance,  the  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society , 
the  Indian  Antiqaary  and  Islamic  Culture  have  aiso  been 
consultcd. 

Thc  numismatic  and  cpigraphic  sources  of  thc  history 
o£  Tughluq  dynasty  are  described  in  a chapter1  on  coinage 
and  in  an  appendix2  on  inscriptions.  Here  the  rcadcr’s 
actention  is  invited  to  the  following  cxtracts: 

Ibn  Bajtjuga  gives  an  inscription  of  the  principal 
mosquc  at  Multàn,  saying:  I saw  an  inscription  on 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  jàmi ‘ masjid  at  Multan 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Tughluq,  The  inscrip- 
tion  ran  as  follows : 

#I  havc  fought  twenty~nine  battlcs  with  thc 
Tartars  and  havc  defcatcd  thcm.  Hence  I have  bccn 
named  Maliku’l-Ghazi.’3 


Chapter  xvii  2 Appendix  B 

The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battàta  p.  48 
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Ziyau’ddln  Baranl  explains  the  term  Malikul-Ghazi  as 
Ghazi  Malik  who  had  defeated  the  Mongols  complctely  in 
twcnty  battles1. 

There  is  also  an  inscription  o£  Suljan  Ghiyasu’ddin 
Tughluq’s  rcign,  now  placed  at  the  Udaipur  museum.  It 
bclonged  to  the  Chittor  Fort  and  was  found  lying  loose 
therc.  The  text  is  in  Persian  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  history  of  Chittor  in  that  age.  It  mentions  Asadu’ddln 
Arsalan^  a nephew  of  the  Sul^àn,  as  builder  of  some 
construction.  The  impression  of  the  date  is  obliterated  from 
the  slab,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  prepared  in  the 
year  of  Sul£àn  GhiyàsuMdln’s  accession.2 

There  arc  also  some  buildings  which  bear  no  inscription 
but  are  highly  suggestive  and  tell  their  own  tale.  Thcy 
must  be  included  in  the  list  of  sources.  These  are  : 

(1)  thc  stupendous  fort  of  Tughluqàbàd  which  is 
built  of  enormous  blocks  o£  sandstone,  cut 
from  the  surrounding  hills; 

(ii)  the  citadel  which  is  connected  with  the  fort  by 
means  of  a viaduct  of  twenty-seven  arches; 

(iii)  the  solid  mausoleum  of  Sultàn  GhiyàsuMdln 
Tughluq.  Its  massive  structure  bespeaks  the 
kind  of  man  buried  in  it. 

Then  there  are  some  silver  and  copper  coins 
of  Ghiyàsu'ddln  Tughluq  said  to  have  been  struck  on  the 
eve  of  his  Bengal  campaign,  reproducing  his  name  in 
Nagri  script.3  This  1 s an  index  of  his  liberalism  and  a 
pointer  to  his  religious  tolerance. 

Similarly  Sultjàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shàh’s 
namc  inscribed  in  Sanskrit  verse  on  a slab  in  the  Chunàr 
fori4  and  in  Devanagari  characters  on  the  third  storey  of 
the  Qufcb  mlnàr6  is  an  index.  His  public  works  ac  Dehll 

1 T.  F.  S,  B.,  p.  416 

2 Epigraphia  Indica  Arahic  and  Persian  supplement,  1955-56* 

P.  67. 

3 C.  P.  K.  D.,  p,  191. 

4 C.  P.  K.  D.,  p.  261 
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which  may  also  be  considercd  as  a source  of  his  history 

are: 


(i)  the  cicy  and  fort  of  ‘Àdilabad  at  the  soudveast 
corner  of  Tughluqàbàd.  The  fort  still  stands 
though  the  city  has  disappeared  completcly. 

(ii)  tlie  satpulab  or  seven-arched  dyke  between 
Chiràgh  Dehil  and  Khirkl 

(iii)  the  city  of  Jahanpanàh  comprising  *a  complete 
fortification  of  the  suburbs  of  Dehll  from  the 
Qujb  mlnàr  to  the  present  village  of  Shàhpùr, 
formerly  an  extreme  projection  of  Slrì/1 2 

Edward  Thomas  gives  three  Persian  inscriptions  of 
Flroz  Shàh.  These  are  reproduced  below : 

(i)  Inscription  on  the  fifth  scorey  o£  the  Qutb  minàr, 
dated  A.  H.  770 /A.  D.  1371.  Ic  gives  a clear  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  Qutb  mlnàr  ‘was  commcnced  under  the 
auspices  of  Mufizzu’ddln  Muhammad  bin  Sàm  and  removes 
the  misunderstanding  that  Flroz  Shàh  ‘had  actually  built 
the  two  upper  storeys  of  the  mlnàr.’* 

(ii)  Inscription  in  Chiràgh  Dehll,3  dated  A.  H.  775  ft 
A.  D.  1376.  Ic  announces  the  construction  of  a dome  or 
domed  gateway  by  Flroz  Shàh  at  che  entrance  of  Shaikh 
Naslru’ddln  Chiràgh  DchU’s4  mausoleum.  The  Shaikh  had 
died  in  757 / 1358. 

(iii)  Inscription  in  Banaras,  dated  A.  H.  777/A.D. 
1378.  It  says  that  a certain  Ziyà  Ahmad  built  a mosque 
with  all  the  neccssary  parts  at  the  khanqab  {maqàm-ì 
mutabarrika)  of  a saint  namcd  Saiyed  Fakhru’ddin  ‘Alawl 
the  martyr  durifig  the  reign  of  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh. 

1 Op . cit 

2 C.P.K.D.E.,  pp.  284-288  3 ldem . 

4 Chiràgh  Dehli  was  the  name  given  in  honour  of  the  saint 
Shatkh  Nastru’ddin  Cbiràgh  Dehlt  (v(de  pp.  373,  378,  389  snpra)  to 
the  cnvirons  of  Dehli.  near  Shàhpur  and  Khirki  within  thc  enclosure 
of  Jahànpanah.  In  this  particular  area  lived  the  aforesaid  saÌnt, 

now  known  by  his  surname.  After  his  dcath  (757/1338)  he  was 
buried  in  or  near  his  residence. 
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Edward  Thomas  considcrs  this  inscription  important 
bccausc  *it  affords  a frcsh  example  of  the  avowed  Musiim 
policy  of  appropriating  idol  temples.’  But  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace,  not  even  an  insinuation,  that  the  said  mosque  was 
built  with  the  materials  of  any  temple.1 

As  is  cvident  from  many  of  his  coins  with  the  names 
o£  the  Egyptian  caiiphs2  Sultjàn  Flroz  Shàh  never  disconti- 
nued  his  own  name  froin  the  coinage.3  Unlike  his  pre- 
decessor  hc  gave  himself  titles  o£  nàib 4 and  khaljfa 5 of  the 
amìru  l-momeriin .6  While  the  legend  on  one  o£  the  coins 
has  Firoz  Shàh  Sultàriì 7 no  coin  o£  his  bears  the  word 
‘Tughluq*,  not  even  as  a suffix.  This  tends  to  show  the 
legitimate  piace  o£  coins  in  the  study  of  sources. 

An  inscripcion  o£  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  on  his 
father’s  tomb  at  the  Hauz-i  Khàss  bears  evidence  to  the 
prince’s  filial  devotion.8  None  o£  his  numerous  slaves 
chought  of  doing  to  Flroz  Shàh  the  service  which,  after  all, 
his  much-neglected  and  afflicted  son  performed  amidst 
indescribable  difficulties. 

Further,  thc  coins  o£  Nàsiru’ddin  Muhammad  bear,  as 
had  been  the  custom,  the  ticle  o£  the  Abbasid  and  Egyptian 
caliph,  thus  showing  thc  £acc  thac  regard  for  the  caliphate, 
which  had  become  a dead  institucion,  was  scill  a religio- 
political  tenet  with  the  sultans  of  Dehll.  And  this  formality 
was  ccaselcssly  observed  till  the  end  of  the  Tughluq 
dynasty. 

1 Surely  there  is  no  Islatnic  injunction  that  mosques  or  Muslim 
shrines  should  be  built  with  the  material  of  Hindù  temples. 
Misguided  by  some  such  notion  Edward  Thomas  (pp.  286-288) 
endeavours  to  build  his  thesis.  But  he  regrets  the  want  o£  informa- 
tion  about  the  saint  Saiyid  Fakhru’ddin  ‘Alawi 

2 E.g . Abu’l  Abbàs,  al-Mu'tasid,  Abu'I  Fath  and  Abu 
4Abdullàh.  C.P.fC.D.E.,  pp.  274-277 

3 Sul^àn  Muhammad  had  discontinued  his  own  name  and 

struck  coins  giving  the  Caliphs*  names  only.  See  coins  o£  thc 
years  741,  742  and  743.  C.P.K  D.E.  p.  259 

4»  5 Of . cit.  pp.  275-276 

6 Literally  commander  of  the  faithful  was  the  title  of  the  caliph 

7 Of . cit.  p.  276 
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Two  Capitals 

Thc  Subbiit  * Àshà an  Arabic  worlc  of  8th  century 
Hijra  (iq.th  century  A.D.)  gives  two  capitals  of  the  empire 
of  Sulpan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  under  distinct 
headings: 


First  Capital 

Tt  is  a big  city  situated  in  plain  earth  and  its  soil 
is  a mixture  of  stonc  and  sands.  There  is  a wall 
round  the  city  made  of  baked  bricks;  and  it  is  bigger 
than  the  wall  of  Hamat9. 

‘The  city  is  far  away  from  the  sea;  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  it  runs  a big  river 
which  is  smaller  than  the  Euphrates.  And  the  city  has 
a few  gardens  but  there  are  no  grapes.  Rains  come  in 
the  summer  season.  The  principal  mosque  of  the  city 
has  a tower  the  like  of  which  the  world  does  not  know. 
It  is  built  of  red  stone  and  has  about  300  stairs,  and 
posscsses  big  sides  and  great  height  and  a vast  base. 
Its  height  amounts  to  600  cubits. 

‘It  is  narrated  in  the  Masàliktil  Absàr  on  the 
authority  of  Shaikh  Mubàrak  Ambati  that  Dehli  is  a 
collection  of  several  cities  each  of  which  has  a name  of 
its  own,  Dehll  being  one  of  these.  Says  ShaiWi  Abu 
Bakr  bin  Khallal : ‘The  area  indicated  by  the  name 
of  Dehll  at  present  comprises  twency-one  cicies/ 


1 The  author  Ahmad  Abu’l  ‘Abbàs  al-Qalqashandi  wroce  in 
791  Hijra  (1389  A.D,)  Ic  was  printed  and  published  in  Cairo  in 
1331  H./A.D.  1913.  It  runsinto  15  big  volumes  containing  detailed 
information  o£  the  then  Muslim  world.  Tlie  account  of  India  with 
Dehli  and  Deogir  (Daulatàbàd)  as  its  two  distinct  capitals  is  given 
in  the  5th  volume,  pp.  68-70, 

z Hamàt  was  a magnificent  city  of  great  magnitude  near 
Aleppo. 
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•Dchll  is  taken  as  the  alHndia  capital  and  as  the 
residence  of  the  Suljan.  It  contains  his  palaces  and 
buildings  specially  mcant  for  his  abodes  and  the  abode 
of  his  wives  and  the  dwcllings  of  his  slavc  and  favourite 
girls  besides  tliosc.  intcnded  for  thc  houscs  of  his  servants 
and  slaves.  Nonc  of  the  khans  and  amirs  live  with  himt 
and  none  of  thcm  stays  thcrc  except  whctvonc  prcscnts 
oneself  on  duty.  Aftcr  thc  duty  hours  cveryone  of  the 

khans  and  maliks  goes  back  to  his  own  housc. 

‘There  are  gardcns  on  threc  sides  of  thc  city— cast, 
south  and  north — running  in  a straight  line  twelve 
miles  Iong  in  cach  casc.  Only  the  western  sidc  rcmains 
without  any  gardens  since  it  bordcrs  on  a series  of  hills, 
fcehind  which  arc  many  cities  and  provinccs’. 

Second  capital — Deogìr 

‘The  city  of  Deoglr  is  a vast  area.  It  is  related 
in  the  Masàlikul-Absar  on  the  authority  of  Shaikh 
Mubàrak  Ambàtì  that  it  was  an  ancient  town,  which 
was  renovated  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shah  who 
named  it  Qubbatu'l  Islam  (centre  of  Islam).  It  is 
said  that  he  left1  it  before  it  was  completed.  The 
Sulpàn  had  planned  it  to  be  built  and  had  divided  it  irito 
several  parts  in  such  a manner  that  for  every  group  of 
people  there  was  a spccial  quarter — a quarter  for  the 
army;  a quarter  for  wazirs;  a quarter  for  thc  secrctaries; 
a quarter  for  the  ‘ulamà  and  qazis  and  a quartcr  for  thc 
sufis  and  derwishes.  And  in  each  quartcr  wcre  provided 
all  thc  ncccssarics — mosqucs,  markcts,  public  bathing 
placcs,  grinding  mills  and  ovens— and  a quarter  for 
mcrchants  and  craftsmen  of  evcry  tradc — goldsmiths, 
dyers  and  tanncrs  so  that  thc  residents  of  one  quarter 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  thc  rcsidents  of  other  quarters 
in  the  mattcr  of  buying  and  sclling  and  in  all  other 
transactions  so  much  so  that  cvery  quartcr  lookcd 
like  a substantive  city/a 

i The  emperor  lcft  Daulatàbàd  for  Dehlì  in  1328  ( vide  pp. 
218-222  sHprd),  He  did  not  go  southward  until  1334.  About 
1337  he  revised  his  policy  of  making  Daulatàbàd  a sccond  capital. 
Probably  the  Subht^l^Àshà  refcrs  to  the  year  1328  when  the 
emperor  left  Daulatàbàd,  the  projected  constructions  being  in 
progress.  cf . p.  166  f.n.  i,  supra , 
a Samc  as  foot-note  1,  p.  591 
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Inscriftions 

With  rcfcrence  to  the  above  rcmark1  that  thc  term 
Tughluq  was  neither  used  as  cognomen  nor  as  nomencla- 
ture — nor  vvas  it  used  as  a dynastic  name — and  that 
the  numismatic  evidence  is  borne  out  by  inscriptional 
evidence  the  readcr's  attention  is  hereby  invited  to  the 
following  inscriptions : 


(t)  Rajabmabendry  Inscriftion. 

This  records  the  erection  of  a mosque  by  Salar  ‘Alawl 
in  1324/724.  The  inscription  was  made  after  Ulugh 
Khàn’s  conquest  of  Telingàna,  and  apparently  after  his 
occupation  of  Rajahmahendrf.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

‘It  is  the  abode  of  God. 

During  the  reign  of  the  great  Suljàn  Ghiyàsu’ddunya 
(waddln)... Abu’  (1-Muzaffar)  Tughluq  Shàh,  the  Sulfàn 
(May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  sovereignty,  and 
elevate  liis  auchority  and  dignity  !),  and  during  the  ever- 
increasing  prospericy  (#.*.,  prosperous  regime)  of  the  khàn 
of  the  world,  Ulugh  Khàn,  the  humble  servant  soliciting 
the  tnercy  of  God.#..Sàlàr  (?)  ‘Alawl  built  chis  mosque  on 
che  zoch  of  the  auspicious  month  of  Ramazdn  (may  its 
blessings  be  universal  ! ),  724  (Monday,  ioth  Scptcmbcr, 
A.D.  1324.)’2 

(ii)  Chittor  Inscriftion 

An  inscription  in  Persian  verse  on  a slab  is  built  up 
into  a wall  of  thc  tomb  ot  Ghaibl  Plr  near  the  Dehll  gate 


1 Vide  p.  55  sufra. 

2 E.  I.  M.  1923-24,  p.  13. 
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o£  Chittor.  Thc  third  and  fourth  verses  mentioning  the 
name  of  Suljàn  Muhammad  run  as  follows: 

(The  master  of  the  world,  the  king  of  the  carth, 

his  name  is  Muhammad  Shah.  He  is  the  emperor  of 

this  age  and  refuge  of  the  country.1) 

(iii  a)  Naraina  and  Sarban  Inscripttons 

The  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  Naraina  and  Sarban  com- 
pletely  ignore  ‘Tughluq’  and  give  the  name  of  the  regnant 
king  as  Muhammad  Shah  ( Mahammada  Sàhi).2 

(iii  b)  Cambay , Hindaun t Petlad , Veraval,  Kàghzipura 
and  Dholka  inscriptions 3 

All  these  inscriptions  show  that  ‘Tughluq’  was  then 
used  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  father  of  Suljan  Muha- 
mmad.  The  Cambay  inscription  has  further  entailed  a dis- 
cussion  about  the  period  of  Suljfàn  Tughluq  Shàh’s  reign 
and  the  date  of  Suljàn  Muhammad’s  accession.  A summary 
of  the  said  discussion  which  was  published  elscwhcrc,4  is 
reproduced  below  for  the  reader*s  convenicnce. 

The  tcxt  of  the  Cambay  inscription  announces  the  con- 
struction  of  a jàmi'masjid  by  one  Daulat  Shàh  Muhammad 
al-Butahàrì  on  i8th  Muharram  (qth  January,  1325  A D.) 
during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Mahk 
Daulat  Shàh  was  an  important  amlr  ot  the  court  of  Muha- 
mmad  bin  Tughluq,  but  hc  was  not  known  at  all  as  a 

1 Epigraphia  Indica  (Arabic  and  Pcrsian  Supplement)  1955-5*^ 
pp.  67-70 

2 Vide  pp.  325,  329  supra. 

3 Husain,  A.  M. — Six  Inscriptions  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  hin 
Tughluq  Shàh%  cdited  and  transiated  with  fuil  commentary.  Scc 
Epigrahia  Indica , 1957-58. 

4 Journal  of  Archaeological  Dcpartment>  Government  of  India. 
1957-1958. 
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buildcr  of  mosques  and  was  not  associated  with  Cambay. 
Even  if  he  be  the  same  man  who  according  to  the  epigraphic 
report  founded  the  Cambay  mosque  his  narration  of  the 
Cambay  inosque  is  reticent,  cryptic  and  truncated.  The 
i8th  of  Maharram  725  (qth  January  1325)  must  be  takcn 
as  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  mosque;  then  leaving 
it  in  the  process  of  construction  Maiik  Daulat  Shah  left 
Cambay  and  joined  the  Lakhnautl  expedition  of  Tughluq 
Shah.  On  Tughluq  Sliah’s  return  from  Lakhnautl  by 
Sha'bàn  725  (July  1325),  Malik  Daulat  Shah  too  came 
back  but  thc  unforeseen  tragedy  of  Afghanpur  occurring  on 
the  first  of  Sha'bàn  725  (i3th  July  1325)  brought  about 
the  death  of  Tughluq  Shah  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Ulugh  Khan  (now  Suljan  Muhammad  Shàh),  during  whose 
reign  the  construction  of  the  Cambay  mosque  which  had 
been  in  progress  since  the  i8th  of  Muharram  725  was 
completed.  If  it  be  contended  that  Suljan  Muhammad 
Shàh  bin  Tughluq  Shàh  had  ascended  the  throne  a few 
days  bcfore  the  i8th  of  Muharram  725  when  the  mosque 
was  completed,  the  contention  will  ìmmediately  fall  to  the 
ground  for  no  sizable  building,  let  alone  the  jàmV  masjid  or 
cathedral  mosque  of  Cambay,  could  be  constructed  in  the 
short  span  of  a few  days  or  a fortnight.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  process  of  the  construction  of  buiidings  was 
thcn  much  slower  than  in  these  days  of  mechanics  and 
technical  engineering. 

Each  of  the  five  authorities — ‘Isàml,  Baranl,  Ibn  Battufa, 
Sultan  Muhammad  and  Yahyà  bin  Ahmad — conveys  almost 
the  same  information  regarding  the  period  and  dates  of 
Tughluq  Shàh’s  reign;  and  their  manner  of  expression 
testifies  to  the  independence  of  outlook  and  frcedom  from 
exaggeration.  Barani  mentions  the  period  twice  over — in 
the  first  instance  ‘four  years  and  a few  months>  and  in  the 
second  instance  ‘four  to  five  years/  Now  Baranl’s  ‘four  to 
five  years’  corroborate  the  ‘four  years  and  ten  months’  given 
by  Sult;àn  Muhammad  who  says,  ‘And  my  fathcr  ruled 
with  everybody’s  support  for  four  ycars  and  ten  months/ 
Computing  from  the  istof  Sha(bàn  720  Hijra  (6th  Septem- 
ber  1320  A.  D.)  the  date  of  Tughluq  Shàh’s  enthronemcnt 
— the  period  of  four  years  and  ten  months  will  extend  to 
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Jutnada  II,  A H 725  (May  1325  A.  D.)  and  the  date  of 
his  death  will  fall  in  May.  But  ‘Islml  takes  it  further  on. 
His  narrative  givcs  July  instead  of  May;  and,  in  fact,  fixes 
the  firsc  of  Sha*ban  725  (i^th  July  1325)  as  the  date  of 
Tughluq  Shàh’s  death.  Thus  he  givcs  tuil  fivc  years  as  the 
period  o£  Tughluq  Shah’s  reign.  But  he  contradicts  him- 
self  by  giving  724  as  thc  year  of  Sultan  Muhammad’s 
accession.  The  year  724  ìs  not  seen  on  any  of  the  coins 
of  Sultln  Muhammad. 

To  revert:  The  Hindaun  and  Petlad  inscriptions 
resemble  the  above-mentioned  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  more 
than  one  respect.  They  call  Muhammad  bin  Tugliluq  ‘lord 
of  the  sultans,  lord  of  the  rulers  of  the  carth  and  emperor’; 
so  do  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions.1  The  Petlad  epigraph, 
further  elucidates  the  practice — brought  out  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Sanskrit  insadptions  of  the  construction  of  wells  for 
public  use  and  for  quenching  the  thirst  of  the  thirsty 
wayfarers. 

The  Veraval,  Klghzlpùra  and  Dholka  inscriptions  follow 
suit.  All  the  three  describe  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  as 
lord  of  the  earth  and  chief  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  and  as 
caliph  of  the  age.  And  the  DholUa  inscription  bears  silent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  places 
of  worship  and  sanctity  then  stood  and  flourished  within 
remarkable  proximity  of  each  other  without  being  an 
eyesore  to  the  orthodox  on  either  side.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Qlzi  Buhlui  mosque  at  Dholka,  which  was  a place  of 
great  sanctity  to  the  Hindus  and  Jains  and  aboutided  in 
temples  and  idol-houses. 

(iv)  Over  sixty  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Flroz  Shah,  give  his  name  as  Flroz  Shah  without  the  suffix 
Tughluq.  Thosc  which  are  in  Sanskrit  or  in  Sanskrit- 
Persian  and  throw  light  on  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
Hindus  are  listed  below  in  the  footnotes.2 

1 Vtde  pp.  324  332  stifra. 

2 Fouud  at  Atnbcr,  Rajasthan,  recording  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as 
in  Persian,  the  construction  of  a step-well  during  the  governorship 
of  Malik  fjhurram  through  the  best  efforts  of  Ram  Deva.  It 
announces  the  allotment  of  some  quantity  of  salt  for  tts  maintenance. 
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(v)  Furthcr,  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  succcssors 
of  Flroz  Shah  bear  out  thc  abovc  rcmark1  and  show  that 

The  Hijra  year  given  in  the  Persian  version  is  765.  Ef.  Ind.  1955- 
*956.  PP-  357-58- 

Found  at  Amber,  Jaipur,  Rajasthan,  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit 
recording  the  construction  of  a well  by  Ram  Deva.  V.  S.  1420, 
Saka  1286  (A.D.  1363).  Ep.  Ind.  1955-56,  p.  58. 

Found  at  Ràjgir,  Patna  district,  a slab,  in  a Jain  temple  on 
Vipula  Hill  dated  V.S.  1412  Ashadha  6 (A.D.  1355.  June  1 1) 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit-Nagari.  TThe  contents  refer  to 
the  construction  of  a temple  of  Parsvanatha  on  thc  hill  and  give 
many  names  of  the  Svetambara  pontiffs  of  che  Kharataragachcha 
cult  beginning  with  Udyotana-Sùri  and  ending  with  Jina  Chandra 
Suri.  Vide  JBORS,  vol.  V,  pp.  334  (1;  also  ARIE,  1956-57, 
No.  79  of.  App.  B.  Bhandarkar*  App.  to  Ep . Ind.  vols,  xix  to  xxiii, 
p.  100,  No.  708. 

Found  at  the  Suryanarayana  temple  of  Gaya  district  Bihar  an 
inscription  dated  V.  S.  1429  (1373  A.D.)  and  mentioning  Piyaroja 
Saha  (Firoz  Shàh)  as  the  regnant  king.  The  contents  refer  to  the 
renovation  of  the  temple  ot  Dakshinarka  at  Gaya  by  T hakura  Kulla 
Chanda,  governor  (adhikarin)  of  Gaya.  V ide  Ind.  Atit.  vol.  xx, 
pp.  312  ff.;  Bhandarkar’s  List,  No.  718,  ARIE,  1957-58,  No.  137 
of  App.  B. 

Found  at  Dhigwara  (Alwar  State,  Rajputàna)  an  inscription 
dated  Samvat  1421  (A.D.  1364)  mentioning  Pcroja  Sàhì  (FirozShàh) 
as  the  regnant  king.  The  contents  point  out  that  a baori  (bàwrt) 
was  repaired  by  Amerswara  son  of  Gogadeva.  Vidc  Ojha — An. 
Rep.  Rajputana  Museum , Ajmer  1918-19,  p.  2 and  Bhandarkar — 
A List  of  The  InscriptionSy  App.  to  Ep,  Ind .,  vol.  XIX  to  XXIII. 
p.  100,  No.  712 

Found  at  Gaya  (Bihar)  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit-Nagari  dated 
V.S.  1429  ( A.D,  1373)  mentioning  Piyaroja  Sàhà  (Firoz  Shàh).  The 
contents  refer  to  a grant  made  by  Thakura  Kulachandra  governor 
of  Gaya,  son  of  Khaku  Hemraja  and  son’s  son  of  Ihakura  Dala  of 
the  family  of  a prince  Vyaghra  (Vyaghraraja),  This  inscription  was 
edited  by  Kielhorn,  Ind . Ant.t  vol.  xx,  pp.  314  f. 

Found  at  Macheri  (Alwar  State,  Rajputana)  an  inscription  dated 
V.  1439  (A.D.  1382)  mentioning  Paroja  Sàhi  as  the  regnant  king. 
It  contains  some  references  to  Gogadeva  son  of  Asaladeva  of  the 
Vadagujara  family.  TLis  inscription  was  noticed  by  Carlleyle, 
ASIR,  vol  vi,  pp.  79  f.  Vide  Ojha — A.  Rep.  Rajputana  Mus.  Ajmer% 
1918-19,  pp.  2 ff ; I,  A.  vol  xìx,  p.  31,  No.  43.  AIso  see  Bhandarkar, 
Op . cit9  p.  102,  No.  723, 

1 Vide  p.  593  supra . 
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in  no  case  was  ‘Tughluq’  adopted  as  a suffix.  One  of 
the  six  Ìnscriptions  o£  thc  reign  of  Nàsiru’ddln 
Muhaminad  Shah  son  o£  Flroz  Shàh — found  at  Chorwad 
temple1 2 3  o£  Junàgarh  discrict,  Gujaràc  and  dated 
V.S.  1445  (A.D.  *39°) — 'throws  light  on  the  lineage  and 
prospenty  o£  two  local  Hindu  chie£s: 

(a)  Manikanaka  Luniga  (general  at  Surashcra) 

. 1 . 

Bhimasimha 

. I 

Garàisa  Lavanyapala 
Lakshmasimha 

(died  hghcing  at  Junagadh)  Vaghelàvlra 

I 

Ràjasimha  4-  Ratnàdevì 

Malla  + Vimaladevl 
Yuvarnja  Sivaraja 

(b)  Vagliela  Kshema  raja 

I 

Somabhrama 

l 

ì “i 

Viraa  Bliimdeva 

died  fighting  j 

£or  Khàmgàra(?)  Ratnadevl  + Rajasimha 

(vi)  Of  the  few  available  inscriptions  o£  Nàsirirddln 
Mahmùd’s  reign  one  inscription  records  the  evcnt  o£  sati 
performed  by  a certain  chamàr  ( chamàrì ) at  Kadwaha, 
district  Guna,  Madhya  Pradesh.  The  inscription  is  dated 
V.  S.  1451  (A.D.  1395)  and  is  worded  in  Sanskrit.8  This 

1 Bhandarkar — À List  of  the  Inscriptions.  App.  Ep.  Ind. 
p#  103,  No.  731. 

2 It  appears  that  kVira  had  rcvolted  against  the  Sultàn  who  is 
mentioned  as  Patasàhi  Mahammada. 

3 Gwalior  Arch.  Rep.,  S.  1975.  No.  116 , 
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being  the  only  case  of  sati  noticeable  since  the  time  of 
Ibn  Ba££ù£a  it  would  appear  that  the  sati  cases  had 
diminished  in  number,  Suljan  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
having  creaced  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  per- 
formance.1 2 

(vii)  Of  the  tbree  notable  tnscriptions  atcributed  to  the 
reign  of  Nasiru’ddln  Nusrat  Sbah  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Gujarat — the  province  which  was  under  the  rule  of  his 
(Hindù)  cousin  Zafar  Khan  son  of  Saharan.3  The  first8 
which  is  datcd  14  Rajab  797  (May  5,  1395)  records  in 
Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Persian  thedate  of  the  completion  of  a 
fort,  constructed  at  Manglor4  with  gratings  under  the 
auspices  of  ^afar  Khàn,  the  governor.  The  second5 
inscription  dated  803  Hijra  (A.D.  1400)  describes  in 

Persian  the  construction  of  a fort  at  Manglor  by  Maltk 
Shaikh  son  of  Taj  at  the  ìnstance  of  Malik  Badr  son 
of  Baijhal,  the  Hmdu  officiai  ( nàib ) in  Sorath,  working 
under  Khan,  the  governor. 

The  third6 *  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in 
Persian  and  is  dated  V.S.  1452  (A.D.  1396).  The  contents 
refcr  to  the  construction  and  settmg  up  of  a pillar  (phalìka) 
of  the  Sambhavan — a sect  of  the  Jains — hn  commemoration 
of  the  merits  and  achievements  of  a Jain  scholar  named 
Sadharna  at  Manglor,  district  Junagarh. 


1 Tbe  Rehla , G.  O.  S„  p.  21 

2 Vide  (i)  p.  431  stifra . 

(ii)  Ep.  Ind.  Of . cit.,  E.I.M.  1909-10,  Ph  XI  a 

3 Ibid . Pl.  XI  b 

4 Mànglor  is  a seaport  of  Kathiawar. 

5 Ep.  Ind.  Arabic  and  Persian  Supplement  1951-52,  Pl.  Xb 

6 PRAS.  W [c,  1905-06,  p.  62.  No.  2236.  Also  ARIE,  1954- 

55,  No.  513  of  App.  B. 
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Ma'bar  and  its  kingdom 

Ma‘bar — literally  a crossing-place — was  the  name 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Pandya-Chola  country 
including  a part  of  the  Maiàbàr  coast  from  Quilon  to  Cape 
Comorin.  Ic  was  so  called  because  it  enabled  the  traveller 
from  Màlàbàr  to  cross  over  to  Ceylon  in  the  south  and  to 
the  mainland  of  India  in  the  north;  as  such  it  was 
considcred  the  key  of  India  ( miftàhul-Hind ). 

Ma*bar  had  been  overrun1 2  by  Malik  Kàfur  and  Khusrau 
Khàn  in  1310  and  1318  respectively.  Buc  it  was  conquer- 
ed  subsequently3  by  Sultàn  Muhammad.  Working  on  thc 
Tamil  sources,  Taylor  credits  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  with 
complete  subjugation  of  the  extreme  south  and  says  that 
he  ‘reduced  the  Carnatic  to  the  extemities  of  the  Deccan 
and  from  sea  to  sea,  obliging  all  the  rajas  to  pay  him 
tribute.*3  Taylor’s  Carnatic  is  identifiable  with  Ma‘bar  ; 
and  his  narration  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  conquests 
becomes  intelligible  on  recalling  the  storv  of  Bahàu'ddln 
Gurshàsp*s  rcbellion  and  the  war  that  it  entailed  with  the 
Hindù  states  of  Kampila  Anegundi  and  Dvàrasamudra. 
All  this  took  place  in  1327  before  the  making  of  Deoglr 
into  a second  capital.  The  loose  statcments  o£  Yahya4  and 

1 It  is  agreed  that  Malik  Kàfur  was  sent  out  in  1310  by 
‘Alàu’ddin  I£halji  to  conquer  Ma‘bar.  Two  years  before  this  invasion 
Kales  Dewar,  the  powerful  Hindu  king  of  Ma‘bar  who  had  becn 
ruling  there  for  over  forty  yeats  (1268-1308)  was  murdered  by  his 
elder  son  Sundar  Pandya.  ,The  latfer  was  then  overthrown  and 
expelled  by  his  younger^  brother,  Vira  Pandya.  Sundar  Pandya 
went  to  Dehli  and  entreated  Sultàn  ‘Alàu’ddin  l£halji  for  help.  The 
Sultàn  sent  Malik  Kàfur  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  help  Sundar 
Pandya.  As  a result  the  wholc  of  Ma‘bar  was  overrun  and 
subdued.  J.R.A.S.  1909,  p.  669.  Elliot,  III,  pp.  49-50,  204,  550. 

2 Vide  p.  209,  f.n.  2 supra. 

3 (a)  thc  Pandyan  Chronicle  (b)  Kolyiloltigu 

Taylor,  4W.— 1 C.H.S.  Mss.,  I,  p.  203. 

4 T.M.Y.,  p.  93. 


MA'BAR,  THE  NUMERICAL  FIGURES  SHOWING  IBN 
BATTOTA’S  VISITS  TO  THE  PLACES  THUS  MARKED 


i Arrival  on  7th  April  1343  2 Arrival  on  xith  Deccmber  1345 

3 Arrival  in  December-]anuary,  1345-1346 

4 Arrival  on  1 ith  January  1346  5 Arrival  on  uth  January  1346 
6 Arrival  on  2oth  January  1346  7 Arrival  in  January  1347 
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ochers1  led  some  modcrn  scholars  to  put  the  conquest  of 
Ma‘bar  earlier.2 3 

The  information  given  by  Ibn  Ba£tu£a8  tends  to 
remove  the  above  error.  He  was  in  Ma‘bar4  from  1343 
to  1347*  He  travelled5  along  the  coast  and  through 
the  country  of  Ma‘bar  and  halted  at  Harkàtù,  Koppam, 
Madura,  Pattan  (Fattan)  and  Quilon,  his  halt  varying  in 
duration  in  each  case.  He  found  the  Ma‘bar  kingdom 
locked  in  a deadly  war  with  the  neighbouring  Hindu 
kingdom6  and  chiefdoms.  This  war  which  was  a part 
of  the  Hindù  imperialist  movement  culminating  in  the 
foundation  of  Vijayanagar  had  commencèd  during  the  five- 
year-long  reign  o£  the  first  king  of  Madurà^  Jalàlucddln 
Ahsan  Shàh  and  continued  through  four  successive  reigns. 
It  re-opcned  after  the  accession  of  the  second  king  ‘Alàu’d- 
dln  Udaij!7.  Two  battles  were  fought  consecutively  ìn  both 
of  which  Vira  Ballala  III,  raja  of  Dvàrasamudra,  was 
defeated.  But  thc  victor  ‘Alàu’ddln  Udaijl  was  killed  on 
Lhe  field  by  a chancc  arrow  (1341/740).  His  son-in-law 
Qutbu’ddln  Flroz  Shàh  who  was  then  raised  to  the  throne 
was  killed  after  five  weeks  by  the  amirs.  The  next  king 
Ghiyàsu’ddln  Dàmghànl,  who  had  been  an  amlr  of  Jalàlu’d- 
dln  Ahsan  Shàh,  resumed  the  fight.  Ibn  Battu£a  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  aiul  was  received  by  him 
warmly  altliotigh  he  (Ghi)  àsu*ddln  Dàmghànl)  was  engaged 


1 verse  5^9* 

2 History  oj  the  Pandya  Country , Madras,  1962,  p.  74, 

3 Vide  p.  2oyf  sHpra. 

4 Ibn  Battùta  arrivcd  at  Quilon  on  yth  Apiil  1343  and  at 
Madura  on  1 itli  December  1345.  He  came  to  Patta n(Fattan) 
on  nth  January  1346  and  visited  Quilon  again  on  20th  January, 
1346.  There  he  halted  for  tliree  months.  On  his  return  from 
China  hc  visited  Quilon  a thìrd  time  in  January  1347. 

5 See  map  on  the  adjoining  page. 

6 For  the  Ma'bar  kingdom  or  Madùra  Sultanate  see  p.  245 
supra, 

7 ‘Udaiji’  according  to  the  Rehla  and  ‘Auji’  according  to  the 

coins.  C/.  M.J.L.Sc.,  1888-9,  p.  51. 
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at  the  moment  in  a campaign  near  the  fort  of  Harkatu1 
against  Vira  Ballala  III  of  Dvarasamudra.  Vira  had 
pitched  his  camp  outside  the  city  of  Koppam2  ( Kubham ) 
which  Ghiyàsu’ddìn  Dàmghanl  besieged.  The  siege  contin- 
ued  for  ten  months  during  which  period  thc  garrison  ran 
short  of  provisions.  Then  a truce  was  made  for  a fortnight. 
Vira  Ballala  stipulated  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  garrison, 
provÌded  they  vacated  the  fortress  of  Koppam.  The 
stipulation  was  referred  to  Sult;àn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  at  Madura 
and  announced  subsequently  in  a mosque  to  the  Friday 
congregation  who  resolved  to  make  all  possible  sacrifices  in 
order  to  save  Koppam.  Accordingly  the  Ma*bar  army 
marched  to  the  battlefield  bare-hcaded  with  their  turbans 
which  were  to  be  used  as  their  winding-sheets  hanging 
round  the  necks  of  their  horses.  They  fell  upon  the 
enemy’s  ranks  and  routed  them.  Vira  Ballala  was  captured 
and  killed  and  skinned.  His  skin  fillcd  with  straw 
was  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  Madura  and  seen  by  Ibn 
Ba£tu£a3. 

Lying  ìn  the  midst  of  the  hostile,  aggressivc  and  power- 
ful  states  of  Kamplli,  Wàrangal,  Hoysala  and  Pandya, 
the  infant  kingdorn  of  Madura  had  to  fight  for  its  very 
existence.  But  the  fighting  entailed  no  genocide  and 
created  no  racial  hatred.  In  the  army  of  Vira  Ballala  of 
Dvàrasamudra  there  were  twenty-thousand  Muslim  soldiers4, 
and  even  the  Madùra  army  was  not  without  a ccrtain 
proportion  of  the  Hindus.  The  cause  of  war  lay  in  the 
pclitical  ambitions  and  rival  claims.  While  the  sultans 
of  Madùra  actually  hcld  possession  o£  Madùra  and  the 
Pandya  country  around  it  including  the  valleys  of  the 
Kaveri  and  the  Pennar,  they  claimed  authority  over  the 
whole  Tamil  country  from  Quilon  to  Nellore,  that  is 
Ma‘bar.  This  became  a percnnial  source  o£  trouble. 


1 Derived  frorn  the  Tamil  word  aru-kadn  (six  forests), 
Harekatù  was  the  name  o£  a temporary  military  fort  north  of 
modern  Arcot  lying  in  the  midst  of  thick  forcsts. 

2 /.<?.  Kannanur-Koppam,  near  Srirangam. 

3 Jhe  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta,  p.  229. 

4 Idem  pp.  228-230 
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Sultjan  Ghiyasirddln  Damghanl  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Nasiru’ddln  who  gave  Ibn  Ba£tù£a  three  hundred 
gold  coins  and  a robe  o£  honour.  He  also  delivered  to  him 
charge  o£  the  ships  which  had  been  specifìed  for  the 
Maldive  expedition  by  the  late  sultan.  But  Ibn  Battùfca 
fell  ill;  and,  on  recovery,  he  went  to  Pattan  ( Fattan ) instead 
of  proceeding  with  the  Maldive  expedition. 

That  Ibn  Ba££ùta  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  history 
of  Ma‘bar  and  Madura  is  accepted  at  all  hands.  The 
numismats  like  Hultzsch,  Rodgers,  Tuffel  and  Fletcher  have 
fully  utilized  the  information  given  by  him,  With  his  help 
they  have  identified  and  established  the  names  and  reigns 
of  the  first  five  sultans  of  Ma‘bar  out  of  the  cotal  number 
of  ten.1  The  rcmaining  five  which  find  no  mention  in  the 
Rehla  of  Ihn  Bnttùta — for  Ibn  Battùta  had  left  Ma‘bar 
during  the  reign  oi  the  fifth  king — have  remained  obscure  m 
spite  of  thc  numismatic  researches.2 


1 Sultans  of  Ma‘bar 

(i)  Jalàlu’ddìn  Ahsan  Shàh  (ii)  Alau’ddin  Udaiji 

(1335-40/735-40)  (1340-41/740 

formerly  governor  of  Ma‘bar  formerly  amir  of  Ma‘bar 


Shaiif  lbràhim  daughter+  daughter  + 
governor  of  Lbn  Battuta  Ghiyàsu’ddin 
Hansi  (iv)  Dàmghànì 

(1342-44/741-44) 
annr  of  Jalàlu’- 
ddin  Ahsan  Shàh 


I 

I 

(v)  Nàsiru’ddin  (nephew) 
(1344/745) 
I 


(vi)  ‘Alàu’ddìn  (vii)  Shamsu’ddin  (1344-56) 

(Nu§ratu’ddìn) 

(viii)  ‘Adil  Shàh  (1356-59/757-61) 

(ix)  Fakhru’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh 
(1359-68/761-70) 

(x)  ‘Alàu’ddìn  Sikandar  Shàh 
(1368-77/774-79) 

N-B.  The  first  five  sultans  are  given  by  Ibn  BattOta.  The  remaining 
fìve  are  tentatively  mentioned  on  the  basis  of  numismatic  research. 

(rf)  M.J.L.  Sc.  1888-89  (b)  J.R.A.S,  1909,  p.  667. 


daughter  + 

(iii)  Qutbu'ddln 
Firoz  Shah 
(1341-42/740-41) 
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Thc  clouds  of  darkness  thickened  by  the  exit  o£  Ibti 
Battufa  arc  removed  in  part  by  Shams  Siraj  ‘Afif,  He 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  Muslim  kingdom  of  Ma‘bar 
which  was  finaily  conquered  by  Bukka  and  annexcd 
to  Vijayanagar.  Bukka  had  worked  conjointly  wich  his 
brother  Hari  Hara,  (1340  53)  for  the  foundacion  of  Vijaya- 
nagar.  After  the  death  ot  Hari  Hara  Bukka  completed  the 
constructions  of  Vijayanagar  and  eidarged  its  area  as  is 
suggested  by  his  magniloquent  titic — master  of  the  eastern9 
western  and  sonthern  oceans . He  waged  war  not  only  with 
the  neighbouring  Bahmanl  kingdom  as  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  but  also  with  the  kingdom  of  Ma‘bar.  Ibn  Battuta’s 
account  of  the  war  which  he  found  raging  between  the 
kingdom  of  Ma‘bar  and  the  neighbouring  Hindù  states 
bears  this  out.  It  appears  that  the  weakness  of  the  later 
kings  of  Ma‘bar— - ‘Àdil  Shàh  (1356  59),  Fakhrtrddln 
Mubàrak  Shàh  (1359-68)  and  ‘AlàuMdìn  Sikandar  Shàli 
(1372-77) — tempted  thc  powerful  rulers  of  Vijayanagar  to 
conquer  and  annex  the  dominion  of  Ma‘bar.  ‘Aflf  says  : 

‘When  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  Flroz  Shàh  ascended  the  throne  of  Dchll  his 
firmans  were  sent  to  Ma‘bar.  Buc  t hc  army  {kjiatq)  of 
Ma‘bar  joined  hands  in  revolt.  riiey  came  ovcr  to 
Daulatàbàd  and  selected  a son-111-law1  of  Hasan 
Gangù  as  their  chief.  Tiìen  under  his  leadership  they 
wenc  back  to  Ma‘bar  where  they  made  him  king.  Thus 
they  withdrew  from  the  allegiance  of  Suljàn  Flroz.  But 
the  son-in-law  of  Hasan  Gangu  who  had  become 
the  king  of  Ma‘bar  plunged  himself  recklessly  into 
pleasures.  At  iast  the  army  ( khalq ) of  Ma*bar  became 
disgusted  and  lost  patience  with  him  on  account  of  his 
misdeeds.  At  that  time  the  neighbouring  chicf,  Bukka 
[Bakkan)  a traitor,  fell  upon  Ma‘bar  with  huge  armies 
and  elephants,  equipped  for  war.  He  took  the  king  of 
Ma‘bar,  the  said  relation*  of  Hasan  Gangu,  prisoner  and 
subscquently  cxecuted  him.  Then  he  devastated  and 

1,2  l.e . Bahràm  khàn  Mazandaràni  whom  *Afi£  (p.  224) 
describes  as  qnrhat  meaning  son-in-law.  He  says  tliat  there  was  a 
rivalry  between  the  son-in-law  and  son  of  Hasan  Gangiì. 
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destroyed  the  whole  of  Ma‘bar,  a principality  of  the 
Muslims.  Muslim  women  were  outraged  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hindus.  Bukka  occupied  the  country 
of  Ma'bar.*1 

Shams  Siraj  ‘Aflf  states  that  a representation  of  the 
Muslims  of  Ma4bar  waited  on  Sultàn  Flroz  Shàh  at  Dehll 
and  related  to  him  all  that  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  said  Bukka  and  petitioned  for  help  and  assistancc. 
The  Sultàn  flew  into  a rage.  He  reprimanded  them  for 
having  revolted  against  Sultàn  Muhammad  in  the  beginn- 
ing  and  even  against  himself  when  on  ascending  the  throne 
hc  had  sent  his  firmans  to  Ma‘bar.  He  told  them  that 
they  were  undcr  the  scourge  of  God  and  had  received 
condign  punishment  for  their  misdeeds,  Finally  the  Sultàn 
refused  to  help  them  on  the  plea  that  his  armies  had  become 
dead  tired  on  account  of  the  prolonged  military  opcrations 
tn  Sind.a 

The  local  traditions8  and  inscriptions4  give  out  the 
name  of  Kampana  Udaiyar  as  slayer  and  destroyer  of  the 
Musalmans  who  were  driven  out  of  Madura  by  him.  He 
then  set  up  there  ‘a  dynasty  of  his  own,  subordinate  to  the 
court  of  Vijayanagar\5  It  should  be  noted  that  Kampana 
Udaiyar  was  no  other  than  a son  of  Bukka  dcscribed  in  the 
Tiruppukkuli  inscription6  of  1365  A.D.  The  mscnption 
states  that  ‘Kampana  II,  a son  of  Bukka  of  Vijayanagar 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Rajagambhira  i.e . of  thc 
Pandya  country.  Similar  information  is  furnished  by  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiruppullam7  dated  1371  and  1374  which 
announce  the  said  Kampana  as  ruler  of  a portion  of  the 
Ramnad  Zamindari  and  as  slayer  of  the  Tulukkan - 
Tullshka^  On  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma‘bar  which 
was  repeatedly  invaded  and  finally  destroyed  during  the 
reign  of  the  last  king  ‘Alàu’ddlu  Sikandar  Shàh  he  ‘establi- 

1 T.F.S.A  , pp.  261-264. 

2 Ofm  cit. 

3,4  M.  D.  G — Madura,  p.  38 

5.6,7  Aiyangar,  K.S. — S.  1.  M.  I.,  p.  182 

8 l.e.  Musalmans. 
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shcd  a stable  administration  throughout  the  country  and 
appointed  many  chiefs  ( nayakkanmar ) for  inspection  and 
supervision  in  order  that  the  worship  in  all  temples  might 
be  revived  as  o£  old*.1  The  reported  date  of  this  ìnscription 
is  1358  A.D.  It  suggests  that  Kampana  Udaiyar  had 
repeatedly  invaded  Madura  prior  to  the  final  blow  of  1377" 
78.  The  achievement  of  the  son  was  credited  to  thc  father. 
As  a result  Bukka  is  said  to  have  achieved  a victory  which 
enabled  his  successor  Harihara  II  ( 1 3 7 9" 1 4°^)'  to  announcc 
himself  formally  to  the  world  as  the  ‘ Maharàjdbìràf . 


1 ìbid , p.  183 
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Site  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq's  death  and  burial 

Baranì’s  statement  that  Sultan  Muhammad  died1  about 
fourteen  kroh  (twenty  miles)  from  Tatta  on  the  Indus  is 
vague.  It  may  be  recalled  that  five  years  before  his  death 
( 1 3 5 1 /y^2)  the  emperor  had  left  Dehlì  with  the  object 
of  crushing  the  rebellious  ainiran-i  sadah  of  Gujarat  as  is 
illustrated  by  a map  entitled  Emperor  s Route  in  Gujarat 
and  Sind 3.  Proceeding  through  the  region  of  modern 
Gurgaon  (Sultanpur),  Patan  (Nahrwala)  and  Mt.  Abu  he 
went  campaigning  against  the  rebels  to  Broach  and  Daulatà- 
bàd  where  he  heard  of  the  outbreak  ot  a new  rebellion  in 
Gujaràt,  headed  by  his  slave  Tàghl.  The  emperor  proceeded 
to  Broach  and  then  to  Cambay  and  Asàwal  succcssively  ; 
and,  bypassing  the  fortress  of  Kadi,  arrived  at  Patan, 
where  he  heard  that  Tàglù  had  escaped  to  Girnàr.  He 
rushed  to  Girnàr  only  to  hear  that  T^ghì  had  sped  along 
the  marshy  stretch  of  land  (identifiable  with  modern  Jati 
or  Mughal  Bhln)  and  had  taken  shelter  across  the  Indus 
with  Pir  Patho.3  The  emperor  advanced  immediately  in 
that  direction,  marching  with  his  army  in  a straight  line 
via  Gondal,  Nakni,  Mithi,  Diplo,  Damnla,  Dighi,  TharÌ 
and  Mulan  Katiar  till  he  touched  the  'Indus  at  Jhirruck 
near  Jliimpir  whence  in  spite  of  his  indisposition  he 
sailed  for  two  days  covering  a distance  of  twenty  miles 
down  the  river  Indus.  Afterwards  he  entered  a vast 
stretch  of  uneven  land  more  than  a mile  in  length  and 
quartcr  of  a mile  in  breadth.  Here  he  encamped,  and 
after  a little  over  a week  died.  This  was  the  site  of  his 
dearh. 


1 T.F.S.B.,  p.  525 

2 Vide  p.  297  supra . 

3 Vide  p.  221  supra . 
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This  sitc  was  subsequently  transEormed  into  the  town 
of  Sonda,1 2  It  is  now  reduced  to  a viilage,  lying  in  Pakistan, 
and  presents  the  sight  of  a vast  stretch  of  hilly  land,  a 
part  of  which  is  combed  with  graves.  Their  slabs  and 
stone  pillars  bear  cffigies  of  horsemen  and  mounted  warriors, 
armcd  with  weapons  and  engaged  in  fighting  the  enemy. 
This  is  a graveyard  of  the  Samma  Rajputs  according  to  the 
local  tradition  ; and  the  said  effigics  on  the  graves  are 
mementocs  of  their  warlike  spirit. 

From  Sonda  where  the  emperor  breathed  his  last  his 
dead  body  was  taken  by  Flroz  Shàh  to  Sehwàn,  an  old 
city  of  recognized  sanctity  in  the  Larkana  district  of  Sind 
containing  the  mausoleum  of  a local  saint,  the  famous 
Shahbaz  Qalandar,  also  known  as  Shaikh  ‘Usman 
MarwandL  Behind  the  enclosure  of  his  mausoleum  is 
an  unroofed  apartment  in  which  there  are  two  slabs,  each 
bearing  an  inscription.3  One  slab  which  is  about  29"  long 
and  19"  wide  is  fixed  on  the  western  wall  and  another 
which  is  28"  long  and  18"  wide  is  cemented  into  the 
southern  mche  of  a small  enclosure.  Both  the  slabs 
bear  an  mscription  wlnch  describes  the  death  scene  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  On  the  basis  of  this  mscription 
it  has  becn  contended  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was 
buried3  at  Sehwàn  but  the  contention  falls  to  thc  ground 
in  view  of  the  declaration  of  Firoz  Shah.4 

1  On  tbe  site  of  the  empcror’s  death  was  subsequently  founded 
by  Jàm  Tamàclù  of  Sind  a town  which  he  called  Sonda  aftcr 
Sondha.  a local  Rajput  tribc.  Elliot  spels  tbis  name  as  Soda  and 
says,  ‘ rhe  Soda  or  Sodha  tribe  is  an  offshoot  of  thc  Pramara 
Rajputs  and  has  been  for  many  centurtes  an  occupatit  of  the  desert 
tracts  of  Western  India  into  which  they  reccded  when  driven 
forward  by  more  powerful  neighbours  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  * 
Elliot,  III,  p.  531. 

1 visited  thc  site  of  Sonda  in  1960  in  the  company  of  Janab 
Muhammad  Isma'il  Noon,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Tatta  and 
identifìed  it  on  the  spot, 

2 For  the  inscription  on  each  slab  see  pp.  500-501  sufra. 

3 Dr.  Nabi  Bakhsh  of  Sind  University  points  out  that  this  was 

a supurd- i kbàk  and  110  burial.  Islamic  Culturep  January  1948. 
Also  see  p.  502  supra.  , 

4 Futuhàt-i  Fìroz  Shàhi  (i)  Persian  text,  p.  16. 

(ii)  LUiot,  III,  pp.  385-386. 
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Mubammad  bin  Tughluq  in  the  eyes  of  Asqalànì 1 

‘Abu’l  Mujihid9  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  of  India 
succccdcd  his  father  on  thc  throne.  His  father  was  a Turk 
— a Turkish  slavc  of  a previous  ruler  of  India.5-  Hc  passcd 
through  difiEercnt  stages  till  he  attained  kingship  and  his 
dominion  cxpandcd  considerably ; and  he  had  under  his 
rulc  Sind,  Makran4  and  Ma‘bar.5  His  namc  was  acknow- 


1 Asqalàni,  S.A — Ad-durarn'l  Kàmina  (Hyderabad,  Deccan) 
1349  Hijra  vol.  III,  p.  460. 

*Asqalàn  is  described  as  a city  on  the  shore  o£  the 
Mediterranean  and  a suburb  o£  Palestine. 

Shihàbu’ddin  Ahmad  bin  ‘Alì  ‘Asqalàni  was  an  Arab  scholar  o£ 
9th  century  Hijra.  He  belonged  to  the  Shà£a*ì  cult  and  enjoyed  the 
epithet  o£  Shaikhu9l  Islàm,  He  died  in  832  Hijra  (A.D.  1448).  His 
book  entited  ad-Durarul  Kàmina  (literally  hidden  pearls)  written 
in  chaste  Arabic  and  containìng  an  èpitomè  o£  Muslim  history  was 
published  at  Cairo,  and  its  three  volumes  were  subsequently 
published  at  Hyderabad  (Deccan),  1349  A.H. 

2 ‘Asqaiàni  points  out  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  assumed 
the  surname  o£  Abu’l  Mujàhid  (literally  Faith’s  Warrior).  In  fact, 
his  fuil  surname  was  Abu’l  Mujàhid  Abu’l  Fath,  meaning  Faith’s 
Warrior  and  Embodiment  o£  Victory.’ 

3 This  is  a confirmation  of  the  information  given  by  Firishta. 
See  p.  18  supra. 

4 Makràn  (derived  from  the  Persian  mahtkhuràn , fish-eaters) 
is  the  Gedrosia  o£  the  Greeks  identifiable  with  the  coastal  region  of 
Baluchistàn.  After  the  retreat  o£  Alexander  who  marched  through 
it  on  his  way  back  from  India  (325  B.C.)  Makràn  was  absorbed 
into  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  SÌnd.  Then  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs  (712  A.D.).  Subsequently  it  became  part  of  the 
Iranian  province  of  Kirmàn.  Through  the  military  ascendancy 
enjoyed  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  his  father  who  was  called 
‘prince  of  I££iuràsàn\  the  khutba  might  have  been  read  there. 
G/.  E.I.  vol.  iii,  p.  174  and  the  Futùhu’l-Buldàn , Lugduni-Batavorun 
1866,  p.  436. 

5 See  Appendix  C. 
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lcdged  in  thc  khujba  at  Makdishu,1  and  Sarandip2  and  in 
all  thc  other  Muslim  countrics. 

‘He  made  numerous  conquests  whìch  arc  said  to  have 
included  nine  thousand  towns;3  and  he  posscssed  an  immea- 
surable  quantity  of  gold.  He  was  generous  and  humble 
as  weli  as  learned,  knowing  the  Htdàya * in  Hanafl  jurispru- 
dence  by  heart.  He  was  participating  in  philosopiiical 
discussions.  Once  an  Iranian  presented  him  a copy  of  Ibn 
Sina’s5  manuscript  ash-Shtfà  in  one  volume,  written  in 
Ya’qut’s6  handwriting.  He  rewarded  him  with  riches 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  misqals7  or  more. 

4Once  he  sent  a letter  under  a golden  cover  set  with 
jewels,  weighing  two  thousand  misqals  and  valued  ac  three 


1 Makdishu — a town  in  East  Africa  and  capital  of  Italian 
Sonialiland — arose  in  the  xoth  century  A.D.  as  a colony  of  Arab 
merchants  with  a smattering  o£  Iranians  from  Shiràz  and  Nishapur. 
Later  a hereditary  Sultanate  was  established  therc.  A leading 
sultàn  Shaikji  Abu  Bakr  bin  ‘Umar  was  the  contemporary  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq. 

2 Sarandip  (derived  from  the  Sanskrit  sinhaldvifa)  ìs  considered 
as  the  Islamic  name  of  Ceylon,  denoting,  in  fact,  only  that  Part  ln 
which  lay  Adam’s  Peak.  See  thc  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta,  p.  189. 

3 Literally  villages.  But  no  war  was  waged  Ìn  villages;  and 
Mualim  conquest  of  India  was  defìnitely  an  urban  conquest. 

4 Hidàyà — a well-known  work  on  Hanafi  jurisprudence  was 
compiled  by  Shail^h  Burhànu'ddin  ‘Ali  commonly  known  as  al- 
Marghìnàni  because  he  was  born  and  died  at  Marghinàn  in  Farehàna, 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  bcing  1 152/330  and  1197/593 
respectively.  See  the  Rehla , G.O.S.,  p.  260. 

5 Abù  ‘Ali  al-Husain  ibn  Sinà  (known  to  Europe  as  Avicenna) 
was  the  grcatcst  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician  of  4th 
century  Hijra.  Born  in  370  (A.D.  979),  he  died  in  428  (A,D,  1037). 
Among  his  numerous  works  the  kitàbti’s-Shifà  (book  of  cure) 
and  the  Qàntin  ftt-Tib  (canon  of  medicinc)  are  the  most  important, 

6 Yàqut  bin  ‘Abdullàh  (d.  622  H.)  was  a famous  calligraphist. 
His  handwriùng  was  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  unique.  Y àqùt — Dictionary  of  Learned  Men  (London 
1926)  vol.  vii  p.  268. 

7 I.e.  50,000  tola,  one  misqal  being  equal  to  six  mashas 
roughly.  C.P.K.D,  p.  222. 
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thousand  dinars1  to  an-Nasir.a  On  another  occasion  he 
despatched  to  the  Suljàn  (an-Nàsir)  a shipload  of  exccllent 
Indian  cloths  along  with  fourteen  pots  filled  with  diamonds 
and  other  gems.  It  happened  that  the  bearcrs  of  this  (royai) 
present  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  some  of  them 
killed  othcrs.  When  the  news  reached  the  ruler  of  Yemen 
he  killed  the  surviving  bearers  as  reprisal  for  their  com- 
mitting  the  murdcr  of  their  comrades  and  seizcd  the  pre- 
sents.  Subsequently  when  an-Nasir  came  to  know  of  this 
he  took  up  the  matter  seriously  and  calied  for  an  explanation 
from  the  rulcr  of  Yemen  with  consequences  which  are  very 
iengthy  to  narrate. 

‘In  spite  of  the  vast  country  under  him  Sult;àn 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  was  impotent  because  he  had 
been  cauterized  in  the  spine  while  he  was  young  as  a treat- 
rnent  for  somc  disease.8 

1 Dinar  was  a term  for  a gold  coin.  Here  it  stands  £or  a 
gold  tanka. 

2 Nàsiru’ddin  Muhammad  bin  Qalàun  commonly  known  as 
an-Nàsir  was  the  ninth  sultàn  of  the  Mamluk  dynasty  of  Egypt 
and  a contemporary  of  Muhammad  bin  Tugliluq. 

He  ascended  the  throne  thrice — first  at  the  age  o£  nine  in 
1293/693  ; secondly  at  the  age  o£  fourteen  in  1298/669  and  the 
third  time  in  1309/709.  He  died  in  1340/741.  He  was  very 
ambitious  and  had  established  a large  dominion  extending,  beyond 
Egypt,  from  Tràq  to  north  Africa  or  from  Baghdàd  to  Tunis.  His 
ailiance  was  courted  by  the  potentates  of  the  world  ; and  embassies 
arrived  at  his  court  from  Abù  Sa‘id  the  Mongol  ruler  o£  Khuràsàn 
and  ‘Iràq,  as  well  as  from  Yemen,  Abyssinia,  Tunis  and  Constan- 
tinople.  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin  Tugliluq  is  known  to  have 
established  friendly  relations  with  him.  In  this  connection  ‘Asqalàni 
tells  us  that  thc  Sultàn  sent  Ietters  twice  over  to  an-Nàsir. 

AbuT  Fidà  (Tarìkh-i  A.btSl  Fida,  Àrabic  text,  pp.  1 00-102) 
gives  an  eye-witness  account  o£  the  arrival  of  Iraqian  and  Iranian 
embassy  at  the  court  of  an-Nàsir  in  Muharram  728  (November, 
1327  A.D.).  This  friendly  alliance  which  was,  in  fact,  a rapproche- 
ment  between  ^hurasàn  and  Egypt  had  a serious  reaction  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  and  sealed  the  fate  of 
his  projected  Khuràsàn  expedition.  Vide  p.  177  supra . 

3 This  is  not  confirmed.  On  the  contrary  it  appears 
that  Suljcàn  Muhammad  had  at  least  two  daughters.  According  to 
Firishta  (T.  Fr.  vol.  I.,  p,  260)  one  was  married  to  Khwàja  Janàn 
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‘It  is  said  that  his  army  numbered  six  lakh  warriors. 
He  had  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  elephants  in  his 
stable.  And  the  physicians,  philosophers,  companions, 
‘ulamà  and  singers  in  his  service  were  so  many  that  an 
equal  number  had  never  collected  at  any  other  court.  From 
thc  pulpits  of  thc  mosques  in  his  country  he  was  announced 
in  the  course  o£  the  khutba  as  emperor  of  thc  world, 
Alexander  of  the  age  and  kbalìfa  of  God  on  earth.  His 
death  occurred  about  752  Hijra/ 


the  wazir.  For  the  other  daughter  who  was  married  to  Davar  Malik 
sce  the  Maktùbat  of  Shaikh  Maneri , Letter  96,  F.  i22a#  POL. 
Regarding  his  son  or  sons  see  pp.  388-389  supra. 
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Monaments  and  Architecture 

The  monuments  and  architeceure  ofthe  Tughluq  dynasty 
belie  the  bclief  that  the  Muslim  rulers  built  mosques, 
palaces  and  strongholds  out  of  the  material  of  Hindù  tem- 
ples.  Ghiyàsu’ddìn  Tughluq  destroyed  no  temples;  nor 
did  his  son.  Firoz  Shàh  did,  but  was  not  seen  transforming 
the  templcs  into  mosques. 

Tughluqàbàd  which  was  a city  equal  in  size  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  London  of  those  days  is  said  to  have 
brought  about  in  the  course  of  building  a clash  of  interests 
between  the  founder  Sulfàn  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  and 
Shaikh  Ni^àmu’ddin  Auliyà.1  But  ìt  violated  neither  the 
interests  nor  the  sentiments  of  the  Hindus.  It  held  out 
the  promise  of  peace  and  sccurity  for  ali  the  people  of  the 
empire  in  general  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
areas  in  particular.  It  became  the  nucleus  of  a group 
of  fortifications — a walled  city,  the  walls  rising  to  a height 
of  about  fifty  feet,  with  several  bastions  and  gates,  the 
royal  mausoleum  and  a few  dams  and  waterworks,  besides 
a citadel,  which  is  now  described  under  different  names, 
viz.  Barber’s  fort  and  Washerman’s  fort.  Lying  to  the 
east  of  the  principal  constructions  of  Tughluqàbàd,  the 
citadei  is  looked  upon  as  the  earliest  piece  of  buiiding  or  as 
‘a  kind  of  outhouse  where  the  royal  f ather  and  his  son  Jauna 
lived  while  Tughiuqàbàd  was  in  the  course  of  building/3 

No  cxcavations  o£  Tughluqàbàd  have  been  made  as  yet.3 

1 See  Appendix  K. 

2 Ancicnt  India  1946,  pp.  60-76. 

3 In  the  course  of  his  incotnplete  excavations  Mr.  Waddington 
discovered  that  'inside  each  gate  o£  the  Tughluqàbàd  city  there  is  a 
group  of  four,  six  or  eight  circular  chambers  about  twenty-five  fect 
in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  deep.’  Op.  cit.  Mr.  Waddington  has 
mistaken  these  for  the  ‘grain  silos’  described  by  Ibn  Bafctùtja  ( Rehla , 
p.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Dchli  gates  in  thc  time  of  Balban. 
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Only  thc  Hazàr  Sutùn  Palace1 2 3  of  Sulfln  Muhammad  has 
bccn  cxcavated  in  part.  Thc  bascs  of  thc  wooden  pillars 
which  supported  thc  one-thousand-pillared  palace  ( hazar - 
sutùn)  havc  been  uncovered.8  But  what  was  rcally  a palace 
with  a large  numbcr  of  gatcs— the  third  gate  lcading  into  a 
spacious  council-hall  ( mashwar 8)  called  Badi'Manzil  in  which 
the  cmpcror  uscd  to  sit  for  public  audiencc  or  darbàr-i  *àm 
— has  bccn  rcportcd  as  a hall  of  two  storeys  two  hundrcd 
and  Ccn  fcet  in  width  and  threc  hundred  feet  in  lcngth. 
That  is,  thc  palace  of  one  thousand  pillars  has  bccn  con- 
founded  with  the  BadVManzil  or  Bijai  Mandal  which  was 
rcally  a part  of  it.  Long  before  this.  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  had 
drawn  to  it  thc  attention  of  archaeologists  by  dcclaring  thc 
BadVManzil  (literally  a wondcrful  mansion)  as  a towcr  of 
thc  Hazàr  Sutùn  Palace  of  Jahanpanàh.  But  it  is  more  than 
an  cquilateral  and  circular  structurc  of  a tower  as  is  evi- 
dcnt  from  its  ruins  which  bespcak  a self-containcd  city  with 
a fort  and  a palace  as  well  as  rooms  and  a summcr  pavilion 
of  unsurpassable  beauty  and  clegancc.  All  thcse  arc  still  to 
be  unearthed.  In  fact  thc  Badì'Manzil  is  identical  with  thc 
mashwar,  frequently  mentioned  in  thc  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta. 
It  was  used  as  a sort  of  control  room  with  ncrve-centres 
in  the  dìwàn  i ‘ arzt 4 5 dtwàn-i  qazà& *  and  diwàn-i  khàss6. 
Underncath  its  floor  have  been  discovered  two  pits  which 

1 For  an  account  and  photo  of  this  palace  see  the  Rehla  of  lbn 
Battùta  p.  57.  Also  see  the  photograph  on  the  adjoining  page. 

2 Times,  London,  28th  December.  1934. 

3 See  the  Rehla , p.  57.  Also  see  the  photograph  on  the 
adjoining  page. 

4 Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  holds  the  view  that  the  Badi * Manzil 
was  a cfcwer  used  by  the  emperor  for  inspecting  the  army  bclow, 
Cf.  R.F.M.  p.  241. 

5 The  emperor  used  to  sit  for  'an-nazar  fil  mazàlim  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  on  the  large  open  lawn  before  the  mashwar  . 

The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta,  p.  84. 

Again,  Ibn  Bajttuta  says,  ‘Every  day  hundreds  of  people  in  chains 
with  their  hands  fastened  to  their  necks  and  their  feet  tightened 
were  brought  into  the  mashwar  * Op . cit„  p.  85. 

6 It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  mashwar  was  not  only 

used  as  a tribunal  or  a high  court  of  justice  but  also  as  a durbàr-t 

khàss . 
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scrved  as  treasure  houses  like  the  tank  of  the  Tughiuqabad 
fortress,  seen  by  Ibn  Batfùta.  Ibn  Baffuta  also  saw  a broad 
terrace  which  connected  the  Hazar  Sutùn  palace  with  the 
mashwar . and  using  which  the  empcror  walkcd  from  one 
place  to  the  other. 

To  the  three  cities  of  Dehll— Indraprastha  which  had 
been  conquered  in  1 1 9 1 / 587,  Slrl  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl 
and  Tughluqàbàd— each  protected  by  a rampart  and  a 
stronghold  — Sulfàn  Muhammad  added  a fourth  which  he 
named  Jahànpanàh  (refuge  of  the  world).  It  joined  the  old 
Dehll  or  the  castle  of  Rai  Pithaura  with  the  ‘Alàl  fortress 
of  Slrl  ( koshak-i  STr?)and  Tughluqàbad  by  a double  enclosure 
of  ramparts.  Thus  arose  a large  and  magnificent  city  with 
thirty  gates9  Jahànpanàh  having  thirteen,  seven  in  its 
south-eastcrly  direction  and  six  to  the  north-east.  Slrl  had 
seven  gates,  four  of  which  opened  outside  and  three  inside 
thc  city  of  Jahànpanàh.  Old  Dehli  or  the  fortress  of  Rai 
Pithaura  had  ten  gates,  some  of  which  opened  outside  and 
others  inside  the  city  of  Jahànpanàh.  Iti  this  city  was  built 
a befitting  mosque  called  Begumpurt  masjid  which  has  been, 
according  to  fashion1,  attributed  to  Flroz  Shàh.  It  is  an 
imposing  mosque  of  great  sizc  and  appears  to  have  been 
designed  as  the  cathedral  mosque  of  the  four  great  cities  of 
Dehll  including  Jahànpanàh.  Still  another  mosque  has  been 
attributed  to  Flroz  Shàh ; that  is,  the  Jamà'atkbàna  mosque, 
at  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Nizàniu’ddìn  Auliyà.  It  was  built 
by  Sulfàn  Muhàmmad  like  his  own  mausolcum — a dome- 
like  structure  of  red  stone  called  Làli  Gumhad 2 — which 

1 The  researches  made  in  this  book  have  unearthed.  among 
other  points,  the  fact  that  the  Muslim  chroniclers  through  the  ages 
have  been  loath  to  give  Sultàn  Muhammad  his  due.  Many  or  all 
the  conccivably  noble  things  and  deeds  have  been  credited  to  Firoz 
Shàh  whose  intellectual  calibre  was  decidedly  low,  compared  to  that 
of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq.  Since  Barani  vowed  not  to  write  the 
story  of  his  achievements  and  since  the  Manàqibr- the  story  of 
Sultàn  Muhammad’s  acbievements — written  by  Shams  Siraj  ‘Afif 
was  completely  lost  and  since  Firoz  Shàh  was  held  up  as  an  angel 
o£  light  and  virtue  many  things  and  projects  which  had  been  the 
dream  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  and  which  most  probably  he  had 
taught  to  Firoz  were  subsequently  credited  to  the  latter. 

2 Vide  photo  of  Lall  Gumbad,  adjoining  page  502  supra. 
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subscqucntly  bccamc  known  as  che  tomb  of  Kablru'ddln 
Auiiya.  Howcvcr,  Sultàn  Muhammad  is  recognized  as  thc 
builder  o£  a satpulab  or  sluicc  two  hundrcd  fcct  long  in  thc 
southcrn  linc  of  Jahanpanàh,  intended  to  rcgulatc  the  flow 
of  water  on  the  streain  which  crossed  the  city  of  Jahànpanàh 
and  fcll  cvcntually  into  thc  river  Yamuna.  But  of  all  his 
buitdings  ‘Adilàbàd  has  roused  greatest  intcrest.  Rcccntly 
ic  has  impressed  itsclf  on  the  minds  of  the  archacologists  of 
Ancient  India.  Thcy  have  discovcred  in  it  some  pottery 
beds1.  Pcrhaps  thc  cmperor  had  transformed  a part  of  it 
into  an  emporium  of  earthenwarcs  or  had  laid  in  it  founda- 
tions  for  building  another  Hazàr  Sutun  palace. 

Thc  tomb  of  Sul£àn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  which  lics 
near  che  Tughluqàbàd  fortress  was  founded  by  that  sultàn 
himself.  But  it  was  construcced  and  given  final  touches 
by  his  son  Sulfàn  Muhàmmad.  Sultàn  Tughluq  Shàh  was 
buried  in  the  principal  grave  which  occupies  the  central 
position  on  the  floor.  The  graves  of  the  Makhduma-i 
Jahàn2  and  Sultàn  Muhatnmad  were  made  in  it  subse- 
quently.3 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  his 
Ma*bar  cxpedition  (1335-37)  che  emperor  had  fallcn  ill;  he 
had  then  repaired  to  Daulatàbàd.  On  hisVay  there  at  a 
villagc  called  Blr  he  was  afflicted  with  a violcnt  toothache 
and  lost  one  of  his  teeth,  which  he  ordered  to  be  buricd 
there.  A magnificent  tomb  was  reared  over  it,  which  still 
stands,  and  is  known  as  ‘the  dome  of  the  tooth  of  Sultjàn 
Tughluq*.  It  is  generally  rcgarded  as  a monumcnt  of  his 
vanity,  but  a student  of  Musliin  sociology  and  culturc 
knows  that  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  action  was  fair  and 
consistent  with  the  Shari'at.  A believer  is  expected  to 
bury  a disjointed  tooth  instead  of  throwing  it  away. 

Like  thc  monuments  of  his  two  prcdeccssors,  thosc  of 
Flroz  Shàh  are  apparentiy  strong,  simple  and  frec  from 
picturesqucncss  and  ornamentations  barring  thc  departurcs 

r Ancient  India , 1946,  pp.  60-76. 

2 Such  was  the  title  of  Sultàn  Muhammad's  mother.  See 
the  Bphla  of  Ibn  Battùta , pp.  14,  24.  118,  119,  12 1,  122. 

3 See  the  photo  of  the  graves  on  the  adjoinìng  page. 
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madc  by  him  in  certain  parts  of  his  Hislr  palace.  * They 
show  traces  of  more  Hindu  influence.  The  masons  of  his 
reign,  in  the  opinion  ofSir  John  Marshall,  resumed  working 
on  the  forms  and  motifs  of  Hindu  origin.  Hence  ‘the  flat 
lÌntel  frequcntly  usurped  thc  place  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  the  ptllars,  brackets,  balconied  windows,  eaves  and 
railings,  besides  a score  o£  other  features  of  Hindù  origin 
took  their  place  naturally  in  an  otherwise  Muhammadan 
setting.  Thus,  much  of  the  mentality  underiying  and 
controlling  the  design  was  fundamentally  Hindù1*.  This 
is  ccrtainly  true  of  the  bhulbhnllaiyàn2  in  the  Hisàr  palace; 
and  in  varying  degrees  o£  his  other  buildings  enclosed  by 
the  Kotla3-Flrozabad,  the  Fìrozl  madrasa , Firoz  Shah  s tomb4 
and  the  tomb  of  Fath  Khàn5.  The  Telingànl  tomb6  and 
the  Kàii  masjtd 7 which  were  made  by  his  wazlr 
Khàn  Jahàn  II  also  partake  of  the  above  characteristics. 

Unlike  the  archit  cture  of  the  Ilbari  and  KHal jl  Turks 
which  was  marked  by  quasi-Hinduism,  the  Tughluq  style 
is  said  to  have  been  reactionary.  It  wore  the  look  of  stern 
simplicity  and  became  notable  for  its  sloping  walls,  bold 
massive  towers  and  vaulting  as  well  as  for  the  horse-shoe 
arches.  Some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Tughluq  f>eriod 
were  not  as  durable  and  strong  as  they  looked.  They 
could  not  brave  t:he  storms  and  cyclones  and  have  fallen 
victim  co  the  ravages  o£  time,  as  ìs  evidenced  by  the  ruins 

1 C.H  I.,  III,  p.  589. 

2 Vide  p.  409  supra . 

3 The  Kotla  which  is  the  Hindi  term  for  the  remains 
of  Eirozabad  contained  a mosque,  on  the  walls  of  which  were 
inscribed  the  institutes,  now  forming  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhi.  It  has  completely  disappeared. 

4 Vide  p.  442  supra. 

5 Fath  gjian’s  tomb  was  built  in  776  Hijra  (A.D.  1374)  and 
is  known  as  Qadam  Sharif  in  old  Dehlì.  ).  A.  S.  B,  1947, 

PP-  577’  979* 

6 l.e.  the  tomb  of  Khàn  Jahàn  I that  was  built  two  years  after 
his  death  by  his  son  IChàn  Jahàn  II. 

7 l.e.  kalàn  masjtd  or  great  mosque  built  by  f£hàn  Jahàn  II  in 
789  Hijra.  It  stands  intact  till  today  near  the  Toorkmàn  gate  of 
Shahjahànàbàd  or  oìd  Dehli. 
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of  thc  innermost  constructions  in  the  above-mentioned 
cities  and  fortresses.  Similar  has  been  the  fate  of  NasiruM- 
dìn  Muhammad’s  capital  city  and  fortress  of  Jalesar.  Their 
common  weakness  was  that  the  walls  with  few  cxceptions 
were  made  of  rubble  and  pieces  of  undressed  stones. 


(by  coutfeòy  of  AS  B ) 


Facsimile  of  tlie  Lettei,  from  ShiàbuMdauLi 
Facing  p.  619 
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Letter  frorn  ShihàbH’d  dattla,  Muqtl1 
of  Badàun 1 

Written  in  Persian  naskh-ta'liq  style.  (A.S.B— MS. 
No.  338.  Letter  No.  XIII.) 

‘A  Icttcr  from  Maliku'z-Zamàn  Shihàbu’ddaula  Malik 
Qar  Baig,  muqti ‘ of  Budàun  to  thc  royal  court  of  Dchll 
containing  condolences  about  the  martyred  Sultàn2 3  and 
congratulations  on  the  acccssion  of  Muhammad  Shàh. 

‘Sincc  the  auspicious  royal  fìrman  adorned  with  the 
effulgent  impcrial  tugbràs~—  may  ìt  have  thc  power  of  execu- 
tion  till  the  Day  of  Judgment — has  been  brought,  it 
appcars  from  thc  contents  that  the  late  warrior,  protector 
of  thc  Hijazi  faith  and  refuge  of  Islàm  and  asylum  of  the 
high  and  Jow,  rcached  Afghanpùr  and  took  his  abode  there 
in  the  palace  which  had  strong  foundations  and  sound 
pillars.  He  held  a public  durbar  in  the  course  of  which 
thc  building  trembled  and  came  down  under  divine 
decrcc.  That  religious-minded  king  and  emperor  possessing 
Alcxander-like  glory  attained  the  grace  of  martyrdom  and 
took  his  abode  and  liome  in  paradise  and  was  placed  on 
the  lofty  thronc  close  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  His 
Majesty  (khudàwand-i  ‘àlamj — may  his  rule  be  perpetuated 
— proceeded,  after  performing  the  mourning  ccrcmonies, 
to  improve  the  administrativc  machincry  for  thc  bctterment 
of  the  world. 


1 See  p,  81  f.n,  i sufra. 

2 Sultàn  GhiyàsuMdm  Tughluq. 

3 For  an  illustration  of  the  imperial  tju^brà  see  p,  363  supra . 
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Kinship  that  should  be  established  between 
a king  and  his  wazir 

(From  a contemporary  manuscript1 2  in  the  Raza  Library, 
Rampur,  writcen  in  Persian,  naskh  and  nasta'liq  style.) 

rThe  post  of  chicf  minister  (mansabd  wizàrat-i  'àzam) 
must  not  be  assigned  to  anyone  othcr  than  the  said  class 
of  peoplc  since  the  administration  of  the  State  never 
functions  smoothly  without  a wazlr.3 * * * *  The  order  of  the 
wazir  is  like  the  hrman  of  the  king  because  the  relation 
between  the  king  and  the  wazir  is  like  the  allegiance  of  a 
son  and  brother.  Should  this  post  go  to  anyone  other  than 
a son  and  a brother  and  relatives  it  must  in  that  case  be 
conferrcd  on  a very  sincere  person  whose  genuine  and 
faithful  devotion  has  been  proved  bcfore  the  king’s  acccssion 
and  who  must  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  accession 
of  this  king  like  one’s  expectation  for  the  rising  sun. 
Hence  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate 
person  for  the  post.  That  is  why  his  excellency  (Ahmad 
bin  Aiyaz8) — the  most  truthful  and  righteous  man,  lord  of 
the  dignified  maliks  and  wazirs,  the  counterpart  of  Asaf-i 
Sulaiman,  and  possessing  the  gravity  of  Barzaway  and  the 

1 Dasturttl-Albab  Ft  Hisàb  of  Hàji  Abdu’l  Hamid 

Muharrir  was  written  in  734  Hijra  (A.D.  133})  by  the  father  Hàji 
Abdu’i  Hamid  for  tbe  sake  of  his  son  Ruknu’ddin  Ahmad.  Intended 
as  a treatise  on  Arithmetic  it  also  gives  useful  Ìnformation  on  the 
taxes  which  arc  permitted  by  the  SharVat  besides  those  which 
could  be  levied  according  to  custom.  The  author  also  dwells  on  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  duties  of  different  officials  in  a Muslim 
State,  and  makes  a special  reference  to  the  position  of  wazir. 

2 Le.  of  the  right  type. 

3 Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  was  son-in-law  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
according  to  Firishta  who  says : Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  aUmuhhàtab  ba 

Kbwàja  Jahan  kih  nisbat-i  kheshì  ba  Sultan  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  Shàh  dàsht  (T*  Fr.  I*  p.  260).  ‘Afif  (p.  419)  mentions  two 

grandsons  ot  the  Sulfcan,  i.e.  sons  of  his  daughter.  See  p.  471  sufra , 

f.n,  2.  Probably  these  two  princes,  Muhàmmad  and  Maudud  by 

name,  were  the  fruit  of  thc  marriage  betwcen  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  and 

the  daughter  of  Sulj;àn  Muhammad, 


woi^O^o^  3 

£\òj 
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cquity  of  Nushirwln — bccame  a favouritc  of  Muhammad-i 
Tughluq  as  was  Aiyaz  thc  favourite  of  Mahmùd.  This 
minister  has  provcd  to  his  gracious  Majesty  his  abundant 
devotion  and  sinccrity  and  has  received  many  favours  and 
special  bounties  in  appreciation  of  his  devotion.  He  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  compcers  and  comradcs 
by  vittuc  of  his  serviccs  to  the  Statc,  and  has  provcd 
himself  a competent  wazir,  doing  full  justicc  to  his  work 
in  all  branches  of  the  governmcnt.’ 


APPENDIX  I 


Sharaf  ManerVs  letter  to  Sultàn  Mubammad  the  Great 

Topic— Reliance  on  God  and  keeping  asidc  one’s  own 
learning. 

To 

Sultan  Muhammad  tlie  Great — a dear  Brother — lover 
of  the  poor  and  descituce  ! 

The  writer  Sharaf  Manerl1 2  presents  his  complements 
to  Muhammad  Shàh.  May  God  set  right  all  his  worldly 
and  religious  affairs  ! And  may  He  take  him  as  onc  of 
His  adorers  ! 

On  reading  this  the  king  should  know  that  thc  pro- 
clamacion  of  the  Almighty  God  is  this: 

It  may  happen  that  ye  hate  a thing  which  is  good 
for  you  and  ìt  may  happen  that  ye  love  a thing  which 
is  bad  for  you.  Allah  knoweth  ; ye  know  not8. 

1 Shailjh  Sharafu’ddin  Ahmad  bin  Yahyà  Maneri  (vide  p.  37  j 
st*pra)  was  a disciple  of  I^hwàja  Najtbu’ddin  of  the  Firdausiya  order. 
He  was  a renowned  saint  of  Bihar.  Born  in  1*63/661  at  Maner, 
a village  in  Bihàr,  where  his  father  had  lived,  he  died  there  in 
i^So/ySz,  In  the  beginning  of  725  Hijra  (close  of  1325  A.D.)  he 
set  out  on  a journey  to  Dehll  in  order  to  see  Shaij^h  Nizàinu’ddin 
Auliyà  but  could  not  sce  hiin  for  the  Shaik^h  had  expired  (18  Rabi* 
‘II  725/27  February  1325)  before  his  arrival.  He  then  went  into 
jungles  where  he  spent  several  years  in  ‘nature  study  and  meditation’. 
He  is  noted  for  his  Maktiibàt  or  letters  which  deal  with  Sufism  and 
were  coliected  in  1346/747  by  Zain  Badr  ‘Arabì,  his  disciplc. 
A manuscript  of  these  letters  ( Maktàbàt-i  Shaikh  Sharafti'ddin 
Ahmad  Bihàri  No.  1454)  is  deposited  at  the  Patna  University 
Library.  Letter  No.  207  which  was  addressed  by  the  Shail^h  to 
Sultjàn  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  in  reply  to  a letter  frotn  him  forms 
the  subject  matter  of  this  appendix. 

2 Quran,  snra  II,  verse  216. 
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An  evidencc  o£  this  could  be  tound  in  the  story  of 
S*alabal 2,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet.  He  was 
such  a devotce  that  he  was  taken  as  a pigeon  attached  to 
thc  mosque.  One  day  he  came  to  the  Prophet  and  narrated 
his  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  The  Prophet  advised  him 
to  pray  to  Aliah  for  redemption.  S‘alaba  was  not  satisfied 
wich  this  and  implored  him.  The  Prophct  praycd  for  him; 
and  there  was  a responsc.  Better  days  came  and  things 
shaped  themseives  according  as  S'alaba  had  wished.  In  no 
time  he  owned  many  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  and  the 
like.  Now  the  said  pigeon  of  the  mosque  bccame  so 
engrossed  with  his  wealth  that  hardly  could  he  find  time 
to  attend  a congregational  prayer  in  the  mosque.  Eventu- 
ally  he  neglected  the  fundamental  principles  of  Islàm  and 
became  an  apostate.  May  Allah  save  us  from  such  a fatejj 
Then,  Korah  who  was  a monk  of  the  Israelites  was  religious- 
minded  as  long  as  he  was  destitute.  Whcn  he  bccame 
wealthy  he  gave  up  faith  (Islam)3  and  became  an  apstate. 
My  God  save  us  from  such  a fate!  Next  ìs  the  ìnstance 
of  Pharaoh  who  advanced  no  claims  to  godhead  as  long  as 
he  was  not  prosperous.  But,  as  soon  as  hc  became  pros- 
perous  hc  set  upas  god,  saying:  ‘I  am  your  glorious  god  . 

1 S'alaba  bin  Hàtib-ii  ansàri  was  a companion  of  the  Prophet 
who  was  extremely  poor  but  became  very  rich  after  the  Prophet  had 
prayed  for  him.  ‘His  sheep  increased  in  number  and  grew  like 
worms  to  such  an  extent  that  Medina  became  too  small  for  them. 
He  had  to  take  his  sheep  out  of  Medina  and  began  to  live  in  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Medina.  They  still  grew,  and  he  had  to  move 
further  still  with  the  result  that  he  could  not  attend  the  Friday  and 
congregational  prayers.  The  Prophet  sent  his  collector  to  collect 
from  him  the  zakàt.  But  he  refused  to  pay  on  the  plea  that  zakat 
was  like  the  jizya.  The  Prophet  said,  ‘Woe  upon  S‘alaba,  and 
immediately  there  was  revelation  of  the  foìlowing  verse : And  of 
them  is  he  who  made  a covenant  with  Allah  saying,  if  he  gives  us 
of  His  bounty  we  will  give  alms  and  become  of  the  righteous,  Yet 
when  he  gave  them  of  His  bounty  they  hoarded  it  and  turned  away, 
averse/  Quran  sura  ix,  v.  76.  Safinatul  Bihàr  (Najaf,  1352  Hijra) 
p.  i3*. 

2 According  to  the  Quran  al!  the  Prophets  and  apostles  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  preached  Islàm  and  were  Muslims.  So 
were  notably  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  Islam  dìd  not 

begin  with  Muhammad;  it  culminated  through  him. 
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Similarly  thcrc  arc  instances  of  Nimrod,  Shaddad  and  ‘Ad. 
As  long  as  thcy  wcrc  unimportant,  thcy  did  not  advance 
claims  to  godhcad.  But  immediately  after  gaining  powcr 
and  position  each  prctcnded  to  be  a god.  Simiiarly  many 
instances  could  be  quotcd.  It  follows  that  it  is  bettcr  and 
more  advantageous  to  implorc  God  to  bestow  (on  you)  what 
He  considers  the  best  for  yuu  ; and  only  in  tliis  way 
can  one  preserve  one’s  faith. 

As  rcquestcd  by  you,  dear  Brother!  I have  prayed  to 
God  to  sct  right  all  your  worldly  and  religious  affairs;  aminì 
And  it  is  expectcd  that  the  signs  of  response  would  be  secn 
by  you  bcfore  long  and  you  would  becomc  an  adorer  (of 
God)  whereby  the  bounties  would  increase  and  never 
decrease;  and  your  end  by  the  grace  of  God  and  His 
benevolence  would  be  safc. 

‘Further,  you,  O Brother  !,  have  rcqucstcd  me  to  writc 
specially  for  you  somcthing  about  sufi  science.  This  should 
be  known  to  you,  O Brother  !,  that  the  sufl  scicnce  is  very 
profound  and  magnificent.  As  much  of  it  as  could  be 
givcn  the  shape  of  words,  I have  already  written  and  you 
have  acknowledged  receipt  of  two  volumes.  But  who  in 
this  world  has  ever  written  that  part  which  words  cannot 
ccntain,  and  how  can  I attempt  it  ? The  only  answer 
that  I can  give  to  you  is  that  he  who  has  not  been  promoted 
in  the  way  of  Path  would  not  know  the  Reality1 2  and  hc 
who  is  deprived  of  thc  real  mystical  nor(n  will  ncvcr  know 
anything.  Nothing  further3. 


1 Literally  ‘he  who  does  not  exert  himself  does  not  understand. 
Unless  one  is  absorbed  in  mysticìsm  one  knows  nothingL 

2 Translatcd  by  me  from  the  Persian  text  of  the  MaktnbatA 
Sbarafn’ddin  Ahmad  Manerì , at  Khuda  Bakhsh  Library,  Patna. 

Letter  No.  207.  Ms.  No.  1394;  F.  2i6a,  217. 
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Peacock  Feathers — Emblem  of  Ttighluq  Dynasty 

According  co  Amir  Khusrau1  che  peacock  feathers  were 
the  emblem  of  Ghàzl  Malik  Tughluq’s  banners  for  war 
and  peace.  They  were  carried  as  ensigns  on  two  poies  and 
displayed  as  part  of  his  miiitary  demonstrations  during  his 
wars  against  the  Mongols.  The  peacock  feathers  served 
equally  as  an  emblem  of  goodwiil,  formed  part  of  the  court 
decorations  and  were  looked  upon  as  auspicious. 

From  the  references  made  by  Ibn  Battuta  and  ‘Aflf  it 
appears  that  the  peacock  feathers  were  subsequently 
considered  as  a sort  of  dynastic  emblem.  On  visiting  the 
Jahanpanah  palace  of  Suljàn  Muhammad  the  Moorish 
traveller  nociced  the  peacock  feathers,  used  as  a mark  of 
dignity  and  discrimination.  He  says: 

‘And  between  the  second  and  third  gates  ot  the 
royal  palace  there  is  a big  platform  on  which  sits  the 
chief  palace  officer  who  holds  in  his  hand  a gold  club 
and  wears  a gold  cap,  studded  with  jewels  and  sur- 
mounted  with  Peacock  Feathers.’2 3 

A similar  practice  continued  during  the  reign  of  Flroz 
Shah  and  was  noticed  by  ‘ Aflf8  as  constituting  a conspicuous 
feature  of  the  royai  paraphernalìa,  equipage  and  processions. 
He  says : 

‘When  Flroz  Shàh  set  out  on  a hunting  expedition, 
forty-five  insignia  of  hunting  moved  along  with  the 
royal  cavalcade.  A group  of  royal  servants  with  a 
temporary  durbar  camp  marched  together  with  one 
sleeping  suite  and  a very  large  and  wide  dome  which 


i Vide  p.  45  supra,  footnote  3. 

z The  Rehla.  p.  5j. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A.t  p.  317 

4° 
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was  usually  carried  amidst  royal  equipage  whenever 
that  benevolent  emperor  set  out  on  a journey.  As  the 
expedition  proceeded,  the  emperor  advanced  ahead  of 
the  insÌgnia  and  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  with 
whom  marched  all  the  khans,  maliks  and  princcs, 
abreast  of  the  army.  And  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
royal  guards  werc  carried  two  spears1,  crowned  witli 
Peacock  Feathers — a special  emblem  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Sultan  Tughluq  Shàh.  Behind  the 
spears  (and  the  peacock  feathers)  moved  the  hunting 
animals,  forming  part  of  the  right  flank  of  the  army; 
and  in  the  left  flank  were  taken  the  game  birds2 3/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  peacock  is  a sacred  bird  associat- 
ed  through  the  ages  with  Lord  Krishna  who  had  raised  it 
high  among  his  favourite  and  choscn  birds.  Although  it  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  India  it  has  made  a special  abode  in 
Mathura — the  land  of  Krishna’s  birth  — to  which  it  has 
given  the  name  of  Peacock  city.  In  Indian  mythology  it 
1 s associated  with  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning;  and 
on  this  ground  is  said  to  possess  immense  grandeur  and 
individuality.  It  is  essentially  an  Indian  bird.  On  these 
considerations  it  has  been  chosen  and  recently  declared  the 
national  bird  of  India.  There  is  a ban  on  shooting  its. 

Now,  the  usage  of  peacock  feathers  in  the  royal  palaccs 
and  armies  of  the  Tughluq  Dynasty  bespeaks  a sort  of 
Hindu-Muslim  cukural  synthesis,  which  must  have  taken 
place  first  in  the  mind  of  Sultan  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq. 
Born  of  a Jàt  mother4  he  had  in  his  vems  the  Indian-Rajput 


1 l.e.  spear-like  long  shafts  of  wood. 

2 Op.  cit . 

3 Statesman , February  7,  1961  and  November  8,  1961. 

4 It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  Firishta  (p.  18  supra ) 
that  Malik  Tughluq,  father  of  Sultàn  ghiyasu’ddin  Tughluq,  was 
one  of  the  Turkish  slaves  of  Balban.  He  marricd  a Jàt  woman  of 
the  Panjab  and  the  fruit  of  that  marriage  was  QÌiàzi  Malik  Tughluq. 
Such  was  his  humble  origin  whtch  his  son  Sultàn  Muhammad  did 
not  mention  in  his  Memoirs  (pp.  271  and  23  supra)  since  there  was 
nothing  glorious  about  it.  But  the  truth  trickles  out  from  his 
language  when  he  subsequently  affirms  like  Firishta  the  obscurity 
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blood  which  hc  cherished  through  a series  of  matrimonial 
alliances.  He  was  himself  married  into  a Hindu  family— 
Jat  or  Rajput ; and  the  fruic  o£  that  marriage  was  Jauna 
who  later  became  Sultan  Muhammad.  Then  he  arranged 
a marriage  of  his  younger  brother  Rajab  tnto  the  Hindu- 
Rajput  £amily  of  Abohar1. 

Perbaps  Sultan  Ghiyasu’ddìn  Tughluq  had  imbibed  from 
ius  Jit  niotlier  and  relations  a bias  for  Hindu  mythology. 


0f  Tughluq’s  antecedents;  and  the  fact  remains  that  Tughluq  had 
some  predilections,  inherited  from  his  mother,  for  the  Jats  and 
Bhattis.  Similar  was  the  case  with  his  dear  and  chosen  nephew 
Firoz  who,  on  cotning  of  age,  felt  drawn  towards  the  Gujars  and 
married  into  a Gùjar  family  (vide  p.  408  snpra).  Also  compare 
•Asqalànì’s  remark.  in  Appendix  E,  p.  609  f.n.  3 supra, 

1 Vide  p.  19  supra . 
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Deblì  banoz  dùr  ast 1 


This  mystical  utterance  of  the  Sultjanu’l-auliyà2  Shaikh 
NizàmuMdln  of  Dehll — now  a proverb — has  been  mischiev- 
ously  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  participation  in  the 
alleged  plot  to  murder  Sultàn  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq. 
Devoid  of  figure  the  utterance  means  this: 

‘I  am  unable  to  comply  with  Your  Majesty’s 
orders  to  attend  the  court,  leaving  Dehll,  hefore  the 
completion  of  Your  Majesty’s  journey  from  Lakhnauu3 
to  Dehlì  because  I shall  die  before  you  arrive/ 

It  may  be  noted  that  relations  between  Sultàn  Ghiyàs- 
u’ddln  Tughluq  and  the  Sultànu’l-Auliyà4  were  strained5  ìn 


1 Dehlì  is  still  distant. 

2 See  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta  (G.  O.  S,)  pp.  51-53. 

3 Vide  p.  74  f.  supra. 

4 l.e . Shaikh  NizàmuMdìn  Auliyà. 

5 It  is  said  that  while  Tughjuqàbàd  was  builtling,  the 
SuItànu’I-auliyà  Shaikh  Nizàniu’ddin  also  was  doing  some  building 
at  his  dargàh  of  Ghiyàspur.  The  empcror  employed  all  the  workmen 
at  his  new  constructions  of  the  fortress  and  city  of  Tughluqàbàd 
with  the  result  that  tlie  saint  felt  the  dearth  of  labour.  But  he 
managed  to  obtaiu  some  labourers  and  madc  them  work  at  night 
under  oil  light.  The  emperor  prohihited  the  sale  o£  oil,  but  the 
saint  transformed  the  water  o£  tlie  tank  at  Qhiyàspùr  into  oil  and 
carried  on  his  work  of  building  tlie  dargah  at  night.  The  emperor 
then  cursed  the  water  of  the  tank  and  ìc  becamc  bitter.  The  saint 
retaliated  by  cursing  Tughiuqàbàd  city  and  fortress.  He  said : 
Yà  basey  Gùjar . Yà  rahey  Gùjar  (Be  it  the  home  of  the  Gùjar  or  rest 
it  deserted)’. 

Fanshawe  H.  C.  ( Delhi , Past  and  Present  London,  1902, 
pp.  236,  238)  who  has  given  the  above  tale  believes  that  the  saint 
shared  the  responsibility  for  Sultàn  Tughluq  Shàh’s  murder 
which  had  been  plotted  by  his  son.  But  he  has  failetì  to  notìce  the 
fact  that  the  saint  himself  died  two  months  before  the  Afghànpùr 
tragedy.  Much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  Gùjar 
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the  beginning  of  the  reign.  But  a reconciliation  took  place 
before  long,  the  emperor  having  apologized.  Since  then 
he  cherished  great  regard  for  the  saint  and  wanted  to  keep 
himself  in  close  touch  with  him.  ‘On  his  returti  journey 
from  Latchnautr,  says  Husàm  Khàn  ‘the  emperor  sent  some 
one  to  the  Sulgànu’l-Auliyà  requesting  him  to  present  him- 
selt  at  the  royal  court.  Then  he  repeated  his  request,  asking 
che  SulfànuTAuliyà  to  come,  his  lasc  communication  being, 
“I  have  reached  Dehll”.  His  Holiness  answered,  Dehli 
hanoz  dùr  ast\x  Two  months  before  the  emperor’s  arrival 


villages  springing  up  in  Tughluqàbàd  region  because  Tughluq  Shàh’s 
nephew  Firoz  Shàh  subsequently  married  in  the  Gujar  family. 
Perhaps  the  saint  made  a reference,  if  the  talc  be  credited  at  all, 
to  Firoz  Shah’s  liking  for  the  Gujars. 

1 On  the  basis  of  the  Siyaru'l  *Àrifin  (a  history  of  the  sùfi 
saints)  compiled  by  Hamid  Fazlu’llàh  Darwcsh  Jamàlì  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mughuì  emperor  Humàyùn,  Hàji  Dabìr  says : 

Tn  those  days  there  was  a large  number  of  the  ‘ulamà  who 
denounced  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddin  Auiiyà  for  participaring  in  the  simà' 
(stlfi  music).  They  considered  it  a heresy  and  urged  the  Sultàn  to 
remove  it.  ‘Your  Majesty’  they  said9  ‘shouiti  hold  a meeting  of  the 
‘ulamà  atui  sufìs  and  lend  your  support  to  the  Shari*att  othcrwise 
we  the  *ulamà  shall  bear  no  responsibility  and  Your  Majesty  will  be 
answerable  to  God  tomorrow.’  Thereupon  the  Sultàn  held  a meeting 
at  Tughiuqàbàd  in  which  everyone  of  the  ‘ulamà  capable  of  issuing 
a fatwà  was  present.  Thus  there  were  mnftisy  two  hundted  fifty- 
three  in  number,  let  alone  otliers.  1 hen  the  Sultàn  sent  for  Shaikh 
NizàmuMdin  who  arrived  witli  his  chosen  disciples.  One  of  these 
was  FakhruVldin  Zarràdi — a sùfi  who  had  been  experiencing  ecstacy 
and  had  attaincd  the  height  o£  ijtehàd. 

‘The  chief  qà*zì  enquired  of  Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddìn  Auliyà  his 
opinion  about  the  simà'  and  his  association  with  the  simà * service. 
The  Shaìkh  explained  his  position  in  respect  to  simà\  quoting  many 
hadises  confirming  the  simà ‘ and  its  legitimacy.  The  qazì  rejoined, 
‘I  am  not  a mujtahid . You  have  to  answer  me  with  quotations 
frotn  Abù  HanifaP  The  saint  retorted,  ‘i  am  quoting  from  the 
Prophet  (peace  and  salutation  on  himl)  and  you  demand  that  I 
should  quote  Abù  Fdanifa.  If  this  haughtiness  of  yours  is  due  to 
your  government  post  you  are  hereby  dismissed  from  it.  If  it  is 
due  to  your  daring  against  God  and  those  whom  He  loves  and  who 
love  Him,  then  you  have  been  deprived  o£  your  own  belief\ 

At  this  moment  entered  Maulàna  ‘Alamu’ddin,  the  most 
virtuous  and  perfect  sùfi,  grandson  of  Shaikh  Bahàu’ddin  Zakariyà. 
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at  Afghanpur  and  his  death  in  July  1325/  Sba'bàn  7 25 
took  place  the  death  o£  the  Sultànu’l-AuliyS,  on  3rd  April 
1325/ i8th  RabV  II,  725. 

Obviously  the  Sultànu’l-Auliya  possessed  an  exceptional 
insight,  having  attained  clairvoyance.  By  means  of  the 
above  mystical  phrase  which  he  uttered  offhand — and  thcre 
are  many  phrases1  extant,  foretelling  a future  which  he  is 
known  to  have  uttered — he  conveyed  to  the  emperor  that 
thcre  would  be  no  further  meeting  between  the  two  and 
that  he,  Muhammad  Nizlmu’ddln,  would  leave  thc  world 
before  the  etnperor  reached  his  destination3.  The  emperor 
was  certainly  wrong  and  much  too  hasty  in  announcÌng 
that  he  had  reached  Dehll  and  in  cotnmunicating  the  same  to 
the  Sulkanu’l-Auliya  while  actually  he  was  yet  far  away 


Seeing  him  enter  the  Sultàn  rose  from  his  seat  and  advanced  a few 
steps  in  order  to  welcome  him,  and  he  strctched  his  hands  towards 
him.  But  Shaikh  'Alamu’ddin  turned  to  NÌzàmu’ddin  Auliya  and 
saluted  him  first.  Then  he  looked  to  the  Sultàn,  and,  after  saluring 
him,  asked  him  why  he  had  ttoubled  thc  pious  Shaikji  Nizàmu’ddin 
Auliyà.  The  Sultàn  said  in  reply,  ‘The  'ulamà  ordered  me  to  hold 
this  meeting  in  order  to  discuss  the  permissibility  o£  simà' . Good 
job ! you  came.  We  shall  be  benefited  by  your  advice  and  the 
truth  will  be  demonstrated.’ 

‘Maulànà  ‘Alamu’ddin  said,  T have  travelled  to  Mecca,  Medina, 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  have  gone  round  those  areas  where  people  are 
well-known  for  their  adherence  to  the  Shari'at . Therc  1 saw  that 
the  exalted  sufi  mashàikh  were  holding  stmà'  parties  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  famous  jurists  of  the  SharVat  and  qazis  of  Islàm, 
Neither  the  ‘ulamà  nor  the  rulers  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way. 
Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  permissibility  of  the 
simà * in  the  eyes  o£  those  who  are  fit  for  it;  and  Shaikh  Nizà,mu’ddin 
and  his  companions  are  fit  for  the  simà\  They  are  endowed  with 
piety  and  sanctity.  Verily  it  has  been  confirmed  in  history  that 
the  Prophet  attended  stmà'  and  experienced  ecstacy,  and  truth 
must  needs  be  followed’. 

•When  the  Sultàn  heard  this  he  was  struck  with  remorse  for 
having  troubled  Shail^h  Nizàmu’ddin  Auliyà.  Then  he  rose.  and 
advanced  towards  him  and  kissed  his  hands  with  great  courtesy  and 
humiliation.  Then  he  sent  him  back,  bidding  him  farcwell  amidsc 
profound  apologies\  A.H.G.,  III,  pp,  855-56* 

1 Vide  p.  386  f.n.  3,4*  supra. 

2 Vide  p,  84  supra 
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£rom  Dehll.  Certainly  the  Sultanu’l-Auliya  or  any  other 
saint  o£  insight  in  his  place  could  appreciate  this  much, 

Hanoz  Dehlì  dùr  ast  has  since  become  a proverb;  and 
is  commonly  used  by  all  che  people  in  Hindustan  to  express 
the  non-feasibility  o£  any  undertaking.  Sometimes  the 
word  hanoz  is  dropped  and  Dehlì  dùr  ast  is  used  as  an 
equivalent  o£  the  English  saying — it  is  a far  cry  to 
Lucknow1. 


1 C.P,K.D.#  p.  203 
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Revenne  Problems  and  Dìwàn-i  wizarat  nnder 
Ghìyàsu  ddtn  Tughluq  Shàh  Ghàzì 

Baranì  gives  a detailed  account  of  GhiyasuMdin 
Tughluq’s  hold  on  the  administrative  machinery  o£  the 
empire,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  revenue  and  the 
Dtwàn-i  wizàrat . The  assessment  of  revenue  by  measure- 
ment  (kharàj-i  wazìfa)  which  had  obtained  under  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khalji,  enabling  the  State  to  impose  a fixed  charge  on  the 
land  per  unit  area  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  Sharing 
(kharàj-i  muqàsama ) — demand  for  a definite  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  che  land,  ln  this  manner  the  emperor 
relieved  the  peasant  from  the  ‘innovacions  and  apportion- 
ments*  of  crop  failure  to  which  assessmenc  by  Measurment 
had  rendered  him  liable.  Measuremenc  had  also  involved 
‘a  large  amount  of  extortion  and  corrupcion’.  While  fixing 
the  Scate’s  share  chrough  masàhat  or  nieasuretnenc  of  the 
land  improper  forecascs  were  made  by  interested  persons 
and  estimators,  and  they  made  fantastic  escimates  under 
corrupc  influence  also  abouc  che  allowances  that  che  State 
made  to  the  peasant  to  save  him  from  the  chance  contingen- 
cies  of  crop  failure  and  uncertain  results  of  the  area  sown. 
Baranl  says  : 

‘In  consistency  with  his  divi’nely  gifted  disposition 
he  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  councry  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  crop  and  abolished  the  practice  of  improper 
forecasts  and  fantastic  escimates  on  crop  failures,  thus 
relieving  the  peasants  from  great  hardships.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  che  reports  of  the  fabricators,  bidders, 
contractors  and  unjusc  escimators,  about  the  revenue  of 
the  iqtas  and  provinces.  He  ordered  that  the  class 
of  fabricators,  bidders,  contractors  and  unjusc  cstimators 
must  have  no  connection  with  the  Dìwàn-t  wizàrat . 
Further  hc  ordercd  the  Diwàn-i  wizàrat  that  they  must 
not  levy  revcnue  demand  on  the  basis  of  the  rcports  of 
the  fantastic  estimacors  and  they  must  not(  raise  their 
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demand  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  previous  assess- 
ment.  And  they  should  endeavour  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  so  that  the  revenue  may  increase 
gradually  and  the  country  may  not  be  ruined  suddenly 
under  the  heavy  strain  of  excessive  taxes;  and 
all  ways  of  making  unjust  and  high  demands  on  the 
peasants  must  be  closed/ 

Collectton  of  revenne 

‘On  many  occasions  Sultan  Tughluq  Sliàh  enjoined 
that  the  revenue  of  thc  country  must  be  collected  in 
sucli  a manner  as  might  assure  the  peasants  not  only 
their  existing  position  but  also  enable  them  to  promote 
and  increase  their  cultivation  every  year.  The  collectors 
should  refrain  from  demanding  too  much  at  a time, 
depriving  chereby  the  peasants  o£  their  property  and 
assests  and  killing  all  hope  of  their  future  maintenance. 
He  explained  that  the  principal  cause  of  a country*s 
ruin  lay  in  the  body  o£  corrupt  mnqtis  and  unjust 
collectors.  Therefore  the  Sultàn  advised  all  the  muqtts 
and  walis  o£  the  provinces  in  the  empire  that  ìn  the 
matter  of  revenue  collection  from  the  peasants  they 
must  be  considerate  towards  the  Hindus,  seeing  that 
the  Hmdus  should  not  lose  their  heads  due  to 
overHowing  wealth  and  at  the  same  time  they  must 
not  be  squeezed  through  poverty  and  destitution 
mto  giving  up  tillage  and  cultivation  altogether* 
The  Sulfcàn  commanded  that  the  above-mentioned 
precepts  must  be  observed  by  the  ministers  and  high 
officers  of  the  State  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Hindus  and  in  the  matter  of  collecting  revenue;  and 
that  fair  dealing  with  the  Hindus  in  the  light  of  the 
above-mentioned  principles  must  form  the  basis  of  his 
govcrnment.* 

Expert  in  reventte  matters 

‘Sulfàn  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  who  was  an  expert  in 
matters  of  revenue  collection  and  possessed  great  prudence 
is  reported  to  have  enjoined  that  at  the  time  of  the  collection 
of  tevenue  the  muqtis  and  walis  should  make  thorough  and 
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exhaustive  investigations  and  see  that  the  kbuts  and  muqad - 
dams  must  not  impose  upon  the  peasants  any  demand  over 
and  above  the  actuai  revenue.  In  case  the  kbuts  and 
muqaddams  prefer  in  lieu  of  their  services  to  pay  no  farm- 
ing  and  pasturage  tax  for  their  own  lands,  this  much  may 
be  conceded  because  they  have  to  perform  many  duties; 
and  if  they  pay  taxes  for  their  own  lands  like  ordìnary 
peasants,  no  difference  would  remain  between  the  peasants 
and  the  khuts  or  muqaddams / 


Constderation  for  muqtis  and  walis 

‘Whoever  from  among  the  amirs  atid  mahks  was  pro- 
moted  to  high  rank  by  Sultàn  Ghivàsu’ddln  Tughlut]  and 
assigned  iqta*  or  province  was  given  the  privilege  ot  not 
havmg  to  be  summoned  before  the  Miniscry  ( Dìwàrì)  hke 
thc  collectors  (‘ ummàl );  and  no  demand  could  be  iiìade 
against  him  witli  cruelty  and  impoliteness.  Then  the 
Suljàn  advised  the  anùr  or  malik  in  cjuestion,  thac  ìn  case 
he  did  not  want  to  be  treated  by  the  Dìwàn-i  wizàrat  with 
humility  and  if  he  did  noc  hke  to  be  subjected  in  matrers 
of  revenue  demand  to  exceeding  rigour  and  impoiiceness 
and  to  be  thrown  into  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace,  thus  losmg  tlie  dignity  and  honour  of  his  posicion  as 
amlr  or  malik , then  he  must  be  content  with  small 
perquisitcs  from  his  own  iqtàl>  a portion  of  his 

emoluments  to  his  owij  staft  of  workers  and  must  not  havc 
an  eye  on  their  salaries. 

‘Futther  the  Sultan  told  the  amirs  and  maliks  that  ic 
was  left  to  their  own  discretion  to  give  anything  out  of 
their  perquisites  to  their  own  stafì.  But  whaccvcr  was 
fìxed  as  ailowance  m the  name  of  their  staff  must  be  patd 
to  them,  for,  should  they  be  greedy  to  cxtract  a bit  out  of 
that,  thcy  wouid  no  longer  remain  fit  to  be  counted  as  anùr 
and  malik . lt  is  far  better  for  an  atnlr  to  eac  dust  than  to 
takc  anything  out  of  the  allowance  of  his  subordinates. 
Should  the  maliks  and  amirs  take  away  an  amount  equal 
to  half  of  one-tenth  or  one-eleventh  or  one-tenth  or  onc- 
fifceenth  o£  the  revenue  o£  their  iqtà'  and  province,  and 
should  they  dischargc  at  the  same  time  thcir  dùties  propcrly 
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in  rcspect  of  the  adnnnistration  of  their  iqtas  and  provinces, 
such  a petty  sum  may  be  permitted;  and  ìt  will  not  be 
proper  to  make  on  them  strong  demands  for  such  a petty 
percentage  of  the  revenue.  Sunilarly  if  the  revenue  officers 
( mutasarrif ) and  their  staff.  in  the  provinces  and  iqtas  mis- 
appropriate,  apart  from  their  salaries,  an  extra  amount 
ranging  becween  five  thousand  and  ten  thousand  jitals  tliey 
siiould  not  be  disgraced  for  that  amount,  and  no  corture — 
beating,  imprisonment  and  enchaining — be  inflicted  on 
them  for  che  recovery  of  che  said  amount.  But  if  they 
embezzle  huge  sums,  making  no  entry  of  the  same  in  the 
revenue  registers  and  ìf  they  pocketed  an  enormous  sum  by 
way  of  partnership  in  the  revenue  of  the  iqtas  and  pro- 
vinces,  they  must  n.jt  be  spared.  Such  treacherous  persons 
and  robbers  must  be  tortured,  fettered  and  disgraced  and 
dishonoured  publicly;  and  wliatever  has  been  taken  away 
by  them  must  be  retunded/ 

Diwàn-i  wizàrat 

Sultàn  Ghiyasu’ddln  Tughìutj  exalted  the  Dtwàn-i 
wizàrat , relieving  ìt  from  its  ìndigmfied  task  ot  tyranny  and 
cxploitation  thac  it  had  been  pertornnng  ìn  the  Khaljl 
period.  That  ìs,  ‘Alau’ddln  Khal;I  had  made  it  an  in- 
ìnstrumenc  of  his  despocism;  and  as  a result  the  Dìwàn-i 
wizàrat  came  to  be  detested  and  feared  by  all  respectable 
persons  and  personalities  ìn  the  empire.  Sulfan  Ghiyasu’- 
ddln  Tughluq  weeded  ìt;  and  then  entrusted  ìt,  according 
to  Baranl,  to  officers  and  funccionaries  of  repute  and  ex- 
perience,  enabling  it  thus  to  retrieve  its  prestige  and 
popularity.  Baranl  says : 

‘And  in  all  thosc  matters  ot  the  State  which  lay 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department — supreme 
over  all  other  administrative  departments — no  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted.  No  harshness,  no  cruel 
demands,  no  detentìon,  no  disgracing  and  no  enchain- 
ing  were  resorted  to,  barring  a year-long-campaign  of 
violence  and  exaction  that  was  launched  with  the  object 
of  recovering  those  amounts  which  had  been  given  away 
frorn  the  public  treasury  by  Khusrau  Khàn  as  wcll  as 
those  sums  which  had  been  plundered  during  the  war 
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frotn  the  miiitary  fund,  belonging  to  the  army.  In  this 
connection  door  to  door  searches  and  investigations  were 
organized  by  the  Dìwàn-t  wizàrat ; and  three  kinds  of 
defaulters  were  caught.  First,  those  who  were  pious 
and  godly.  They  refunded  the  moncy  readily.  Secondly 
those  who  endeavoured  to  keep  the  money  for  them- 
selves,  evading  the  State  demand  which  they  wantcd  to 
drown  and  neutralize  by  means  o£  bribes  and  flattery. 
But  the  Dìwàn-i  wizàrat  would  accept  no  plea  and  cx- 
acted  the  money  from  them  with  cruelty  and  severity. 
Thirdly  thosc  confirmed  grabbers  who  werejikc  thieves, 
greedy  and  covetous.  They  had  long  been  intent  on 
taking  away  the  State  money  and  had  been  biding  their 
time.  They  would  not  part  with  the  money  at  any 
cost.  Whencver  demand  was  made  on  them  they  cried 
and  complained  and  went  away  to  places  o£  pilgrimages, 
imploring  the  help  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  But  the 
Dtwàn-i  wizàrat , working  under  strict  orders  from  the 
Suljàn,  put  them  to  all  kinds  of  torcures — chains,  fetters 
and  even  burning.  As  a result,  before  the  year  had  run 
out,  che  amounts  that  had  been  taken  away  came  back 
and  the  royal  treasuries  were  filled  again  as  much  as 
they  had  been  under  ‘Alàu’ddln  Khaljl.’1 
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Tbat  pearl  ts  oht  lord  'Ainu'l-Mulk u 

(Muhammad  bin  Tughluq) 

‘ln  order  to  enable  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  commonly  known 
as  ‘Ain-i  Màhru  to  recrieve  his  honour — for  he  had  been 
captured  and  disgraced  after  his  rebellion  and  war  — emperor 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  held  a special  meeting  of  his 
courtiers  and  queried  them,  saying : 

‘A  certain  person  possessed  an  extremely  precious 
and  rare  pearl  which  he  lost  accidentally.  Then  he  saw 
it  lying  amidst  excrement.  Must  he  take  it  back  from 
that  undesirable  place  or  leave  it  ?’ 

‘The  courtiers  voiced  unanimously,  saying  that  the  pearl 
should  be  taken  back.  Thereupon  the  emperor  observed, 
pointing  to  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk: 

‘That  pearl  is  our  lord  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk.  Deluded 
by  his  brothcrs  he  fell  into  excrement  and  refuse  and 
was  lost  to  us.  But  we  have  taken  back  our  lost  pearl.* 

Simultaneously  the  emperor  ordered  that  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk 
be  helped  to  a prominent  seati 2  in  the  durbar. 

During  the  reign  of  Flroz  Shàh,  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  became 
auditor-general  of  the  empire  ( mushrif-i  mttmàlik)  with  his 
headquarters  at  Dehli.  He  also  became  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Dìwàn-i  wizàrat . There  he  fell  out  for  some  unknown 
reasons  with  Khàn  Jahàn,  thc  first  wazlr.  One  day  both  of 
them  went  out  of  Dehll  in  the  train  of  a royal  expedi- 
tion.  When  a halt  wà$  made  on  the  way  the  wazlt’s  tent 
was  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  royal  camp.  RidÌng  out  one 
afternoon,  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  came  up  the  door  of  Khàn  Jahàn’s 


i Àh  gattbar  Kbwaia  * Aint^UMuXk-%  ma-st  T.F.S.A.  p.  407. 

2.  The  text  has  zatlucha  (iiterally  carpet),  Ibid, 
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tcnt.  There  he  alighted  and  walked  slowly  into  it.  Then 
he  was  told  that  the  tent  he  had  entered  belonged  to  Khan 
Jahan.  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  immediately  returned  without  seeing 
Khan  Jahàn  and  went  straight  into  che  royal  camp  ; and 
rclated  the  incident  to  his  Majesty,  tlius  : 

‘I  had  intended  to  enter  the  royal  camp.  But, 
unable  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  wazlr,  for  both 
are  red  and  possess  equal  equipments,  I alighted  errone- 
ously  before  the  wazir’s  camp.  I was  disiliusioncd  as 
soon  as  I stepped  inco  it.  I was  told  that  it  was  Khàn 
Jahàn’s  camp.  I returned  immediately.’1 

After  a few  days  there  took  place  an  exchange  of  hot 
words  between  ‘Amu’l-Mulk  and  Khàn  Jahàn  ; and  while 
each  was  abusing  chc  other,  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  called  Khàn 
Jahàn  ‘bastard  and  miscreantL  Thereupon  Khan  Jahàn 
rushed  to  Flroz  Shàh  and  complained.  ‘You  are  supreme 
and  can  dismiss  whoinsoever  you  please’,  replied  Flroz 

Shàh.’ 

‘Khàn  Jaliàn  lost  no  time  in  issuing  an  order  of  dis- 
missal.  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  was  dismissed  from  his  offìce  of 
mushrif-i  mumàlik . He  retired  to  his  house  and  did  not 
leave  it  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  he  went  to  see 
the  emperor  who  ordered  him  to  take  charge  of  the  iqtas 
of  Multàn,  Bhakkar  and  Sivistàn.  He  was  allowed  at  tlie 
same  time  to  stay  away  from  the  meetings  of  the  Dìxvan-i 
wizaràt  at  Dehil  and  to  send  his  accounts  from  Multàn 
directly  to  the  emperor.2  But  liis  dismissal  and  departure 
from  Dehll  provoked  a general  rcsentmcnt  ; and  many  of 

1 \Ainu’l-Mulk  said  this  in  order  to  bring  J£hàn  Jahàn  into 
bad  odour  with  the  emperor.  l£hàn  Jahàn  understood  the  implica- 
tions  of  'Ainu’l-Mulk’s  remarks  and  threatened  to  resign.  Of.  cit.9 
pp.  411-416. 

2 Moreland  has  utilized  tliis  story  to  establish  the  position  and 
functions  of  a muqti\  He  draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Firoz  Shàh  excluded  the  affairs  of  Multàn  at  the  requcst  of  its 
new  muqti ' from  the  jurisdiction  of  thc  Dtwàn-i  wizàrat ; and  says: 
*The  language  of  the  passage  shows  the  position  of  a mnqtV  as  purely 
administrative*.  The  Persian  phrase  referred  to  by  Moreland  is 
kàrhà  - wa  kirdàrhà  which  is  a loose  expression  for  administrative 
work.  A.  M.  I„  p.  219  and  T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  41 4. ; 
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thc  courtiers  pressed  on  Fìroz  Shàh  the  advisability  of  dis- 
missing  Khan  Jahan.  Flroz  Shàh  was  more  than  half  inclined 
to  do  so.  But  he  deemed  it  wise  to  consulc  ‘AinuM-Mulk 
in  the  matter.  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  who  had  already  comtnenced 
his  journey  towards  Multàn  was  called  back  to  Dehll.  He 
disapproved  the  idea  of  Khàn  Jahan’s  dismissal  and  said : 

*Khàn  Jahàn  is  a wise  and  talented  wazlr.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  dismiss  him  without  shaking  the 
foundations  of  che  State  and  throwing  the  administrative 
machinery  out  of  gear.’ 

He  advised  the  empetor  to  call  Khàn  Jahàti  to  the  spot 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  royal  decision  to  let  htm 
conttnue  in  office  so  that  he  should  have  no  fears  of  any 
kind.  When  these  favourable  remarks  of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk’s 
were  conveyed  to  Khàn  Jahàn  lie  was  astonished.  He  rose 
with  a spring  and  embraced  ‘ Ainu’l-Mulk,  saying  : 

‘I  did  not  know  that  you  loved  me  so  ardently 
after  all.  I was  mistaken  and  have  erred  seriously  in 
quarrelling  with  you/ 

But  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  was  not  reconciled  and  discouraged 
Khàn  Jahàn,  saying: 

‘You  must  not  think  that  my  favourable  remarks 
about  you  have  been  made  out  of  love  for  you.  The 
reason  behind  my  favourable  remarks  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I consider  the  continuance  ofyour  wizàrat  necessary 
for  thc  safety  o£  the  empirc  and  the  emperor1 2/ 

All  the  efforts  that  Khàn  Jahàn  since  made  to  induce 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk  to  cleanse  hÌs  heart,  to  forget  the  quarrel 
and  to  accompany  him  to  his  house  and  mix  with  him 
failed.  And  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk  resumed  his  journey  towards 
Multàn.  There  he  appears  to  have  remaincd  till  his 
death;  and  that  is  why  he  became  known  subsequently  as 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk  Multànl.  He  was  che  author  of  the  famous 
Munshàt~i  Màhrù  which  has  been  discussed  above.9 

1 T.F.S.A.,  pp.  406*417 

2 Vide  p.  576  sufra ; also  see  J.  A.  S.  B.  1923 


APPENDIX  N 
Ibn  Taimiya 

Tnqlu’ddln  Abu’l  ‘Abbas  Ahmnd  bin  AbuM  Halltn 
comnionly  known  a^;  Ibn  Taimiya  (i  263/661  — 1328/728) 
was  born  near  Damascus  in  the  middie  of  the  7th  century 
Hijra.  He  was  educated  and  trained  as  a faithful  followec 
o£  imàm  Ahmad  bin  Hanbal  (780/164 — 855/241)  and 
began  his  public  career  as  a teacher  of  the  Hanbalt  tenets. 
But  he  developed  an  independent  outlook  on  religion;  and 
side  by  side  with  his  work  as  a teacher  did  sotne  researches 
in  Islam  and  attained  ijtehàd.  Then  he  delivered  public 
lectures  on  his  ijtehads  and  began  to  issue  fatwas.  Thus 
he  departed  from  the  path  o£  Ahmad  bin  Hanbal  and 
renounced  taqtid.1  Then  he  set  his  hands  to  uprooting  the 
unhealthy  pracdces  of  the  adoration  of  sufl  saints,  alive  or 
dead,  and  of  the  sites,  trees  and  garments  as  well  as  of  the 
seasonal  day  like  nauroz  and  of  karàmàt — the  divincly 
inspired  religious  deeds.  All  tliese  wcre  unadjustable  in 
his  eyes  with  the  spirit  o£  the  Quraiì  and  hadìs.  In  those 
days  the  Musalman  masses  were  addicted  to  taqlìd  and 
were  seen  idolizing  any  holy  man,  however  spurious.  They 
approached  him,  saying: 

‘This  is  a holy  man — a walì — who  can  work 
miracles;  we  must  fear  him  and  serve  him/ 

Ibn  Taimiya  denounced  this  kind  of  imitation  and 
exposed  the  spurious  walis  and  unmasked  their  doctrines  of 
unity  ( ittehàd ) and  wahdat-i  wtijud,  He  resolved  to  bring 
thcm  back  to  the  Quranic  teaching  and  the  life  as  it  had 
bcen  lived  under  the  Prophet.  Pursuing  his  ijtehads  further 
he  evolved  the  doctrine  of  anthropomorphisin  and  ‘smote 
down  with  proud  words’  thc  earliest  of  the  caliphs,  ‘Umar 
and  *AU.  He  also  denounced  the  teachmgs  o£  lbn 


1 For  the  meaning  of  taqlid  see  p.  375  snpra.  ? 
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Arabl,1  the  famous  sufì  theologian  of  6th  century  Hijra. 
One  day,  he  heard  that  a certain  an-Nasir  al-ManbijÌ,  a 
follower  of  Ibn  'Arabl,  had  reached  a position  of  influence 
in  Cairo.  He  immediately  addressed  him  a remonstrance  with 
the  object  of  deterring  him  from  his  heresies.  Al-Manbiji' 
retorted  with  ‘countercharges  of  heresy;  and  as  he  had 
behind  him  all  the  sufis  of  Egypt,  Ibn  Taimiya  had  to  pay 
for  his  eagerness  for  a fight  with  long  and  painful  imprison- 
ment  at  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  Damascus/ 

In  this  manner  Ibn  Taimiya’s  ijtebads  made  him  un- 
popular;  and  he  ceased  to  be  the  people’s  idol.  Being 
fearless  and  resourceful,  however,  he  asserced  himself  again 
as  a mujtahid  and  ìssued  a fatwà  (1327/726)  which  ‘ran 
still  straighter  in  the  teech  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people  and 
which  sent  him  to  a prison  which  he  never  left  alive.’  This 
fatwà  which  banned  che  time-honoured  pilgrimages  to  the 
graves  of  saints  ìncluding  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  tomb 
of  tfie  Prophct  at  Medina,  proved  ruinous  and  dug  the 
grave  of  the  ijtehads  as  well  as  of  the  mujtahid . 

The  pilgrimages  which  Ibn  Taimiya  had  banned  were 
never  stopped  and  have  continued  till  the  present  day. 
But  his  monotheism  left  an  abiding  impression  and  was 
revived  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  A.D.  by  Muhammad 
bin  ‘Abclu  1-Wahhab  of  Najd;  and  the  same  flourishes  till 
to-day  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  permeated  India  too  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


lt  ? ^*11  Muhiu’ddin — a descendant  of  the  famous 

Hatim  Tài  of  Arabia  — was  a renowned  sufi  pantheist  of  medieval 
Spain  known  to  the  Muslim  world  by  his  different  titles,  i e., 
Shaihhu  l Akbar,  Ibn  Sur&qa  and  lbn  ‘Arabi.  He  was  a strone 
behever  in  wahdat-i  wujàd;  and  affirmed  that  all  Being  is  cssentially 
one  and  that  everythmg  under  the  sun  was  a manifestation  of 
divme  substance.  He  believed  that  there  was  truth  in  ali  reiigions 
and  all  were  equally  good.  E.I.  vol.  II,  pt.  2,  p,  362. 
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Khusrau  Malik  and  Dàvar  Malik 

‘Isami  sets  forth  Khusrau  Malik  as  a nephcw  (sister’s 
son)  of  Sultan  Muhammad  biti  Tughluq,  saying : 

‘The  emperor  desired  Khusrau  Malik,  son  o£  his 
sister,  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  and  to  rush  them 
from  Dehll  to  the  Qarachil  mountain/1 2 

But  Shams  Siràj  ‘Aflf  introduces  Khusrau  Malik  as  the 
husband  of  Khudàwandzàdah,  sister  of  Sultàn  Muhammad 
and  tells  us  that  she  (Khudàwandzàdah,  daughtcr  of  Sult^àn 
Tughluq  Shàh)  and  her  husband  IGiusrau  Malik  lived  to- 
gether  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  residential  palace  of  the 
late  Sul$àn  Muhammad  during  the  reign  o£  Flroz  Shàh.3 

Obviously  ‘Isàml  confounded  Dàvar  Malik  with 
Khusrau  Malik;  and  Dàvar  Malik  was  also  confoundcd  witli 
Dàwaru’l-Mulk8  by  others.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
rumours  about  the  impotency4 5  of  Sultàn  Muhammad  had 
been  set  afloat  and  he  was  consequently  depicted  as  child- 
less6  or  having,  at  best,  an  isolated  daughtcr6  but  no 
progcny.  But  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  ‘Aflf  who  mentions 
two  grandsons  (daughter's  sons)7*  of  Sulgàn  Muhammad; 
Firishta  who  notices  the  existence  of  his  son-in-law8  and 
the  saint  Sharaf  Manerl  who  describes  Dàvar  Malik  as 
dàmàd 9 of  Suljàn  Muhammad. 

1 F#  S.,  vcrses  8,  841-8,  853. 

2 T,  F.  S.  A.,  100. 

3 Maulànà  Yusuf  was  awarded  the  title  of  Dàwaru’l-Mulk 
which  has  been  confounded  with  Dàvar  Malik.  Victe  p.  104  su'pra. 

4 Vide  Appendix  E supra. 

5 ‘Verily  a king  who  has  had  no  issue  desires  to  make  the 
world  barren  like  himselP.  (I§àmi)  F.  S.,  verse  8,  542. 

6 T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  54. 

7 ldem9  p.  419. 

8 T.  Fr.  voi.  I,  p,  260. 


9 /.e.  son-in-law. 
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Davar  Malik  had  addressed  to  the  saint  a communica- 
tion  and  the  latter  sent  in  reply  a letter1 2  which  is  translated 
as  ìollows: 

To 

Dàvar  Malik,  son-in-law  of  Sultàn  Muhammad. 

Topic— high  modesty  and  goodwill. 

*I  beg  to  offer  rnany  thanks  to  your  excellency; 
and  I am  grateful  to  you  for  the  high  compliments 
you  have  extended  to  me.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth  I 
am  an  hunible  servant  of  the  ‘ulamà  and  do  not  consider 
myself  fìt  for  the  glorious  titles  of  Malikul-Masbàikb 
(king  of  the  sufl  shaikhs)  and  QHtbu'l-Auliyà  (the 
pole  ot  the  sufl  saints)  that  you  have  conterrcd  on  me. 
Further  you  have  subscribed  yourself  as  a disciple  of 
mine — *a  fact  which  amounts  to  high  praise.  Alas  ! I 
have  been  suffering  at  thc  hands  of  some  accursed 
oppressors  and  have  fallen  lower  in  estimation  than  the 
idolaters  and  zunnardars?  As  a result  people  look 
upon  me  with  mistrust. 

‘Your  excellency  is  aware  that  Islàm  does  not 
reveal  itself  to  every  sinful  and  ugly  person.  While 
you  have  favoured  many  of  the  pagans  ( tua  mà  yumin-o 
aksar-ohum  btllàh-i  illà  wa  hùm  musbrikùn)3 4  you  have 
driven  away  many  o£  the  believers  in  one  God  (* àlam-c 
az  hazrat-i  tauhìd)} 

‘Islàm  is  not  so  easy  as  it  is  assumed  gencrally. 
If  today  Islàm  is  identificd  with  one’s  own  habits  and 
customs,  that  amounts  to  a delusion  which  death  alone 
will  removc.  Then  will  it  be.  realized  that  by  mas- 
querading  as  a Muslim  one  only  intended  to  conceal 
one’s  devotion  to  zunnar .5  Then  will  come  to  light 

1 Sharaf  Maneri — Muktùbat-t  Seh  Sadi,  part  II,  p.  496,  Letter 
No.  96. 

2 l.e . Hindus 

3 Literally  many  of  them  do  not  believe  in  Allah  and  have 
faith  in  plurality  of  gods;  that  is,  Hindus. 

4 Literally  many  of  the  unitarians,  that  is,  orthodox  Muslims. 

5 /.(?.  Hinduism. 
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the  truth  about  the  charge  of  munàfiqat  (hopocrisy). 
Then  will  also  be  known  whcther  the  sufis  were 
hypocrites  ( munafiqs ) or  the  idolaters  deserved  this 
epithet.  When  the  curtain  of  darkness  will  be  lifted, 
then  will  it  be  realized  whether  one  had  bccn  riding 
a horse  or  a donkey.’ 

Histortcal  value  of  the  letter 

This  lctter  suggets  the  following  points: 

(i)  Sulfcàn  Muhammad  had  two  daughters.  The  elder 
being  married  to  Ahmad  bin  Aiyaz,1  the  younger 
was  given  in  marriagc  to  Dàvar  Malik. 

(ii)  Dàvar  Malik  considered  Sharaf  Manerl  as  a sufl 
saint  of  great  ìmportancc  and  wanted  to  follow  his 
path. 

(iii)  Sharaf  Manerl  had  great  regard  for  those  ‘ulamà 
wich  whom  Suljàn  Muhammad  had  disagrccd. 

(iv)  Sharaf  Manerl  did  not  approve  the  State’s  poltcy 
and  attitude  towards  sufism  and  would  exonerate 
the  sufis  from  the  charge  of  munàfiqat. 

(v)  Sharaf  Manerl  confirms  that  Sul|àn  Muhammad 
was  patronizing  thc  Hindus. 

(vi)  Sharaf  Manerl  complains  that  the  sufis  were  bcing 
opprcssed  by  thc  Governmcnt  who  held  them  as 
hypocritcs  ( munafiq ). 

(vii)  Like  his  previous  letter  (Appendix  I)  this  letter  of 
Hazrat  Sharaf  Maneri’s  rcfers  pointedly  to 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  troubles  as  narratcd 
in  the  latter’s  Memoirs,  thus  envisaging  the 
annonymous  writer  of  die  Memoirs . 


1 Cf.  T.  Fr.  vol.  I,  p.  260. 
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(a)  Dhtlli  or  DtUt 

(b)  Dehli  or  Delhi 

(a)  In  my  editìon  of  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battfita1  I 

pointed  outa  that  Dhilli  ( ^gft  ) is  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the 
city,  given  in  the  local  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from  the  iith 
to  the  i^th  century  A.D.  The  samc  is  the  case  with  the 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  drawn  upon  in  this  book5.  But  I 
have  read  it  as  Dilli  instead  of  Dhilll.  I think  dh  ( ^ ) i s 
a scribal  mistake  which  is  quite  likely  to  occur  in  the  casc 
of  ècritare  on  the  stone,  since  in  Devanagri  character  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  ^ and  The  orthography 
of  both  the  letters  is  very  nearly  the  same.  The  initial 
mistake  once  made  through  indifferent  reading  on  the  stone, 
has  since  persisted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  name  of 
the  city  as  mouthed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and, 
in  fact^  all  over  the  sub-continent  of  India  is  Dilli  ( ), 

not  Dhilli  ( fèìlft  ).  Even  now  in  modern  Sanskrit  the 
name  of  the  city  in  question  is  Deoholi  ( ^f^ft  ) and  not 
Dheoli  ( èf^ft  ) 

(b)  Regarding  Dehll  I confirm  thac  it  was  neither  a 
new  term  nor  a new  orthography  introduced  by  the  early 
Turkish  conquerors  of  this  city.  The  orthography  was 
already  noticeable  in  the  term  Dehliwàl  and  is  cercainly 
traced  in  Dihali 4 of  Anang  Pal  II’s  inscription  on  the  Iron 
Pillar.  Now,  Dehli — the  orthography  which  is  uniformly 
used  in  the  Persian,  Indo-Persian  and  Perso-Arab  chronicles 
through  the  ages — is  identical  with  Dihali . On  simiiar 
grounds  Rennell  advised  thac  it  should  properly  be  writcen 


1 The  Rehla  of  Ihn  Battùta  (G.  O.  S.)  1953 

2 See  Appendix  R,  Op . cit,9  and  also  p.  169  f.n.  7,  supra . 

3 Vide  pp.  320,  325,  329  stipra. 

4 Opm  cit . 
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as  ‘Dchly’1 2.  With  thc  cstablishmcnt  of  thc  East  India 
Company’s  rule  in  India  Dclhi— thc  rcsult  of  a corrupt3 
spelling— came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ofBcial  spelling,  al- 
though  Huntcr  in  his  'revised  ortbography  of  the  Indian 
towns  and  villages'  suggestcd  Dchlis  as  the  corrcct  spclling 
to  be  adopted  by  the  British  Government. 


1 Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindoostan  (1788),  p.  66. 

2 Cunningham — A.S.I.R.,  I,  p.  16 1 

3 Hunter,  W.W., — Guide  to  the  Orthography  of  Indian  Proper 

Names  with  a list  showing  the  true  spelling 
of  Post  Towns  and  Viilages  in  India . 
Calcutta,  1871;  p.  32. 


APPENDIX  Q 
Dehlì  and  Daulatabàd  tankas 


On  thc  basis  of  the  information  given  by  Shaikh 
Mubarak1  that  the  silver  tanka  had  eight  hashtgànì  dirhams , 
Edward  Thomas  worked  out  the  interchangeable  rates  of  a 
tanka  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  reign  and  concluded 
that  a tanka  of  175  grains  of  pure  silver  was  divisible  into 
64  ganis  or  jitals.2 3  But  Nelson  Wrighc  and  Mr.  Neville  con- 
sider  it  erroneous.,  They  contend  that  hashtgànì  in  the 
above  information  given  by  Shaikh  Mubàrak  should  be  read 
as  shashgànt . They  maintain  that  shashgànì  was  a popular 
coin  in  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq’s  reign  as  weli  as  in  the 
reign  o£  Fìroz  Shah,  for  the  Masàlikul-Absàr  says : 

‘In  these  days  the  silver  coins  current  in  India  are 
six,  namely  shànzdagànt , duàzdahgànt,  hasbtgànì , 
shashgànt,  sultànì  and  y agànì;  and  the  last  three — 
shashgànt , sultàni  and  yagàni  are  universally  in  circula- 


1 Shihàbu’ddin  Ahmàd  ‘Abhàs,  compiler  o£  the  Mashàlikul - 
Absàr  says,  ‘Shaik^h  Mubàrak  related  to  me  : ‘the  white  tanka, 
namely  the  silver  tanka  has  eight  hashtgàni- dirhams.’  Masàliku 7- 
Absàr , M.  U.  J.  1943,  p.  56 

2 One  tanka  to  64  jitals  is  worked  out  below  : 

1 gàni — 1 jital 

2 gànì — do-gàn't  or  sultànì 
6 gàni  shashgànt 

S gàni  hashtgàni 

16  ganì  shànzdàhgàni 

64  gdnì  1 tanka 

64  ganis  1 tanka  o£  175  grains  o£  pure  silver 

32  dogàni  1 tanka  of  175  grs. 

8 hashtgàni  1 tanka 
4 shunzdahgàni  1 tanka 
C.  P.  K.  D„  p.  219 

3 Masàliku  l.Absàr  Of>  cit . 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  chat  ‘Aflf  mentìons  a 
tanka  of  48-ganis.1  In  view  of  this — for  eight  shashganis 
would  make  a tanka  of  forty-eight  ganis— the  above  conclu- 
sion  of  Edward  Thomas  that  a silver  tanka  comprised  64 
jicals  is  declared  baseless.  Nelson  Wright  and  Mr.  Neville 
say : 

‘On  the  assumption  of  a 64-gani  tanka  a piece  of 
48-gani  would  be  almost  meaningless.  It  is  nacural 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  first  division  of  the  canka 
would  be  into  two  halves,  and  it  is  significant  that 
while  we  have  the  25-gani  (Southern)  and  24-gani 
(Northcrn),  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  a 32-gani 
piece/  Firishta  says,  in  writing  of  ‘Alàuddln  Muha- 
mmad’s  reign,  that  the  tanka  comprised  50  jitals.  We 
get  a remarkable  corroboration  of  tins  ìn  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq’s  token  coin  (No.  196  of  Edward  Thomas) 
which  ts  descnbed  as  a tanka  panjahgani , i.  e.  tanka 
of  50  jitals.  Thcse  coins  all  hail  from  the  niint  of 
Daulatabad.  Similarly  the  nisfì — the  halt  picce  (No. 
204  of  Edward  Thomas)  which  would  correspond  to 
‘Atif’s  25 -gani  piece — was  also  struck  at  Daulatabàd. 
Was  then  the  tanka  differently  subdivided  in  Daulatabàd 
and  Dehli  ? We  think  chat  che  evidence  is  clear  that 
ic  was.  Leaving  aside  the  48 -gani  piece,  ‘Afìf  gives 
the  followmg  coins  as  current  ìn  Flroz  Shàh  s reign  — 25 
gani$t  24 -ganis,  ìz-ganis,  io-ganist  8 -ganis,  6-ganis  and 
one  jital.  They  will  noc  all  work  inco  one  scale  o£ 
^o-jital,  to  a canka.  We  cannot  contemplate  a 
currency  with  subdivisions  of  24/50^1,  ia/^oth, 
8/5oth  or  6/ ^oths.  The  25-gani  and  lo  gani  on  thc 
other  hand  clearly  fit  in  wich  the  50-jital  scale  whereas 
chey  are  highly  inconvenient  subdivisions  of  cithcr  64 
or  a 48  jital  canka.3 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  chere  werc  cwo  different 
scalcs  in  forcc  ìn  Dehll  and  Daulatàbàd.  While  thc  Dehli 
tanka  was  of  48  jitals  the  Daulatàbàd  tanka  was  divisible 

1 J.  A.  S.  B.,  1924.  N.  S.  p.  32 

2 Op.  cit . 
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into  50  jitals.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
Masàlikul-Absar  which  says  (presumably  with  reference  to 
che  Dehll  scale  of  currency)  that  che  canka  consisted  of  six 
dirhams,  chac  is  six,  hashtgànis . Obviously  chus  six  hasht - 
ganis  would  niake  a tanka  of  48  jitals.  Fuially  it  is  afErmed 
that  the  Dehll  jital  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 
and  possibly  under  ‘Alau’ddìn  Khaljl  also  was  one-Iorty- 
eighth  part  of  a tanka  while  it  required  fifty  Deccani  jitals 
(jitals  minted  at  Daulatabàd)  to  make  a tanka’1. 


J.  A.  S.  B„  1924,  N.  S.  xxxviii,  pp,  25-38  • 
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Fìroz  Sbah's  durbar 

Unlike  his  predecessor  who  held  thc  durbar  regularly  in 
the  afternoon1  Flroz  Shlh  held  his  durbar  in  thc  forenoon 
at  Firozabad  but  not  regularly8,  Usually  the  duration  of 
the  durbar  was  fòr  four  hours;  but  occasionally  in  the 
inidst  of  it  the  emperor  rose  to  relax  himself  by  watching 
the  flight  of  birds  and  horse-race3. 

The  durbar  was  hcld  in  one  of  the  three  palaces,  each 
of  which  bore  a distinct  name — Vine  palace  ( mabl-t  gutin^ 
tva  dàka5)9  Public  audience  palace  ( mahl-i  bàr  'àm)  and  the 
Nightingale-wood  palace  {chahcha-i  chobtn ).6  When  the 
durbar  was  held  in  thc  Vine  palace,  then  the  khans,  maliks, 
amirs,  grandees  and  somc  of  the  secretaries  wearing  a special 
head-gear  ( kulàh ) were  presented.  In  the  Public  audience 
palace  wliich  was  really  intended  for  the  pcrformance  of 

1 V ìdc  the  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battnta , p.  58 

2 Fìroz  Shàh  held  the  durbar  twice  or  thrice  a week  only  — 
bà*d  dowsihroz.  T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  278. 

3 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  280. 

4 Mahl-i  sahn-i  gultn  of  the  original  PersÌan  text  (T.  F.  S.  A.. 
p.  277)  has  been  rendered  in  Elliot  (III,  p.  333)  as  a palacc  of  cìayey 
quadrangle.  The  correct  form  shouid  be  palace  of  floral  quadrangle, 
probably  o£  the  same  tvpe  as  is  seen  in  the  Agra  Fort  palace  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Angùri  Mahal. 

5 Dàka  o£  the  Persian  text  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  277)  should  be 
read  as  dàkha  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Malik  Muhammad 
Jàisi,  author  o£  Padmavat  in  his  list  of  the  naraes  of  flowering  plants. 
In  the  said  list  dakha  signifies  grape  vine.  Dàkha  is  the  Flindi 
name  of  kisimisa  corresponding  to  vitis  vinifera  in  Latin. 
J.  A.  S.  B.  No.  LXIl,  1893,  p.  208 

6 Chahcba-i  chobin  of  the  Persian  text  (T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  277) 
is  rendcred  in  Elliot  (III,  p.  343)  as  palace  of  the  wooden  gallery, 
To  my  mind  Chahcha — and  not  chhaja  as  Elliot  read  it — being  a 
kind  of  wood  which  the  nightingale  likes  to  sit  on  while  singing, 
the  palace  in  question  should  be  described  as  nightingale-wood 
palace.  It  contained  wood  which  went  by  the  namc'  of  Cbahcha . 
Gbiyàsti’l-Lugbàt. 
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Statc  funccions  and  the  celebration  of  festivals  like  the 
Sbab-t  Baràt l,  ‘7 d2  and  Nauroz*  the  army  mcn  wcre 
prcscntcd.  And  in  the  Nightingale-wood  palacc  wcre 
presented  princes  and  favouritc  courtiers. 

Usually  after  the  performance  of  morning  prayers  and 
ccremonial  recitation  of  the  Quran,  emperor  Flroz  Shah 
spccified  the  palace  in  which  he  would  hold  the  durbar;  and 
thc  same  palace  was  set  off  for  the  purpose.  Thcn  hc 
walkcd  into  it  using  the  private  door  which  was  cxclusively 
meant  for  him  and  took  his  seat  on  the  exalted  throne  over- 
hanging  the  palace.  Immediately  the  grand  ushers  stepped 
in;  and  bowing  reverentially  solicited  royal  permission  to 
prcscnt  thc  visitors.  When  the  emperor  gave  permission 
thc  ushers  conductcd  into  the  royal  presence  the  chambcr- 
lains,  taking  them  to  the  salutation  centre  near  the  throne. 
Then  a select  body  of  sword-bearers  from  among  the  slaves 
— cach  carrying  a gold  and  a silver  shield — stepped  in  and 
wcrc  succeeded  by  officers  of  the  reception  department 
( dìwàn-t  irsal);  and  along  with  them  went  some  judicial 
officers  (i dtwàn-i  qazà ).  Then  entered  the  revcnue  officcrs 
(1 dìwàn-t  wizàrat)  and  each  took  his  stand  to  the  right  of 
thc  throne.  Then  advanced  militay  officcrs  ( dtwàn-i 
‘ arz)t  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  kotwals;  and 
all  of  them  stood  in  a row  to  the  left  of  the  throne4. 

If  the  durbar  was  held  in  the  Vine  palace  thcn  the  khans, 
maliks,  amirs,  grandees  and  secretaries  who  had  already 
asscmbled  therc  wcre  announced;  and  each  was  taken  to  the 


1,2,3  The  fcstivals  that  were  observed  under  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq  were  Shab-i  Baràt  and  the  two  Ids  ( Vide  the  Rehla  of  lbn 
Battùta  p.  143  f.n.  3 and  p.  124  f.n,  1).  Nattroz  is  mentioned  as  a 
festival  observed  under  Firoz  Shàh.  Literally  Nauroz  is  the  new 
year's  day  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  As  a spring  festival  it 
corresponds  to  HÌndu  Basant  and  bespeaks  Hindu  rather  than  Irani 
inEuence  on  the  sultans  for  Nauroz  was  also  celebrated  under  the 
preceding  sultans  of  Dehli  as  is  evident  from  certain  verses  of  Amir 
Khusrau,  (Ashraf  K.M. — S.E.C.P.  p.  300).  It  was  later  taken  up 
by  the  Mughul  emperors,  and  its  celebration  was  abolished  by 
Aurangzeb.  It  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Iranians  who  are  but 
another  type  of  Aryans  akin  to  the  Hindus  of  India. 

4 T.  F.  S.  A„  p.  279 
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salutacion  ccntrc  whcre  hc  bowed,  thc  wazlr’s  bow  amount- 
ing  to  sijda.  His  hcad  touchcd  the  ground  thrce  times1. 
If  thc  durbar  was  held  in  thc  Nightingalc-wood  palace  the 
same  proccss  was  repeated;  and  thc  princes  and  favourite 
courticrs  awaiting  summons  procccded,  on  being  announccd, 
to  the  salutation  centre.  After  pcrforming  thc  bow,  cach 
took  his  stand  respectfully  behind  the  throne,  and  all  werc 
clad  in  their  special  robes.  In  casc  the  durbar  was  held  in 
the  Public  audience  palace,  the  army  mena  and  some  non- 
army  men  were  prcscnted  before  the  cmperor  in  chc  usual 
manner. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  wcaring  of  uni- 
forms — socks,  hair-ribbons,  woollcn  caps  and  robcs — without 
which  no  one  from  among  the  grandees  was  entertained  at 
the  gate.  The  uniforms,  according  to  ‘Afif,  also  mcludcd 
brocade  robes,  white  sashes,  golden  belts  and  caps3  of  refined 
wool.  This  costume  became  so  fashionable  that  everyone 
attending  the  durbar  put  iton  gladly,  giving  up  the  front- 
open  qabà 4 which  had  been  liked  heretofore. 

1 'Dttwum  karrat  sar  bar  2amìn  awurdey . BRz  dastùr  karrat-i 
seyùm  sar  bar  zàmìn  nihàdey  ( T.  F.  S.  A.,  p.  282). 

In  these  words  which  signify  nothing  short  of  sijda,  ‘Afif  dcscrihes 
the  salàm  or  khidmat  perfornied,  particularly  by  the  wazir,  before 
Firoz  Shàh.  I his  bespeaks  Hindu  influence  on  Firoz  Shàh  or  the 
true  character  of  his  Hindu  wazir.  This  kind  ol  salàrn  is  absolutely 
un-Islamic;  and  although  later  adopted  by  the  Mughul  emperors, 
it  was  abolished  by  Shàhjahàn. 

2 The  'ttmùm  i khalàiq’  used  in  the  Persian  text  (T.  F.  S,  A., 
p.  278)  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  })eople  of  the  bazaar.  The  term 
khalq  and  sometimes  khalàiq  was  then  used  for  tbe  army. 

3 ‘Afif  (p.  280)  has  mentioned  two  kinds  of  caps — (i)  kulàh-i 
yazak  which  should  be  read  as  barak  and  (ii)  ktilàh-i  bàrbaki , which 
should  be  read  as  tatari,  Both  wcre,  in  fact,  caps  of  wool,  the  onlv 
difference  being  that  the  latter  was  more  rcflned  and  costly.  Shaikh 
Sa‘di’s  verse — 

Hàjit  ba  kulàh-i  barakt  dashtanat  nìst 
Darwesh  sifat  bàsh  wa  kulàh-i  tatari  posh 

(There  is  no  need  for  you  to  put  on  woollcn  cap  (as  a sign  of 
modesty  and  self-deniai).  Develop  the  true  quaiities  of  a darwesh 
and  you  can  wear  the  costly  cap  made  of  lamb’s  fitie  skin  ( kulàh-i 
tatari)—makes  the  point  clear. 

4 Qaba — bottonless  loose  cloak  resembling  the  khirqa  (vide 
p.  376  supra) — had  becn  the  popular  garment.  of  the  sufis . 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  had  set  his  face  against  it.  He  had  ban- 
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Thc  order  of  seats  and  scands  round  the  throne  was 
this.  Ncar  the  throne  on  the  right  side  sat  the  wazlr 
Khan  Jahan.  Behind  him  sat  the  «^iè-wazlr.  In  the  right- 
wing  corner  near  the  throne  behind  the  Khàn  Jahàn  and  on 
a folded  carpet  sat  Qàzi  Sadr  Jahàn;  and  next  to  him  sat 
some  distinguished  chiefs.  To  the  left  of  the  throne  in  a 
similar  fashion  some  distinguished  amirs  took  their  respec- 
tive  seats.  Behind  these  sat  a few  Hindu  rajas — Rai  Balar 
Deva,  Rai  Sabir  and  Ràwat  Adheran1. 

After  the  emperor  left  the  durbar  palace  he  descended 
inco  a private  apartment  of  it  where^  sitting  over  a quilt, 
(ntbàlcha)  he  held  private  conversation  with  che  Sbaikbul- 
Jslam 3;  and  he  did  or  ordered  to  be  done  whatever  the 
latter  desired.  Unlike  his  predecessor  whose  durbar  was 
attended  by  the ‘ulamà  and  mashàikh3,  Firoz  Shàh  exemptcd 
them  from  the  obligation  of  actending  the  durbar  and 
performing  the  bow.  Only  the  Shaikhti  l-lslàm  came  as  a 
representative  of  their  order  buc  he  came  by  appointment 
after  the  durbar  hours. 

On  Fridays  Flroz  Shàh  walked  from  the  durbar  palace 
tnto  the  mosque  where  he  attended  the  congregationai 
prayers.  On  coming  back  from  che  mosque  he  heard  the 
musicians  who  played  music  ìn  an  informal  gathering  at  the 
Nightingale-wood  palace.  They  were  rewarded  handsomely 
and  withdrew.  They  were  succeeded  by  wrestlers  who 
displayed  some  wrestling  feats  and  contests.  The  emperor 
enjoyed  the  sight;  and  then,  after  rewarding  them 
handsomely,  he  turned  to  members  of  his  secretariate 
( adwatiyàn ) and  heard  their  news  and  reports4. 

ned  it.  During  the  regime  o£  Firoz  Shàh  new  kinds  of  robes  being 
conferred  the  qabà  ceased  to  be  the  popular  and  fashionable  wear. 
Daràh  aiyàm  qabà-i  jàmab  foshtdan  miyàn-i  bttzttrgàn  *aib  biid9  says 
‘Afif  p.  2S0. 

1 X.  F.  S.  A„  p.  281 

2 Shaikhul-lslàm  was  an  assistant  to  the  Sadr  Jahàn.  For 
the  respect  shown  by  Firoz  Shàh  to  the  Shaikhu'l-lslàm  see  ‘Afif 
p.  287. 

3 The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battùta , p.  58 

4 T.  F.  S.  A..  p.  367. 
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V erses  from  tbe  Maila* u l-A nwar 
translated  above,  see  p.  370,  f.n.  1 , supra * 
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translaced  above,  see  p,  370,  f.n.  1,  supra. 
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Sha'bàn 

July  1325 

; Death  ot  Ghiyasu’ddìn 

725 

Tughluq 

77-87 

725 

1325 

Ainìr  Choban  invaded  the 
dominions  of  Uzbeg  Khan 

IOI 

725 

1 3 2 5 

Accession  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq 

i°3 

726 

x325 

Amlr  Choban  sent  his  son  Hasan 
towards  Kabul  to  attack 

Tarmashirln  10 1 

726 

1326 

Tarmashlrln  defeated;  his  flight 

T 1 • 

to  India 
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727 

1326-27 

Rebellion  of  Bahàu’ddln  Gurshàsp 

202 

727 

!327 

Dcogìr,  now  Daulatàbàd,  made 

second  capital  145-46 

727-28 

1327-28  Conqucst  of  Kondliàna 

218 

728 

I327-28 

Rebellion  o£  Bahràm  Aiba  Kishlu 

Khàn 

218 

727-8-7 

29  I327-28 

New  Dehli  (Jahànpanàh)  under 

— I329 

construction 

167 

728 

I327-28 

Recruitment  o£  an  army  o£ 

2,70,000  horsemen  £or  the 

conquest  o£  Khurasàn  1 75-76 

728-29 

I327-29 

New  fortifications  in 

Daulatàbàd 

18 1 

729 

I328-29 

Increase  of  taxes  in  the  Doàb 

242 

73° 

1329^ 

Projected  Khuràsàn  expedition 

abandoned 

178 

730 

I329-30 

Qarachll  expedition 

178 

73° 

1 3 3 0-,3 1 

Rebellion  o£  Ghiyàsu’ddln 

cir 

Bahàdur 

223 

/30-32 

1 33°'32 

Token  currency  185 

-189 

731 

1 33° 

Baran  rebellion,  erroneously 

called  Doàb  rebellion 

224 

733 

x332 

Arrival  o£  Ibn  Ba£tùta  in  India 

479 

734 

»333-34 

Rebellion  in  Sehwàn 

223 

734 

1 334 

Ma‘bar  rebellion 

243 

736 

1 335 

Rebellion  o£  Mas‘ud  Khàn 

247 

736 

x335'36 

Death  of  Abu  S‘ald  Khàn  o£ 

Khuràsàn 

l77 

73S-36 

lan.  1335 

Emperor's  journey  from 

— July  1337 

Dehll  to  Wàrangal  and  back 

245 

42 
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735  Dcc-  l315-36 

(i)  Rebellion  o£  Hulàjun 

245 

(ii)  Foundation  of  Vijayanagar 

248 

(iii)  Rebellion  of  Wàrangal 

254 

(iv)  Rebellion  at  Sunàm  and 
Sàtnàna 

252 

(v)  Rebellion  of  Sayyid  Ibràhlni 

250 

738 

1337-38  Conquest  oE  Nagarkot 

X79 

738-41 

1338-41 

Sargadwàrl — the  third  capital 

2 54 

737-38 

J338 

Rebellion  of  Nizàtn  Màln 

2 54 

739 

1338 

Rebellion  of  Fakhru’ddln  in 

Bengal 

251 

739 

x338'39 

Rebellion  of  Shihàb  Sultànl  Nusrat 
Khàn  255 

74° 

1339-4° 

Rebellion  of  ‘All  Shàh 

255 

74Q-41 

1340-41 

Rebellion  of  ‘Ainu’l-Mulk 

256 

74 1 

x 340-41 

Submission  to  the  Caliph 

259 

742 

1341 

Rebellion  of  Shàhu  Afghàsi 

283 

742'43 

134 1-2-43  New  code  ( nslùb , asàhb) 

278 

74 2 

1343,  5*1 
June  J 

1 Hindu  rule  created  at 

1 Jawhar 

1 1 2 

743 

J342 

Arrival  of  Hàjl  S*ald  Sarsarl 

259 

744 

J344 

New  regime  in  Maharàshtra 

279 

18  Sha'bàn  8chDcc.  Badr  Chach’s  departure  for 

746  1345  Daulatàbad 

279 

Ramazàrt 

745 

Jan.  1345 

Rebellion  o£  amlran-i 
sadah  284-85 

Shawwàl 

745 

5*  Feb.  Emperor  sets  out  on  Gujarat 

1345  cxpedition 

28S 

745 

‘344 

Azlz  Khatnmar  kiilcd  by  amiian-i 
sadah 

286 
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Dkilhijja 

745 

April 

x344 

Emperor  halts  at  Abù.  Troops  sent 
in  pursuit  of  amlràn-i  sadah  o£ 
Dabhoi  and  Baroda 

00 

746 

x345 

Flight  of  rebels  towards 

Daulatàbàd 

287 

746 

*345 

Emperor  marches  from  Àbu  to 
Broach 

286 

746 

J345 

Piram  and  Gogha  expeditions 

292 

746 

1345-46  Disorders  at  Daulatàbàd;  Ismà'il 

Makh  Afghàn  made  king: 

— 0—  0 

288 

747 

x347 

Conquest  of  North  Konkan 

293 

748 

August 

Foundation  of  Bahmanl 

J347 

kingdom 

3°4 

749 

1348 

(i)  Hindù  rule  created  at  Karàuli 

1 1 3 

(ii)  Kaliyanji  temple  built 

”3 

749 

1 348-49  (i)  Emperor  pursuing  Tàghi  Itom 

Cambay  to  Asawal  anci  Patan  291  94 

(11)  Halt  ac  Nahrwàla;  new  measures 
for  consolidation  of  Gujarat  292 

751  Oct.  1350  (i)  Tatta  expedition;  emperor 

marchmg  from  Nahrwàla 
towards  Tatta  292-93 

(ii)  Halt  at  Gondal;  death  ot 

Malik  Kabh*  296 

(iii)  Emperor  marches  from 

Gondal  towards  Tatta; 

halts  and  encamps  at  Sonda  296 

21,  Muharram  1 2oth  Mar.  Emperor  dies  at  Sonda  2 6 

752  /1351 

2nd  Rajab  2$d\  Aug.  Firoz  Shah  enters  Dehll  391 

752 

1353-54  Flroz  Shàh’s  ist  Bengal 
expedition 


754 


399 
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757 

1356 

Robe  from  Abbasid  caliph 

757 

1356 

Fath  Khàn  made  joint  king 

760 

1358 

Plot  to  murder  Flroz  Shàh 

761 

1 359 

Second  Bengal  expedition 

762 

I360-61 

Jàjnagar  e;cpedition 

763 

1362 

Nagarkot  expedition 

767-68 

1365-66  Tatta  expeditions 

769 

»367 

Asoka  pillars  transplanted  4 

772 

137° 

Death  of  Khàn  Jahàn  I 

777 

J375 

A substantial  source  of  State 
income  closed 

778 

1376 

Levy  of  jizya  on  the  Brahmins 

77  8 

1 376 

Death  of  Fath  Khàn 

O 

OO 

t-N 

x378 

Revolt  of  Khuràsàm  merchanc 

0 

00 

1378 

2afar  Khàn  Lodl  I,  governor  of 
Gujaràt  dies 

00 

1379 

Rebellion  in  Etàwah 

00 

l379 

Zafar  Khàn  Lodl  II,  governor  of 
Gujaràt  recalled  to  Dehli 

00 

1380 

Rebellion  of  Kharku  (Katehr) 

782 

1380 

Rebellion  of  Shamsu’ddln 
Dàmghànl 

783-85 

1381-83 

Rebellion  of  Shamsu’ddln 

Abu  Rijà 

787 

1385 

Flrozpùr  Akhlrpùr  founded 

788 

1386 

IZafar  Khàn  Lodl  II,  killed 

Sha'ban 

2tld  Aug. 

Muhammad  Khàn  crowned  king 

789  1387 

Civil  war  begins 


400 
441 
387 

401 

403 

4°3 

404 

1-20 

440 

546 

426 

441 

438 

440 
45 1 

440 

439 

440 
437 

422 

442 
442 

442 
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i8th 

20th  Sept.  Death  o£  Flroz  Shàh 

442 

Ramazàn 

1388 

790 

Rajab  790  July  138 8 Accession  ot  Ghiyasu'ddln 

Tughluq  II 

445 

ist  Safar 

3oth  Jan.  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  II 

1389  killed 

446 

Sha'bàn 

Aug.  1389  Battle  of  Kandali 

448 

79l 

Muharram  Jan.  1390  Battle  of  Panìpat 

449 

792 

Ramazan 

Sepc.  1390  Abu  Bakr  Shàli  lcilled 

449 

7 92 

igth 

jist  Aug.  Third  coronation  of  Muha- 

Ramazàn 

1390  mmad  (Nàsiru’ddln  Muha- 

792 

mmad  Shàh) 

449 

792 

1394  Zafar  Khàn  son  of  Sahàran 

appointed  governor  of  Gujaràc 

450 

Shawwàl 

Aug.  1393  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  Shàh 

795 

defeated  Bahàdur  Nàhir 

451 

iyth  Rabi 

‘ 29^1  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad  Shàh 

1 796 

Jan.  1398  dies 

45 1 

20th 

23rd  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmud 

Inmàda  I, 

March  made  king 

454 

796 

*394 

796 

1394  Kingdom  of  Jaunpùr  founded 

456 

Rabi'  I,  797  Jan.  1395  Nusrat  Khàn  made  king 

458 

794.797 

1 392-95  Fifth  stage  o£  civil  wars 

457 

798 

1396  Khizr  Khàn  lost  Multàn  to 

Sàrang  Khàn 

458 

Rabi'  I,  800  Nov.  Plr  Muhatnmad  invaded  Uch  459 
1 397 
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igth  Rama - ^th  JuneMultàn  seized  by  Plr 
zan  800  1 39S  Muhanimad  460 

Qhilbtjja  24^1  Scpt.  Tlmùr  crossed  the  Indus  461 

799  *398 

8th  Rabi‘  I yth  Dec.  Tlmùr  captured  Dehll  464 

80 i 1398 

29th  Rabi 1 yth  Jan.  Tlmùr  captured  Mirath  464 

II  801  1399 

i^th  ioth  Feb.  Tlmùr  captured  Siwalik  forts  466 
Jumada  I 1 399 

801 

2oth  iyth  Mar.  Timùr  arrived  in  Jammù  and 
Jumàda  II  1399  captured  it.  466 

801 

Rajab  801  28th  Mar.  Tlmùr  re-crossed  the  Indus  466 

1 399 

808  M°5  Mallù  Iqbàl  slain  in  a battle 

with  Khizr  Khàn  468 

808  1405  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmùd  came  back 

from  Kanauj  and  re-ascended 
the  throne  of  Dehll  468 

814  1412  Nàsiru’ddln  Mahmùd  died  468 

816  Dehll  attacked  and  besieged 

by  Khizr  Khàn.  Daulat  Khàt) 

Lodl  killed 


47° 
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Abdul  Hamid  Lahawri  506  This  is 
No  2. 

Abù  $afà  Siràju'ddin  ‘Umar  106 
AbQ  S‘aid  101,  102,  177,  178 
Afghans  454 

4Afif  or  Shams  Siràj  8,  16,  22,  56, 
388,  390,  395,  396,  397,  398,  403, 
411,420,  423,  429,  430,  439,  441, 
454,  502,  508,  577,  578,  604,  605, 
625,  652, 

Ahmad  bìn  Aiyàz  (Malikzàdah)  73, 
77,  84,  85,  203,  204,  205,  502,  510 
or  Malik  Aiyàz  104 
or  Malikzàdah  204,  205,  206,  207 
or  Ahmad  Aiyàz  Khwàja  Jahàn  295, 
387,  8*,  390,  391 
or  Shoja  Ahmada  332 
or  Ahmad  bin  Aiyàz  333,  376,  620, 
644 

Ahsan  Shàh  196 
or  Jalàlu’ddln  Ahsan  Shàh  243 
‘AinuT-Mulk  Multànl 
or  ‘AinuT-Mulk  and  ‘Ainu’i  Mulk 
MàhrQ  38,  81,  87,  98,229,255, 
256,  261.281,  298,  299,  576,  637, 
638,  639, 

Akhràj  305 

‘Alàu'ddin  Khaljl  615,  635,  636,  649 
or  ‘Alau’ddln  and 

or ‘Alàu’ddln  Muhammad  4,  6,  12, 
17,  19,  30,  63/  65,67,85,86,  94, 
98,  122,  123,  169,  174,  186,  225, 
234,  256,260,  261,  262,  269,  315, 
518 

or  SuLàn  ‘Alau'ddìn  396,  397,  442, 
476,  550,  552,  553 

or  ‘Alàu'ddln  the  emperor  563,  567, 
571,  573,  578 
‘Alàu’ddln  Mas‘ud  3,  60 
‘Alàu’ddìn  Sikandar  Shàh  530 
‘All  Gào  267 
‘All  Khatatt  219 
‘AII  Shàh  NathQ  255,  256,  299 
or  ‘AII  Shàh  NathQ  Zafar  Khànl  299 
or  ‘All  Shàh  301 
‘All  Mardàn  Khalji  95 


Alp  Khàn  5 

Altun  Bahàdur  296,  499 
Amlr  Chobàn  101,  139,  202 
Amir  Gui  Chand  246 
Amìr  Hasan  102 

Amìr  Khusrau  22,  23,  33,42,  45,  46, 
47,  50,  93,  175,  365,  369,  475,  549. 
550,  551,  552 
Amlr  Nauroz  176,  386 
Amlr  Qarghan  498,  499 
Amlràn-i  $adah  201 
Amìr  Saifu'ddln  102 
An-Nàsir  of  Egypt  139,  177  611,-641 
Aristotle  357 
Arkali  Khàn  93 
Asoka  421 
Aurangzeb  1,83,86 
‘Aziz  497 

B 

Badr  Chàch  59,  167,  169,  179,  279, 
575 

Bahadur  Nàhir  448,  449,  450,  452, 
464,  465 
Bahau’ddln 

or  Bahau’ddln  Gurshàsp  73,  203, 
207,  208,209,213,  214,  218,  219, 
220,  300,  572,  6U0 
Bahram  Aiba 

or  Bahràm  Aiba  KishlQ  Khàn  26, 
28,  38,49,61,  163,  221,  223,  378, 
388 

Bahràm  Khàn  96,97,  104,222,  223, 
250 

Baijhal,  HindQ  ofFicial,  599 
Balban  9,  10,  27,  74,  93,  96,  174,  434, 
553 

or  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Balban  4,  8,  12, 
567 

Ballala  T 

or  Vir  Ballala  III  ( 207,  209,  214, 

or  Biiàl  Deva  V 217,  248 
or  Bilàl  Deo  / 

Banhbina  404,  405,  406 
Baranl 

or  Ziyàu’ddln  Baranì  5,  29,  33,  35, 
37,  49,  66,  73,  75,87  91,97,  107, 
125,  126,  175.  176,  183,  189,  191, 
198,218,220,222  224,  225,  226, 
229,  231,  232,233,  235,  241,  242, 
243,  244,  247,  248,  249,  253,  255, 
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261,277,279,280.  281,  288,  290, 
291,294,  299,  315,  323,  324,  348, 
356,  358,363,364,  376,  381,  390, 
392,431.476,477,  479,  497,  498, 
499,  502,  548,  552,  553,  554,  559, 
560,  562,  563,  564,  566,  567,  569, 
570,  571,574,  595 
Bashir  *) 

Bashlr  Sultànl  > 405,  436, 

Bashlr  *Imàdul-Mulk  J 437 

Budàunl 

or  Budaunì  22,  56,  82,  103,  124,  167, 
183,215,217,  226,  246,  252,  254, 
388,  453,  459, 497 
Bhlran  Ral  299 
Blr  Singh  Deva  457 
Brahmins  329,  331,  370,391,  425  426, 
428 

Budàuni  570,  573,  579 

C 

Charchika  Deva  210,  214 

Chinese  girls  302 

Chingiz  Khàn  13,  14,  98,  99,  461 

D 

Daryà  khàn  441 
See  Zafar  Khàn  Lodi  11 
Daulat  Khàn  Lodl  454,  456,  468, 
469,  470 

Dàwar  Malik  I 84,  386,  387, 
or  Dàvar  Malik  j 503  642,  645 

Deval  Devi  8 
Dhàrà  Dhar 

F 

Fakhra  350,  252,  399 
or  Fakhru’ddln 

Fath  Khàn  6, 441,  442,  444,  513,  529, 
531 

Feru  315 

Firishta  73,  82,  87,  103,  123,  124, 180 
183,215,216,  217,  218,  248,  252, 
390,  406,  454,  525,  526,  573,  579, 
581 

Flroz  Shàh  8,  51,  53,  81,  84,  125,  295, 
378,  387,389,  390,391,  398,  403, 
405,406,  407,419,  421,  4 '2,  425, 
426,  428,  429,  434,  435,  436,  437, 
439,440.441,444,  449,  454,  456, 
469,507,508,509,  510,  511,  512, 
517,  527,  528,  529,  533,  537,  540, 
543,  544,  545,  546,  547,  559,  562, 
576,  577,  578,  597,  604,  608,  625, 
637,  639,  650,  653 
or  Sultàn  Firoz  Shàh 


or  Flroz  295,  498,  532,  596,  597,  598, 
605,  608 

Flroz  Shàhl  slaves  444,  446,  449,  450 
451,453,  454,455,  456.  457,  458, 
462. 

G 

Gauri  Shankar  Ojha  110,  111,  112, 
116 

Ghàzl  Malik  also  Malik  Ghàzì  17, 
552,  567 

or  Ghàzì  Malik  Tughluq  39,  40,  41, 
42,  43,  45,  46,  47,  49,  93, 
or  Ghiyàsu'ddìn  Tughluq  14, 

20,  22,  26,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  51,  61, 
63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  70,  73,  74,  77, 
82,  83,  84,  85,  207,  225,  290,  315, 
316,346,472,475.  502,  517,  518, 
521,531.532,  533,  549,  567,  575, 
578,  585,  613,  632,  634,  635 
or  Tughluq  Shah  408 
or  Tughluq  476 

Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq  116,51,447 
or  Tughluq  Khàn  444,  446 
Ghiyàsu’ddin  Bahàdur  74.  97,  223, 
250 

or  Ghiyàsu'ddln  Bahàdur  Bura  222, 
223 

Govinda  Deva  324 
Gujar  Sàh  527,  528 

H 

Haig,  Sir  Wolseley  79,  222,  242,  245, 
391,428,479,  498,513 
Hàji  Dablr  87,  103,  123,  127,  183,  231 
235,  251,  441,  45L  454,  460 
or  Hajjiu’ddablr  252 
Hammir  (Rana)  110,  111,  114 
Hasan  30 

or  Hasan  Gangù  252,  604 
or  Hasan  £afar  Khàn  300 
or  Hasan  KankQ  288,  294,  295 
Hindu  223,  269,  279 
or  Hindus  9,  10, 11, 12,  13,  18,  19,  22 
41,44,  62,93,  103,  114,  117,  128, 
200,  217,  226,227,  234.247,249, 
277,  280,  299,  308,  312,  313,  315, 
323,  339,  356,  362,  379,426,428, 
439,  464,  466.  467,  543,  548,  596, 
602,605,633.644. 

Hindu  Chiefs  62,76,  91,  235,  253, 
254,290,  291,  2 >3,  306,  307,  448, 
598 

HindQ  children  434 
Hindu  rajas  91,  108,  653. 

HindQ  Zamindars  456,  470 
Hulàjun  Khàn  >76,  245 
or  Hulàjun 

Humàyun  Khàn  449,  450 
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see  Sultan  ‘AlàuMdln  Sikandar 
Sbàh  452,  453,  455,  469 
gusam  Khàn  182,  188,  215 
Husain  Hatiyah  301,  305 

I 

Ibn  Sina  610 

Ibn  Battuta  17,  20,  22,  46,  50,  58,  59, 
68,  69,  75,  77, 78,  84,  85,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  126,  161,  168,  170,  171, 
182,183,184,  190,  198,  199,  202, 
207,208,214,215,  216,  217,  219, 
220,223,  224,241,  242,  246,  247, 
249,  252,  255,  280,  292,  313,  353, 
377,  506,  544  545,  547,  570,  579, 
574,595,  599,  601,602,  603,604, 
615.625, 

Ibn  Taimiya  100,  138,  360,  375,  380 
640,  641, 

Ibrahim  Lodl  6 
Ibrahlm  Shàh  Sharql  238 
lkhtiyàru’ddln  Tughral  Khàn  96 
or  Tughral  9,  10,  13 
Il-khans  99 

Iltutmish  14,  93,  95,  96 

see  Sulian  Shamsu’ddin  Iltutmish 

Ilyàs  399 

Ilyàs  Shah  400,  401 
see  Shamsu’ddin 
or  Hàjl  Ilyàs  400 

‘linàdu’l-Mulk  Sartez  224,  288, 

301,  302,  303 

see  ‘Imàdu’l-Mulk  294 
Islàm  Khàn  450 

‘Isàmì  50,  72,  73,  113,  122,  123,  161, 
168,  183,  184,  199,  202,  203,  214, 
218,219,221,224,  241,  252,  299, 

302,  303,  307,  358,  502,  570,  572, 
573,  595,  596  642, 

Isma‘11  Afghan  176 

or  Ismà’ìl  Makh  Afghàn  288,  301 

J 

Jahànglr  347 

Jàm  Juna  404,  405,  406 

Jains  312,  315,  323,379,  596 

Jain  Suris  363 

Jauna  401 

Jauna  Khàn  552 

Jinaprabha  Suri  317,  318,  319,  320, 
321,  322,  323 
Jalàlu’ddln  Akbar  4 
or  Akbar  the  Great 
or  Akbar 

Jalàlu’ddln  Flroz  4,  14,  67,  85,  92 
see  Jalàlu’ddln  Khaljl  93,  267,  503, 
549,  563  567 
also  Jalàlu’ddin 

also  Sultàn  Jalàlu’ddln  Khalji  315 


Jauna  23,  24,  !9,  34,  50 
and  Jauna  Khàn 
Jhitai  7 

K 

KadbànQ  20,  21 
Kaikhatu  Khàn  187 
Kaikhusrau  3,  4 
Kaiqubàd  4,  14,  23,  27 
Kanya  Nayak  247,  248,  249,  250, 306 
Khàn  Jahàn  I,  429,  440,  441,  510, 
637,  638,  639,  653. 

KhanJahàn  II,  439,  440,  441,  510, 
617 

Khizr  Khàn  son  of  ‘Alàu’ddln  4,  5, 
19,  441 

Khizr  Khàn  founder  of  Sayyid 
dynasty  448,  459,  460,  468,  469, 
470,  551 
Khokhars  452 

Khudàwandzàdah  80,  84,  503 
Khushdil  447 

Khusrau  Khàn  29,  31,  33,  34,  35,  37, 
38,  45,  50,  62,  98,  269,  502,  567. 
635 

see  Khusrau  32 
Khusrau  Malik  183,  184,  387 
Khwàja  Jahàn  77,  104,  218,  221,  246. 
499,  502 

L 

Ludder  Deo  69,  70,71,  248 
see  Rai  Ludder  Deo  64 


M 

Madana  Deva  325 
Mahammada  201 
see  Sultàn  Muhammad 
MahmQd  II  6,455 

or  son  of  Nàsiru’ddln  Muhammad 
Shàh  453 

see  Nà^iruddln  Mahmud  453  456, 
459,  466 

see  Suitàn  MahmQd  457,  464 
Mahavira  317,  318,  319 
MakhdQma-i  Jahàn  27,  161,  172 
Màldev  110,  111,  112 
Malik  Tun  Tun  388,  499 
Malik  Bahràm  172 
Malik  Baidar  250 
Malik  Chhajju  551 
Malik  Daulat  Shah  595 
Malik  Dlnàr  95 
Malik  Hoshang  245 
Malik  Fakhru'ddin  Jauna  23,  29,  33 
34,  36,  37,  47, 62 

Malik  KàfQr  5,  7,64,65,  9),  550 
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Malik  Kàfur  Muhrdàr  69 
Malik  Makh  Afghàu  65,  66,  67 
Malik  Nàib  26,  27,  28,  31,  97,  249 
Malik  Nek 

Nalik  Nek  Ahmadì  423,  438 
Malik  QabQl 
(slave  of  Fìroz  Shàh)  8,  9 
Maiik  QabQI  'ì 

or  Malik  Maqbul  [ 245,  247 
nàib  wazir  j 

Malik  Kabir  Qabùl  ) 

Malik  Rablr  j 296 

Malik  Razl  430 

Malik  Sarwar  Khwaja  Jahàn  455, 
456,  457 
Malik  Shàdl  30 

Malik  Shamsu’ddln  Abu  Rijà  437 
Malik  Shihàbuddln  7,  29 
Malik  Tallgha  32  76 
Malik  Tigln  65,  66 
Màlik  1 amar  32,  65,  66 
Mallu,  MaliQ  lqbàl  Khàn  453,  454, 
455 

Mallu  Khàn  Iqbàl  Khan  458,  460, 
461,468,469  470 
see  iqbal  Khàn  531 
Marco  Polo  57,  58 
Mas‘ud  Khàn  104 
Mlr  Muhammad  Ma'sùm  40 
or  Mir  Ma*§Qm  94 
Mlr  Khuru  376 

Mongols  14,  59,  73,  121,  123,  181, 
189,  213,234,256,  258,  279,  296, 
385,  386,  479,  499,  548,  625 
Mubàrak  bin  Mahmud  106,  109 
Mubàrak  Khàu  26,  27,  29,  104 
Mubàrak  Shàh  Khalji  551 
see  Qutbu’ddin  Mubàrak  Shàh 
Khaljì 

Mu  izzu’ddln  Bahràm  3 
MuUzzu’ddln  Kaiqubàd  23 
Mu‘izzu  ddln  Muhammad  54,  364, 
580 

Muhammad-i  Tughluq  621 
Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  23,  51,  73, 
79,  83,  85,  86,  87,  93,  95,  96,  100, 
101,  102,  103,  106,  113,  114,  116, 
119,123,  124,127,164,  166,  167, 
175,  177,  178,  180,  181,  182,  196, 
199,200,201,208,  214,  215,  217, 
220,  223,  224,  225,  226,  235,  237, 
239,  2^0,  241,  243,  244,  245,  247, 
250,251,256,259,  260,  261,  262, 
264,290,  292,  295,  300,  3 7,  316, 
334,  335,  347,  348,  353,  357,  358, 
363,  373,  374,  375,  385,  434,  456, 
471,  478,  479,  480,  497,  491,  500, 
502,  503,  504,  506,  507,  509,  510, 
521,  524,  525,  526,528,  545.  548, 


553,  559,  562,  567,  568,  569,  571, 
572,  574,  575,  576,  578,  579,  580, 
584,  599,  600,  604,  608,  609,  647, 
649, 

or  Sultàn  Muhammad  17,  23,  50, 
52,77,  78,  80,  81,  98,  117,  126, 
186,187,188,197,  198,  226,  308, 
315,  317,  373,  346,355,  382,  392, 
403,408,  426,476,  477,508,  512, 
528,  533,  540,  557,  560,  570,  573, 
594,  596,  605,  607,  614,  622.  625, 
627,  644 

or  Sultàn  Muhammad  Shàh  23,33, 
50,  54,  55,201,  595 

(i)  Muhammad  Shàh  or  Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah  127,  170, 

299,  327,  328,  619 

(ii)  Muhammad  Shàh  bin 

Tughluq  189 

(iii)  Muhammad  Shàh  Tughluq 

117 

(iv)  Muhammad  ‘Adil  56,  168, 

570 

(v)  Muhammad  III  57 

(vi)  Mahammada  317,  321 

(vii)  Mahammada  Shahi  320,  331 
(viii)  Suratana  Mahammada  333 

(ix)  Sultàn  Muhammad  bin 

Tughluq,  599,  611, 615 

(x)  Sultàn  Muhnmmad  bin 

Tuphluq  Shàh,  585 
Muhammad  Ghausi  262 
Muhammad  Khan  who  became 
Muhammad  Shah 
or  Nàsiru'ddin  Muhammad  Shah 

262,  441,444,  445,  446,  447,  448, 
449,450,  451 

Muhammad  Qàsim  Firishta  18 
see  Firishta 
Muhammad  Shahld  93 
Muqarrab  Khàn  457,  458 
Musalmans  288,  308,  323,  339,  354, 
357,363,  369,375,  463,  467,  571, 
605 

Muslims  19, 108,  113,  119,  163,  234, 
248,253,261,267,  288,  291,  307, 
322,  557,-  570,  605 
Muslim  Jats  463 
Naila  8 

See  Naila  Bhatti  443 
Nà^iru’ddin  Ismà‘11  303 
Nà§iru'ddln  Khusrau  Khàn  186,  552 
or  Khusrau  Khan 
Nàsiru’ddin  Mahmud  II  > 15,’  51 
or  Nà$iruddin  Mahmud  s 508 
Nàslru'ddln  Chiragh-i  rchlt  586 
See  Shaikh  Nasiru’ddln  Mahmud 
373,  378,  389 

Nàfiru’ddin  Muhammad  530,  587». 
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Nà$iru'ddln  Nu?rat  Shàh  599 
Nlzàtnu'ddìa  Afemad  1 22,  56,  70, 
or  Nlzàmu’ddla  J 71.81,82, 
103,  252, 
390,  453, 
573,  579 

Nizam  Màln  254 

Nuniz  119,215,  249 

Nùru'ddin  Muhammad  Jàhanglr  18 

Nusrat  Shàh  6,  51,  53,  458,  459,  460 

Nara  Simha  Deva  210,  214 

Nàg  Nayak  2 1 8 

Nusrat  Khàn  Shihàb  Sultànl  245, 
255 

Nusrat  Khàn  bin  Fath  Khàn  453, 
458 

or  Nu$rat  Shàh  6 F.G.  531 
P 

Parwaris  o2 

Plr  Muhammad  Jahànglr  461 
Plr  Patho  221 

Prophet  Muhammad  263,  264,  358, 
508,  558  * 

See  (i)  Muhammad  266,  361 
(ii)  Mustafa  556,  557 
or  Prophot  of  Arabia  258 

Q 

Qadr  Khàn  96,  104,  250 
Qarauna  33,  57,  58,  59 
or  Qarauna  Turks 
Qàzl  Khàn  33 
Qàzl  Kamàlu’ddin  61,  202 
or  Qàzì  Kamàlu’ddin  Sadr  Jahàn 
Qàzl  Saif  306,  307 
Qàzl  Ziyau’ddln  32 
Qìr  Khàn  301 
Qivàm  Khàn  Lodi  470 
Qivàmu’l-Mulk  181 
Qutbu’ddin  Aibak  8,  14,  91,  95 
Qutbu’ddln  269 
or  Sultàn  Qutbu’ddln  169 
or  Qutbu’ddln  Mubàrak  5,  14, 17, 
22,  29,  30,  31,33,48,94,  95 
or  Qutbu'ddin  Mubàrak  Shah  62, 
98,  186,  225,  269,  272,  ^50 
Qutlu  Khàn  74,  255,  256,  279,  280, 
281 

Qutlugh  Khàn  245,  246,  250,  299, 
300 

or  Qiwàmu’ddln  Qutlugh  Khàn  300 
Qutlugh  Khwàja  122,  123, 127 

R 

Rai  Kampìla  205,  208,  215,  216,  217 
Rai  Kharku  439 
Raja  Karan  7, 19,  551 


Rajab  17,  19,20,443 
Raj  Bheron  85 
Rana  Mall  Bhatti  8,  9 21 
Ratan  Singh  116 
Ràwal  116 
Raziya  3 

Rukn  Chand  446,  447 
S 

Sa'àdat  Khan  al-Firozi  453, 457,  458 
Sahàran  408,  451 
S‘àlaba,  623 

Sàlar  Mas‘ud  (Ghàzl)  257,  510 
Sàlàr  Shàh  446 
Samar  Singh  Jain  315 
!?adr  ‘Alà  Ahmad  Hasan  78 
Sammas  4U4 
or  Samma  Rajputs  608 
Shalkh  Nàsiru’ddìn  Chlràgh  Dehli 
586 

Sàrang  Khàn  454,  455,  456,  460,  461, 
467 

or  Sarang  Khan  Lodl  459 
Sayyid  Ahsan  Shàh  242,  244,  245, 
253 

or  Sayyid  Jalalu'ddln  Ahsan  Shah 
Sayyid  Ibràhlm  250,  253 
Shàdl  Khàn  26,  27 
Shàhu  Afghan  176,  497 
or  Shaikh  Naslru’ddln  MahmOd 
374,  497,  498 

Shaikh  Sharafu’ddln  Yahyà  Maneri 
374,381 

or  Sharaf  Maneri  644 
Shaikhà  Khokhar  466 
Shaikhzàdah  68 

Shaikh  Nizàmu’ddln  Auliya  25,  62, 
63,81,  83,  581 

or  Shaikh  Nizàmuddln  175,  558,  576 
or  Suitanu’l-Auliya  550,  552,  553 
Shahjahàn  506,507 
Shaikh  Fakhru’ddin  Zarràdl  262, 
377 

Shaikh  Ruknu'ddin  25,  58,  77 
or  Shaikh  Ruknu’ddln  Multànl  377 
Shaikh  Shihàbu’ddln  203,  262,  263 
Shaikh  ‘Usman  Marandl  500  608 
Shamsu’ddin  Dàmghàni  440,  451 
Shamsu’ddin  Iltutmish  91,  92,  262^ 
549 

or  Iltutmish  517,  518 
Shamsu’ddin  Firoz  Shàh  74 
Sharaf  Manerl  622 
Sher  Khàn  93 
Sher  Shàh  Surì  4 
Shia  360,  427 
Shihàbu’ddin  74, 107,  164 
or  bhihàbu’ddln  Ahmad  ‘Abbàs 
Shihabu’d-Daula  81, 619 
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or  Shihabu’ddaula 
Shihàb  Suitàni  245,  255 
or  Nu§rat  Khàn 
Sikandar  6 

Sikandar  Khàn,  comrade  of  Zafar 
Khàn  301,  305, 

Sikandar  Khan,  comrade  of 
Muhammad  Khan  son  of  Firoz 
Shàh  442,  445 

Sultan  Sikandar  of  Lakhnauti  9 
Sultan  Abu  Sa‘id  101, 102, 177 
Sultan  ‘Alauddin 
or  Sultan  ‘Alàu’ddin  Khalji 
or  Sultan  Alàu’ddin  Muhammad 
Khalji  5, 17,  28,  31,  93,  110,  247, 
255,  267;  also  8,  12,  14, 20,  25,  26, 
57,62,  81,  116,  187,264,  265,  568 
570 

Sultan  ‘Alàu'ddin  Bahman  Shàh 
304,  306 
Sultan  Balban 

or  Sultan  Ghiyasu’ddin  Balban  9, 
17,  22,  23 
Sultan  Flroz 

or  Sultan  Firoz  Shah  9,  53,  61,  79, 
80,  124,  554 

Sultan  Ghiyasu'ddin  Tughluq  541, 
626,  627,  628 
or  Sultan  Tughluq 
or  Tughluq  Shàh 
or  Malik  Ghazi 

or  Ghazl  Malik  Tughluq  16,  63,  78, 
80,81,84,  94,112,  186,  262,  593 
Sultan  Jaialu'ddln  Khalji  11,  24,  27 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  259 
Sultan  Mughisu’ddln  9 
Sultan  Mu’izzu'ddin  Kaiqubad  3, 
27,  74 

Sultan  Mu’izzu’ddin  Muhammad  57 
Sultanu’l-Auliya  552,  630 
Sunni-Shia  100 
Sunnl 139 

Sunnis  185,  215, 243, 258,  360,  478 

T 

Taghi  119,  221,  289,  290,  291,  293, 
295,  296,  498,  607 

Tarmashlrln  119, 120,  121,  122,  123, 
124,  126,  127,  128,  138,  139,  140, 
141,142,  143,  175,  176,  177,202, 
213,386,499,  582 
or  Tarmashirin  Khan,  128 
Tatàr  Khàn  or  Tàtàr  khàn  76,  96, 
223,  250  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix. 
Timur  15,  128,  460,  461,  462,  463, 
464,465,466,467,  468,  531,  577, 
578,  580 

Togao  Mahemde  119 

see  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq 

Tughluq  584  598 


see  Tughluq  Shah  508,  550,  552,  626 
see  Ghtyasu'ddin  Tughluq  16,  17, 
19,21,22,23,24,  25,  45,  47,  52, 
56 

Tughluq  Sultànl  529 
Tughral  9,  10,13 

Tugbluq  dynasty  444,  613,  625,  626, 
Tughluq  Shah  53,  97,  168,  263,  595 
see  Ghiyàsu’ddln  Tughluq 
Tughiuq  Shah  II  52 
see  Ghiyàsu’ddin  Tughluq  II 
Turks  10,  59,  548 
or  Turk  609 

U 

‘Ubaid  68,  69 
Udkapatl  403 

‘ulamà  86,  243,  247,  262,  298,  361, 
362,  366,  499 

Ulugh  Khàn  1 

See  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  y 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,69,70,  71,72, 
75,  77,  82,  83,  85,  86,  249,  346 
’Uwais  Qarani  306 

V 

Vidyapati  Thakura  114,  210 
Vidyaranya  249 
Vira  Ballala  III,  602 

W 

Wa§§àf  59 
Wunàr  222,  224 

Y 

Yahyà  bin  Abmad  7 22,  103,  123, 
or  Yahyà  Sarhindl  ) 182,215,217, 
250,  252,  254, 
579 

or  Yahya  600 
Yusuf  Bughra  121,  123 
Yusuf  $ùfl  32,  46 

Z 

Zafar  Khàn  (amlr  of  ‘Alàu’ddln 
Khaljl)  95, 255,  303,  304 
Zafar  Khàn  (nephew  of  Zafar 
Khàn  of  ‘Alài  age)  255 
Zafar  Khàn  son  of  Firoz  Shàh  442, 
444, 530 

Zafar  Khàn  (who  became  Hasan 
GangO)  300,  301,  303,  104 
Zafar  Khàn  (son-in-law  of 
Fakhru’ddln  Mubàrak  Shàh)  401 
Zafar  Khàn  (son  of  Sahàran)  599 
Zafar  Khàn  Lodl  I (Zafar  Khàn-i 
Buzurg)  405,  440,  454 
Zafar  Khàn  Lodl  II  440,  454,  456 
Ziyàu’ddln  Barani  22,  25,  42,  48, 
50,  69,  77,  81,  103,  180,  184,  187 
See  Baranl 
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II.  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  AND  TITLES  OF  BOOKS 


A 

Àln-i  Akharì  293 
Abohar  8,  30,  220,  578 
AbQ  117 

Adàbu’ s-Sultaniya  Wa’ddwalu’l - 
Islàmia 

‘Àdilàbàd  167,  202,  586 
Afghànistàn  105 

Afghànpur  78,  82,  84,  85,  619,  630 

Ajmer  116 
Ajodhan  390,  461 
Akalkot  304,  305 
Amber  116 
Amroha  280 

Anegondi  206,  213,  214,  228,  249, 
261,600 

Arabìc  History  of  Gujarat  459,  564, 
581 

A rthashastra  200 
Asàwal  291 

Awadh  44,  92,  254,  401,  448,  45t>, 
457 

B 

Baghdàd  99,  259 
Bahràich  257,  456.  457 
Baqiya  Naqiya  551 
Balkh  240 
Baluchistàn  105 
Baran  236 

Basàtìnu’ l-U ns  76,  78 
Bayàna  468 

Bengal  250,251.401,424 
Bhakkar  390,  404,  578  638 
Bir  302 

Bhatner  461,  462 
Bombay  293 
Budàun  81,  479 
Bhìlsa  92 

Bidar  245,  255,  256,  305 
Bihàr  401,448,  556,  457 
Budgaon  300 
Burhàn-i  Ma’à§ir  288 
Broach  288,  289,  291 
Baroda  288 

C 

Cathay  56,  93 
Chanderl  31, 117,  541 


China  56,  93,  180,181,187,  189 
Chittor  7,110,112,115,116,  551 
Chronicle  of  Nuniz  118 
Cutch  404 

D 

Dabohi  288 

Dalàil-i  Firoz  Shcihì  403 
Dalmau  226,  231,  236,  237,  233, 
451,456,457 
Damrila  292 
Damascus  68,  102 

Deccan  93,  283,  300,  301,  304,  405, 
497,  506,  552,  572 

Daulatàbàd  161,  162,  164,  174,  175, 
181,  186, 197,  202,  218,  219,  220, 
222,  229,  243,  245,  246,  256,  ‘261, 
279,  280,  289,  291,292,  294,301, 

303,  307,  373,  376,  377,  385,  402, 
523,  573,  575,  592,  647,  649 

or  Daulatàbad-Fathabad  305,  505 
Deoglr  12,  31,  64’  68,  69,  98,  164, 
181,  191,  201,216,  242,  248,  255, 
279,  280,  281,  288,  346,  517,  523 
or  Devagirl  9,  97,  201,  213 
Deval  Rani  Khizr  Khàn  551 
Dehll  ) 1,2.6,  10.12,27,30,32, 
orDelhi  l 35,  37,41,43,60,61,  62, 
or  J)iili  J 64,  65,  67,69,70,71,75, 

76,  78,79,  82,  84,  85,  93,  94,  95, 
96,  102,  107,  108,  J22,  123,  124, 
125.126,127,  128,  161,  162,  163, 
164,  166,  167,  169,  171,  172,  276, 
182,185,  186,  201,  204,  209,  213, 
214,  216,  217,  218,  219,220,221, 
222,  223,  225,  228,230,232,  238, 
242,  243,  244,  245,246,249,250, 
251,  252,  255,  256,257,260,261, 
262,  263,  269,  270,271,289,  291, 
292,295,296.299,  300,  301,  302, 

304,  305,  306,  307,  316,  322,  324, 
327,  328,  337,  339,  354,  361,  362, 
364.  373,  374,  376,  377,  386,  390, 
391,396,400,  401,  402,  404,  405, 
406,  410,  ^13,  422,  423,  426,  431, 
440,  447,  448,  449,  450,  451,  452, 
453,  454,  455,  456,  457,  458,  459, 
460,  461,463,^4,  467,  468,  469, 
470,  473,  476.  497,  498,  499,  500, 
505,  522,  529/530,  543,  546,  549, 
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550,  552,  553,  568,  572,  573,  574, 
575,  577,  578,  585,  586.  587.  591 
592.604,615,  628,  629,  630,  631, 
637,  638,  639.  645,  646,  647 
Dehll  country  479 
Dhàr  245,  255,  303,  364 
Dhàrur  300 

Dxpàipur  35,  37,  222,  252,  296, 456, 
459,461,462,  578 

Doàb  7,  92,  176,  185,191,192,  197, 
224,  225,  227,  228,  232,  233,  234, 
236,  239,  240,  242,  245,  459.  468 
Doàb  region  447 
Dvàrasamudra  209,  601,  602 

E 

Egypt  177,  641 
Ellichpur  93 
Etàwah  451,  456 

F 


Hazàr  Sutun  169,  172,250,  253  614, 
615 

Hidàya  610 
Himalayas  105/ 

Hindustàn  10,  92,  93,  226,  250.  308, 
456,  550,  551,631 
Hindu  territory  306 
Hisàr  Flrozah  407,  408,  409,  470 
Hukeri  300 
Ikdala  399 

1 

India  99,  139,  173,  228,  231, 298,  379, 
522,  574,  575  609,  646 
Inshà  80,  82 

or  Inshà-i  Màhriì  or  Munshàt-ì 
Mahru  639 

Iràn  59,  177,  187,  189.460 
‘Iràq  125,  127,  175,  177 

J 


Fatàwa-i  Jaìiàndart  11,  323,  324, 
554,  564,  566 

Fiqh-i  Firoz  Shàhì  11,  577 

Firozàbàd  413,  422,  442,  459,  464, 
579 

Fragmentary  Autobiography  264, 
265 

F utùhu' s-Salàtìn  37, 76,  83,  84,  1 1 3, 
123,  128.  161,  214,  215,  216,222, 
262,  265,  572,  573 

Futùhàt-i  Firoz  Shàhì  80,  85,  124, 
378,  579 

G 


Gandhàr  293 

or  Gandhàra  304,  305 

Ghati  Sagon  291 

Girnàr  292,  295  321 

Ghazna  99,  101,  173,  138,  139,  256 

or  Ghazn!  125 


Ghor  54,91,  540 
Gogha  293 
Gondal  296,  498,  499 


Gondwàna  71 

Gujaràt  32,  61,  73,93,94,  116,  203, 
248,  262,  28F,  289,  '290,  291,  292, 
295,  301,  315,  316,  364,385,404, 
40^  446.451,468,  479,  497,  506, 


551,  598 

Gulbarga  255,  256,  299,  301.  305, 
306 

Gulzàr-i  A bràr  265 
Gwalior  26, 29,92,  93,116,  457 


& 

Habibu’s-Siyar  100 
tìànsl  44, 390,407,409 


Jahànpanàh  167,  502,  586,  615,  625 
Jàjnagar  69.  70,  71, 93,  401,  457,  578, 
Jalesar  (Chetra)  448,  449,  451,  452 
or  Muhammadàbàd 
Jaunpùr  401 , 457 
Jhajhar  459 


K 


Kàbul  101 

Kailhal  244,  252,  253.463 
Kampila  2Ò4,  205,  206,  213,  247, 
248 

or  Kampìll  249,  254 
Kalinjar  91 
Kalyàn  304,  305,  333 
or  Kalyàni 
Kamàlpur  221 

Kàmrup  92,  226,  228,233,245,448, 
451,  456.  457,  468 
Kara  32,  254,  401 
Katehr  440 

Khazàinu'l-Futuh  97,  550,  552 
Khuràsàn  98,  100,  102,  123,  125,  126, 
127,  138,  140,168,  175,  177,180, 
233,  424 

Khuràsàn  expcdition  377,  178,  180, 
182,  191 

Khwàrazm  (Kbwarizm)  102,  467 
Kondhàna  218 
Kurmachal  182 
Kumàon  182 
Kumta  205 


L 


Lahore  497 

Lakhnautl  398,  399,  457,  629 
Lucknow  631 
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M 

Mrbar  107,  108,  109,  243,  244,  245, 
246,600,601,602,604,609 
Madura  574, 601, 602,  606 
Mahàbhàrata  353 
Mahàràshtra  333 
MaLkher  305 
Malfùzàt-i  Timurì  580 
Màiwa  468,  497. 

Manglor,  599 
Makdishù,  610 
Masàliku’l-Ab$àr  515 , 591 
Mewàt  448, 449,  450,  452,  458,  465 
Memoirs  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughtuq  567 
MiftàhuT-Fuiuh  551 
Mirath  411,450 

Multàn  296,  448, 459,  460,  461,  479 
541,544,  550,638,639 
Mudhol  307 
Mira't-i  Sikandari  583 

N 

N‘at-i  Muhammadì  263,  264,  363 
554,  555,  558,  559 
Nagarkot  179,  403,  446,  447,  578 
Nahrwàla  13,  291,  292,  294 
Narwar  93 

NihàyatuT-Kamàl  55 1 
Nuhsipìhr  551 

O 

Orissa  402 

P 

Pakistan  608 
Palitana  315 
Panipat  449.  459 
Panjàb  7,  23,  426,  497 
or  Punjab  467 
Pandua  399 
Pàlam  291,  294 

Purusa  Parìksa  114,  210,  212,  213, 
214 

Q 

Qandhar  101 

Qaràchll  178,  179,  180,  181,  182  183 
Qaràchll  mountain  182,  183,  191 
Qirànu's  sa'dain  551 
Quran  178,  198,  368,  521 

R 

Ràjputàna  3,  461 
Ranthmbhor  92,  551 
Ràprl  436 
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Reìila  84,  104,  213,  215,  216,  221, 
222,  247,  503,  545,  583, 603,  614 
Riyàzu’s-Salàftn  251 
Rohtak  459 

S 

Sàgar 204, 216,  572 
Sàmàna  252, 253,  254,  437,  447,  449, 
4 '0,463,468 
Sambhal  183,  459 
Sandlla  456,  457 
Sarandip  610 

Sargadwàri  254,  256,  257, 261 
Sehwàn  500,  608 
Sind  221,  295,  377,  403,  578,  609 
Sìrat-i  Firoz  Shàliì  288,  411,  413, 
419,  579 
Sirsa  250 

Sivistàn  296,  390,410,  638 
Siwàna  551 

Siyaru’l  Auliya  498,499 
Sonàrgaon  250,  251,  398,399,  401, 
522 

Sonda  297,410,  608 
Sunàm  252,  253,  254 

T 

Tabaqàt-i  Akbari,  580 
Tabaqat-i  Nasiri  567 
fàjuT  Maà$ir  552 
Tatta  578 

Tàrikh-i  Mubaràk  Shàhl  161, 162, 
163,179,  181,  182,  231,  251,  453, 
454,  458,  459 

Tàrìkh-i  Firishta  183,  251,  580,  583 
Tarìkh-i  Firoz  Shàhi  of  Afif  408 
Tarikh-i  Muhammadi-3>13 
Telingana  245,  249,  305,  306,  505, 
541 

Tatta  279,  292,  296,297,  373,  403, 
405,  411,  497,  498,  499 
Tibet  180 
Tirtha-kalpa  199 

Transoxiana  139,  173, 177,  180,  386, 
498,  499 

Tughluqàbàd  168,  169,  472,  500,  585, 
586,613,615 
Tughluq  Nàma  552 

U 

Uch  296,  390,  461 

V 

Vijayanagar  505 

Z 

Zafaràbàd  228,  255,  256 
Zafar  Nàma  455, 460, 469  580 
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